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CONFERENCE-AT-A-GLANCE 

(ccK^iued) 


ACRES  Confarenca  ^.rmj^  Wednesday  noon) 
NRSSC  Conference  (begkis  Wednesday  meeting) 


TUMCMy,  nrarcn  7 

m AM  _    a              _M             mm           ■  — 

W«inesday,  March  8 

Tlnff«jay,  March  9 

C(»ifer«ice  RegistfBtlon 

Cof^^^  Rec^ratlon 

7:00  -  7:45  am 

7:%  am  -  5:30 

7:30  am  5:%pm 

Plenary  Sesston 

7:30  am  -  5:00  pm 

(ConHi^inmUary} 

8:30  -  9:50  am 

7:M  -  9:50  am 

Break 

o.K/  *  9.50  am 

Comblf^  ACRES/NRSSC 

9:50  - 10:10  am 

Plenary  Sesskm 

0*OA                           r-»  nil 

8:^^  -  9:50  Sffn 

Cof^rence  Sessions 

9.DU  -  lu.iu  am 

10:10- 11:00  am  and 

Break 

11:10  am-  Nocm 

C<KTf^^Nice  SesskKis 

9:50-  10:10  am 

10.10  *  1 1  :(X)  am  arKi 

AIDS  Educatksn  Panel 

ii.iu  am  tMoon 

Conference  Sessions 

13:10am-  htkx^ 

10:10-  11:00  am  and 

Munco  MuVTsory  ooafQ 

11:lOafr  -  Noon 

Awards  Luncheon 

Ncx)n  - 1 :30  pm 

(C<Mnfriimentary) 

Job-Alike  Luncheon  (NRSSC) 

Noon  -  l  .Mpm 

Lmicn     your  owi) 

(Componentry) 

Noon -1:30  pm 

Workshop:  Tec^quesfor 

iNooii  - 1  .jo  pm 

Enhancing  Student 

Conference  Sessions 

Self-Esteem 

x-wwarenca  o^sions 

1  30  -  2:20  pm  and 

1 :30  -  4:30  pm 

£.t3U  -  o.^  pm 

-  o.zu  pm 

Cor^erence  Sessions 

Braak 

AIDS  Education  Forum 

1:30-2:20  pn  and 

1 :30  -  3:20  pm 

2:30  -  3:20  pm 

Break 

Break 

-  o.'K/  pm 

3:20  -  3:40  pm 

3:40  -  4:30  pm 

Conference  Sessions 

Conference  Sessions 

Task  For(»  Business 

3:40  -  4:30  pm 

3:40  -  4:30  pm 

Meetings 

4:40  -  6:00  pm 

NROSC  Advisory  Board 

Hospltallty/Cash  Bar 

r./iSting 

at  Podskde 

P«Wlewh^  Queen  Cruise, 

4:30  •  6:00  pm 

4:30  -  6:30  pm 

Ertt^iranent.  and 

and  Buffet  Dinner 

Hospitality/Cash  Bar 

JRCvS  '^^ditorlal  Board 

(Comi^imentary) 

at  Poolside 

Meeting 

6:00  -  9:00  pm 

4:30  ■  7:00  pm 

4:40  -  6:00  prn 

NRSSC  continues. . . 
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CONFERENCE-AT-A-GLANCE 
NRSSC  Conference  (combined  from  Wednesday  morning) 


Friftay,  lltan^  10 

C€»tf«iHX»  Regtetration 
7:30  am  -  5:00  pm 

Plenary  Session 
8:30  -  9:50  am 

9.50  - 10:10  am 

Conferwice  Sessions 
10:10 -11:(X)  am  and 
11:10  am -hkx)n 

AIDS  Tralner-<^-Trainers 
Sen>jnar 

10:10  am  •  4:(X)  pm 

NEA  Teacher  institute 
1.(X)-5:(X)|OTi 
(coffee  t)r6ak  prov/kJed) 

Hc^>ital^/Casii  Bar 
atPodstde 
5:00  -  7:00  pm 


Saturday,  March  11 

Conference  Registration 
7:^0  am  -  Noon 

NEA  Teachw  In^ttua 
8:00  am  -  5:00  pm 
((xtffM  breaks  provided; 
iufK^  on  yom  own) 

NAESP  Administrator 

ir^ute 
9:00  aril  -  3:00  pm 
(coffee  tweaks  i^ovided; 

lurrcfi  on  your  own) 


Sunday,  March  12 

NEA  T^tch^N'  Instftute 
8:00  am  -  Noon 
(co^  br^k  provided) 


1989  ACRES/NRSSC  SYMPOSIUM 
FEATURED  SPEAKERS 


ACRES  Plenary  Session,  Monday,  8:30  am 

Tom  Huntm-,  a  singef,  sof^gwriter,  amj  educator  from  Belllngham,  Washington,  is 
Involved  In  Integrating  partldpatofy  art  Into  schools,  our  lives,  and  this  conference! 


General  Education  Init^rtive  Pan^,  Tuesday,  8:30  am 

Nommn  Howe,  of  the  United  States  Dep^tn^  of  Education's  Office  of  Special 
EducaticMi  and  Rehabilitative  ^rvtees,  win  lead  a  p»iel  discission  addressing  the  various 
issues  sumjumfing  the  General  Education  Initiative,  Panel  memt>er8  Bernard  Hannon, 
D/rscfw  Sp&UaJ  Educate,  Coof^^th^  Schoof  S^vtoes,  Wensse/aer,  Indiana;  Colleen 
Capper,  Assistant  Professor,  Departnmjt  of  Special  Education  and  People  Services, 
Uni\fersitjf  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  and  Audray  Holm,  parent  of  a  special  education  student 
wants,  Caiifomla. 


Combined  ACRES/NRSSC  Plenary  Session,  Wedne^y,  8:30  am 

ArnddHlllman  is  presently  serving  as  the  executive  director  of  the  3,000-square-mile 
Rlvervlew  Intermediate  Unit  -  a  regional  service  to  seventeen  school  districts  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 


NRSSC  Plenary  Session,  Thursday,  8:30  am 

Joe  Schneider  Is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  for  Educational  Development 
and  Research  (CEDaR),  a  Washington,  D.C.-based  national  trade  association  representing 
researcli  universities  and  nonprofit  Institutions.  He  is  actively  involved  in  national  leqislativc 
events. 


NRSSC  Plenary  Session,  Friday,  8:30  am 

Eliot  Wigginton  has  taught  school  in  Rabun  County,  Georgia,  since  1966.  Foxfire 
Magazine,  which  he  started  with  his  ninth-  and  tenth-graders  in  1966,  Is  still  produced 
quarterly  by  students  at  Rabun  County  High  School.  Two  of  his  students  will  participate  in 
his  presentations. 
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AIDS  Education  Events 

Concurrent  sessions  regarding  AIDS  education  and  showings  of  AIDS  education 
videos  will  also  occur  during  the  conference. 

Wednesday,  March  8 

1 :30  -  3:20  pm  AIDS  Forum 

Yvonne  Stone,  rural  MarylarKl  teacher,  Doran  Davis-Churvifi,  Education  Development 
Center.  Missy  Flennlng,  American  Medical  Assodatiw;  Pat  Nichols,  interstate  training 
project;  Joel  M.  Levy.  Young  Adult  institute;  and  Vivian  Haines.  National  Association  of 
School  Nurses. 

The  forum  will  provide  sharing  of  resources,  expertise,  strategies,  arKl  collaborative 
effort  for  implementing  AIDS  education  in  mrai  schools. 

3:40  -  4:30  pm  ACRES/NRSSC  At-Risk  Task  FofM  Meeting 

TTn/rsday,  March  9 

1 0: 1 0  am  -  Noon       AIDS  Education  Panel  -  Issues  and  Effective  Strategies 

Beth  Broyies,  Centers  for  Dise^e  Control  (CDC);  Yvonne  Stone,  mrai  Maryland  teacher 
and  panel  mod^or;  Pat  Nichols,  interstate  training  project;  Kay  Emerson  Roy,  health 
educatton  consultant;  Atys  Kennedy,  private  practice  counselor,  and  Vivian  l-laines.  National 
Assodation  of  School  Nurses. 


1 :30  •  4:30  pm  Workshop  on  Techniques  for  Enhancing  Student  Self-Esteem 

as  a  Preventive  Measure. 

Alys  Kennedy,  private  practice  counselor. 

Friday,  March  10 

1 0: 1 0  am  -  4:00  pm     AIDS  Tralner-of-Trainers  Seminar 

Beth  Broyies,  Centers  for  Disease  Control;  Marie  Dinon;  JosI  M.  Levy,  Young  Adult  Institute; 
Yvonne  Stone,  rural  Maryland  teacher;  Alan  Oliver,  New  Yori<  State  Department  of  IHealth; 
Alys  Kennedy,  private  practice  counselor  regarding  student  self-esteem  development. 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  disseminate  field-tested  approaches  to  AIDS  education. 


19^  NATiOWAL  ACRgS  TASK  FORCE  LEAPgRS 


Early  Chll<llicK>d 

Pautette  MiHs,  University  of  Washington.  Seattle 

Personnel  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Peter  Biaggio,  Nebraska  D^>c^tmem  ol  Education,  Uncoln 
Janice  SchntHr,  University  of  Arizona,  Ftegstaff 
Ann  Fritz,  Fi&it  i-INIs  Specif  Etkication  Coop,  Emporia,  Kansas 

Cross-Cuitural 

Unda  Reetz,  University  of  South  D^ota,  Vermlilion 

Health  and  Reiated  Services 

Sandra  Stuart-SiddaH.  Univei^  of  Caiitomia,  Chico 

Local  Education  Agency 

Bernard  Inannon,  Cooperative  School  Sen/tees,  Rensselaer,  Indiana 
Robert  Jenkins,  Western  Line  School  District,  Avon,  Mississippi 

Parent  Cmsortlum 

Audray  Holm,  Parent  of  a  Special  Edwatk>n  Student,  Willits,  Callfomja 
Suzanne  Ripley,  NICHCY,  McLean,  Viiginla 
Joseph  Robwts,  San  Jose  State  University,  California 

Resear^  and  Policy  Dev^opment 

Stan  Knox,  St.  CkDiKi  State  University,  St.  Ck>ud,  Minnesota 
Sandra  Silver,  Paul  Bunyan  Elemwrtaiy,  Bemkljl,  Minnesota 
Teny  Berkeley,  Gallaudet  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Preservice/lnservice  (Staff  Development) 

June  Lemke,  University  of  Redlands,  Calltomia 
Dvenna  Duncan,  University  of  Portland,  Oregon 
Barbara  Revives,  Ohk)  University,  Athens 
Debra  Velt,  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage 

Transition 

Barbara  Bllott,  Education  Service  Unit  #9.  Hastings,  Nebraska 

Low-Incidence 

Colleen  Capper,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Special  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

Stephen  Dempsey,  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas 

At-Risk 

Kay  Bull,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 
Pat  Bums,  Bementary  Teadier,  Chandler,  Arizona 

Technology 

DJ.  Olcott,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
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1989  ACRES  Scholarship  Winners 


Dorothy  Yocom 

Oregon  State  Univ^^/Westem  State  College,  Con^lls,  Oregon 

Me.  Yocum  is  completing  a  doctors^  program  in  special  education.  She  was  reared  in 
Salem,  Oregon,  and  is  pr9par^  herself  for  a  leadership  role  in  the  training  of  special 
education  teachers.  Dorothy  taught  spedal  education  in  a  rural  setting  and  understands 
tl^  need  for  implementing  positive,  constixjctive  change  in  rural  schools. 


Kaye  Hansen 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota 

Ms.  i-lansen's  positive  view  of  mral  education  is  sumnrred  up  In  one  statement,  'Big  things 
come  out  of  smaU  packages."  Ms.  Hansen  wouki  like  to  help  bring  the  world  nto  a  more 
dear  and  positive  focus  trough  her  dedicatk>n  to  teaching.  Her  goals  are  to  complete  her 
6  A.  degree  In  spedai  education  and  to  teach  in  a  rural  setting. 


JoAnn  Jackson 

Eastern  New  Mexk:o  University,  Roswell.  New  Mexi(X) 

Ms.  Jackson  I'luS  lived  in  a  airai  area  for  the  past  14  years  and  has  worthed  as  a  parent 
volunteer  and  speech  therapist.  She  is  working  toward  a  Masters  degree  in  communication 
disorders,  focusing  on  speech/language  pathology. 


1  NACRES  Exemplary  Rural  Special  Education  Program  Award  Winners 


Research  and  EvahjaSon   

Educational  T^e^mmunlcatlons  Pro|ect  (ETP),  D^iartment  of  Education,  University 
of  Utah,      Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Educational  T^TOonmmmteations  Prp|TOt  (ETP)  is  a  video-technical  consortium 
dedi(^rted  to  devek^^.  producing,  and  c^s^ninating  quality  state-of-the-art 
educatlonai  teleccmmiunicatlon  coirses  svid  other  hstructional  products. 
Contacts:      Marshall  Welch.  Executive  Dir^^tt^.  ETP 

Harry  »uhm,  Acting  IDean.  Department  of  Education.  University  of  Utah 

Preseiyice/ins&>fice  Training 

Speech-4.anguage  Pathology  Rural  ProJ^  West  Vlr^ma  Unhf«rsity,  Morgantown, 
WeetVirG^la 

This  program  is  design^  to  address  the  issues  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
speech  and  langu^  therapists  in  rural  areas. 
Contacts:      Karen  Haines.  Clinicai  Ass^tant  R'ofessor.  West  Virginia  University 
Ch^  Pri<^iard.  Assistant  Professor,  West  Virginia  University 

Services  in  the  Least  Restrk:^  £n\^r<^nmtt 

Multl^ndlcapped  Prbnary  Unit,  Sharon  Elementary  S^ool,  Sharon  Cant^,  Ohio 

This  program  is  des^ned  to  meet  the  individual  n^ds.  as  well  as  the  general  needs 
of  students  with  muttipie  handicaps.  Sonrte  of  the  goals  are  to  promote  positive  seif- 
esteem  in  e^  diild,  pragmatic  approadies  of  educating  students  with  special 
needs,  and  opportunities  for  muttii:^  and  severely  profoitndly  retarded  (IVISPR) 
children  to  exp^'tence  sodalization,  normalizati<^.  and  integration  with  age- 
appropriate  pe^. 

Contacts:      Bmce  Huime,  Director  of  Pupil  Pa^onnei,  Sharon  Bementary  School 
J.  Bradley  Garner,  Director  of  Severe  Handicapped  Programs 
Medina  City  Schools,  Medina,  Ohio 

Infant  and  Early  Childhood  Intervention 

North  Dakota  Early  Childhood  Tracking  S^em,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  provide  a  coordinated  system  for  identification  of 
infants  and  young  children  who  are  at-risk  for  devekjpmental  delays.  This  includes 
monitoring  of  growth  and  development,  referral  to  appropriate  services,  and  follow 
up. 

Contacts:      Mary  Beth  Wilson,  Project  Coordinator 

Brenda  Gas,  Assistant  Director  of  Special  Education 

Vocational  Training  and  Transition 

Secondary  Vocational/Post-Secondary  Vocational  Transition  Project,  Minnesota 

Valley  Cooperative  Center,  Granite  Fails,  Mlnneso^ 

The  goals  of  this  project  are  to  strengthen  community  interagency  involvement, 
maintain  community-school  wori<  experience  partnerships,  and  establish  a 
Vocational  Ubrary. 

Contact:       Bob  Vaadeiand,  Director  of  Special  Education 
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ACRES  Exemplary  Program  Avyard  Winners  (continued) 


Interagency  CoUabofs^km 

Cooperative  Spected  Education  Effort  -  Pike,  Lawrw^  Sctoto,  &  Ross  Counti^ 
Piiasco-Rim  Spe^  Ediraatioii  Re|Ho<^  Resource  Center,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

The  go^  of  this  program  are  to  provide  cost-^tective.  high  quality,  put^lic 
education^  eiqserieftces     cril  low-inddence  h^Ktic^ped  c^idren  who  reside  in 
the  foi^  c<Minties  and  40  sdiod  districts  s^ved  by  the  program.  These  services  are 
cooperative  provided. 
Contacts:      Gary  Dutey,  Director,  RIasco-Ross  Spedai  Education 
Region^  Resource  Center 
Wayne  White,  Superintendent,  Dawson-Sryant  ljx:al  Schooi  District 
Coai  Grove.  Oiio 

EXPRO,  Dayton  School  District  #2,  Dayton,  Washington 

The  fHjrpose  of  tiie  EXPRO  Progretfn  is  to  pro^^  opportunities  for  education  of  the 
individuai  student  (grades  K  •  12)  acoorcHng  to  his/her  academic  and  aeative 
abilities,  and  in  accordance  with  his/her  needs  and  interests. 
Contacts:      Jean  1-ane,  Program  Coordinator/Teacher 

Ridwd  Jones,  Chairman,  Dayton  Schooi  Board  of  Directors 


ERIC 
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1989  NRSSC  Exempiary  Rural  and  Small  School  Program  Award  Winners 


Rural  and  SmaU  PtfvB^  SctKx>ls 
St  Stanl^aus  School,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Thegoals  of  tWs  pro^^  are  to  develop  and  implement  a  computer-assisted  gifted 
stucferrt  tutw  pro^^  ^,  stixtents  hn  ^ades  one  thrcHigh  eight. 
Contacts:      Sister  Carlene  Reck,  S^serlnt^ident  of  Schools 
Diocese  (rfJ^ferscHiOty.  Missouri 
Lorene  Gnaecfeiger,  Elementary  Principal,  St  Stanislaus  School 

Presefvfce/7/j«en^  Training 

Teac^w  Assoc^  Pro^m  (TAP),  Franklin  Northeast  Supervisory  Union,  Richford. 
vermofit 

The  purpose  of  the  TAP  progr»n  is  to  help  acdimate,  odent,  and  establish  both 
veteran  and  new  teachers  within  the  culture  of  the  local  schooi  district 
Corrtacts:      Raynwid  J.  McNulty,  SuperintenHent  of  Schools 
Judith  CXjeHette.  Qiapter  1  Teacher 

Famify/Ckmmjnity/Schoc^  Partner^Ups 
AmottsvIHe  Happy  School;  Mor^mtown,  West  Virginia 

The  Amettsvltte  Happy  Schod  seeks  to  provide  infomriation  and  emotional  support 

to  parents,  aiKj  a  nursery  school  experience  for  young  chiWren  in  the  area. 
Cwitacts:      Jenifer  Sr?;der,  t^rector  of  Education,  Monongalia  County  Schools 
Mariwynne  Sfrong.  Principal,  Amettsville  School 

Educsti<mal  Technology 

Pine  HIil  SchooJ's  Excellence  In  Writing  Program,  Pine  Hill,  New  Mexteo 

The  goal  of  the  Excellence  in  Writing  Prt^ram  Is  to  improve  the  quality  of  Navaio 
students  writing  in  fluency,  darity,  con-ectness,  and  maturity  as  scored  on  a  holistic 
vwWng  evaluatk:a  It  combines  word  proc^sing  tecrfinotogy  on  microcomputers 
with  writing  process  instruction  to  form  a  methodology  of  writ;.-3  Instruction  that  will 
be  successful  with  Nati\»e  Americans. 
Contacts:      Anna  Mae  Pino,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Sena  Rtzpatrick.  Chapter  1  Teacher/Program  Coordinator 

Elenwntaiy  Curriculum  and  Instruc^Ckn 

Super  Student  -  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  Program  -  "Winning  the  Game  Called  School." 
Green  Sea  Ftoyds  Bementary  Schooi,  Green  Sess,  South  Carolina 

"Super  Student  -  Winning  the  Game  Called  School"  is  a  ^tudy  skills  program  that 
builds  self^teem/setf-concept,  and  is  designed  to  make  students  the  winners  in 
schools.  This  program  is  enhanced  and  supported  with  business-education 
partnerships. 

Contacts:      Shiriey  Huggins,  Elementary  Principal 

John  N.  Chanaca,  Jr.,  Elementary  Counselor 

Research  and  Evaluation 

Rural  SpTClal  Education  Consultant  l-ow-lncldence  Teacher  Training  Program 
Western  Oregon  State  Oolite,  Monmouth,  Oregon  rrogram, 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  special  education  teachers 
who  are  effective  and  willing  to  wori<  in  rural/remote  areas 
contacts:      Bonnie  J.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Program  Director 

Gheron  J.  Mayhail,  Director,  COPE  Project,  Salem,  Oregon 
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NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  Award  Winners  (continued) 


Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Th9  Way-Off  Broadway  DeHcatrasen,"  St  Pauls  City  Spools,  St  Pauls,  North 
Carolina 

The  primary  goal  of  this  unique  pro^  is  to  provide  real  Ufe  experiences.  Rather 
than  a  textbook  activity,  students  learn  t>y  doing.  They  are  taking  responsibility  to 
iffisess,  plan,  and  develop  a  concept  and  to  see  It  tiirough  to  reality.  The  end  results 
b&iefit  the  students  int^lectuaOy  and  econorrrically  while  helping  the  financial  growth 
of  the  community. 
Contacts:  Thomas  Paquin,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Donnie  E.  Weeks,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Cross^nural  Senses 

Integration  of  Indian  Studl^  Todd  County  School  District  Alisslon,  South  Dakota 

The  |9ur|90se  of  this  program  is  to  establish  Indian  Studies  as  an  Integral  and 
meaningful  complem^t  to  the  regular  instructional  program  and  to  provide  all 
students  with  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  American  Indian 
culture  arKi  heritage. 
Contacts:      Lydia  Whirlwind  Soldier.  Coordinator  of  Indian  Studies 
Larry  Thad<er,  Superintendent  of  Sdiools 

Adult  Education  and  Community  Action 

Community  Education  Program,  Ahdn  C.  York  Institute,  Jamestown,  Tennessee 

Some  of  the  goals  of  this  progr<s'.m  are  to  help  people  establish  self-confidence, 
involve  permits  who  were  dropouts  in  an  education  pnsgram,  encourage  support  of 
parents  enrolled  in  adult  education  to  be  involved  with  the  educational  program  of 
their  diildren,  and  oeate  a  positive  attitude  toward  learning. 
Contacts:      Margaret  Phelps,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Rural  Education 
Tennessee  Tech  University,  Cookeville,  Tennessee 
Kathy  Lewis,  Director  of  Rural  Education 
Alvin  C.  York  Institute,  Jeunestown,  Tennessee 

At-Risk  Students 

STARS  (Success  at  To'Hajllled  with  At-Rlsk  Students),  To'HaJlllee  Community  School, 
Canonclto,  New  Mexico 

The  principal  goals  of  this  program  are  to  raise  the  awareness  of  the  total  community 
and  faculty  to  ttie  needs  of  youth  "at  risk"  and  provide  ?lternatives  for  youth  whose 
Impoverished  life  styles  seem  to  foster  behavior  problems. 
Contacts:      Daniel  W.  Fox,  Principal 

Harriette  Barber,  Nurse  Practitioner,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 
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Saturday.  March  4 


7:^  am  -  5:00  pm 


Registration/Information 
Oystal  BaUroom  Foyer 


8:30  am-  10:00  am 


Teacher  Institute  Sessions 


Parent  Services  Project:  improving  and  Expanding  Services  to  Parents  in  Small,  Rural 
School  Districts 

Patricia  C.  Davis,  Kirl<  Meadiey,  Leon  County  School,  TaNah£»see.  Florida 

The  Parent  Services  Prefect  is  a  3-year  muiticounty  effort  to  improve  and  expand 
services  to  parents  of  exceptional  students  in  small,  njral  school  districts. 

Community  Transition  Center:  "Rural  AiHsHcation" 

Charles  C.  Coker,  James  J.  Costelio,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Menomonie 

This  institute  will  focus  on  the  deveiopment  and  innptomentation  of  a  Rural-Based 
Community  Transition  Center.  Critical  program  elements,  problems,  and  solutions  will 
be  dismissed. 

Tower  361 

Implementing  and  Evaluating  the  Ufe-C entered  Career  Education  Curriculum 

Donn  E.  Broiin,  Rk^iard  T.  Roessler,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

Partteipants  will  be  introduced  to  recently  developed  Ue-Centered  Career  Education 
materials.  Application  of  LCCE  assessment  and  instructional  techniques  is  stressed. 

Commodore 

Adapting  Materials  to  IMeet  the  Needs  of  All  Children 

imogene  Land,  Kay  S.  Bull,  Okiahioma  State  University,  Stillwater 

A  system  for  adapting  materials  will  be  presented.  Participants  will  learn  adaptation 
techniques  (or  padcaH^ing  materials),  systenis  for  using  materials,  development  of 
environmental  dimates  for  indivkluailzation,  and  mar>agement/supervision  strategies. 
Parttoipants  will  create  individualized  materials  for  their  own  dassrooms. 


Parent  and  Educator  Collaboration,  a  Reality  in  Rural  Special  icducation 

Steven  G.  Street,  Program  Consultant  -  LH,  Sonoma  County  SELPA,  Windsor,  Caiifornia; 

Audrey  Holm,  Parent  SpedaNst  •  California  Deaf/Blind  Services  and  Northern  California 

Coalition  for  Parent  Training  and  Insti'uction,  Wllllts,  California 

This  workshop  will  address  the  need  for  greater  collat}oration  between  educators  and 
parents.  Tools  to  enhance  collaboration  will  be  demonstrated.  Participants  will  design 
a  Collaboration  Action  Plan. 


Captains 


8:30  am  -  10:(X)  am 


Parent  institute  Sessions 


SaionlV 


10:00  am  - 10:20  am 


Break 

Crystal  Ballroom  Foyer 


10:20  am  -  Noon 


Parent  and  Teacher  institute  Sessions 
(continued  from  8:30  am) 


Noon  - 1:30  pm 


Lunch  (on  your  own) 


Saturday,  March  4  (continued) 


1 :30  •  3:00  pm  Teacher  Institute  Sessions 

Praventing  Dropout  Runaways  (or  Youth  In  Crisis) 

Wilbur  R.  Kafinl<e,  Marathon  County  Special  Education,  Wausau,  Wisconsin 

interviews  on  the  streets  from  coast  to  coast  with  surviving  dropout  runaway  youth 
reveal  common  diararterlstics  and  recommendations  for  prevention. 
TowGf360 

Creative  Thinking 

Kathy  L  Goff,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Get  'hands-c.i"  experiences  In  amative  thinking.  Experience  the  works  of  E.  Paul 
Torrance  and  the  basics  of  creativity  and  classroom  applkations. 

Commodore 

Adapting  Materials  to  Meet  ttie  Needs  of  AU  Children 

Imogene  Land,  Kay  S.  Bull,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 

A  system  for  adapting  materi^s  will  be  presented.  Partidpants  wili  learn  adaptation 
technk^u^  (for  packaging  materials),  systems  for  using  materials,  development  of 
environmental  dimates  for  indivklualizatton,  and  management/superviskjn  strategies. 
Patidpants  will  aeate  Indlvkiualized  materials  for  their  own  dassrooms 

Captains 

1  -.^  -  3:00  pm  Parent  Institute  Sessions 

Model  Parent  Services  in  Rorlda 

Susan  Duwa,  Executive  Diredor.  Parent-to-Parent  of  Fk>rida;  Unda  Pitts.  Director  of  Training, 

Parent  Educatton  Netv\^rk  (PEN)  of  Florida;  Sally  Wade,  Executive  Diredor,  Human 

Assistance  Network  Directory  Sendees  (HANDS)  of  Rorlda 

This  workshop  will  explore  three  statewWe  parent  organizations  that  provide  services  to 
families  witii  spedai  needs  children.  Each  organization  utilizes  parents  as  the 
provklers  of  the  service. 

Salon  IV 

3:00  -  3:20  p*  ■»  Break 

3:20  -  5:00  pm  Teacher  and  Parent  Institute  Sessions 

(continued  from  8:^  am) 

5:00  -  6:00  pm  Parent/Teacher  Social 

Hospitality/Cash  Bar  at  Podside 


ERIC 
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tkindav.  March  5 


7:30  am  -  5:00  pm 


I'^cgistration /Information 
G  vsta/  Bailtxxjm  foyer 


8:;^ -10:00  am 


T^Oer  Institute  Sessions 


Easy  Ways  to  Use  Songs  for  Teachk^  and  Learning 

Tom  Hunter,  enterta^/erHicator,  Belli^igham,  Washington 

This  woricshop  wiii  pr^ent  practicil  strategies  for  listening  nnore  doseiy  to  the  feelings, 
insights,  and  pace  of  children  thi'^ugh  the  use  of  songs.  This  session  will  teach 
partidp^its  how  to  iistm  tc  the  way  songs  carry  powerful  positive  images  for  building 
cc^ifidence  and  setf-^teem.  It  wW  b}so  explore  how  songs  can  prompt  classroom 
discussions  and  projects. 


Ready,  Set,  Goi  A  Model  Community  R^urce  ^'lan  for  Rural  Schools 

Maxine  M.  KUcrease,  Western  Oregon  State  College,  Monniouth 

A  community  resource  ^an  to  involve  par^^nts,  students,  staff,  and  community 
members  will  be  presented.  Data  on  student  achievement  gains  and  staff  satisfaction 
will  be  shared. 

Convnodore 

B:30 '  10:00  am  Parent  Institute  Session 

Accessing  Services  for  Children  with  Disabilities:  The  Rural  Family  Perspective  •  Panel 


Suzanne  Ripley.  Acting  Deputy  Director,  National  Information  Center  for  Children  and  Youth 
with  Handicaps  (NICHCY).  Washington,  D.C.;  Margaret  Burley,  Ohio  Coalition  for  the 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children,  Worthington,  Ohio;  ICathy  Odie,  .Assc^ation  for  the  Care 
of  Children's  Health  and  Mississippi  Govemor's  Office,  New  SIpe.  Mississippi;  Dcbbis 
Cavelier,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  the  Palm  Beaches.  Rorida;  Jenine  Kern,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  of  Broward  County,  Rorida 

This  session  will  discuss  the  process  of  accessing  medical  services,  respite  care,  and 
school  and  community  resources 


CafMins 


Discussion 


SaJonlV 


10:00  - 10:20  am 


Break 


10:20  am  -  Noon 


Teacher  and  Parent  Institute  Sessions 

(continued  from  8:30  am) 


Noon  - 1:30  pm 


Lunch  (on  your  own) 


1:30  -  3:00  pm 


Teacher  Institute  Sessions 
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Sunday,  March  S  (continued) 


Enhandftg  Tr»isition  Through  Self-Esteem 

J<»eph  Rolwts,  San  Jose  State  University,  Calltomja;  Lorentina  Carroll.  LodI  Unified  School 
District,  Stockt(»i.  Califontia 

Ov&  50  classroom  strategic  to  whance  positive  sei^estesm  will  be  p»*»sented  in  a 
•hands-on"  worlcshop  approach.  Parents  and  teswhers  will  benefit 

1 :30  -  3.-00  pm  Parent  Institute 

Bulldlr,s  Seif-Esteem  for  Children  with  Handicaps  and  Their  Parents 

Jos^  R<^3^,  San  Jose  State  University,  CaWofrta;  Ijorwitina  Carroll,  teacher  and  parent  of 

hand'ca^aped  student,  Ijjdi  Unified  S<rfK)ol  m.tiki,  Stoddcm,  CaWdmla 

Over  50  classroom  strategies  to  enhance  positive  self-^teem  will  be  presenter^'  In  a 
•hands-on"  woricshop  approach.  Parents  and  teachers  will  benefit. 

SakmlV 

3:00  -  3:20  pm  Break 

3:20  -  5:00  pm  Teacher  institute  Sessions 

(continued  from  1 :30  pm) 

3:30 -5:00  pm  Parent  InsHtut©; 

Planning  Meeting  for  ACRES  Parent  Consortium 

Suzanne  Ripley,  Acting  Deputy  Director,  National  Clearhighouse  for  Children  and  Youth  with 
Handicaps  (NiCHCY),  Washington.  D.C.;  Audrey  Holm.  Parent  Spedallst-Callfomia 

.t2^^«^^®  ^  Northwn  Callfomia  Coalition  for  Parent  Training  and  Instruction. 
WiilHs,  California 

An  open  foojm  for  parents  and  professionals  to  explore  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
rural  families  witii  handicapped  children. 
Tower  360 

4:0)  -  5:CH)  pm  AIDS  Education  Videos  -  rower  360- 

"Everyone  Can  Avoid  AIDS" 
"AIDS-Wlse,  No  Lies" 
"I  Have  AiDS-A  Teenager's  Story" 

5:00  -  5:45  pm  ACRES:  Session  for  First-Time  Conference  Participants 

Doris  Helge,  Director.  ACRES,  BelUngham.  Washington;  Joseph  Roberts,  San  Jose  State 

University.  California;  Kay  Bull,  Ol<iahoma  State  University.  Stillwater 

First-time  conference  partidpants  will  be  welcomed  and  introduced  to  ACRES  goals 
and  activities.  This  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  ACRES  members-old  and 
new. 

Tower  36  T 
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Sunday,  March  5  (continudd) 

5:00  -  8:00  pm  Hospitality /Cash  Bar  at  Poolside 

5:45  -  7:00  pm  l   hQ  Editorial  Board  Meeting 

Boardroom 
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Monday.MarehS 

7:^  am  -  5:^  pm  Registration/Information 

Cryista/  Battr<^  Fofer 

8:30  -  9:50  am  Pl^iary  Session 

W^coma  etfid  Introductk^    Cosponsors  and  Conference  Ranners  °  Doris  Helge 

Introduction  -  Kay  S.  BuH 

Future  Rural  Educatdi^'  Nurturing  by  Song 

Tom  Hurrt^,  a  singer,  songwrtter,  and  educator  from  BeHingham,  Washington,  is 
irtvoived  In  integrating  participatory  art  into  schools,  our  lives,  and  this  conference! 

Salonl&ll 

9:50  •  10:10  am  Break 

Crysfia/  Sa///oom  Foyer 

10:10 -11:00  am  Concurrent  Sessions 

Team  Teaching:  Bridging  the  Gap  In  the  Continuum 

Mary  Ann  Brenzovlch,  St  Mary's  Cot^  Pidaiic  SclK>ois,  Leonardtown,  MarylarKi 

The  pres^itatlon  highlights  a  review  of  research,  as  well  as  ttie  results  of  a  local  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Tean  Teaching  Programs  (pairing  regular  and  special 
educators)  for  the  disat>led.  Survey  evaluation  data  are  also  reported. 

Training  Special  Educators  to  Serve  Handicapped  Migrant  Students 

Bonnie  ik^ce,  Ann  CranstorhQingras,  John  S.  Piatt,  Univei'Slty  of  South  Florida,  Tampa 

Thte  presentation  wiU  indude  an  overview  of  the  needs  of  migrant  students  with 
handtoaps  and  a  description  of  a  teacher  training  program  designed  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Cafitains 

Project  VITRA:  Serving  Rural  Students  with  Visual  Handicaps 

Ton!  Heinze,  Northern  tllir>ols  University,  DeKalb 

Project  VITRA  trains  teachers  to  work  with  rural  visually  handicapped  students  and  their 
dassroom  teachers  via  specialized  coursework,  practice,  and  innovative  projects.  Find 
out  how! 

Tower 36? 

Gifted  and  Talented  Students:  The  Show  Must  Go  On 

Robert  C.  Steinmiiler,  Raouf  Haiaby,  Ouachita  Baptist  University;  Georgine  Steinmiller, 

Henderson  State  University,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas 

This  presentatk>n  will  elaborate  on  the  steps  to  guide  gifted  and  talented  students 
through  the  process  of  creating  and  performing  their  own  one-act  plays  based  on 
historical  research. 

Tower  470 

New  Preschool  Screening  Instrument  for  Use  in  Identifying  At-RlsK  Children  in  Rural 
Areas 

Marion  B.  Duncan,  Loreta  Holder-Brown,  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa 

Identification  of  at-risk  preschool  children  has  become  an  issue  since  the  passagv^  of 
P.L  99-457.  This  session  Is  designed  to  assist  professionals  in  the  selection  of 
appropriate  saeening  instruments  for  this  population. 

Tower  471 
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Monday,  March  6  (continued) 

Colbborativ»  Apfiroach  to  Inservlee  Training 

Karni^  P?^'  Univwsity  of  SoUth&m  Makie.  Portland;  Susa^i  KImmerly,  Vwmont 
Dep^moit^EAicaaon,  Montpeiidr;  David  Roberts,  Department  of  Education,  Fredericton. 
New  Brun8wlcl<;  Ruth  Kimmons,  Atiantic  PrtMr^,  Spedai  Educatton  Auttiority,  Halifax,  Nova 

This  session  wffi  desc!t»  a  cdlatjorative  sHaSI  developmoit  process  talking  place  In 
seven  states  arKl  provinces.  Tools  will  be  avaHai:^  to  help  participants  replicate  this 
model. 

Rural  Special  Education  Res^rch:  Knowing  our  Past,  Antldpating  our  Future 

Colleen  Capper,  Unh/wsity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

UtiUzbig  stimulating  grafrfiic  displays,  partidpants  wffl  be  updated  on  rural  special 
education  research,  then  will  engage  In  a  provocative  exchange  of  Ideas  on  future 
research  and  its  role  In  social  sdence. 

TowwOeo 

TransWon  of  Secondaryr-Age  Students  in  Maine  from  High  School  to  the  Community 

Gorham      ^'  '^^^^"s.  Cyrene  Siegora,  University  of  South  Maine, 

Three  separate  research  studies  were  conducted  that  exan^ned  the  transition  process 
m  rural  8<^ools  In  Maine.   The  findings  from  these  studies  portray  how  school 
personnel  and  students  are  managing  the  transition  period. 
Tower  461 

Impact  of  the  Attorney's  Fee  Bill  on  Missouri's  Rural  Schools 
Jerry  D.  Wright,  Northwest  Missouri  State  University,  Maryville;  Mark  VanZant,  Missouri 
Depar^errt  of  SecOTda/y  &  Bementary  Education,  Jefferson  City;  John  R.  Moraan.  Clear 
Lake  High  School,  Clear  Ul<e,  Iowa  y  .w«a. 

S  f®^<,2l^'      process  hearings  In  Missouri  from  1976  to  1988  and  the  impact  of 
KL.  99-372  on  rural  schools.  Reports  a  survey  of  school  and  parent  perceptions 
Proposes  changes  to  increase  due  process  in  mral  areas 
Tower  371 

1 1 : 1 0  am  -  Noon  Concurrent  Sessions 

CWiSIot Approach  to  Teaching  Temporal  Concepts  to  Pr^chool  Exceptional 

Kersity^on?^  ^^^^^^  Johnson,  John  Nash,  Northeastem  Louisiana 

Presentation  introduces  a  new  learning  theory-based  approach  of  teaching  time-tellinq 
to  exceptional  children.  A  data-based  presentation.  It  defends  using  a  digital-first 
mod^^°        teaching  temporal  concepts  to  preschool  exceptional  children 
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Monday,  March  6  (contimjed) 


Sup^vteton  of  FMd-^ed  Practlcuin  Ex|»rieitcM  in  Rural  Training  Sites 

Dennis  R.  Km^^czyk,  Indiana  University,  B!oomington 

^sion  vral  (tfovicte  guldeHr^  for  dav^of^  and  sup^vteing  field-based  prac^m 
experlnices  in  communitias.  Emph^is  wiH  be  (^ac^  on  org^iizing  experiences 
;^^ated  to  Integration  of  nttcfly  handteapped  into  rogtitar  education.  Samples  of  project 
ctesolptkms,  ^laiyses    trakiing  activities,  and  supenHsion  guid^lnes  vtdli  be  provided. 

Caf^ns 

Rural  Transition  Planning  for  Secondary  Students  with  Severs  Disabilities  -  The  Alaska 
Experienco 

Porterfield,  Special  Education  S^vice  Agency,  Anchor^,  Alaska 

The  Alaska  Consortium  for  Transition  Sendees    dev^oping  a  process  of  secondary 
transitton  pianrtlng  for  student  with  severe  handicaps  Hvirig  in  rural  Alaska. 
Tower  ^1 

Utaraey  •  The  Challenge  of  the  Twenty-First  Century:  A  Rural  Community  Adopts  a 
Uterature-Based  L^guage  Arts  Program 

Terry  A.  Feick,  Donna  Myers,  Frances  R.  Tye,  Washington  Court  House  City  Schools, 

Washington  Court  House,  Qtio 

A  Rterature-b^ed  program  that  effectlveJy  teaches  chiklren  from  a  oirai  bcKHtground  to 
think,  read,  write,  Hstan,  and  speak  will  be  presented,  involved  teach^  will  present 
examples  of  dilkjren's  products. 

Tower  371 

British  1981  Educatton  Act  and  Its  Implementation  in  a  Rural  County 

C^rek  R.  Newbury,  POWYS  Local  Educatksn  Authority,  UarKirindod  Wells,  United  Kingdom 
An  outline  of  the  main  features  of  major  British  special  education  legislation,  with  an 
account  of  responses  to  this  by  parents,  teachers,  sclioois,  and  administrators. 

Tower  461 

Low-incidence  Task  Force 

Colleen  Capper,  University  ot  VVisconsin,  Madison 

Past  activities  will  be  detalied.  Discussion  leading  to  the  foundation  of  future  goals  will 

take  place. 
Salon  IV 

Children  writh  AIDS  In  the  Public  Schools 

Lee  Coose,  Gocto  Bementary  School,  Sarasota,  Florida;  Bruce  HInson,  Rorida 

Diagnostic/Learning  Resource  System,  Sarasota 

The  primary  focus  of  this  presentation  relates  to  the  development  of  a  school  board 
policy  which  provides  an  education  for  HIV/AIDS  students  in  the  public  schools. 

Tower  300 
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Monday,  March  6  (continuecQ 

Suecd^hd  State  Mod^  of  ^arent/Prof^slonal  Partnership  in  Special  Education 
Nona  M.  Rynn,  Parent  Advocacy  Training  Center.  Alexandria,  Wglnte;  Nancy  Thabet,  Mary 
Patricia  Fanefl,       \^r^  Department  of  Education,  Charleston;  n^ph  iC  Price,  Jr., 
PoKll^ai  County  Board  <^  EcNJCStfJon,  Frartdin,  West  Virginia;  Sylvia  Schrader,  Ruth  Mooney, 
Parent  Resource  Center,  Franldin,  West  Vii^^ 

A  ^atewide  pareiit  resource  carter  model  program  Is  anaiyzoJ  from  the  perspective  of 
stete  and  ioc^y  administrators,  and  c?  a  parent  and  educator  team  delivering  sendees  to 
parents  in  their  rural  communities. 
TOW&-471 


Noon  - 1 :30  pm  ACRES  National  Rural  Special  Education 

Exemplary  Program  Awards  Luncheon 

i-arry  Marrs,  presiding 

Kay  Bull  and  Timothy  Kelly,  presenting  awards 

Winners: 

Ressarch  and  Evaluation 

Marshall  Wek^,  Harry  Bluhm 
Education^  Telecommunications  l=>roje<a  (ETP) 
Preseivfce/Snsefwfce  Tracing 

Karen  Haines,  Qwyl  Prichard 
Spoech-l4ttigi«ige  Pathctogy  Rural  Project 
Services  In  the  Lea&  Restrictive  Environment 
Bnjca  Hulme,  J.  Bradley  Gamer 
Muiti-Hitfidicapped  Mnary  Unit 
infant  and  Earty  CMidhood  intervention 
Mary  Beth  Wilson,  Brenda 
North  Dakota  ^rly  Childhood  Traci<ing  System 
Vocationai  Training  and  Transition 
BobBaadeland 

Secondary  Vocational/Post-Secondafy  Vocational  Transition  Project 
Interagency  CoHat>oration 

Gary  Dutey,  Wayne  White 
Cooperative  Spedal  Education  Effort 

Gifted 

Jean  L^ne,  Richard  Jones 
EXPRO,  Dayton  School  District  #2 

Saionl&ll 

1 :30  -  2:20  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Preservice  Model:  Training  for  the  Use  of  Metacognltlve  and  L^rnino  Strateoies  In 
Regular  and  Special  Education 

James  E.  Calder,  Deborah  L  Smith,  Phillip  B.  Waldrop,  Arkansas  State  University,  State 
University  ' 

Presentation  to  include  the  integration  of  the  Cognitive  Cuniculum  for  Young  Children 
and  the  Strategies  Inten/ention  Approach  (Including  field  experiences)  into  pre-existinq 
teacher  preparation  programs. 
Captains 
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Monday,  March  6  (continued) 


Su|>6ivls6d  Careo"  Opportuniti^  {n  a  Rural  Snvlronmeffit  •  Project  SCORE 

John  M.  Beard,  Humboldt  UniM  School  Distri^  Dewey,  ArUona 

f^txus  on  the  dev^opm^it  and  estat>nshment  of  cofnmunity-t)ased  work  sites  for 
specif  needs  sUjd^its;  related  instruction/skill  enhancenwit  and  curriculum  design 
stralagles. 

Contmocfof8 

OcaipatkMial  Therapy  Practice  In  Urtsan  Versus  Rural  School  Sterna 

Terry  Crow©,  Eiizaiseth  Kanny,  Univ^slty  d  Washkigton,  Seattle 

Results  of  a  siivey  completed  by  Z52  ^%  r^um  rate)  occupational  th^apists 
em(:^oyed  in  school  system  wiU  be  f^esented.  Therapists  empk)yed  In  rural  school 
systems  wW  be  compiued  to  those  emptoyed  in  urban  s^iod  systems.  Survey  dealt 
with  jobs,  problems  encountered,  educational  needs,  caseloads,  etc. 

MaUislreaming  the  Hearing  Impaired  College  Student  A  Comprehensive  Program 

Nand  A.  Scheetz,  North  Ftorida  Juntor  Coilc^,  Madison,  Fk>rkte 

Reuses  on  those  elements  necessity  to  estabMsh  and  condu<^  a  successful 
mainsfreamed  program  for  posteecondary  hearing  knpaired  students.  Explores 
vocatton^,  academic,  and  ind^sertdent  living  sidlls  in  a  junk^  college  setting. 

Tower  47X) 

Health  &  Related  Services  Task  Force:  How  to  Keep  a  Task  rorce  Health  and  Alive 

Sandra  Stuart-SlddaU,  California  State  University,  Chico 

Th!s  presentatii^  wM  desaibs  the  1938-89  task  force  activities  and  solicit  1989-90 
activities.  Suggestk>ns  wiU  be  oifored  on  how  to  network  and  communicate  with 
colleagues  who  are  spread  geographteaiiy  sooss  the  U.S.A. 

Tcwer471 

ACRES  Exemplary  Program  1:  R^earch  and  Evaluation 

Educattonal  Telecommunication  (ETC),  Department  of  Education,  Universuy  nf  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Dr.  Marshaii  Wek:h,  Executive  (Erector,  Dr.  Harry  Bluhm,  Acting  Dean 

The  &hjcattonal  Teiecommunk^ations  Project  (ETC)  is  a  vidoo-technicai  consortium 
dedtoated  to  deveksping,  producing,  and  disseminating  quality  state-of-the-art 
^ucational  telecommunication  courses  and  other  instructionai  products. 

Salc^lll 

Project  AIME:  Multicultural  Training  for  Special  Educators 

Pegjgy  L  Anderson,  Henry  B.  Reiff,  Audrey  D.  McCray,  William  Glenn  Morgan.  Southern 

Louisiana  University,  Hammond 

This  presentation  will  describe  a  demonstration  project  that  focuses  on  revising 
university  special  education  training  to  reflect  a  more  mutticuttural  approach  to  teacher 
preparation.  Focus  is  on  unit  and  infusion  approaches  to  program  revision. 

Tower  560 

Inservice  Education  for  Special  Education  Teachers  in  Rural  Areas 

Sandra  Silver,  Paul  Bunyan  Elementary  School,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 

An  inservice  education  model  that  is  readily  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  isolated  rural 
special  educatton  teadier  will  be  described.  Assumptions  underlying  inservice  and  the 
difflailties  found  in  njral  special  education  inservice  will  be  explored. 

Salon  IV 
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Vdmiofit  Parent/Profes^onal  Partnerships 

KathteoiA.  SoHace,  Betty  MWzia,  State  Departnient  of  Education,  Montpeller,  Vermont 

The  preswitatlon  win  describe  Vermont's  efforts  In  pareni/pfofesslonal  collat)oration 
&n6  how  these  e«orts  promote  better  education  for  our  children. 

Tower  361 

Early  Childhood  Preventive  Cunlciiium 

Naihan  Farber,  Earty  Childhood  Preventive  Cunriculum,  Ktofii,  Rorlda 

A  first  ^ade  diagnostio-prescrlptlve  teacher  management  systems  approach  to 
preventing  learning  problems  will  be  demonstrated.  The  focus  is  on  prereading 
perceptual  sidlls.  The  model  is  nationally  validated.  Innovative,  and  effective  for  at-risk 
cWldren. 

Tower  371 


2:30  -  3:20  pm  Concun-ent  Sessions 

Special  Education  T^^er  Competmcles:  Review  of  the  Uterature 

Stephen  D.  Dempsey,  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas 

The  purpose  of  the  ii^esentatlon  is  to  describe  recent  studies  related  to  teacher 

competencies  for  spedal  populations.  Relative  validity  of  these  competencies  will  be 

examined.  Implications  for  njral  spedal  education  will  also  be  addressed. 
Capons 

MeeUng  Needs  with  Scarce  Resources:  Community  Networi(  Building  for  Low-Incidence 
conditiofts 

Judith  A.  Kahn,  Georgianna  Larson,  PATHFINDER,  MlnneapoMs,  Minnesota 

PATHRNDER  personnel  will  present  their  community  network  model  for  children  with 
chronk:  health  conditions  and  their  families  living  in  rural  communities. 

Tower  461 

Communication  Games  for  Deaf  Children 

Barbara  Luetke-Stahlman,  Nc^em  Illinois  University,  DeKalb 

Four  baste  communkiatfon  games  to  entice  deaf  indivkJuais  to  try  new  fonns  of 
language  will  be  explained.  Materials  are  inexpensive  and  can  fadlitate  a  range  of  use 
content,  and  form  skills.  Focus  is  on  rural  teachers  working  individually  with  students 
having  communicatton  disorders. 

Tower  360 

ACRES  National  Early  Childhood  Task  Force  Report 

Paulette  m\s^  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Task  Force  Leader 
Fadlitator:  Gail  Raymond,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 

Past  activities  will  be  detailed.  New  activities  will  be  developed  and  goals  will  be  set  for 

the  next  year. 

Salon  IV 


Crackerbarrei  Session:  Strategies  for  Serving  At-Rlsk  Students 

Doris  Helge,  ACRES,  Bellingham,  Washington 

This^sesston  will  generate  discussion  of  strategies  to  serve  handi<^ped  students  who 
are  at  risk'  (e.g.,  abused,  chemically  dependent,  minority,  suicidal,  poor,  delinouent 
sexually  active,  etc.). 

Tower  470  34 
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ACRES  Exen^stary  Progrem  2:  Pr^ervlce/lnseivlca 

Speech4..ffligui^  Pathology  Rural  Pn^^  West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown 

Dr.  iiBSW  Hak\9S,  Qinical  Assistant  Professor;  Or.  Cheryl  Prichard,  Assistant  Professor;  Dr. 

Dennis  Rusceflo,  Chair/Prc^essor,  Departrnent  of  Speech  PaMogy  and  Audiology 

TNs  program  Is  designed  tc  address  the  issues  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  SLPs  in 

The  Parent  Education  Network 

Linda  H.  Pitts,  Janet  Jacoby,  Parent  Education  Network,  Tampa,  Rorida 

PEN  provkjes  informatkin  and  training  to  parents  of  handtoapped  chikiren  to  help  them 
buiki  partnerships  vidth  professkmals  and  understand  ttie  school  system.  A  description 
of  those  servi^  vM  be  provktod. 

Eastern  SIkh  a  Word  Processing  Evaluation  Project 

James  B.  Gray.  Glen  Hammertsac^er,  University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore,  Princess  Anne; 
Cathy  Simon,  Worchester  County  SchooJs,  Newark,  Maryland 

A  review  of  a  three-year  project  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  word  processing  on  the 

writing  skills  of  handicapped  students. 
Tow&'361 

Mod^  for  Delivery  of  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  to  Rural  Local  Education 
Agencies 

John  A.  McLaughlin,  Wemme  E  Walls,  Cyndi  B.  Roberts,  Virginia  Tech,  Blacksburg 

This  sessbn  will  present  a  service  delivery  model  for  provkiing  training/technical 
assistance  to  school  professionals  sending  spedal  needs  students  in  rural  and/or 
geographteally  isolated  areas. 

Tower  371 

Public  Law  94-1 42:  A  Time  to  Re-Examine 

Jonathan  C.  Mcintlre.  Vermont  Achievement  Center,  Rutland;  David  B.  Barnes,  Bennington- 
Rutland  Supervisory  Unk>n,  Manchester  Center,  Vermont 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  discuss  the  major  points  in  service  delivery 
systems  tiiat  must  be  reexamined  to  improve  services  for  children  with  special  needs. 
Specifto  focus  on  loo|3hol^,  problems,  and  what  should  be  done. 
Commodore 

3:20  -  3:40  pm  Break 

Crystal  Baiiroom  Foyer 

3:40  -  4:30  pm  Concurrent  sessions 

Managing  Occupational  Therapy  in  Rural  Education 

Winnie  W.  Dunn,  Debra  Cook,  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center.  Kansas  City 

Rural  schools  present  unique  challenges  for  occupational  therapists.  This  session  will 
present  strategies  for  developing  criteria  for  service  provision,  networl<lng,  and 
educational  consultation. 

Tower  461 
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Personn^  R<^nimnfiiit  and  Retention  Task  Force:  State  Agency  Issues 

Pete  Biaggto.  Nebrg^  De{3»tm«it  61  &hJcation,  Lincoln 

State  Education  l^ues  Sharing  Session  -  TNs  s^slon  syiows  personnel  to  share 
corw^ns  and  propose  scMutions  to  cunent  issues  fa^fig  state  education  agendes. 
Per8<»mei  developmwt,  sunogate  parent  procedures,  federai  diild  count,  funding, 
rule/reguiation  development,  federal  on-site  visitations,  state  nHHiitoring  of  local  school 
cfetricts,  aid  <^  process  are  some  of  the  areas  to  be  discussed. 

Mlnn^ota's  Cti^igbig  Iron  Range  Community:  Teacher  Education  for  the  21st  Cemury 

John  H.  Hakarovi^,  Bemidji  State  University,  Minnesota 

This  session  will  pr^ent  an  outreach  distance  learning  program  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teadiers  at  the  t)accalaureate  tevei.  This  program  contains  a  special 
education  component 

Tower  3^ 

Model  fdr  Providing  Technlcai  Assistance  In  Rural  Areas 

Kathiyn  W.  Heller,  Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta 

A  project  which  provides  tralnlf^  to  teachers  of  children  with  severe  mental  handicaps 
Is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  model  design  and  administrative  concerns  for 
implementation. 

Tower  361 

Comparison  of  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Competencies  In  Rural  and  Urban 
Settings  in  Six  States 

Martha  J.  CcHJk,  Lany  Johnson,  University  of  Alabama.  TuScaioosa;  Jennifer  Kilgo,  Virginia 

Comnujnwealth  University,  Richmond 

Competencies  of  supen/isors  of  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Programs  in  mrai 
and  urban  settings  In  Alabama,  Alaska,  Illinois,  Hawaii,  Washington,  and  Virginia  are 
compared.  Results  of  a  national  survey  on  30  competencies  will  be  presented. 

4:30  -  7:30  pm  Hospitality /Cash  Bar  at  Poolslde 

4:40  -  5:30  pm  Task  Force  Leaders  Meeting 

Boardroom 
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Tuesday,  iwarai  7 


7:00  -  7:45  am  Fun  Run  (optlonaO 

Enjoy  and  eariy  run  or  walk  with  our  Fun  Run  leaders,  Pete  Biaggio  and  Colleen 
Capper,  ^rtidpants  will  meet  by  the  poolskto.  Walkers  are  encouraged  to  join  in  the  activity. 

7:3C  am  •  5:00  pm  Registmtk>n/ln(brmation 

Oyita/ Ballroom  Fo/^- 

8:30  -  9:50  am  Plerary  Sesston  •  Sa/on  /  & // 

Introductton,  Doris  Helge 

Issu^  and  Axmms  Re^rdlng  ttie  Qenml  Education  Initiathm 

Newman  IHowe,  of  the  Unit^  States  Oepaitment  of  Education's  Offtee  of  Spedai 
Educatksn  and  Rehabilltattve  Servtoes.  wilf  lead  a  panel  discussion  addressing  various  issues 
surrounding  the  G^teral  Educatton  Initiative.  Panel  members  are:  Bernard  IHannon,  Director 
of  Special  Educatk)n,  Cot^crstivc  School  Scn/ices,  Renssdaer,  Indiana;  Colleen  Clipper, 
Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Special  Educatk>n  and  People  Servk:es,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison;  and  Audray  Holm,  parent  of  a  spedai  education  student,  Wiillts, 
Caiifomia. 

9:50 '10:10  am  Break 

Crysmi  Ballroom  Foyer 

10:10  - 1 1 :00  am  Conoinent  Sessions 

Model  System  for  State  Education  Agency  Approval  for  Special  Edi'catSon 

Paraprofesslonats:  Implications  fdr  Rural  Spiral  Education 

Phyllis  M.  Kelly,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Educatksn,  Topeka 

The  purpose  of  this  sesston  is  to  gi^^  an  overview  of  a  model  system  for  state  aporoval 
of  spedai  education  paraprofessionals  and  the  Implk^ations  for  ru'  <  spedai  education. 
Extensive  handouts  on  implementing  a  paraprofessional  system  ar^  jirovided. 

Commodore 

Rural  Transition:  Planning  for  A.C.C.E.S.S. 

Mary  Ann  Brenzovich,  St.  Mary's  County  Public  Schools,  Leonardtown.  IWIaryland 

The  presentatkin  highlights  the  results  of  a  rural  county's  efforts  to  provide  effective 
transitional  services  for  the  disabled.  Focus  is  on  planning,  coH^^hnration.  linkage,  and 
evaluation  within  a  system's  approach. 

Tower  461 

Training  the  Rural  Transition  Program  Spedalist 

Joyce  Beam,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore;  Arline  Halper,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington  D.C. 

This  presentation  will  describe  a  training  program  which  addresses  the  need  for 

developing  teams  of  transition  specialists  in  rural  areas. 
Tower  470 
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Scarce  as  Hens'  Teeth:  Recruiting  and  Retaining  Therapists  in  Rural  Areas 

Bart^ara  Chandler,  American  Ocojpationai  Therapy  Assod^ion;  Jody  Deiehanty,  American 
Physicfiri  Therapy  Assodatlon;  y\ck\  Deal,  Amertean  Speech-Lot^^a^Heauing  Assodation 

This  sesston  will  focus  on  recruitment  and  retention  olf  pro^ssion^ys  in  rural  areas. 

Presenters  wiH  also  dteo^  the  activities  of  their  assodaiions  as  they  relate  to  services 

in  rural  areas. 
Toy^470 


Best  Practices  In  T^^lng  the  Learning  Disabled 

Gil  Guerin,  San  Jose  State  University,  Caiifomia 

This  presentation  wtti  examine  'best  practices'  in  teaching  induding;  i<ey  lesson 
eiennents,  questioning  fonnats,  guided  practice,  transitions,  and  cooperative  teaming. 

Caf^ns 

ACRES  Exemplary  Program  3:  Services  in  the  L^st  Restricth^e  Environment 
Ivlumhandtcapped  Primary  Unit,  Sharon  tuememary  School,  Sheron  Center,  Ohio 
Or.  Bnice  Huime,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel,  Sharon  Bemwrtay;  Mr.  J.  Bradley  Gamer, 
Director  of  Severe  Handicapped  Programs.  Medina  City  Sdioc^  Medina.  Ohto 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  individuiti  needs,  as  the  general  needs  of 
students  with  muitiprfs  handicaps.  Some  of  the  ^)ais  are  to  promote  positive  seif- 
esteem  in  each  child,  pragmatic  approadies  to  educating  the  studerrts  with  spedai 
needs,  and  opportunities  for  the  multiple  and  sev^eiy/profbundly  retarded  (MSPR) 
children  to  experience  sodaiization,  normaiizatk»i,  and  integration  with  age- 
appropriate  peers. 
Satonin 

Interactive  Television  for  Rural  Educators:  Does  it  Deliver? 

M.  Winston  (Winn)  Egan,  Iva  Dene  McOeary,  Kathleen  Robins,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  l-al<e 
City 

This  presentation  provides  an  in-depth  lool<  at  the  effectiveness  of  interadlve  television 
in  delivering  preservice  education  to  prospective  spedai  educators  In  rural/remote 
communities.  Data  reported  from  a  four-year  study. 
Tovi^360 

improving  Question  Use  in  Group  or  Individual  instruction  with  Hearing-Impaired 
Students 

Barbara  l-ueti<e-Stahlman,  Northern  tllinois  University,  I3eKaib 

This  presentation  will  provide  empirical  data  as  a  basis  for  three  practical 
considerations  when  working  with  hearing-Impaired  students:  1)  types  of  questions 
asked;  2)  effective  questions  prompts;  and  3)  tasi<  analyzing  cognitively  challenging 
questions. 

Tower  361 

Support  for  Rural  Families  of  Hospitalized  Infants:  The  Parents'  Perspective 

Unda  L  Rynn,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston 

A  study  of  the  support  system  available  to  njral  parents  of  hospitalized  infants  with 
spedai  needs  wiii  be  presented.  Results  of  in-depth  inten/lews  will  be  shared  along 
with  condusions  and  recommendations  for  appropriate  services. 

Tcfwer  371 


Tuesday.  March  7  (continued) 

Update  on  OSERS  Funding  and  Sufiport  for  Training  of  Rural  Spodal  Educators:  OSERS 
Prtoritias  imd  Ro^tetions  Including  an  Update  on  Con^asskuiai  Reauthorization 

Norman  Hov^,  U.S.  D^Dartment  of  Education.  Washir^ton,  D.C 

Norm  Howe,  Dfrector  or  Personn^  Prepsration  at  OSERS,  will  explain  the 
D^>artmmit's  priorities  for  the  next  funding  cycle,  current  legislation  pending,  and  what 
is  happening  in  Washington,  D.C. 

SalonlV 

Effect  of  Soeiocultural  Factors  on  the  Academic  Achievement  of  Eiem^itary  Resource 
Room  Minority  Group  Children 

Richard  F.  Rodriguez,  Western  New  Mexico  University,  SHv^  City 

A  research  study  was  conducted  to  Investigate  ttie  effect  of  sociocuitural  factors  on  the 
academic  achievement  of  Mexican-American  (^iidren  id^titied  as  learning  dlsabied 
and  assigned  part-time  to  a  Resource  Boom  setting. 

Tower  471 

1 1 : 1 0  am  -  Noon  Concurrent  Sessions 

Cleaning  Out  the  Wh^barrow:  Planning  Appropriate  Assessmwits  for  Transition 
David  M.  Finn,  University  of  Alabama,  Bimningham;  Pamela  R.  Tazioli,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle 

This  session  higiilights  assessment  issues  commonly  occurring  during  transition 
f^riods  for  young  children.  Retd-tested  procedures  for  utilizing  your  assessment  tools 
will  be  shared. 
Caf^ns 

Collaborative  Consultation  in  Teacher  Training:  Rural  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
CaseS^dy 

Ruth  V.  Burgess.  Edna  Hen'on,  Jo  Robertson,  Dale  Range.  James  Layton,  Southwest  Missouri 

State  University.  Springfield 

Using  a  muftldisdpiinary  approach,  this  session  will  present  a  case  study  of  an  in-field, 
competency-based  training  program  funded  by  a  Mellon  grant  and  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University. 

To^r371 

Maine  Cued  Speech  Camp:  Success  Story  for  Parents,  Tochers,  and  Children  in  a  Rural 
State 

Lynda  J.  Mazzoia,  Mari<  Fasold,  Cued  Speech  Assodation  of  Maine;  Kathryn  Maritovchicit, 
University  of  Maine,  Farmington;  Heather  Griffiths,  Maine  Cued  Speech  Camp,  Gardiner 

This  presentation  will  focus  on  the  purpose,  funding,  and  implementation  of  a 
successful,  well-established  resource  for  children  with  hearing  impairments  and  their 
families. 
Tower  360 

Preservlce/lnservlce  Tasi?  Force:  Survey  Report 

June  Lemi<e,  University  of  Rediands,  Califomia 

Task  force  members  will  present  the  results  of  a  survey  of  teacher  credential  agencies 
in  which  states  require  special  education  teachers  to  hold  a  regular  education 
credential  and  the  impact  that  this  has  on  rural  special  education. 

SelonlV 
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ACRES  Ex^^ry  Pfo^m  4:  infant  and  Early  Childhood 

North  Dakota  Early  ChHdhood  Tracking  System,  State  Department  of  Publk:  Instructton, 

Bismarck 

Maiy  Beji  WHson,  Prt^  Coordlnaton  Brenda  Oas,  Assistant  Director  of  Special  Educatkjn 
The  pi^pose  of  this  system  is  to  provide  a  coordinated  system  for  Identifteatkjn  of 
Waits  Old  young  c^ren  at-risk  for  devek^ental  delays,  whteh  includes  monitoring 
Of  growth  and  devrt<H^Tient,  refwral  to  apprc^>riate  sendees,  amj  follow-up. 

ConamtatkHi  Sklfls:  An  Essential  Competency  for  Teachers  of  Hearing-Impaired 
Students  Who  Woric  in  Rural  Settings 

Jolin  L  Ijickner,  htorthoTi  IHinois  Unlvwsity,  DeKalb 

T|^  purpose  of  this  presentetion  is  to  provide  an  oven/iew  of  collaborative  consultation 
tor  heaing  impaired  students,  and  to  delineate  some  principles  and  techniques  to 
fadUtate  the  implementation  of  this  method  of  service  deliverv 

Tower  471  ^ 

Pr^ring  Secondary  Studmts  for  the  Future:  Community-Based  inservlce  iiHodel 

Gary  L  Qasenapp,  Western  Oregw  State  College,  Monmouth 

An  overview  of  the  community-based  inservlce  modei,  a  comprehensive  model 
inca-poratlng  best  practices  in  the  areas  of  community-based  vocational  and  inservice 
training. 

Tower  367 

"Are  You  Doln'  What  You  Say  You're  Doln"?  or  Did  You  L^ve  Somethin'  Out?" 

Terry  R.  Berkeley,  Qallaudet  University,  Washington.  D.C. 

This  presentation  will  focus  on  the  practical  advantages  of  using  process  evaluation  as 
a  means  of  provWIng  accountability  and  moving  toward  the  enhancement  of  special 
education  and  other  educattonal  programs. 

Tower  461 

Teacher-Designed  Rural-Regional  Symposium  on  Gifted  Education 

Rhea  Schwartz,  Rorlda  A  &  M  University,  Tallahassee 

"All  you  ever  wanted  to  ask  about  cuniculum  for  the  gifted'-rural-regional  symposium 
devetoped  and  implemented  by  teachers  in  an  off-campus  university  course 

Commodore  ' 

Scarce  as  Hens'  Teeth:  Recruiting  and  Retaining  Therplsts  In  Rural  Areas 

Barbara  Chandler,  Jody  Delehanty,  Vicki  Deal 

10:10  am  session  continued.... Tower 470 
Noon  - 1 :30  pm  ACRES  Advisory  Board  IVIeeting 

Vfindows  on  Uie  Green 
Noon  - 1 :30  pm  Lunch  (on  your  own) 
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1 :20  •  2:20  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Rural  Special  Education  Teachers  as  Consultants:  Stratei^,  PractlraSi  and  Training 
Proc^ures 

Unda  P.  T^Nl^ston.  Kansas  State  Univ«^,  Manhattan;  llene  Kimsey,  Rural  Spedai  Education 
F^roiect,  McH^iattan 

Tliis  txesentation  vM  disct^  the  roie  of  the  specisd  educate^'  s&  a  consuit£^  t}ased  on 
experiences  of  over  100  rural  i<fitfisas  teadiers.  Topics  IndiK^ed  wifl  be  conumunicatlng 
success^Hy,  understanding  educational  change  in  the  rurai  setting,  and  enhancing 
effective  ^teraction  with  p^errts. 
Captains 

Using  Reld^sed  Personnel  to  Deliver  Coliege  Coursework  to  Teachers  in  Rural  Areas 
Barbe»^  L  Lxidiow,  James  Artesani,  West  Virginia  University,  M(^gantown 

This  session  desolbes  a  model  project  designed  to  pr^>ars  field-based  trainers  to 
delivery  Instruction  via  prepadoged  courses  to  offer  certification  programs  to  rurai 
tea'^i^^. 
Tcwer471 

PIme  Don't  Ignore  the  Adult  in  Mel  Usinif  Human  Resource  Development  (HRD) 

Training  Strategies  to  Enhance  Transfer  of  Inservice  LccrnSng 

Jeniece  E  Nelson,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  University  Pari< 

The  session  wHi  present  a  review  of  training  strategies  which  enhance  transfer  of 
training.  The  suggested  strategies  are  based  on  a  review  of  literature  and  survey  of 
SPH  and  TMi-l  teadiers  throughout  rural  Kentudcy. 

Tower  461 

Indlvldualidng  instruction  for  Inservice  Teachers  at  the  Outreach  Centers  of  Two 
Universities 

ijduis  Schwartz,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee;  Rhea  Schwartz,  Rorida  A  &  M 

University,  Tallahassee 

A  'mom  and  pop'  demonstration  of  Individualized  instnjction  in  rural  outreach  centers 
of  tm  urban  universities.  Focus  will  be  on  individualized  instructional  strategies 
modeled  by  the  presenters. 

Tower  470 

Personnd  Recrui^ent  and  Retention  Tasic  Force 
Pete  Biaggio,  Nebrasl<a  Department  of  Education,  Lincoln 

Past  accomplishments  of  the  task  force  wilt  be  detailed.  Goals  will  be  set  for  the  next 

year.  All  interested  persons  should  attend. 
Tower  361 

ACRES  Exemplary  Program  5:  Vocational  Tiaining  and  Transition 

Secondary  Vocational/Post-SeconJa'v  Vocational  Transition  Projed,  Minnesota  Valley 

Cooperative  Center,  Granite  Falls 

Mr.  Bob  Vaaddand,  Dlredor  of  Spedai  Education 

The  goals  of  this  projed  are  to  strengthen  community  interagency  in^'olvement, 
maintain  community/sdiool  work  experience  partnerships,  and  establish  a  vocational 
Laboratory. 

Salon  HI 
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Tuesday.  March  7  (continued) 


At-Rlsk       Force:  Defining  the  Dimensions  of  "AMiislr- 

Kay  S.  BuH,  Oi(iahoma  State  Univefsity,  StiUwater 

TWs  piesentation  examif^  the  dknensions  <^  'ai-tfsk'  In  terms  of  things  that  happen  to 
cNIdrw  (commisston  and  wttIssIw),  things  that  develop  (defects,  disease),  things  that 
are  e}d8^  conditions  at  Wrtti  (CX>wn'8  syndrome),  and  things  that  children  do  to 
thenisefves  (conwnisslon  and  omission)  whidi  place  them  physically,  psycholoaically. 
w  educationally  "at-risk." 

Tower  360 

Take  Two:  Lessons  in  Pro^m  Revision 

Almee  A.  Howley,  University  of  Charleston.  West  Virginia 

This  c^  study  shows  how  one  rural  district  used  a  program  evaluation  process  to 
refine  Its  secondary  program  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  Emphasis  is  on  process 
evaluation. 

TOW&-371 

Model  for  Personnel  Preparation  in  Rural  Areas:  Pr^ring  for  Continuation  after  the 
Grant 

Iva  Dene  McCleary,  Kathleen  Robins.  M.  Winston  (Winn)  Egan,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City 

A  model  is  presented  that  incorporates  clinteal  faculty,  technology,  and  departmental 
structure  for  the  continuatton  of  personnel  preparation  in  rural  areas  without  external 
funding. 
ComrTiodofe 

2:30  -  3:20  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Adaptive  Approach  System 

Imogene  Land,  Kay  S.  Bull,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 

Becwne  a  trainer  of  materials  adapted  for  chiWren  at  all  levels.  All  supplies  for  a 
workshop  in  adapting  materials  for  elementary/secondery  level  are  presented. 
Examples  range  from  academically  gifted  to  handicaoDed. 

Tower  360 

Competencies  for  Administrators/Supervisors  of  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
Programs:  Survey  of  Rural  and  Urljan  Programs  in  iliinois 

Karen  D.F.  Beauchamp,  Ret>ecca  J.  Cook,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign 

This  sesston  provides  results  of  a  statewide  sunrey  of  early  childhood  special  education 
provkSers  regarding  their  perceptions  of  supervisory  competencies  identified  by 
administrators  and  practitioners  in  rural  and  urban  Illinois 

Captains 

Dare  to  Dream:  A  Non-Categorical  Service  Delivery  Ivlodel 

Davki  Barnes,  Bennington-Rutland  Supen/isory  Union,  Manchester,  Vermont;  Cheryl  Bames 

Manchester  Bementary  School,  Manchester,  Vermont 

The  presenters  plan  to  discuss  the  non-categorical  system  they  developed  and  have 
utilized  for  over  ten  years.  Components  of  the  program  and  personnel  roles  will  be 
discussed. 

Commoctore 
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Tuesday,  March  7  (continued) 


Rcsearcfi/PeUcy/EYaluatiQn  Task  Forea 

Sandra  SRver ,  Paul  Bunyan  Elementary  School,  BemidjI,  Minnesota;  Teny  Berkeley,  Qaiiaudet 
UniN^ersity,  W^hingKm.  D.C.;  Stan  Knox,  St  Cloud  State  University,  St  Ooud,  Minnesota 

Thk  presentatksn  will  describe  the  work  of  the  task  force  and  set  goals  for  the  coming 

year. 
Tow&r470 

ACRES  ExemiNary  Program  6:  Interagency  Collatioratlon 

Coc^atlve  fecial  Education  Effort  •  Rke,  Lawrence,  Sck>to.  &  Ross  Counties,  Riasco-Ross 

Spedai  Education  Re^)nai  Resource  Center,  Portsmouth,  ONo 

Dr.  Gary  Dutey,  Directon  Mr.  Wayne  White,  Superintendent,  Dawson-Bryant  Local  Sdiool 

District,  Coal  Grove,  Ohio 

The  goals  of  this  program  are  to  provkie  cost-effective,  high  quality,  public  educational 
experiences  for  all  tow-incklence  handk:apped  chikiren  who  reside  in  the  four  counties 
and  40  school  districts  served  by  the  program,  and  to  provtole  these  servk;es 
cooperativeiy. 

Salon  ni 

Worker-Workskllis  Matching  Through  Critical  Volunteer  Assessment  in  Rural  Settings 

Patricia  L  Knesel,  W.  N.  'Skeef  Creekmore,  Debbie  Johnson,  John  Nash,  Northern  Louisiana 
University,  Monroe 

This  presentatton  introduces  notions  of  applied  vocatkmai  assessment,  ecok>gicai 
congruence,  and  concentric  transitioning  from  school  to  vocatk>nal  success  utilizing 
exciting  new  skills-matching  techrK}k)gy  appropriate  to  rural  settings. 
Tower  361 

Training  Rural  Special  Educators  for  Peer  Supervision  of  Teaching 

Jean  C.  Faieta,  Bartjara  L  Ludlow,  Jeffrey  Miller,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown 

The  design,  Implementation,  and  evaluation  of  a  federally-funded  training  program  to 
prepare  spedal  educators  to  supen/ise  peer  teachers  in  oiral  classrooms  will  be 
discussed. 

Tower  371 

Discussions  of  OSERS'  Newly  Published  Review  Criteria  and  Submission  of  Applications 

Norman  Howe,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washin0on,  D.C. 

How  to  and  not  to  write  a  grant.  Participants  will  examine  and  evaluate  a  personnel 
preparatksn  grant,  under  the  direction  of  Norman  Howe.  Good  and  bad  points  will  be 
analyzed  and  explained.  Grant  proposal  evaluation  procedures  will  be  reviewed. 

Salons 

Preparing  Admlnistratord  and  SupenHsors  of  Early  Childhood  Education  Programs  for 
Rural  Settings 

Rebecca  J.  Cook,  Cotonel  Wolfe  School,  Champaign,  iilinois;  Merle  B.  Karnes,  Karen  D.F. 

Beauchamp.  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign 

This  session  provides  information  on  a  university  model  for  training 
administrators/supervisors  of  early  childhood  special  education  programs  for  rural 
settings. 

Tower  461 
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Tuesday,  March  7  (continued) 


Int^rating  Spedal  Needs  Childrm  Into  Regular  Preschool  Settings:  Selecting 
trtSuiiCSOfiai  rwrmats  io  inipienieni  i.P,p.  Goals 

Joyce  M.  Peters,  Torry  Temprfemai,  W^em  Ckegon  State  College,  Monmouth 

Presenters  wW  detail  a  rural-based  integrated  preschool  model  In  whidi  a  matrix 
process  is  used  to  select  optimal  Ir^tructionai  formats  to  implement  IPP  objectives. 


3:^  •  3:40  pm  Break 

C(y$ta/  B^lroom  Foyer 

3:40  -  4:M  pm  Concunrent  Sessions 

Spectrum  Early  Childhood  Program:  S^ng  Children  in  Rural  Hilnoie 

Merle  B.  Kames,  Karen  D.F.  Beauchamp,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign;  Rebecca  J.  Cooi<, 

Colonel  Woif^  School,  Champaign,  Illinois 

Presenters  will  discuss  how  rural  special  education  cooperatives  can  develop  an 
bitegrated  program  sendng  handicapped,  "at-risk,"  and  (immunity  children  ages  three 
tofive. 

Tow&'461 


Gifted  Presdioolers  are  Idwitlfied:  Now  a  Hovir-To  Program  for  Them 

Roberta  R.  Oam^,  Arkansas  State  Universe,  State  University 

Currlcuhjm  options  for  gifted  prescNjoiers  in  the  areas  of  music,  math,  reading, 
science,  art,  creative  dramattes,  problem-solving,  etc.,  are  presented. 

Tower  470 

Research/Evaluation/Policy  Studies  Task  Force:  Research  CracKerbarreil  for  Doctoral 
Students 

Teny  B^eley,  Gallaudet  University,  Washington,  D.C;  Sandra  Silver,  Paul  Bunyan 

Elementary  School.  Bemki]i,  Minnesota 

Task  force  members  will  be  avaiiabie  to  brainstorm  and  share  ideas  and  expertise  with 
doctoral  students.  The  purpose  Is  to  support  research  and  exchange  ideas. 
Collaborators  weicwne,  possible  dissertation  topics  given  freel 

Cormnock>re 

ACRES  Exemplary  Program  7:  Gifted 

EXPRO,  Dayton  School  DIstrfet  #2,  Dayton,  Washington 

Mrs.  Jean  Lane,  Program  Coordinator/Teacher;  Richard  Jones,  Chairman,  Dayton  School 
Board  of  Directors 

The  purpose  of  the  EXPRO  Program  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  education  of  the 
individual  student  (grades  K-12)  according  to  his/her  academic  and  creative  abilities, 
and  in  accordance  with  his/her  p'^eds  and  interests. 
Tower  471 

Bridging  the  Gap-School  to  Work 

William  Hallett,  Debbie  Stintzl,  Polk  County  Schools,  Lake  Wales,  Florida 

This  session  will  provide  participants  with  an  overview  of  a  comprehensive  trunsition 
program  and  how  it  handles  such  areas  as:  transportation,  credits,  assessment,  job 
coaches,  parent  funding,  role  of  placement  personnel,  and  public  relations. 

Tower  360 
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Tuesday,  March  7  (continued) 


Rural  Survival  l9  Who  You  Know-Not  What  You  Know 

Maiiiyn  K.  Jot^ns^,  Dcbra  VdH,  M^gars!  Lowe.  Unlvef^Hy  of  Alaska,  Anchorage 

in  rural  Sffoas,  we  iad<  resource  are  requM  to  teach  outeide  our  e}$)ertise.  struggle 
with  community  invoivenf^nt,  and  'aU  alone."  Our  students  may  come  from  a 
culture  different  than  ours.  Approaches  to  ttiese  problems  wlU  be  discussed. 

Tower  37i 

Prefect  NETWORK:  A  Four-Course  Ttie^los  in  Early  ChOdhood  Education 

Penny  Royce,  Nevada  Department  of  Hivnan  Resources,  Sparks;  Rhode  Cummings, 

Univo^  of  Nev£Kla,  Reno 

This  presentation  wifl  describe  tho  appik:a}k}n  of  state-of-the-art  telecommunications 
technology  to  provkie  university<oedit  classes  to  early  diiidhood  special  education 
inservice  and  preservice  students  living  in  remote  areas. 

Tower  361 

4:40  •  6:00  pm  Task  Force  Meetings 

Early  Childhood 

Paulette  Mills,  Leader  •  Gaii  Raymond,  Facilitating 

Cafiiains 

Personnel  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Pete  Biaggio,  Janice  Schnorr,  Ann  Fritz,  Leaders 
CormrHxHye 
Cross^uKural 
Unda  Reetz,  leader 
Tow&'3eo 
Health  and  Related  SerxHces 
Sandra  Stuart-Siddall,  Leader 
Tower  36t 
Parent  Consortium 
Audray  l-loim,  Suzanne  Ripley,  Leaders 
Joseph  Roberts,  Facilitator 
Tow&'STI 
Research  and  Policy  Development 
Stan  Knox,  Sandra  Silver,  Teny  Berkeley,  Leaders 

To^r461 

Preservice/lnservice  (Staff  Development) 

June  Lemke,  Dvenna  Duncan,  Barbara  Reeves, 
Debra  Veit,  Leaders 
Tower  470 
Transition 
Barbara  Elliott,  Leader 
Tower  471 
Lov^lnddence 
Colleen  Capper,  Leader 
Salon  N 
At-Risk 
Kay  Bull,  Pat  Burns,  Leaders 
Swon  III 
Technology 
D.  J.  Olcott,  Leader 
Salon  N 
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Entertainment,  and  Buffet  Dinner 
COIVIPUMENTARYWrrH  REGISTRATION 
Dockside  at  Pier  66 
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WBdnesdav.  March  8 


7:30  am  -  5:30  pm  Registration/lnfofmatlon 

Crysm!  BaHroom  Fcyer 

7:30  -  9:50  am  Continental  Breakfast 

COMPUMENTARYWITH  REGISTRATION 
Crystal  BaUroom 

8:30  -  9:50  am  ACRES/NRSSC  Plenary  S^on 

Welcome  and  Introduction  of  Cosponsors  and  Conference  Planners  -  Doris  Helge 

Rural  Education:  Our  Nation's  Stepchild-A^ns  for  Change 

Arnold  Hlllman  is  presently  serving  as  the  executive  director  of  the  3,000-square^ite 
Riverview  intermediate  Unit~a  regional  sen/ice  to  seventeen  school  districts  In 
Northwest  Pennsylvania. 

Crystal  BaUroom 

9:50  - 10:10  am  Break 

Crystal  BaHrcxm  Foyer 

1 0: 1 0  - 1 1 :00  am  ACRES/NRSSC  Concurrent  Sessions 

Effects  of  a  Prlndpal's  "Supervision  Package" 

Ace  A.  Cossairt,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

A  principal  used  a  carefully  planned  'supen/ision  package"  with  four  teachers  to 
inoBase  positive  statements  to  students.  Results  revealed  positive  changes  in  both 
teachers  and  students. 

Boardroom 

LEA  Task  Force:  The  High  Cost  of  Poor  Planning  for  Secondary  LO  S^dents 

Bernard  Hannon,  Cooperative  Sdiool  Services,  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

This  program  desoibes  requisite  planning  process  for  LD  students,  including  case 
management,  staff  inservice,  subject  area  adaptation,  and  record  keeping.  The 
teamwork  whteh  must  coordinate  these  concepts  will  be  examined  with  a  focus  on  rural 
schools. 

Panorama  Salon  A 

Education  and  Placement  Program  for  At-Rlsk  Adults 

Carroll  B.  Coakley,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

This  program  provides  educational  and  employment  services  to  high  school  dropouts 
and  adults  in  four  rural  Tennessee  communities  funded  through  JPTA. 

Tower  470 

Technical  Assistance  for  Special  Populations  Program  (TASPP) 

Carolyn  Maddy-Bernstein,  Sheri  Kallemback,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign 

The  National  Center's  research  on  rural  vocationai  education  has  special  significance 
for  special  populations.  This  program  will  describe  the  research  as  well  as  how  the 
Center's  TASPP  program  can  benefit  those  serving  special  populations  in  rural 
America. 

Captains 
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Wedn^day,  March  8  (continued) 


NRSSC  Exemplary  Prnwam  i:  Rural  and  Smaii  Private  schools 
St  Stai^sl^  Sdiool.  Jeff^on  CHy.  Missouri 

Sister  Cartoen  Red(.  Sup^intend^it  of  Schools.  Diocese  of  Jefferson  City;  Lorene 
C^iaedinger.  Benwntary  School  Prindpal,  St.  Stanislaus  School,  Jefferson  City,  IVIissouri 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  develop  and  implement  a  computer-assisted  gifted 

student  tutor  program  for  students  one  through  eight. 
/Panorama  Sa/on  C 

Rural  Mildly  I^Kficapped  Students  in  ^e  Ldast  Restrictive  Environment:  Implications  for 
identiflcation  and  Intervention 

Dean  Mcintosh.  Gail  I.  Raymond.  University  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia 

TNs  program  designed  for  special  educators  who  will  coilatx)rate  with  the  regular 
educator  in  adapting  procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  students  experiencing 
learning  and/or  behavior  problems.  Focus  is  on  assessment,  intervention,  and 
collaboration. 

Commodore 

Desktop  Publishing  on  Your  Apple  lis:  The  Rural  Ed  Connection 
Kenneth  Brookerm.  Central  Mlssoi^  State  University,  Wan^sburg 

Once  possible  only  on  a  Macintosh,  desktop  publishing  is  now  available  for  Apple  lis. 

Four  new  programs  will  be  dernonstrated. 
Tower  3/1 

Solving  Special  Education  Teacher  Shortage  in  Rural  Areas  through  Training  of 
indigenous  Personnel 

Hynjm  S.  Henderson,  Patty  Willis,  Utah  Stote  University,  Logan 

This  presentatfon  describes  a  cooperative  school  district/university  training  program 
for  personnel  indigenous  to  a  rural  af  9a  to  be  spedal  education  teachers. 

Tower  361 

What  Children  May  Be  Telling  You  Through  Their  Art 

Janet  Bush,  American  Art  Therapy  Assodation  Representative,  Miami,  Horida 

This  presentation  is  designed  to  give  parents  and  professionals  a  way  of  understanding 
what  children's  art  is  communicatlr>g,  an  well  as  showing  them  how  to  look  at 
children's  behavior  in  relattonship  to  nonverbal  expression.  Normal  developmental 
benchmarks  and  warning  signals  regarding  physical,  enrotional,  and  sexual  abuse,  as 
seen  in  children's  drawings,  will  be  disoissed. 
Tower  461 

Section  504  Requirements  for  the  Education  of  Children  with  Handicaps 
Maria  Dalley,  Department  of  Education  of  Civil  Rights,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

This  session  will  discuss  OCR-504  requiraments  and  will  provide  a  practical  approach 

to  Implementing  these  requirements  in  the  dassroom. 
Tower  471 

Effect  of  Sociocuitural  Factors  on  the  Achlevemem  of  MInorKy  Children 

Richard  F.  Rodriguez,  Western  New  Mexico  University,  Silver  City 

A  research  study  was  conducted  to  Investigate  the  effect  ol  sociocuitural  factors  on  the 
academic  achievement  of  Mexican-American  children  identified  as  learning  disabled 
and  assigned  part-time  to  a  Resource  Room  setting. 

Tower  360 
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Wednesday,  March  8  (continued) 


Communication  Workshop 

Amy  Albers,  BOCES  Preschool  Project,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 

Effective  communication  sl<llis  are  essentiai  to  ensure  that  meml^ers  of  a  team, 

program,  or  school  district  are  wor1<ing  toward  the  same  goal. 
Panorama  Sak^  B 

1 1 : 1 0  am  -  Noon  NRSSC  Concurrent  Sessions 

Videos  Regarding  AIDS  Education 

Three  videos  on  AIDS  Education  will  be  available  for  viewing.  These  include: 

'Everyone  Can  Avoid  AIDS" 

'AIDS-Wtee.  No  Lies' 

'I  Have  AIDS-A  Teenager's  Story' 
Tower  360 

TTie  Future  Problem  Sohring  Program 

Anne  B.  Crabbe,  St.  Andrews  College,  Lourlnburg,  North  Carolina 

This  session  introduce  participants  to  FPS,  an  international  program  to  challenge 
capable  studetits.  Partidpants  will  learn  to  use  the  six-step  problem  solving  process 
used  in  the  program. 

Tower  361 

HIV/AIDS  Infected  Students:  An  Analysis  of  the  IMedical/Legal  Issues 

Wemn>e  E.  Walls,  Virginia  Tech,  Blacksburg 

Racement  of  diildren  with  AIDS  in  the  school  setting  raises  medical,  legal,  and 
emotional  issues.  The  presentation  addresses  specific  policy  considerations  that  are 
or  may  be  unique  to  a  airai  setting. 

Tower  371 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  2:  Preservlce/lnservice 

Teacher  Associate  Program  (TAP),  Franl<lin  Northeast  Supervisory  Union,  RIchford,  Vermont 
Raymond  J.  McNutty,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Judith  Ouellette,  Chapter  1  Teacher, 
RIchford,  Vermont 

The  purpose  of  the  TAP  program  is  to  help  acclimate,  orient,  and  establish  both 
veteran  and  new  teachers  within  the  culture  of  the  local  school  district. 
Tower  461 

Due  Process  Costs:  impact  on  Missouri's  Rural  Schools 

Jeny  D,  Wright,  Northwest  Mis&ouri  State  University,  Maryville;  John  R,  Morgan,  Clear  lake 
l-iigh  School,  Clear  i^e,  Iowa 

A  review  of  all  due  process  hearings  in  Missouri  from  1976  to  1988  and  the  impact  of 

P.L  99-372  on  rural  schools. 
Tower  470 

Substance  Abuse  Prevention:  The  Tough  Questions 

Mii<8  Carter,  Professor  of  Health  Education,  Central  Missouri  State  University,  Warrensburg, 
Missouri 

This  presentation  will  address  substance  abuse  issues,  particularly  those  of  at-risl< 
students  in  rural  communities. 
Commodore 
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Wednesday,  Mar;^  8  (continued) 


Noon  •  1 :30  pm  Jot>^ike  Luncheon  -  Meet  Your  Colleagues 

T&tctm  E(kicators,  Deans,  and  Directs^ 
Larry  Marrs 

Health  Pfx^esskxials,  Scfcial  WorAsfs,  Therapists,  and  Counseiors 
VicldDe^ 

AcknM&rators/Schooi  Board  Members 

R(^>eft  AnastasI 
Gmwrai  Educators 

Si^Hovey 
Special  E<^jcaiors 

Joe  Roberts 

State/Re^onal  Agencies/Intermediate  Education/Service  Units 
Peter  Biaggio 
Sai(^m&IV 

1 :30  -  2:20  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Visions  for  Rural  Schools:  Organization  of  Rural  Spools  and  Rural  Minorities 

Gwen  L  Bailey,  Rural  Dearinghouse  for  Education  and  Development,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

In  conjunction  with  the  Ford  Foundation's  initiative  in  mral  education,  a  ta8l<  force  is 
fboising  efforts  on  building  an  Information  base  and  network  in  rural  education  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Captains 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  3:  Family/Conununlty/School  Partnerships 
Amettsvllle  Happy  SchocM.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

Jenifer  Snider,  Director  of  Educatton,  Monongalia  County  Schools;  Mariwynne  Strong. 

Pnndpal,  Amettsviile  School,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

The  Amettsviile  Happy  School  seeks  to  provkle  Informational  and  emctionai  support  to 
pflrants  and  a  nursery  schoc!  experfsncc  fcr  young  children  in  the  aroa. 

Psnorama  Salon  C 

Pr^ervlce  Rural  Teacher  Education  by  Distance  Learning:  A  Model 

Cheryl  L  Amundsen,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada;  Marilyn  K.  Johnson. 

University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage 

An  organization  of  information  is  provided  which  is  drawn  from  both  published  and 
unpublished  international  sources.  It  should  prove  useful  to  those  facing  initial 
program  planning  decisions. 

Boardroom 

Instructional  Television:  A  Resource  for  Rural  Professional  Development  in  Rural 
Isolated  Communities 

Victoria  L  Bernhardt,  California  State  University.  Chico 

This  presentation  will  describe  how  instructional  television  can  be  a  resource  for 

professional  development  in  rural  Isolated  communities. 
Commodore 
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Keeping  'Em  Happy  and  Here:  Maine's  Support  Network  for  Retention 

Margaret  A.  Arbuckle,  Maine  Department  of  Education.  Augusta;  Susan  Doughty,  Center  for 
Educational  Services,  Auburn,  Maine;  Kathryn  Maricovchtok,  University  of  Maine 

An  overview  of  the  project  will     presented  and  disoissed,  including  the  design  and 
content  of  support  £^tivities,  their  Impacit,  acccHnpiistVTidnts,  and  conditions  leading  to 
them. 
Tower  360 

Students  with  Severe  Disabilities:  Yes,  They  Are  Our  R^onsibiiity 

Colleen  A.  Capper,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Partidpants  wiil  discuss  the  role  of  regular  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
when  these  students  attend  their  closest  local,  rural  school,  and  are  educated  in  the 
general  education  program. 

Tower  470 

Developing  Administrative  Vision 

Edward  W.  Chance,  University  of  OI<lahoma,  Norman 

This  session  wIN  address  the  concept  of  administrative  vision  and  wiil  provide 
participants  an  opportunity  to  develop  or  refine  their  educational  vision. 

Tower  3$1 

Improving  Science  Education  In  Rural  Elementary  Schools:  A  Approach 

Judy  M.  Dacus,  Nora  Hutto,  New  Mexico  State  University,  f>uces 

The  New  Mexico  Rural  Sdence  Education  Project  assists  mral  elementary  teachers  in 
developing  natural  history  field  schools  and  natural  history  activities  for  the  dassroom. 

Tower  461 

Supervised  Career  Opportunities  In  a  Rural  Environment-Project  SCORE 

John  M.  Beard,  Humboldt  Unified  School  District,  Dewey,  Arizona 

This  presentation  will  focus  on  the  development  and  establishment  of  community- 
based  work  sites  for  spedal  needs  students,  related  instruction/sl<lll  enhancement,  and 
cuniculum  design  strategies. 

Tower  471 

Closing  the  Gap  with  Electronic  Mali:  Pre-  and  inservice  Applications 

Peter  Burpee,  McGHI  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada;  Brenda  Wilson,  Trafalgar  School, 

Montreal,  QuelDec,  Canada 

This  session  describes  a  Canadian  project  that  uses  electronic  mail  to  enhance 
learning  through  correspondence  courses  and  other  electronic  mail  applications  for 
schools. 

Tower  371 

1 :30  -  3:20  pm  AIDS  Education  Forum 

Yvonne  Stone,  Maryland  teacher;  Doran  Davis-Chufvin,  Education  Development  Center;  Missy 
Reming,  American  Medical  Assodation;  Pat  Nichols,  interstate  training  project;  Joel  M.  Levy, 
Young  Adult  Institute;  and  Vivian  Haines,  National  Association  of  School  Nurses 

This  open  forum  will  provide  sharing  of  resources,  expertise,  strategies,  and 
collaborative  efforts  for  Implementing  AIDS  education  in  rural  schools. 
Panorama  Salon  A 
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2:^  -  3:20  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Rdcruftm«it,  Selection,  induction,  and  Retention  of  Rural  Teachers 
Dwight  Hare,  Nortfieast  Li3uir4ana  University,  Monroe 

Research  is  utilized  to  address  identified  elements  of  the  teacher  laiDor  mari<et  by 

developing  practical  applications  and  long-term  pdicy. 
Soarc^room 

Antidpating  the  21  $t  Century:  Avoiding  the  Teach^  Shortage 

David  Bell,  Arkans£»  Tech  University.  Russellviiie;  Georgine  Steinmlller,  Henderson  State 

University,  Arkadeiphia.  Arkansas 

Thk  program  Is  d33lgn«d  to  assist  partk^'pants  in  understanding  basic  issues  in  the 
recruitment  of  te^^hers  for  work  in  rural  areas.  Practical  suggestions  for  recruitment 
activities  will  be  offered. 

Tower  471 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  4:  Educational  Technology 

Rne  HW  Sch«^  Excellence  in  Writing  Program,  Pine  Hill,  New  Mexico 

Anna  Mae  Pirro,  Superintwrdwit  of  Schools;  Sena  Fitzpatridt,  Chapter  I  Teacher,  Coordinator, 

Pine  Hili  Sdiods.  Pkie  Hill.  New  Mexteo 

The  goal  of  the  Exc^ence  In  Writing  Program  is  to  improves  *he  quality  of  Navajo 
students'  writing  in  terms  of  fluency,  darit)',  correctness,  and  maturity  as  scored  on  a 
holistic  writing  evaluatton.  It  comWnes  the  word  processing  technology  on 
mterocomputers  with  writing  process  instruction  to  form  a  metiiodology  of  writing 
instruction  that  will  be  successful  witii  Native  Americans. 

Panorarrm  Saton  C 

"Effective  Schools"  Policy  Training  tor  Rural  School  Boards 

Richard  P.  Upka.  Rttsburg  State  University,  Kansas 

The  session  wi!!  focus  on  appropriate  practices  for  pjrsl  schco!  boards  interested  in 
supporting  tiie  'effective  schools'  concept  within  their  districts.  In  addition  to  an 
analysis  and  symhesis  of  the  existing  literature,  the  following  are  included  in  this 
session;  1)  tiie  results  of  a  questionnaire  study  of  school  board  practices  in  rural 
schools  that  have  been  adjudicated  as  "effective,"  and  2)  a  complete  discussion  of  ihe 
board  training  program  used  in  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas. 

Tower  470 

Rural  Transition:  Planning  for  A.C.C.E.S.S. 

Mary  Ann  Brenzovich,  St.  Mary's  County  Public  Schools,  Leonardtown,  Maryland 

The  presentation  highlights  the  results  of  a  rural  county's  efforts  to  provide  effective 
transition  services  for  the  disabled. 

Tower  371 

FIve-Year  Teacher  Education  Programs:  Potential  Impact  on  Rural  Schools 

Kay  S.  Bull,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 

This  session  examines  Issues  from  Holmes/Carnegie  reports  for  changes  in  teacher 
education  and  how  these  may  be  used  to  force  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

Captains 
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Teaching  "AP  Caicuius  by  Sat^lite":  Reflections  of  the  First  Year 

James  Choike,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stiitwater 

This  presentation  wiU  be  for  educators  who  are  interested  in  teaching  via  satellite,  want 
to  integrate  sateliite<lelivered  courses  in  their  school  systems,  or  are  simply  curious 
about  the  future  of  technology-assisted  teaching. 

Tow^361 

Urban  Unh^ersity/Rural  School  Districts  Ex^nge  Training  Model 

Dvenna  A.  Duncan,  Blyn  Anwood,  l\^abel  Brown,  Unda  Makohon,  University  of  Portland, 

Oregon 

This  presentatkKi  will  describe  a  program  which  encourages  urban  college  students  to 
accept  emptoyment  In  mral  districts  while  providing  inservice  training  to  teachers  in 
remote  school  districts. 
Commoctore 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  5:  Elementary  Currfcuium  at  >  Instruction 

Super  StucJent-Big  Brother/Big  Sister  Program-"Winning  the  Game  Called  School,'  Green 

Sea  Ftoyds  Elenwitary  School,  Green  Sea,  South  Carolina 

Shiriey  Huggirts,  Bwnentary  Prindpai;  John  N.  Chanaca,  Jr.,  Elementary  Counselor,  Green 

Sea  Floyds  Elementary  School,  Green  Sea,  South  Carolina 

"Super  Student-Winning  the  Game  Called  School"  is  a  study  skills  program  that  builds 
self-^teem/self-ooncept,  and  is  designed  to  make  students  the  winners  In  schools. 
This  program  is  enhanced  and  supported  with  business/education  partnerships, 

lower  461 

The  Re-Entry  Professional 

Sandra  Stuart-Skitjali.  California  State  University,  Chico 

Rural  areas  are  in  definite  need  of  professional  services.  In  the  rural  communltjes 
surrounding  this  campus,  we  have  designed  a  program  that  will  help  acculturalize  the 
rA^ntry  professio.na!  to  working  in  a  rjral  facility. 

Tower  360 

3:20  -  3:40  pm  Break 

Crysta/  Ballroom  Foyer 

3:40  -  4:30  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Children  with  AIDS  In  the  Public  Schools 

Lee  Coose,  School  Board  of  Sarasota  City,  Florida;  Bruce  Hinson,  Florida 

Diagnostic/Learning  Resource  System,  Sarasota 

The  primary  focus  of  this  presentation  relates  to  the  development  of  a  school  board 
policy  which  provides  an  education  for  HIV/AfDS  students  in  the  public  schools. 

Tower  361 

Uteracy— The  Challenge  of  the  21  st  Century:  A  Rural  Perspective 

Terry  A.  Feicl<,  Donna  Myers,  Frances  R.  Tye,  Washington  Court  House  City  Schools, 

Washington  Couit  House,  Ohio 

A  program  that  effectively  teaches  children  from  a  rural  background  to  think,  read, 

write,  listen,  and  speak  will  be  presented. 
Tower  360 
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A  Rural  Education  Network's  Portfolio  of  Cost-Saving  Activities 

Eugene  P.  LeOoux,  University  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque 

Rural  a'lminlstrators  will  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  activities  that  can  be  undertaken 
by  run  J  educationai  networks.  Examples  of  projects/initiatives  will  provided. 

Tower  371 

Preservfc«  Modti:  Training  for  the  Use  of  Metacognith/e  and  Laming  Strategic 

James  E.  Cakler.  Deborah  L  Smim,  Phillip  B.  Wak:lrop,  Arkansas  State  University.  State 
University 

This  presentation  will  Include  the  integration  of  the  Cognitive  Cun-teulum  of  Young 
ChlkJren  and  the  Strategies  Intervention  Approach  (induding  flekl  experiences)  into 
pre^sting  teacher  preparation  programs. 
Tower  461 

Rural  Student  "At-Rlsk"  Task  Force 
Captains 

4:30  -  6:00  pm  NflSSC  Advisory  Board  Meeting 

Boardroom 

4:30  -  7:00  pir  Hospitality/Cash  Bar  at  Poolside 
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7:30  am.  -  5:30  pm  Registratton/lnformation 

Cfinstal  Ballroom  Foyer 

8:30  •  9:^  am  Plenary  S^sion 

Introduction  and  Conference  Awards  -  Larry  Marrs 

"Current  Legislative  Events  and  Their  Effects  on  Rural  and  Small  Schools" 

Joseph  Schneider 

Salonl&n 

9:50- 10:10  am  Break 

Crysia/  Ballroom  Foyer 

1 0: 1 0  -  Noon  Panel:  AIDS  Education  in  Rural  a'^d  Small  Schools 

Beth  Boyies.  Centers  for  Oisadse  Control;  Yvonne  Stone,  niral  Maryland  teacher  and  panel 

moderaton  Pat  Nichols,  interstate  training  project;  Kay  Emerson-Roy,  health  education 

consultant;  Alys  Kennedy,  jyivate  j^actlce  counselor;  and  Vivian  Haines,  National  Association 

of  School  Nurses. 

SatonfV 

1 0: 1 0  - 1 1 :00  am  Concun-ent  Sessions 

A  Mod^  for  Science  Education  Reform  In  Rural  Schools:  Inservlce  Program  for  Local 
Team  Leadership  Development 

J.  Preston  Prather,  Robert  L  Hartshorn,  University  of  Tennessee,  IVIartin 

T>ii«s  presentation  will  explicate  a  successful  program  for  reform  of  elementary  science 
instruction  in  rural  schools  and  provide  Information  for  its  repli'^ation. 

Tower  371 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  6:  Research  nd  Evaluation 

Rural  Spedal  Education  Consultant  i-ow-lncidence  Teacher  Training  Program,  Western 
Oregon  State  College,  Monmouth 

Cheron  J.  Mayhall,  Director  COPE,  Salem,  Oregon;  Bonnie  J.  Young,  Director  Oregon  Center 
for  Cunicuium  Change,  Monmouth 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  Increase  the  number  of  special  education  teachers 

who  are  effective  and  are  willing  to  work  in  rural/remote  areas. 
Tower  471 

Rural  Schools  Self-Documentation:  Building  a  Workable  Information  System 

Dennis  D.  Gooler,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb;  Larry  Friedman,  North  Central  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory,  Hmhurst,  Illinois;  Gregory  Sales,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
This  presentation  will  report  on  the  progress  of  a  project  aimed  at  creating  a 
miaocomputer-based  information  system  for  and  at>out  rural  schools. 
Tower  461 

Rural  Teaching  Effectiveness  Network 

James  B.  Gray,  University  of  Maryland-Eastern  Shore,  Princess  Anne;  John  Wolenski, 
Salisbury  State  University,  Salisbury,  Maryland;  Terry  Hammerbacker,  Staff  Development, 
Newark,  Maryland 

This  session  is  a  review  of  a  preservice/inservice  network  that  provides  a  continuum  of 
training  to  support  the  employment  of  research-based  teaching  skills  in  the  rural 
classroom. 
Tower  360 
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Preventing  Dropout  Runaways 

Wilbur  F.  Kallnke,  Marathon  Ck>unty  Special  Education,  Wausau,  Wisconsin 

In  this  session,  interviews  on  the  streets  from  coast  to  coast  with  surviving  dropout 
runaway  youth  reveal  common  diaracteristics  and  recommendations  for  prevention. 

Tower  ^1 

A  ReliaWe  instrument  to  M^sure  Parent  Invoivement  In  Rural  Sdiools 

Craig  B.  Howiey,  ERiC/CRESS-/M?paiachia  Educational  Laboratory.  Charleston,  West 

Virginia,  and  Staff  of  Hait  County  Schools,  Kentudcy 

This  pios^itation  will  discuss  the  continuirrg  development  and  application  in  a  poor, 
njral  sdiod  dlstikX  of  an  instrument  that  is  sufficientiy  valid  and  reliable  to  measure 
changes  in  the  level  of  parent  Involvement 

Tower  470 

Curriculum  for  Severely  Disabled  Students:  A  Pyramidal  IModei 

Gloria  M.  Raima,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  North  Carolina 

In  this  presentati(^,  ati  overview  of  a  oammunicaticMri-based  curriculum  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  severely  disabled  Navajo  children  will  be  discussed. 

Captains 

1 1 : 1 0  am  -  Noon  Concurrent  Sessions 

Panel:  AIDS  f  Education  in  Rural  and  Small  Schools 

10:10  am  session  continued.... Sa/on  /V 

A  Model  for  Science  Education  Reform  In  Rural  Schools:  inservice  Program  for  Local 
Team  Leadership  Development 

J.  Preston  Prather,  Robert  L  Hartshorn 

10:10  am  session  continued.... Tower  37? 

Accountability  in  Rural  Education:  The  Role  Information 

Catherine  Hamed,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb 

This  session  describes  the  role  of  a  management  information  system  in  rural 
education.  It  discusses  how  to  design  a  program  of  Information  collection,  analysis, 
and  access. 

Tower  470 

Databasics:  New  Developments  fror  ERIC  for  Rural  Educators  and  Parents 

Unda  Miller,  Craig  B.  Howiey,  Todd  Strc  imenger.  Berma  Lanham,  ERIC/CRESS- 
Appalachian  Educational  Laboratory,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

This  workshop  explains  why  ERIC  on  CD-ROM  is  a  valuable  resource  for  small,  rural 

school  districts. 
Tower  461 

Rural  Teacher  Education  for  the  21st  Century:  A  Minnesota  Outreach  Model 

John  H.  Halcrow,  Bemidji  State  University,  Bemidji,  Minnesot£4 

This  presentation  is  an  outreach  distance  learning  program  containing  a  special 
education  component  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  at  the  baccalaureate  level. 

Tower  360 
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Inservlce  Education  for  Special  Education  Teachers  In  Rural  Areas 

Sandra  Sihm,  Paul  Bunyan  Bementary  Sdioo!,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  present  an  ins^vtee  model  that  is  readily  adaptable  to 

the  needs  of  the  isolated  rural  special  education  teacher. 
Tower  471 

Coop^ative  lfis«rvfce  for  Coopmtive  Learning  for  Malnstreaming  Success 

Joanne  W.  Putnam,  Katfvyn  F.  Markovdiid(,  University  of  Maine,  Farmington;  Marcia  Fogg, 

Qardinf '  School  System,  Garcfln^.  Maine 

mis  presentation  will  describe  a  cooperative  professional  development  niKKlet  that 
promotes  and  facilitates  malnstreaming  students  with  mild  to  moderate  handicapping 
conditions  in  regular  classes. 

Tower  361 

Noon  - 1 :30  pm  NRSSC  Exemplary  Rural  and  Small  Schools 

Exemplary  Program  Awards  Luncheon 

Lany  Manrs,  presiding 

Chaiies  O'Malley,  Mary  France  Gordon,  presenting  awards 
Winners: 

Rural  and  Small  Private  Schools 

St.  Stanislaus  School 

Sister  Carlene  Reck,  Lorene  Qiaedinger 
PresenHce/lnsenHce  Training 

Teacher  Associate  Program  (TAP) 

RaynK>nd  McNuity.  Juditii  Ouellette 
Famity/Ccmnunify/School  Partnerships 

Amettsviile  Happy  Sdiod 

Jenifer  Snider,  Mariwynne  Strong 
EducaMonal  Techndogy 

Rne  Hill  Si^TOol's  Excellence  In  Writng  Program 

Anna  Mae  Pino,  Sena  Rtspatrick 
Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Super  Student-Big  Brother/Big  Sister  Program 

Shirley  Huggins,  John  N.  Chanaca,  Jr. 
Research  and  Evaluation 

Rural  Special  Education  Consultant  Low-Incidence  Teacher  Training  Program 

Bonnie  J.  Young,  Cheron  J.  Mayhall 
Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Way-Off  Broadway  Delicatessen" 

Thomas  Paquin,  Donna  E.  Weeks 
Cross-Cultural  Services 

Integration  of  Indian  Studies 

Lydia  Whirlwind  Soldier,  Larry  Thacker 
Adult  Education  and  Community  Action 

Community  Education  Program 

Margaret  Phelps,  Kathy  Lewis 
At-Risk  Student 

STARS  (Success  at  To'Hajlilee  with  At-Risk  Students) 

Daniel  W,  Fox,  H:;.Mctte  Barber 
Salon  l&ll 
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1 :20 '  4:^  pm  Workshop: 
Techniques  for  Enhancing  Student  Seif-Est«ieni 

Alys  Kennedy,  C^teal  Coi^^or,  Private  Practice,  BdUngham,  Washington 

This  sessk>n  wifl  exp^Wttiaily  train  teachers  in  comnnunication  skills  and  other 
te^miques  designed  to  enhance  teacher  and  student  seif-esteem. 

Panom/rm  Saton  C 

1 :30  •  2:20  pm  Concun-ent  Sessions 

Tennessee's  litetkMial  Model  for  Rural  Education 

Kathy  Lewis,  Tennessee's  Center  for  Rural  Education,  Jamestown 

Thte  worifshop  descril^es  and  e)q3iains  the  structure  of  a  state-operated  and  wholly 

steite-finiBicial  mcKJe)  rural  c^npr^renslve  sec(»Kl^  school. 
Tower  471 

Project  Network:  A  Four-Course  Teleserles  In  Early  Childhood  Education 

Penny  Royce,  Nevada  Department  of  IHunwi  Resources,  Sparks;  Rhoda  Cummings, 

University  of  Nevada,  Rm\o 

Thte  presentatk^  will  descrit^  the  applk»tk>n  of  state-of-the-art  telecommunications 
technology  to  provkje  university-credit  classes  to  early  childhood  special  education 
inswvlOT  and  presen/toe  students  living  in  remote  rural  areas. 

Tower  36? 

Staff  Devetopment  Theory  &  Practice  In  Rural  Spools 

William  Peter,  Missouri  Sdtoois  Sen/k^e  Center,  Warrensburg 

Whaf  8  new?  What's  hot?  What  works?  What  are  the  steps  in  organizing  an  effective 
professional  devetopment  program?  Where  can  we  find  good,  interesting,  and 
effective  speakers  and  consultants,  particularly  ones  that  won't  break  the  bank? 

Captains 

Rural-Based  Mentor/Intern  Tocher  Project:  Building  Bridges,  Not  Walls 

Mtehael  P.  Wolfe,  Barbara  McConville,  SUNY-Plattsburgh,  New  York 

This  session  will  present  the  Rattsburgh  Rural  Memor/lntem  Consortium's  unique 
training  materials  and  methods  for  inducting  new  teachers  into  the  profession. 

SaionlV 

Early  Childhood  Preventive  Curriculum  (ECPC) 

Nathan  Farber,  Early  Childhood  Preventive  Cum'cuium,  Miami,  Florida 

A  first  grade  diagnostic-prescriptive  teacher  management  systems  approach  to 
preventing  learning  problems  will  be  demonstrated.  Nationally  validated,  innovative, 
and  effective  for  at-risk  children. 

Tower  360 

inservlce  Techniques  for  Low-Incidence  Populations  In  Rural  Settings 

Richard  W.  Miske,  Area  Education  Agency  #4,  Orange  City,  Iowa 

Techniques  and  strategies  for  inservicing  regular  education  teachers  on  how  to  work 

with  hearing  impaired  students  will  be  discussed. 
Tower  371 
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Self-Management:  A  Promising  Procedure  for  Serving  Learning  Disabled  Students 

Deborah  J.  Smith.  J.  Ron  Neison,  Utah  State  University,  Logan 

The  purpose  of  this  sesskm  Is  to  present  a  seif-fnanagement  procedure  which  has 
been  field-tested  with  learning  disabled,  behaviorsyty  disordered  children,  and  youth. 

Tower  470 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  7:  Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Way-Off  Broadway  DeHcatessen,"  St  Pauls  City  Schools,  St  Pauls,  North  Carolina 

Thomas  Paquin,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Donnie  E  Weelcs,  Assistant  Superintendent 

The  primary  goal  of  this  unique  project  is  to  provide  real  life  e}^)erlences.  Rather  than  a 
textbooi<  activity,  students  le^  by  actually  doing.  They  are  taking  responsibility  to 
assess,  plan,  and  develop  a  concept  and  to  see  it  through  to  reality.  The  end  results 
benefit  the  students  economicalty  and  while  helping  the  financiai  growth  of  the 
cc^munity. 
Commodore 

2'30  •  3:20  pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Self-Management:  A  Promising  Procedure  for  Serving  Learning  Disabled 
Deborah  J.  Smith.  J.  Ron  Nelson 

1 :30  session  continued.... Towar  470 

Workshop:  Techniques  for  Enhancing  Student  Self-Esteem 

Alys  Kennedy  1 :30  session  continued....Panorama  Salon  C 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  8:  Cross-Cuitura'  Services 

Integration  of  Indian  Studies,  Todd  County  School  District,  Mission,  South  Dakota 

Larry  Thacker,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Lydia  Whirlwind  Soldier,  Coordinator  of  Indian 

Studies 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  establish  Indian  Studies  as  an  integral  and 
meaningful  complement  to  the  regular  instructional  program,  and  to  provide  all 
students  with  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  the  American  Indian 
culture  and  heritage. 

Salon  n 

Successful  Strategy  for  Classroom  Management:  Hands  On  Science 

Nancy  J.  Walters,  Beverly  Cantrall,  University  of  Tennessee,  Martin 

This  session  will  present  and  review  the  development  of  a  successful  plan  for 
classroom  management  and  provide  demonstration  for  replication. 

Tower  360 

Networking  to  Improve  Rural  Education  Opportunities:  A  La  New  Mexico 

Eugene  P.  LoDoux.  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque;  Casey  Martinez,  Pojoaque  Valley 

Schools,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Rural  administrators  will  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  ac^'vities  that  can  be  undertaken 

by  rural  educational  networks. 
Tower  461 
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Thursday,  March  9  (continued) 


Delivery  of  [nservlce  and  Teainical  Assistance  to  Rural  Educators 

John  A.  Md^ugNIn,  Wemnre  E.  Walls.  Cyndl  B.  Roberts,  Virginia  Tech,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 
A  service  delivery  model  for  providing  trainir^/technlcaJ  assistance  to  school 
protsssionals  serving  special  needs  students  In  rural  and/or  geographically  isolated 
areas  wUi  be  presented. 

Tower  471 

Ufa  Skills  to  Mana^  Risiks:  A  Key  to  Healthy  Staff  and  Students 

Len  E.  Tritsch,  National  School  Health  Education  Coalition.  Salem,  Oregon 

This  session  wiii  consist  of  group  participation  and  presentations  about  successful 
program/activities  addressing  risis-taking  beiiaviors. 

Tower  377 

Programs  for  At-Risk  Students;  Language  Remedial  and  Special  Education 

Lee  Ross,  Rita  Adan^,  Green  County  Tedinical  School  District,  Paragouid,  Arkansas 

This  presentation  will  use  discussion  and  audio-visuals  to  demonstrate  programs  used 
to  help  at-risk  students. 

Tower  361 

2:20  -  3:40  pm  Break 

Crystal  Ballroom  Foyer 

3:40  -  4:30  pm  Concun-ent  Sessions 

Succ^sful  Strategies  for  Classroom  Management:  Hands  on  Science 
Nancy  J,  Walters  2::^  session  continued,... Tower  360 

Networking  to  improve  Rural  Education  Opportunities:  A  La  New  Mexico 
Eugene  P.  LeDoux,  Cas«y  IVlartinez 

2:30  session  continued.... Tower  461 

Delh^ery  of  Inservice  and  Tec  hnical  Assistance  to  Rural  Educators 

John  A.  McLaughlin,  Wemme  E,  Walls,  Cyndi  B.  Roberts 

2:30  session  continued. ..  .  Tow?/' -^^t 


Life  Skills  to  Manage  Risks:  A  Key  to  Healthy  Staff  and  Students 

Len  S.  Tritsch  2:30  session  continued..., Tower  371 


Programs  for  At-Rlsk  Students:  language  Remedial  and  Special  Education 

Lee  Ross,  Rita  Adams        2:30  session  continued.... Tower  367 
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Thursday,  March  9  (continued) 


NRSSC  Exemplaiv  Program  S:  Adun  Education  and  Community  Action 
Community  Education  Program,  Alvin  C.  York  institute,  JarrYestow)-!;  Tennessee 
Marg^et  Phelps,  Director  of  Rural  Education,  Tennessee  Tech  University,  Cool<eviiie, 
Tennessee;  Ka^  L^s,  Director  of  Rural  Education,  Alvin  C.  York  institute.  Jamestown, 
Tennessee 

Sonne  of  the  goals  of  this  program  are  to  help  people  establish  sctf-^Bfldence,  involve 
parents       were  dropouts  in  an  education  program,  encourage  support  of  parents 
enrolled  in  adult  education  to  be  involved  wltii  tiie  educational  program  of  their 
children,  and  create  a  positive  attitude  toward  learning. 
Tower  470 

4:30  -  6:30  pm  Hospitality /Cash  Bar  at  Poolside 

4:40  -  6:00  pm  JRSS  Editorial  Board  Meeting 

Boardroom 


Friday.  March  10 


7:30  am  -  5:00  pm  Registration/Information 

Co^fa/  Ballroom  Foyer 

8:30  -  9:50  2.7.  iPldnary  Session 

Warlene  Gary,  NEA,  presiding 

Creative  Solutions  in  Rural  School  Tearing-Comments  from  the  Originator  of  Foxfire 

Siot  Wigginton  has  taught  school  in  Rabun  County.  Georgia,  since  1^.  Fox/7re 
Magazine,  \which  he  started  with  his  ninth-  and  tenth-gr^lers  in  1966,  is  still  produced 
quarterly  by  students  at  Rabun  County  High  School.  Two  students  will  participate  in 
the  presentation. 

Sa/or7/&// 

9:50- 10:10  am  Bisak 

C/ysts/  Ballroom  Foyer 

10: 10  am  4:00  pm  AIDS  Trainer-of-Tralners  Seminar 

Beth  Broyles,  Centers  for  Disease  Control;  Marie  IDinon,  Resource  Coordinator,  IDepartment  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitation,  Fort  IVleyers,  Rorida;  Joel  Levy,  Young  Adult  Institute;  Yvonne 
Stone,  rural  Maryland  teacher;  Alan  Oliver,  New  Yorl<  State  Department  of  Health;  Alys 
Kennedy,  private  practice  counselor  regarding  student  seif-est^m  development. 

This  semirw  is  designed  to  disseminate  field-tested  approadies  to  AIDS  education. 
Captains 

1 0: 1 0  - 1 1 :00  am  Concunent  Sessions 

Networklt.^  Science  Teaching  in  Small  &  Rural  Schools 

David  H.  May,  Whitman  College,  Walia  Walia,  Washington 

A  report  en  efforts  being  made  by  a  consortium  of  small/mral  schools  to  improve 
instruction  in  o'ementary  school  science  using  mateHais,  kits,  and  modules. 

Tower  461 

NRSSC  Exemplary  Program  10*  At-Rlsk  Students 

STARS  (Success  at  To'Hajlllee  with  At-Risl<  Students),  Canoncito.  Now  Mexico 

Harriette  Batter,  Nurse  Practitioner,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque;  Daniel  W.  Fox, 

Principal,  To'Hajiiiee  Community  School,  Canoncito,  New  Mexico 

The  principal  goals  of  this  program  art?  to  raise  the  awareness  of  the  total  community 
and  faculty  to  the  needs  of  "at-risli"  youth  and  provide  alternatives  to  youth  whose 
impoverished  life  styles  seem  to  foster  behavior  problems. 

Tower  470 

Rural  Schools  and  Their  Communities:  A  Success  Story 

Bill  J.  Reynolds,  JoAnr  Vlartin-Reynolds,  Bowling  Green  State  Univers»lty,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
This  session  will  feature  findings  from  a  study  of  three  mral'  school  districts  which 
investigated  school  policies  and  practices,  curriculum  teaching,  and  community  values 
for  relationships  to  student  character  dovelopmont. 

Tower  471 
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Friday,  March  10  (continued) 


Academic  Acftievement  in  Amer'c?'?  Srr^V.  Ccr.ww;».  Data  Trom  mgn  Sctioo!  &  Beyond 

Walter  G.  Mdntire,  Scott  F.  Marion,  University  of  Maine,  Oono 

The  reiattonships  of  school  size,  school  setting,  and  gender  to  academic  achievement 
and  educational  attainment  will  be  re|K)rted.  District  consolidation  poiides  will  be 
addressed. 

Tower  360 

Vldeodlso-As^ed  Preservl^  Training  in  Classrooni  InteracticMi  Sidlis 

Charies  L  Sirizberg,  Sara  Rule  Salzberg,  Utah  State  University,  Logan 

A  videodisc-based  curriculum  to  teach  instructional  interaction  skills  to  presen/ice 
teacher  trainees  will  be  presented.  The  advantages  and  the  limitations  of  videodisc 
media  for  teadier  training  will  be  addressed. 

Tower  361 

Brealdng  the  Isolation:  Supporting  and  Retaining  Rural  Teachers  in  Korthern  CalHomla 

Victoria  L  Bernhardt,  California  State  University,  Chico 

The  objectives  of  ttiis  presentation  are  to  d^cribe  the  Induction  for  the  Beginning 
Teadw  Program  (lBT)-an  extremely  successftjl  beginning  teacher  program  model  for 
use  in  rural  settings-to  share  the  program  evaluation  results,  and  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  its  success. 

Tower  371 

1 1 : 1 0  am  -  Noon  Concurrgnt  Sessions 

Meeting  the  Prevention  Needs  of  Rural  School  Districts 

Michael  C.  Bodensteiner,  Southeast  Kansas  Education  Service  Center,  Girard 

The  primary  goals  of  this  presentation  will  be  io  review  five  integrated  projects 
designed  tu  assist  rural  and  small  school  districts  in  Implementinq  prevention 
instruction. 
Towi»r  461 

Chartlnji  the  Course  Together:  An  Experience  In  l-ong-Range  Plannina 
James  W.  jWahnnoy,  Supcrinteno'eni,  Edwin  Leas,  Assistant  Superintendent;  Barbara  Hansen, 
Director  of  L^oecial  Projects,  East  Muskingum  Schools,  New  Concord,  Ohio;  Crystal  Gips 
Ohio  Universuy,  Athens 

Participants  will  hear  details  of  the  long-range  planning  process,  see  videotapes  of 
meetings,  '■eceive  sample  documents  used,  and  listen  to  an  evaluation  of  the  process. 

TMim  Teaching:  Bridging  the  Gap  In  the  Contlnuu.n 

Mary  Ann  Brenzovich,  St.  Mary's  County  Public  Schools,  Leonardtown,  Maryland 

The  presentation  highlights  a  review  of  research,  as  well  as  the  results  of  a  local  study 
of  tiie  effectiveness  ot  team  teaching  programs  for  the  disabled. 

Tower  371 

The  Northern  Coalition  Teacher  0?»nter 

Sandra  Silver,  Paul  Bunyan  Bementaiy  School,  Bemidji,  Minnesota 

The  Northern  Coalition  for  Education  received  a  grant  to  establish  a  Teacher  Center 

Activities  and  progress  to  date  will  be  chronicled. 
Tower  470 
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Friday,  March  10  (continued) 


supporting  Beginning  Teachers  In  Small  and  Rural  Schools 
June  Lemke,  University  of  Redtands,  Califomla 

Presentation  of  a  review  of  literature  concerning  needs  of  beginning  teachers  in  rura! 

and  small  schools,  and  programs  districts  find  effective  in  recruitment  and  retention. 
Towers^ 

Educating  the  Nigerian  Citizenry  for  the  21  st  Century:  The  Role  of  Adult  Education 

Dr.  Adenljl  Adaralegbe.  Fulbrlght  Scholar.  Professor  of  Educational  Administration.  Obafemi 

Awolowo  University,  Nigeria 

This  presentation  addresses  tne  need  for  adult  Nigerian  dtlzenry  to  pursue  continuing 
education  in  order  to  function  In  the  Nigerian  society  of  the  2 1st  century  of  science, 
technology,  and  global  world  challenges. 

Tower  471 

1 :00  -  5:00  pm  NEA  Teacher  Institute  (coffee  break  provided) 

Sometimes  a  Shining  Moment:  The  Foxfire  Experience 
Blot  Wigginton 

The  book  Sometinws  a  Shining  Moment  The  Fcxfire  Experience  details  how  a 
philosophy  of  education  is  experiential  and  community-based,  affective  but  also 
academteally  unassailable,  and  is  employed  every  day  within  the  walls  of  a  traditional, 
rural  publk;  high  school.  The  sixteen  courses  that  hew  to  the  philosophy  are  not  only 
allowed  to  exist  in  Georgia's  conservative  educational  dimate,  but  are  cheered  by  both 
bcal  and  state  boards  of  education.  This  workshop  will  explore  the  impik:ations  cf  this 
fact  for  teachers  in  other  school  environments-rural,  suburban,  and  urban.  In  today's 
dimate  of  national  educational  reform,  to  what  extent  can  ttie  existence  of  teachers 
who  deviate  widely  from  texts  and  workbooks  be  tolerated?  How  can  they  sunwe  and 
prosper?  Why  should  they? 
SaionN 

5:00  -  7:(X)  pm  Hospitality /Cash  Bar  at  Poolside 
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Registration/Information 
Crystal  Ballroow  Foyer 

8:00  am  -  5:00  pm  NEA  Teacher  Institute  (continued  from  Friday) 

Sometimes  a  Shining  Moment:  The  Foxfire  Experience 
SbtWIgginton 

(coffee  breaks  provided;  lunch  on  your  own) 
Sa/on/V 

9:00  am  -  3:00  pm  NAESP  Administrator  institute 

Leadership  Behavior  and  Group  Process  Workshop  for  School-Based  Administrators 

Robert  Anastasi,  National  Association  of  Qementary  School  Rindoals 

Basing  the  presentation  on  a  model  developed  by  ^.  Ken  Blanchard  (author  of 
SituatkmaJ  Leadership  and  the  One-Minute  l^anager),  Or.  Anastasi  wili  explore  the 
practical  'how  and  when'  of  using  different  leadership  styles.  Participants  wilt  gain  an 
understanding  of  tiie  proficiencies  needed  to  work  with  groups  in  the  school  setting. 

(coffee  breaks  provided;  lunch  on  your  own) 

Saionlll 


Saturday.  March  11 
7:^  am  -  Noon 


Sunday.  March  12 

8:00  am  -  Nooti  NEA  Teacher  Institute  (continued  from  Saturday) 

Sometimes  a  Shining  Moment:  The  Foxfire  Experience 
Blot  Wigginton 
(coffee  break  provided) 
Salon  IV 
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Lourinburg  NC 


P-.  Nona  Flynn 

^  '  -ent  Ed  Advoc  Training  Cntr 
:.-:B  S.  Pitt  Street 
Alexandria  VA  22102 


Kent  Gerlach 

Pacific  Lutheran  University 
121st  and  Pacific  Avenue 
Tacoma  WA  98447 


Dennis  D-  Gooler 
Northern  Illinois  University 
College  of  Education,  LEPS 
DeKalb  IL  60115 


Dr.  John  Halcrow 
Bemidji  State  University 
Bemidji  MN  56601 


William  Hallett 

Polk  County  Schls  -  Roosevelt  Voc 
:  lis  "E"  Street 
'  Lake  Wales  FL  33853 


Arline  Halper 

Rural   fr» nsition  Program  Specialist 
George  Washington  University 
Washington  D.C.  20052 


Or.  Dwl^ht  Hare 
Northeast  Louisiana  University 
329  Strauss  Hall 
Monroe  LA  71209-0230 


Dr.  Ton!  Heinze 
Northern  Zllinois  University 
Dept  of  Ed  Psychology  «t  Sp  Ed 
Dekalb  IL  60115 


Kathryn  Heller 

©eorgia  State  University 

Dept  of  Spec  Sd,  University  Plaza 

Atlanta  GA  30303 


Anita  Hodges 
PARENTS  Project 
300  Enola  Road 
Morgan town  NC  28655 


Mr.  Craig  Howley 

ERIC/CRESS  -  Appalachia  Ed  Lab 

P.O.  Box  1348 

Charleston  WV  25525 


Ms.  Janet  Jacoby 
Parent  Education  Network 
2215  E.  Henry  Avenue 
Tampa  PL  33610 


E.  Janet  Jamieson 

VT  Cntr  for  Ed  Leadrshp  Dvlpmnt 

P.O.  Box  580 

Manchester  Center  VT  05255 


Bonnie  Joyce 

University  of  South  Florida 
Dept  of  Spec  Educ,  HMS  475 
Tampa  FL  33620 


Phyllis  Kelly 

Kansas  State  Dept.  of  Spec  Ed 
120  East  10th 
Topeka  KS  66612 


Dr.  Marilyn  Johnson 
Univ  of  Alaska  Anchorage 
School  of  Education 
Anchorage  AK  99308 


Mr.  Wilbur  Kalinke 
Marathon  County  Special  Ed 
P.O.  Box  432 
Wausau  WI  54402 


Maxine  Kilcrease 
Western  Oregon  State  College 
345  North  Monmouth  Ave 
Monmouth  OR  97361 


Dr.  Dennis  Knapczyk 
Indiana  University 
Smith  Research  Center  170 
Bloomington  IN  47401 


Patricia  Knesel 
-Northeastern  Louisiana  Univ 
239  Strauss  Hall,  College  of  Ed 
Monroe  LA  71209 


Dr.   Imogene  Land 
Oklahoma  State  University 
311  North  Murray  Hall 
Stillwater  OK  74078 


Aileen  Lau 

19  Barony  Lane 

Hilton  Head  SC  29928 


Beth  Lee 

■The  Rehabiliation  Center 
Box  309,  S.  Nine  Mile  Road 
Allegany  NY  14706 


Ksthy  Lewie 

Tennessee  Center  for  Rural  Ed 
P.O.  Box  70 
Jc»-Tiestown  TN  38556 


Dr.  Richard  P.  Lipka 
Pittsburg  State  University 
110  Huges  Hall 
Plttshurg  KS  66762 


Dr.  John  Luckner 
Dept  of  Ed  Psych  &  Spec  Ed 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb  IL  60115 
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West  Virginia  University 
504  Allen  Hall  . 
ilorgantoMn  WV  26S06 


Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb  XL  60115 


Carolyn  Maddy-Bernstein 
University  of  Illinois 
Education  Bldg    Room  345 
Champaign  IL  61820 


James  W.  Nahoney 
East  Muskingum  Schools 
13505  John  Glenn  School  Road 
New  Concord  OH  43762 


Dr.  David  H.  May 
Whitman  College 
345  Bayer  St. 
Walla  Walla  WA  99362 


Lynda  Maszola 

Cued  Speech  Assoc  of  Maine 
R7D  #1 

Leeds  ME  04263 


Xva  Dene  McCleary 
University  of  Utah 
221  Milton  Bennion  Hall 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  34112 


Jonathan  Mclntire 
Vermont  Achievement  Center 
88  Park  Street 
Rutland  VT  057O1 


Walter  G.  Mclntire 

College  of  Ed,  Lniv  of  Maine 

Rjn.  314  Shiblee  Hall 

Orono  ME  04469 


John  McLaughlin 
College  of  Ed/Virginia  Tech 
Inst  -  Study  o-f  Exceptionalities 
Blacksburg  VA  24061-0533 

Paulette  Mills  , 
Emp  Ed  Unit,  U  of  .Washington 
CDMRC  WJ-IO/UW 
•  Seattle  WA  98195    ■.  ' 

Jeniece  Nelson 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
.  104  Moore  Building 
University  Park  PA  16802 


Dr.  Dean  Mc  itosh 
University  cf  South  Carolina 
Dept  of  Ed  Psychology 
Columbia  SC  29208 


Linda  Miller 
AEL,  ERIC/CRESS 
P.O.  Bom  1348 
Charleston  WV  25325 


Richard  Miske 

Area  Education  .Agency  4 

102  S  Main  ^ 

Sioux  Center  I A  51250 


Mr.  Derek  Newbury 

Powys  Local  Educ  Authority,  UK 

St.  Philip,  Broadway 

Llandrindod  Wells  Powys  UK  LDl  5HT 


Richard  D'Donnell 
Special  Educ  Service  Agency 
2211-B  Area  Drive 
Anchorage  AK  99508 


D.J.  Olcott 

University  of  Missouri 
202  Hill  Hall 
Columbia  MO  65211 


Gloria  M.  Palma 
Applachian  State  University 
510  Forest  Hill  Drive 
Boone  NC  28608 

ERiC 


Linda  Pearl 

ETNSUniv-Cntr  for  Early  Childhood 
Box  15,  520  A 
Johnson  City  TN  37614 
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Mmmt  Virginia  Univer'^ity 
Rt.  .5  BoK  167A  - 
Parkersburg  WV  26101 


William  Peter 
Missouri  Schools  Service  Center 
Lov211,  CMSU 
Warrensburg  MO  64093 


Joyce  Peters 
Teaching  Research 
345  N,  Monmouth  Avenue 
Monmouth  OR  97361 


Linda  Pitts 

Parent  Education  Network 
2215  E.  Henry  Ave. 
Tampa  Fi-  33610 


Or,  Jan  Porterfield 

Spec  Education  Service  Agency 

2211-B  Area  Drive 

Anchorage  AK  99508 


J.  Preston  Prather 

Univ  of  Tennessee  at  Martin 

205  H  Gooch  Hall 

Martin  TN  38238 


Dr.  JoAnne  W.  Putnam 
Univ  of  Maine  at  Farmington 
UMF,  66  Main  St,  Merrill  Hall 
Farmington  ME  04938 


Bill  J.  Reynolds 
Bowling  Green  Sta^e  Univ 
529  Education  Building 
Bowling  Green  OH  43403 


Or.  Joseph  Roberts 

SERPP,  School  of  Ed,  SJS  Univ 

One  Washington  Square 

San  Jose  CA  95192 


'Lee  Ross 

Greene  County  Technical 
4633  West  Kingshighway 
.Paragould  AR  72450 

i 

Charles  L.  Salsberg 
Department  of  Special  Education 
Utah  State  University 
Logan  UT  84322-6500 

■  <• 

Lois  Schwartz 
Florida  State  Univ 
209  Ed  Bldg,  Dept  of  Special  Ed 
Tallahassee  FL  32306 


Ms-  Sandra  Jean  Siddall 
CSU-Chico 

855  E.  Lindo  Avenue 
Chico  CA  95926 


Dr.  Richard  Rodriguez 
Dept  of  Ed  and  Psychology 
Western  New  MeKico  Univ 
Silver  City  NM  88061 


Penny  Royce 

Nevada  Dept.  of  Human  Resources 
480  Galletti  Way 
Sparks  NV  89431 


Dr.  Nanci  Scheetz 
North  Florida  Junior  College 
1000  Turner  Davis  Drive 
Madison  FL  32340 


Rhea  Schwartz 
Florida  A  &  M  Univ 
GEC-B201  College  of  Educ 
Tallahassee  FL  32307 


Sandra  Silver 

Paul  Bunyan  Elcm  School 

L.S.D.  #31 

Bemidji  MN  56601 


Dr.  Lee  Siudzinski 
Walworth  Public  School 
121  Beloit  St,  P.O.   Box  220 
Walworth  WI  53184 

V  er|c 


Deborah  Smith 
Utsh  Stste  University 
Dept  of  Special  Education 
Logan  UT  84322-6500 
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Bonnie  Smith-Dickson  Kathleen  Sollace        .  . 

Western  Illinois  University  S^spt  of  Educ/Special  Educ  Unit 

Hacomb  Project,  College  of  Ed  120  State  Street 

Macomb  IL  61455  Montpilier  VT  05602 


Robert  Steinmilier 
Ouachita  Baptist  Univ 
:410  Ouachita  Box  3660 
Arkadelphia  AR  71923 


Richard  Swanby 
Trenton  State  College 
Hillwood  Lakes  CN-4700 
Trenton  NJ  08650-4700 


Len  E.  Tritsch 

'Ntnl  School  Health  Ed  Coalition 
700  Pringle  Parkway  SE 
Salem  OR  97310 


Sandra  Stuart-Siddall 
California  State  Univ,  Chico 
1st  St.  and  Normal  Ave. 
Chico  CA  9572V-0301 


Dr.  Linda  P.  Thurston 

Rural  Special  Education  Project 

KSU  -  Bluemont  Hall 

Manhattan  KS  66506 


Ms.  Nancy  J.  Walters 
University  of  Tennessee-Martin 
Gooch  Hall,  Room  205  H 
Martin  TN  38238 


Patricia  Welge 
L  S  U  Medical  Center 
^1100  Florida  Avenue 
New  Orleans  LA  70119 


Dr.  Wemme  E.  Wells 
Virginia  Tech 
103  Jackson  St. 
Blackburg  VA  24061-2238 


Dr.  Jerry  Wright 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Univ 

Brown  Hall  216 

Maryville  MO  6446B 
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Profiles  of  Keynote  Speakers 


DR.  ARNOLD  HILLT^ 

Dr.  Arnold  Hillman  is  a  practicing  rural  educator.     He  is 
presently  the  Executive  Dl'   -.tor  of  the  Riverview  Intermediate 
Unit,  a  regional  service     ^ency  serving  seventeen  school 
districts  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Intermediate  Units. 

Dr.  Hillman  has  a  wealth  of  background  and  experience,  holding  a 
number  of  advanced  degrees  and  having  served  in  a  variety  of 
education  and  human  services  positions.     He  has  been  involved  in 
both  regul*     and  special  education,  providing  professional 
contributions  at  local   and  statewide  levels. 


Tom  Hunter   is  a  folk  si nger-w i ter ,  educator,  and  minister  who 
works  with  children  and  adults.    Tom  holds  strong  values 
regarding  family  and  Ine  use  of  music  as  a  medium  for  expressive 
sharing.     His  tur.es  portray  life  as  a  celebration,  with  its 
variety  of  *»,7iotions. 

Tom  has  provided  performances  in  schools  for  children  of  all 
ages.     He  has  offered  workshops  and  has  presented  at 

conferences  in  an  effort  to  share  his  talents  with  others  as  well 
as  learn  from  the  participants  in  an  interactional  manner.  Tom's 
songs  are  available  on  record  or  tape,  and  in  books . 


JOSEPH  SC^^EIDER 

Joseph  Schneider  is  the  Executive  Director  for  the  Council  for 
Educational  Development  and  Research,  a  Ulash  i  ngton-based 
national   trade  association  known  as  CEDaR,  and  representing 
research  universities  and  nonprofit  institutions.     Joe  serves  as 
the  editor  for  the  newsletter,  CEDaR  Comments,  and  as  executive 
editor  for  the  magazine,  R  ^  D  Prev  i  ew,  both  published  by  CEDaR. 
Additionally,  he  is  an  adjunct  professior  for  the  Department  of 
Educational   Leadersliip  at  Western  Michigan  University. 

Joe  has  extensive  experience   In  publishing,  public  information, 
and  business  administration  at  local   and  national  levels. 


'7  ^ 


ELIOT  UJIGGINT^^ 


Eliot  Uligginton  has  spent  his  entire  career  (beginning  in  1966) 
teaching  school  at  Rabun  County,  Georgia. 

jsjo^j — ^or  a  very  abbrf  ated  list  (since  we  would  like  to  allow 
him  some  time  to  sper  of  EHofs  accomplishments  originating 
■from  an  environment  of  stable  employment  in  rural  America: 

Foxfire  Magazine.  ••Jhich  Eliot  s*-?.rted  with  his  ninth-  and  tenth- 
graders  in  1966,   is  still  produced  quarterly  by  English  students 
at  Rabun  County  High  School.    Nine  volumes  have  been  written  for 
the  Foxf  i  re  book  series,  and  a  newsletter,  record  albums,  and 
books  on  special    interest  topics  such  as  toys  and  games,  cooking, 
and  UIINEMAKING  <all    in  the  Appalachian  tradition)  are  available 
through  the  Foxfire  Press.     Eliot's  book,  Sometimes  a  Shinino 
Moment,  has  received  two  prestigious  awards — the  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
Education  Honorary  Society  Book-of -the-Year  Award,  and  the  W.  D. 
Weatherford  Award. 

Eliot  has  appeared  on  television  and  radio  programs.     He  has 
served  on  numerous  boards,  advisory  councils,  and  task  forces, 
including  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human i t I es  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.     He  i s  a  member  of  The 
National  Faculty  of  Human i t i es ,  Ar ts ,  and  Sciences,  having 
received  honorary  doctorates  from  Columbia  College,  Bethany 
College,  Georc'a  College,  Duquesne  University,  and  I^aryv i 11 e 
Col  1 ege • 

Eliot  has  received  many  awards  for  his  work  with  young  people, 
including  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  Youth  Award.   In  1979,  he 
was  cited  by  Time  Maoaz  i  ne  as  one  of  fifty  people  recognized  for 
emerging  national  leadership. 

There's  much  more — and  all  of  this  from  a  two-story  "I  og  house 
that  he  designed  and  built  himself. 


1989  NRSSC  Exemplary  Rural  and  Small  Schools  Program  Award  Winners 
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Wardsvllle,  Missouri 


Saint  Stanislaus  School  Is  a  rural  parochial  school  near 
Jefferson  City  which  currently  enrolls  183  students  In  Grades 
1-8.    The  primary  reason  this  accredited  school  exists  Is  to 
provide  a  strong  academic  curriculum  within  a  supportive 
faith  community.    The  116  families  represented  at  Saint 
Stanislaus  School  live  In  three  public  school  districts  and 
three  parish  communities. 

It  Is  our  goal  to  help  to  prepare  the  youngsters  for 
adult  Christian  living.    This  goal  permeates  all  the 
activities,  programs,  and  curriculum. 

Being  a  rural  community  has  not  discouraged  dreaming  of 
ways  to  increase  Interests  and  abilities  of  Its  young  people. 
Some  people  may  believe  that  a  rural  school  has  limited 
opportunities.     We  have  chosen  to  capitalize  on  two  rural 
characteristics:  people  working  together  and  sound  family 
values.     These  characteristics  have  also  helped  the  students 
develop  a  strong  academic  foundation. 

By  tapping  into  the  generous  pool  of  local  volunteers 
and  dedicated  faculty  leadership,  the  school's  educational 
programs  have  ballooned  inspite  of  the  limited  financial 
resources.     The  parents'  involvement  and  support  in  the 
youngster's  education  is  evident  by  the  almost  100%  who  are 
actively  involved  in  School  Board,  Home  &  School  Association 
and  Its  committees  of  room  parents,  RIF,  health,  and  sports, 
dally  cafeteria  assistance  and  playground  supervision,  and 
the  Parent/Community  drug  awareness  program. 

The  school's  grass  roots  computer  program  Is  a  concrete 
example  of  the  community  working  together.     The  goal  was  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  computer-assisted  gifted  student 
tutoring  program  for  students  in  grades  one  to  eight.  Some 
of  the  objectives  of  the  faculty  and  parents  were  these: 

-to  challenge  the  gifted  junior  high  students; 

-to  elevate  the  achievement  of  elementary  students; 

-to  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  learning; 

-to  prepare  the  youngsters  for  a  technological  society. 

In  1984  the  principal  and  a  school  board  member  re- 
searched the  pros  and  cons  of  the  available  microcomputers. 
It  was  decided  to  develop  a  computer  program  using  TRS-80 
Color  Computers  in  order  to  have  more  computers  available  to 
the  youngsters.     We  elected  to  Invest  hours  of  volunteer 
labor  developing  our  own  curriculum-based  courseware  because 
very  little  educational  software  was  available  for  the  Color 
Computer  2.     The  Chapter  2  allotment  was  used  to  initiate  the 
program  with  three  Tandy  Color  2  Computers  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  graders.     Within  two  years,  with  the  funds 
generated  from  Home  and  School  projects,  a  Tandy  Orant 
written  by  the  faculty,  and  Chapter  monle.*^,  twenty  TRS-80 


computers  were  added  and  i^ut  to  use  In  the  classrooms  and 
library  center . 

The  school  board  representative  taught  himself  the  Color 
Pilot  Language  and  then  qavit  classes  for  the  teachers  and 
Interested  parents.    One  parent  continues  to  teach  interested 
junior  high  students  twice  a  week .     Because  the  Color  Pilot 
Language  is  simpler  to  use,  the  students  experience  success 
through  creating  science  and  mthematics  software  for 
youngsters  in  grades  one  through  six.    Once  the  junior  high 
students  are  comfortable  with  the  Color  Pilot  Language, 
learning  Basic  from  an  independent  self-study  unit  developed 
by  a  parent  is  easy. 

Eighth-grade  students  tutor  the  first-grade  students  on 
two  classroom  computers  until  they  are  able  to  operate  the 
programs  on  their  own.    The  eighth  graders  also  serve  as 
trouble  shooters  when  a  classroom  computer  or  software  is  not 
functioning  correctly.    Greeting  cards  and  banners  made  by 
students  to  brighten  a  day  for  parents,  grandparents, 
teachers,  and  peers. 

Dedicated  parents  and  the  principal  held  weekly  evening 
work  sessions  throughout  the  1985-1986  school  year.  They 
wrote  programs  and  keyed  data  which  is  still  being  used  to 
remediate,  reinforce,  and  enrich  the  curriculum  in  mathema- 
tics, reading,  science,  social  studies,  spelling,  and  typing. 

As  the  computer  instruction  program  grew  and  developed 
the  volunteer  time  from  former  graduates,  parents,  former 
parents,  grandparents,  and  faculty  was  divided  into 
categories : 

-computer  knowledge  and  expertise 
-suggesting  and  providing  curriculum  input 
-writing  the  subject  matter  and  putting  it  on  computer 
sheets 

-typing  in  data  and  proofing  it 
-making  computer  tables  and  dust  covers 
-working  with  volunteers  and  gifted  students 
-developing  and/or  adapting  curriculum  programs  from 
books  and  magazines 

Parents  can  and  have  purchased  the  Color  Computer  2  for 
their  homes  because  the  sale  price  is  affordable  to  them. 
Youngsters  can  utilize  the  classroom  software  in  their  homes, 
since  the  curriculum  materials  are  not  copyrighted.  Students 
have  witnessed  their  motivation  by  developing  computer- 
related  Science  and/or  History  Day  Projects  at  home. 

Besides  capitalizing  on  the  rural  characteristic  of 
working  together.  Saint  Stanislaus  has  also  built  upon  the 
fundamental  family  values  of  this  rural  area.    The  Gospel- 
based  discipline  program  permits  students  to  grow  in  self- 
discipline  by  making  choices  and  accepting  the  consequences. 


students  write  individual  goals  to  achieve  academic  gains  and 
character  growth  every  week.    Regular  goal  writing  and 
assessment  helps  the  youngsters  to  incorporate  religious  and 
moral  orientation  into  their  daily  living  choices. 

Student-parent-teacher  conferences  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  their  goals  with  a  parent  and  teacher 
present.    As  early  as  third  grade  the  youngsters  are  involved 
in  student-parent-teacher  conferences.    Students  inneract 
with  their  teacher  and  parents  in  discussing  not  only  the 
academic  growth  but  also  their  Christian  social  development. 
These  conferences  affirm  family  support  and  family  values. 

In  the  classroom,  the  discipleship  program  is  encouraged 
and  taught  using  various  activities  to  build  self-esteem, 
self-concept,  friendship,  citizenship,  respect,  and 
responsibility.    Some  of  these  classroom  activities  Include 
role-playing,  skits,  discussions,  and  personal  reflection. 
For  example,  the  goal  to  achieve  the  Gospel  value  of  concern 
is  evidenced  when  students  whisper  in  the  hall  so  as  to  show 
their  concern  for  others  who  are  in  class. 

The  Rainbow  for  God *s  Children  Program  provides  a  sup- 
port system  for  youngsters  who  are  hurting  from  a  death  or 
divorce  in  their  family.    Students  reach  out  to  others 
through  service  projects  such  as  making  cards  for  birthdays 
and  anniversaries  and  raking  leaves  for  the  elderly. 
Students  also  sing  annually  at  the  State  Mental  Hospital  and 
make  Christmas  presents  for  the  community's  Over-50  Club 
members . 

The  parent  community  drug  awareness  program  helps  the 
students  to  understand  the  effects  of  drugs  along  with  how  to 
say  "No"  to  peer  pressure.     Because  of  this  outstanding 
effort  in  the  war  against  drugs  Saint  Stanislaus  School  was 
selected  visit  from  two  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.     It  was  one  of  105  schools  and  one 
of  six  parochial  schools  selected  nationwide  to  receive  a 
site  visit  in  the  department's  first  Diug-Free  School 
Recognition  Program.     86%  of  the  fourth  through  eighth 
graders  are  members  of  the  "Just  Say  No"  club.  Participants 
receive  information  on  the  dangers  of  drugs  and  alcohol  as 
well  as  peer  support  for  saying  "No".     Members  make  posters 
and  present  skits  giving  ways  to  reverse  peer  pressure  such 
as  walking  away,  changing  the  topic,  and  just  saying  "No". 

A  parent  awareness  group,  composed  of  members  from 
the  three  surrounding  parishes  sponsors  educational 
opportunities  regarding  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  effective 
parenting  and  community  action.    The  Parent  Awareness  Group 
provides  a  drug  and  alcohol  free  atmosphere  for  local  teen:, 
in  the  Teen  Center  which  they  created  and  staff  in  an 
available  area  of  Saint  Stanislaus  School. 


Saint  Stanislaus  also  cooperates  In  the  drug  and  alcohol 
program  at  the  local  public  high  school  in  Wardsvllle. 
There,  students  have  organized  Fr iends-U-Need  (FUN)  groups 
for  support  and  education,    FUN  members  present  skits  and 
talks  to  the  Saint  Stanislaus  students  each  quarter. 
Elementary  grade  youngsters  tend  to  believe  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  say  "Ho"  to  drugs  when  they  hear  that  advice 
from  high  school  students. 

The  students'  Interests  and  abilities  have  benefited 
from  utilizing  the  rural  strengths  of  people  working  together 
and  the  sound  family  value  base.     The  students'  academic 
achievement  has  grown  consistently  with  class  averages 
ranging  from  0.17  to  2.1  years  above  expected  norms  on 
standardized  tests.    The  students'  individual  accomlishments 
are  also  reflected  through  the  281  ribbons,  plagues,  prizes, 
and  certificates  received  in  speech  meets,  poetry  contests, 
music  competition,  science  fair  projects,  posters  contests, 
history  day  projects,  spelling  bees,  local  Math,     relays,  and 
essay  contests  during  the  past  school  year.     In  addition  to 
class  projects  the  principal  privately  invites  individual 
students  with  unique  talents  to  participate  in  specialized 
areas  such  as  in  poetry  and  art  contests.    Saint  Stanislaus 
School  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Missouri  Chapter,  National 
Federation  of  Non-Public  School  State  Accrediting 
Associations. 

Saint  Stanislaus  is  an  example  of  a  rural  school  which 
has  a  strong  academic  curriculum  and  which  challenges  its 
students  to  use  their  personal  talents  and  abilities.     It  is 
a  rural  community  with  sound  family  values  where  people  work 
together  to  provide  unlimited  learning  opportunities  within  a 
supportive  faith  coujnunlty. 
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Teacher  A3s»:iate  Program 


Wten  a  student  arrives  at  a  new  schoo],  or  wten  a  child  enters  school  for  the  first  time,  the 
edi^tlonal  community  places  significant  attention  on  hov  that  stuttent  assimilates  into  this  nev 
culture.  TN  teacher  general!  y  assigns  a  "Veteran  student'  the  tasic  of  giving  the  nev  Icid  a  tour, 
arran^  for  the  veteran  to  1(»k  out  on  tte  pla^round  for  the  rew  classmate,  plans  for  a  1  unch 
mate,  some  teacters  even  ^  as  far  as  suiting  after  school  activities.  All  of  this  is  doi%  not  just 
to  welcome  this  new  student,  much  of  it  is  to  build  successful  understanding  of  what  this  nev 
envlronn^nt  is  like.  The  teacher's  focus  Is  mi  limited  to  academic's,  attention  is  paid  to  the  whole 
child. 

in  a  profession  so  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  children,  we  so  often  have  overlooked  the  ne^  of  the 
people  who  provide  siH;h  a  nurturing  environ-  ment.  How  we  welcome  new  educators  into  our 
schools  is  Ireiicatlve  of  our  professional  health.  Most  nev  texhers  orientation  programs  are 
focus^  on  administrivia,  Ite  mundane  paperwork,  forms  to  be  fill^  out  ami  new  teacher  sp^he; 
by  tte  central  office  staff.  New  testers  are  ^nerally  left  to  fit  in  on  their  own.  Veteran  staff 
memters  know  little  if  anything  about  tt^ir  new  associates.  Dialogic  betw^n  new  ami  veteran 
teachers  is  ^nerally  a  hit  and  miss  slti^tion,  and  with  tte  ^hedule  a  new  staff  mem-ter  faces, 
little  idle  time  is  available  for  such  Important  contacts. 

The  ne»Is  of  a  new  teacher  extend  bei^mi  the  basic  information  such  as  what  is  expected  for 
grading,  which  people  really  have  control  of  supplies  and  how  to  i  ^t  my  desk  drawer  open!  For 
many.  It's  thei r  fi  rst  job  away  from  thel r  college  life.  It's  movi  ng  a  famil y  1  nto  a  new  area, 
finding  a  tome  or  apartn^nt  in  a  nice  con-<munity. 

The^  ne^  are  particularly  acute  for  teachers  relocatlr^  to  rural  sc1h»1s  and  communities. 
Rural  scMs  occupy  a  n»re  prominent  {Msition  arai  play  a  greater  role  in  tteir  communities  than 
do  thei  r  suburban  ^nA  urt^n  cousi  n?.  Rural  sctools  are  often  ihe  largest  employers  1  n  tte  com- 
munity; they  are  usually  the  lar^t  building  (s)  and  comprise  the  largest  part  of  the  local  budget. 
Staffs  are  very  visible  in  it»  rural  community.  Tf^y  are  "nuHtels"  in  and  out  of  tt»  work  pl^. 
However,  wl^re  profess-  ional  development  is  concern«l,  tteir  relatively  large  size  within  the 
immunity  d<»s  rot  extersl  beyond  the  community.  The  likelifK«HJ  that  a  sufficient  number  of  staff 
will  have  the  rame  developmental  needs  at  the  same  time  rarely  occurs.  Jitest  opportunities  are 
seldom  offered  locally,  because  it  is  not  cost-effective  to  do  so.  Distance  tc  centers  which  offer 
professional  training  is  a  dissuading  factor. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  rural  scIhwIs  and  communities  must  develop  the  means  to  better 
assimilate  their  nev  tethers  and  to  provide  professional  development  opportunities  for  veteran 
teacters. 

One  exciting  element  of  most  professions  is  tt»  site  of  passage,  the  orientation,  initiation, 
transition  provided  for  professionals  by  fellow  professionals,  it  is  this  very  element  that  the 
Franklin  Northeast  Super- via>rg  Union  Teacher  Associate  Program  has  provided. 

As  one  newconwr  stated  in  his  evaluation,  "It  majte  rrofeel  like  part  of  a  team.  It  turned  my 
apprehension  into  enthusiasm  and  answered  slot  of  im-  portant  questions." 

The  Teacher  Asawjiate  Program"  is  a  project  which  involves  not  only  giving,  Nut  receiving  and 
growing  as  well.  It  also  addresses  the  cor.^rn  of  newcomers  and  stimulates  a  fel.ovship  in  the 
teaching  profession.  It  Is  one  step  toward  fulfilll  n?^  the  public's  demand  for  excellence  in 
education. 


TEACHER  ASSOCIATE  PROGRAM  (TaF) 


How  we  welcome  new  students  to  our  schools  is  indicative  of  our 
cuucational  health.    Students  are  frequently  transfering  in  and  out  of  ^ 
our  schools,  and  it  is  widely  recognized  in  the  literature  that  a  student  s 
emotional  needs  and  self-image  exercise  powerful  sway  over  his  academic 
achievements.    Most  schools  take  great  pride  in  how  they  orient  new  students 
into  the  main  line  of  their  systems.    Yet  it  is  almost  embarassing  that 
a  system  so  focused  on  nurturing  pays  such  little  attention  to  its  professional 
colleagues. 

The  situation  described  above  is  the  main  reason  the  schools  in 
the  Franklin  Northeast  Supervisor>-  Union,  a  rural  school  district  of 
1700  students  located  on  the  Canadian  border  in  north  central  Vermont, 
developed  a  project  called  the  Teacher's  Associate  Program  (TAP). 

Designed  to  fill  a  void,  the  primary  focus  of  the  program  is  to 
help  acclimate,  orient,  and  establish  both  veteran  and  new  teachers  within 
the  culture  of  our  school  district.     These  project  goals  can  be  linked 
back  to  r.ing  Aithur  and  Merlin's  efforts  to  establish  the  famous  "Knights 
of  the  Round  Table."  They  imparted  a  dream  to  simply  unite  their  kingdom, 
consolidate  the  brightest  minds  and  increase  the  lot.     If  ever  there 
was  a  need  similiar  to  this  in  our  profession  it  is  now! 

The  unique  aspect  of  Z'ab  TAP  prdect  is  that  it  dispels  the  bslief 
that  many  mentor ship  programs  hold,     xat  knowledge  is  held  by  those  with 
experience  in  the  system.    We  believe  that  a  merging  of  the  professionals, 
both  new  and  veteran,  results  in  a  powerful  force  that  melds  the  craft 
and  science  of  teaching.    TAP  efforts  are  more  symmetrical  in  that  involvement 
requires  not  just  giving  and  receiving  but,  the  balance  of  both. 

The  design  of  TAP  reflects  several  important  assumptions  about  teacher 
development.    First  it  assumes  that  teacher  performance  is  of  critical 
importance  to  student  learning.    Second,  it  assumes  that  teachers,  as 
professionals,  can  and  should  improve  their  on-the-job  performance,  and 
that  they  are  willing  to  make  commitment  to  professional  growth.  Third, 
wanting  to  perform  better  each  year  is  one  thing,  having  opportunity  or 
support  for  improvement  is  quite  another.    It  is  becoming  steadily  clearer 
that  substantially  improving  one's  teaching  on  one's  own  is  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment.    The  advancement  of  one's  teaching  is  necessarily  a  partnership 
between  the  teacher  and  someone  who  is  equipped  to  share,  collaborate, 
analyize  and  communicate  knowledgeable  information  about  the  full  spectrun 
of  the  job.     Such  a  p  rtnership  will  benefit  uot  only  the  teaching,  but 
the  fruitful  development  of  the  school  culture.    These  assumptions  were 
critical  factors  in  the  development   >f  this  program. 

In  the  beginning,  potential  volunteer  participants  were  identified 
by  building  level  administrators.    This  process  is  consistent  with  our 
district  philosophy  concerning  the  implementation  of  any  new  program. 
We  believe  in  stacking  the  deck  with  the  best  f:eachers  possible  in  order 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  efforts.     If  the  project  or  program  is  good 
enough  it  will  continva  to  grow  on  its  own  after  initial  implementation. 
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After  the  staff  was  selected,  the  project  director  outlined  the 
activities  for  five  thematic  workshops.    They  were  designed  with  a  socialization 
component,  and  critically  timed  to  address  issues  prior  to  events.  (Example: 
tivities  involving  parent-teacher  conferences  were  scheduled  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  event.)    The  five  thematic  workshops  included  sessions  on  the 
following  topics: 

I.  Orientation 

A.  Introduction  of  new  teachers,  veteran  teachers  and 
administrators 

B.  District  Philosophy 

C.  Roles  and  functions  of  special  services 

D.  Questions 

II,  Curriculum 

A.  Format  -  curriculum  webbing 

B.  Grouping      cooperative  learning 

C.  Teacher  Expectations  and  Student  Achievement  Research 
(T.E.S.A.) 

Ill f      Parent  Communications 

A-    Disadvantaged,  minority  and  rural  populations  and 

"needs"  to  be  aware  of  when  conferencing  with  parents 

B.    Migrant  Education  and  their  role  as  home /school 
coordinators 

C*    Recent  research  on  the  elements  of  effective  parent/teacher 
conferences 

IV.        Problem  Solving 

A.  Five  issues  and  concerns  cited  by  new  teacher^? 

B.  A  problem-solving  model 

C.  Cooperative  learning  group  format 

V»  Evaluation 

A.  Panel  of  district  administrators  to  discuss  styles 
which  promote  professional  growth 

B.  Future  trends  in  evaluation 

C.  TAP  effectiveness  and  suggestions  for  program  improvement 

The  workshops  were  held  in  area  restaura..ts.    Thi^  takes  new  and 
veteran  staff  to  and  through  a  number  of  commuiJti.j.    Fostering  a 
feel  for  the  lay  of  the  land  (sense  of  geography),  and  provides  topics 
for  questions  or  remarks  pertaining  to  natural  and  man-made  landmarks. 
The  presenters  were  local  community  resources  who  shared  their  expertise 
and  experiences  on  a  variety  of  topics.    Some  of  the  presenters  included 
the  migrant  education  instructor  and  the  director  of  Indian  Education. 
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The  workshops  and  an  area-wide  community  survey  were  utilized  to 
develop  a  Coimnunlty- School  Resource  Guide.    This  survey  Invited  businesses 
and  Individuals  to  participate  In  the  schools  through  field  trips »  demonstrations, 
lecturcis,  and  sharing  of  literary  resources.    As  such,  the  guide  Is  a 
handy  reference  tool  which  enables  the  professionals  to  access  local 
community  resources  and  foster  educational  links  between  the  schools 
ard  their  coxmnunltles . 

TAP  is  complimented  by  a  Staff  Wellness  Program.    Together  the  TAP 
and  Wellness  programs  provide  a  vhollstlc  approach  to  staff  development. 
What  TAP  does  for  Individual  intellectual  and  professional  growth,  the 
Wellness  Program  does  for  physical  and  emotional  (stress  reduction), 
health.    Both  provide  Important  opportunities  for  social  interaction, 
which  is  a  factor  in  integrating  staff  into  the  schools  and  communities. 
The  essential  premise  of  both  programs  is  fostering  district  and  personal 
self '-development . 

The  program,  now  in  its  second  full  year,  has  evolved  to  a  point 
where  the  leadership  and  focus  are  truly  teacher  directed.    The  project 
director  now  needs  only  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  sessions.  Teachers 
then  formulate  the  needs,  research  the  topics  and  plan  the  location, 
time,  menu,  final  agenda  and  evaluation. 

Formal  workshops  are  an  essential  component  of  s :af f  development. 
However,  it  is  the  time  away  from  these  meetings  that  has  resulted  in 
the  additional  success  sometimes  missing  in  the  regular  one  day  quick 
fix  inservice  sessions.    The  coaching,  sharing,  team  teaching  and  additional 
interaction  between  professionals  has  lead  to  the  competitive  edge  that 
our  homegrown  TAP  project  has  provided  our  staff.    These  are  a  few  of 
the  comments  participants  made  in  their  final  project  evaluation: 

**It  made  me  feel  like  part  of  a  team.    It  turned  apprehension 
int\j  enthusiasm  and  answered  a  lot  of  important  questions.'* 

''I  no  longer  feel  alone.    It^s  nice  knowing  part  of  my 
support  network  and  knowing  that  people  understand.'' 

We  have  all  learned  through  this  program  that  there  is  no  magic 
formula  or  commerciaily  prepared  product  tUat  can  lead  our  schools  toward 
fulfilling  the  public's  demand  for  excellence.     It  is  the  teacher  not 
the  computer,  consultant,  or  textbook,  that  is  the  catalyst  to  all  our 
children's  learning.    Our  schools  are  true  learning  communities  for  adults 
and  children  alike,  and  with  that  focus  we  hold  a  promise  for  the  future 
of  all. 


SUMMARY  -  ARNETTSVILLE  HAPPY  SCHOOL 


*IH£  ARNETTSVILLE  HAPPY  SCHOOL  IS  A  NSW  CSNTiJR  THAT  OFFiiRS  CAR^% 
SUPPORT,  AND  EI>aCATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDRilN. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN: 

The  Children's  Room  provides  a  safe  and  fun  place  for  making 
friends  and  for  learning.    Children's  activities  include  creative  play 
and  social  interaction,  language  and  pre-academic  skill  development, 
health  and  hygiene,  physical  development  (both  large  muscles  and 
fine  coordination),  music,  hooks,  and  arts  and  crafts.    The  Happy 
School  helps  prepare  children  for  kindergarten,  so  that  they  will 
have  a  happier  and  more  successful  school  experience. 


FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

The  Mother's  Program  offers  discussions,  films,  guest  speakers, 
and  book  studios  about  child  development  and  parenting  skills,  as  well 
as,  some  copies  of  general  interest  and  some  just  for  fun.    Mothers  are  the 
child's  first  and  most  effective  teachers,  yet  they  receive  very  little 
credit  for  their  work  and  almost  no  training  for  it.    This  program  helps 
mothers  develop  better  parenting  skills.    At  the  same  time,  they  can 
develop  a  new  circle  of  friends  to  serve  as  a  support  group. 

Mothers  will  also  be  making  some  toys  and  educational  and  craft 
materials  for  the  Children's  Room  and  will  have  projects  for  Mother 
and  child  to  do  at  home  which  will  help  develop  school  readiness  skills. 
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The  Arnettsville  Hatpy  School 


The  Arnettsville  Happy  School  is  based  in  a  rural  arez.  of 
Monongalia  uounty,  .Vest  Virginia  and  seeks  to  proviie  informational 
and  emotional  support  to  parents  and  a  nursci-y  school  experience 
for  young  children  in  the  area.    The  program  shares  several  objectives 
in  common  with  other  parent  Pdacation  programs  throughout  the  state 
as  follows: 

1.  To  increase  parent's  knowledge  base  of  a  broad  range  of  topics 
related  to  child  rearing  (i.e.,  developmental  stages,  nutrition, 
Gtfxuality ) . 

2.  To  increase  the  parent's  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
with  their  family  members. 

3.  To  increase  parent's  self  esteem  and  confidence  in  the 
parenting  role  by  validating  their  strengths  and  capacity  for  caring. 

4.  To  provide  knowledge  about  and  practice  in  implementing  a 
positive  approach  to  discipline  and  behavior  management. 

5.  To  expose  parents  to  differetit  levels  of  education  other  than 
the  familiar  community  expectations. 

The  nursery  school  for  the  three  and  four  year  olds  and  the 
education/support  group  are  the  two  interacting  components  of  the 
Arnettsville  Happy  School.    The  children  similarly  have  objections 
that  parallel  other  types  of  pre-school  programs: 

1.  To  increase  young  childrens  self  esteem  and  confidence  by 
providing  a  warm  and  caring  classroom  environment. 

2.  To  increase  young  rural  children's  knowledge  and  information 
about  the  world  through  play  and  structured  interaction  with  teachers, 
parents  and  other  children. 

3.  To  increase  the  possibility  that  children  will  have  positive 
school  experiences  by  providing  a  stimulating  environment. 

The  Happy  School  was  held  two  mornings  a  week  for  two  hours  at  a 
local  senior  citizens  center  for  i wo  years  but  presently  is  located  at 
the  Arnettsville  Elementary  School.    Parents  and  children  meet  on  the 
same  two  mornings  per  week.    Mothers  enrolling  their  children  in  the 
fall  term  learn  that  attending  the  Parent's  Group  two  mornings  a  week 
is  a  expectation  for  all  families  whose  children  attend  the  pre-school. 

The  teacher  of  the  Parent's  G-roup  is  provided  by  the  Monongalia 
County  Board  of  Jiducation  in  cooperation  with  the  Adult  Education 
Program  and  tuition  is  free  to  the  parent.    The  nursery  school  is 
directed  by  a  community  volunteer  and  by  student  social  workers  and 
student  teachers  from  V/est  Virginia  University.    The  student  social 
workers  also  recruited  families  for  the  program  by  making  home 
visitations  in  the  fall.    Therefore,  there  haj  been  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  children  enrolled  in  the  program  thus  far. 

Some  topics  included  in  the  Parent's  Group  are; 

!•    Helping  children  to  cope  with  Fears"  2,    positive  Parenting 

the  importance  of  Child's  Play"  3.    Dental  Healt^  4.  Children's 

Health  and  safety  at  Home".    The  parents  have  the  opportunity  of  planning 
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parties  and  field  trips  for  the  children's  schedule,  as  well.  The 

teacher  frequently  outlines  what  needs  to  be  don e^  but  then  leaves 

the  rest  of  the  planning  to  the  £;roup  7  adership  that  naturally  arises 


The  pre-school  program  includes  activities  that  are  directed 
toward  teaching  good  health  habits,  dental  hygiene  and  social  skills. 
Basic  pre-school  skills  such  as  recognizing  colors,  numbers  and  the 
child's  own  name  are  also  taught. 

The  pre-school  program  also  includes  a  kindergarten  visitation 
day.    The  parents  and  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  local  coromujity  school  and  the  staff. 

The  Monongalia  County  Vocational  Center  provides  materials  and 
resources  for  the  adults  in  the  Parent's  Group.    However,  the  material 
for  the  children  have  been  provided  by  other  community  grcups.  A 
local  settlement  house  donated  toys  and  furniture  for  the  children 
and  three  or  four  church  groups  have  provided  gifts  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  for  the  children. 

An  Economic  Educe *:ion  Grant  was  developed  to  supply  teaching 
materials  for  both  parents  and  children  and  the  Monongalia  County 
Health  Department  provide  speakers,  as  well  as  free  health  kits  for 
both  adults  and  children. 

The  Happy  School  has  met  a  stated  need  within  the  rural  community 
of  Arnettsville  of  serving  both  the  parents  and  the  children.  It 
has  helped  open  up  their  lives  and  to  create  a  cohesive  understanding 
among  parent,  child,  school  and  community. 


National  Rural  and  Small  Schools  Consortium  (NRSSC) 
Western  Washington  University 
School  of  Education/Miller  Hall  359 
Bellingham,  WA  98225 
(206)  676-3576 
@  SeptSTsber  1987 

NOMINATION  FORM 


1988  NATIONAL  AWARDS  FOR 
?IARY  RDRAL  AND  SMALL  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM  NOMINATOR: 

Superintendent  Anna  Mae   Vino 

 Title  First  Name Last  Name 

Position:     Superintendent  of  School  

Institution/ Agency :  _  Sine  Hill  Schools   .  :  L 


Address:  P^^^ver  H   

city:    Pine_Hill_   State:     New  Mexico   Zip:  87357 

Business  Phnna;  505-775-3256/3257         Home  Phone:  :_ 


Please  describe  how  the  nominator  is  associated/familiar  with 
program  nominee.     (Please  limit  to  25  words) -  _ 

Ms.  Anna  Mae  Pino  has  been  ^Gsociated  «^t-h  Pine  Kill  Srhnnl        an  adnrfn-f srrator  for 
eleven  years.    The  Excellence  in  Writing  PT:f?ffrf»m  b^g^^  }^  ^^^"^  ^^""^  ^^'^  flnurished 
for  the  last  five  years.  


I  certify  that  the  information  contained  in  this  nomination  form 
is  accurate  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  the  program  contact 
person  has  reviewed  and  verified  all  information  contained  herein. 

signature  of  Nominator 


*************************************************************** 
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Nomination  Form     Page  2 


?LARY  FROGKAH  NOMINEE 


Title  of  Nominated  Program;  ^^"^  ^^^^  School's  Excellence  In  ^Jriclng  Program 


Program  Contact;    Chapter  I  Program  Sena 

Title  First  Name 

Position:  C^^P*^^^  ^  Teacher/Coordinator 


Institution/Agency :     Pine  HUl  Schools 

Address :  Drawer  H  

City;   


State:      New  Mexico 


Business  Phone:    505-775-32A2/3243      Home  Phone:' 


Fitzpatrick 


Last  Name 


Zip:  87357 


Signature  of  Progtdm  Contact 


Date 


********************************************"*.******************** 


GO 
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&.     Please  describe  the  goals,   objectives^   and  specific 

activities  of  this  prograin.      (Please  limit  to  500  vords.  ) 

Pine  Hill  School  is  located  on  the  Ramah  Navajo  Reservation 
in  a  remote  rural  area  of  northwestern  New  Mexico.     Pine  Hill 
School  has  an  enrollment  of  390  Navajo  students  vho  speak 
English  as  a  second  language. 

The  goal  of  the  Pine  Hill  Schools'  Excellence  in  Writing 
Program  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  Navajo  students'  writing 
in  terms  of  fluency,   clarity,   correctness,   and  maturity  as 
scored  on  a  holistic  writing  evaluation.    It  combines  the 
wordprocessing  technology  on  microcomputers  with  writing 
process  instruction  to  form  a  methodology  of  writing 
instruction  that  will  be  succ^essful  with  Native  Americans. 

The  instructional  model  of  the  program  has  four  main  parts: 

1.  The  Writing  Process  as  a  method  of  teaching  writing 
skills  and  strategies  within  the  structure  cf  a 
comprehensive  K-12  Language  Arts  Curriculum 

2.  A  microcomputer  writing  lab  in  which  students  use 
wordprocessing  technology  to  write  and  to  learn  writing 
skiljL3  in  the  context  of  communicating  what  they  have  to 
say. 

3,  A  cultural  journalism  project  in  which  students  interview 
community  mernbers  and  publish  articles  based  on  these 
interviews  in  a  nationally  circulating  magazine- 

4,  An  assessment  procedure  specifically  designed  to  measure 
gains  in  writing  ability  and  students'  growth  as  writers. 

The  Pine  Hill  Excellence  in  Writing  Program  is  integrated 
into  the  schools' language  arts  curriculum.    It  is  designed  for 
use  in  elementary,    middle  and  high  schools.   Two  developments 
in  writing  instruction  in  the  past  s€?veral  years  are  combined 
in  the  Pine  Hill  Excellence  in  Writing  Program:  word 
-processing  on  microcomputers  and  the  process  model  of 
writing  instruction.     The  Pine  Hill  Language  Arts  Curriculum 
covers  kindergarten  through  12th  grade,    and  students  in  all 
grades  at  Pine  Hill  work  on  the  writing  process. 
Additionally,    students  in  grades  4  through  12  use  computers 
to  write,   revise,   edit,    and  publish  their  work.  Word 
-processing  allows  students  to  do  cutting  and  pasting  on 
their  writing  electronically  instead  of  with  scissors  and 
tape.     The  process  model  immerses  students  in  the  creation  of 
texts  so  they  can  ^learn  how  to  write  by  i»riting.  "  StudentB 
at  all  grade  levels  select  topics,   do  prewriting  activities, 
write  drafts,    revise  their  writing,   edit  and  publish  it. 
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students  in  grades  4  through  12  do  many  of  these  writing 
activities  on  the  computers-     To  publish  their  work,  students 
m^ke  books,    prepare  wi   tten  materials  for  bullentin  boards, 
write  articles  for  the  school  newspaper  and  the  school's 
magazine,     Tsa'Aszi'#   which  chronicles  Navajo  culture  and 
history  primarily  through  oral  histories     from  community 
elders. 

Combining  writing  process  instruction  and  computer  word 
-processing  adds  motivation  for  students  to  work  more  on 
their  writing.     Revising  and  editing  are  not  easy,   but  word 
-processors  make  the  mechanics  of  revising  and  editing 
easier.     In  additio^    publishing  adi  a  reason  for  students  to 
get  their  writing  into  final  form.     When  students  are  writing 
more  and  learning  writing  skills  in  the  context  of 
communicating  what  they  want  to  say,   they  make  gains  in  the 
fluency,   clarity,   i^orrectness,    and  maturity  of  their  writing. 
There  are  two  monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures  Pine  Hill 
uses  besides  the  CTdS  tests.     One  is  informal  and  the  other 
is  formal.     Within  the  Language  arts  curriculum,  specific 
skills  and  levels  of  achievement  are  outlined  for  each  grade 
level.       This  contains  a  system  of  record-keeping  and 
evaluation  which  allows  teachers  to  keep  track  of  the 
progress  of  individual  students.     This  system  shows  how 
successfully  goals  are  being  met,   and  keeps  students  working 
on  assignments  that  are  productive  and  that  contain 
challenging  and  realistic  expectations.     The  formal 
evaluation  consists  of  collecting  writing  s^imples  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year  from  Pine  Hill  students  and 
from  students  at  a  control  school.     The  writing  samples  are 
evaluated  for  fluency,   clarity,   correctness,    and  maturity 
using  holistic  scoring  methods,   and  those  from  Pine  Hill 
are  compared  to  the  control  groups 's  to  see  which  group  is 
making  the  most  gains  in  their  writing. 


What  rural  or  small  school  issue  does  this  program  address 
(e.g.   small  staff,   limited  resources,   etc.)?     (Please  limit 
to  words. 

The  isolation  of  the  school  anc   the  limited  resources  that 
were     available  as  appropriate  learning  materials  for  use 
with  Native  American  students  for  language  acquisition, 
encouraged  Pine  Hill  school  staff  to  search  for 
methodologies  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  schools' 
languages  arts  program.     Bared  on  the  psycholinouistic 
approach  to  language  acquisii-tion  and  development  as  outlined 
by  language  researchers  including  Goodman  &  Goodman,  Graves, 
Calkins,   Harste  and  Burke,   the  school  implemented  the 
Language  Arts  program  that  is  based  on  two  key  principles: 
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!©•   What  specific  evaluative/research  data  are  available  that 

corroborate  the  high  quality  -of  this  program.      (PloaF,e  limit 
to  150  vords,  > 

The  Pine  Hill  Excellence  in  Writing  Program  is  based  on  the 
pyscholinguistic  approach  to  language  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment as  outlined  by  language  researchers  including  Kenneth 
and  Yetta  Goodman,    Donald  Graves,   Lucy  Calkins,    Jerome  Harste 
and  Carolyn  Bur'^e.     This  approach,    also  known  as  the  whole 
language  approach.     Dr.   Teresa  Rosegrant,   developer  of  the 
I§il£ing_§CEeen_Texiwriter_iTSXWi  ^^as  piloted  at  Pine  Hill 
School  for  reading  Instruction. 

Documentation  of  the  project ''s  success  is  still  being 
completed.     Initial  results  suggest  that  students  are  making 
the  best  gains  on  the  CTBS  in  language  mechanics,  language 
expression,   and  reading  comprehension* 

A  study  conducted  during  the  1985-86  school  term  by  the 
project  coordinator,   Robert  Hymer,   comparing  Pine  Hill 
students  with  students  from  a  similar  rural  school 
demonstrated  significant  writing  improvement  In  Pine  Hill 
students  compared  to  the  control  group.     Pine  Hill  students 
showed  an  Increase  In  writing  ability  particularly  at  the 
upper  grade  levels.     By  the  8th  grade,   students  were  perform- 
ing at  a  significant  higher  level.     A  follow-up  study  is 
planned  for  the  end  of  this  school  term. 


11.  What  limitations  does  this  program  present  and  what  problems 
would  be  inherent  if  it  were  implemented  in  another  setting? 
(Please  limit  to  150  words. ) 

The  major  problems  the  project  has  had  to  deal  with  are  staff 
turnover  and  fundi'ig  loss.     Because  of  the  isolated  and 
rural  nature  of  the  Ramah  Navajo  community,   many  teachers 
leave  after  a  few  years.     Since  the  project  is  not  a  textbook 
formula,   all  of  the  training  leaves  with     the  staff. 
Currently,   the  administration  is  attempting  to  recruit  staff 
with  compatible  experience  and  training  which  is  tremendous 
aid.     Establishing  a  written  curriculum  guide  with  grade 
level  exp^?c tuitions  and  competencies  has  also  be^n  an  attempt 
to  better  structure  the  project  ^s  goals.  Pre-^servlce 
training  on  how  to  use  this  curriculum  guide  was  done  at  the 
beginnnlng  of  the  last  school  year.     The  school  has  also 
purchased  some  teacher  training  video  tapes  ("The 
Authoring  Cycle*  by  Jerome  Harste  of  Indiana  University)  and 
an  after  school  teacher  "study  group"  is  offered  by  a  master 
teacher.     A  core  group  of  teachers  are  also  an  excellent 
resource  for  Incoming  staff  and  have  been  more  than  willing 
to  share  their  expertise. 
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Reductions  in  funding  are  discouraging  because  the  school  is 
unable  to  bring  in  consultants  and  offer  on-going  workshops. 
New  materials  and  software  are  beyond  the  finances  of  the 
project.     Publication  of  the  cultural  magazine  requires 
stable  funding  in  order  to  maintain  stable  circulation  and 
subscriptions. 

All  elements  of  the  program  are  transportable.     Any  school 
can  set  up  a  computer  writing  lab  and  adopt  the  writing 
process  model  for  writing  instruction.     Pine  Hill's 
curriculum  can  be  adapted  by  schools  or  adopted  as  is. 
Publication  of  student  work,    including  a  school  magazine,  can 
also  be  done  in  any  area.     Cultural  Journalism  and  oral 
history  projects  like  Tsa'  Aszi'  have  sprung  up  in  rural 
settings  throughout  the  country.     All  communities  have  rich 
cultural  and  historical  traditions  that  students  can  learn 
and  write  about. 


12.   Please  describe  the  specific  sources  of  funding  for  this 
program,    including  cost  effective  measures  the  program 
has  employed.      (Please  limit  to  125  words. ) 

Costs  for  computer  hardware  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
computers  the  school  already  has.     The  approximate  cost 
for  an  Apple  lie  computer  with  128  of  memory  and  a  printer 
is  $1500.     About  $500  will  be  needed  for  word-processing 
software,   $2000  for  teacher  training,   $1000  for  materials 
and  supplies^    $1000  for  publishing  each  issue  of  the  schools' 
magazine,    and  $20, 000  for  the  computer  lab  instructor.  If 
the  school  has  no  computers,    initial  costs  will  be  $47, 000 
or  $104.00  per  student.     Maintenance  costs  would  be  about 
$22, 000  per  year  for  the  computer  lab  instructor,  publishing 
costs,    and  materials  and  supplies  or  $48.88  per  student.  All 
of  the  above  figures  are  based  on  15  computers  for  450 
students. 


SQURCES_AND_LEVELS_gF_EUHDINGi 


Period  EiiQds  Sources 

1983-  84  $      6,000  Pine'^Hill  Schools 

1984-  85  $     88, 000  Department  of  Education 

1985-  86  $  116,978  Depc.rtment  of  Education 

1987-88  $     22,000  Pine  Hill  Schools 
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13.     Pdditional  Supportive  Documentations 
Please  describe  below  any  additional 

information/documentation  that  enhances  the  overall  quality 
of  this  program.      <Publ icat ions,   awards  and  honors,  unique 
characteristics,    innovative  strategies,   etc.).  (Please 
limit  to  500  words. > 

Pine  Hill's  Excellence  in  Writing  Project  has  been 
attracting  attention  from  educators  throughout  the  Southwest 
in  the  past  several  years.     Teachers  and  administrators  from 
schools  (including  BIft  and  non-Indian  )  come  to  visit  all 
during  the  school  term  to  learn  about  Pine  Hill's 
methodology  and  success  in  language  arts  instruction.  Staff 
from  Pine  Hill  have  also  been  recruited  to  present  at  many 
conferences  and  workshops  regionally  and  nationally.     In  the 
past  two  years  staff  have  presented  tiforkshops  at  the 
following  conferences:     National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  (Phoenix,   PZ),  Office  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement's  Rural  Education  Symposium  (Washington  D.   C.  ), 
International  Reading  Association  (New  Mexico),   New  Mexico 
Computer  Users  in  Education   (New  Mexico),   Language  and 
Literacy  Seminar  (Tucson,   AZ),   North  Central  Association 
conference  (New  Mexico),  Montana  and  others. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education  recognized  Pine 
Hill's  project  at  an  annual  awards  luncheon  for  outstanding 
state  educational  programs. 

The  Tsa  fiszi  Navajo  cultural  magazine  has  an  international 
subscription  list  and  is  cited  by  Elliot  Wigginton  of  Rabun 
Gap's  Foxfire  Foundation  as  being  an  outstanding  example  of 
cultural  journalism.     Tsa  Oszi  Provides  a  wonderful  link 
into  the  Ramah  Navajo  community,   at  once  both  documenting 
traditions  and  valuing  them;  providing  a  rich  conneciton 
between  the  community  elders  and  young  people. 

Another  unique  and  innovative  element  of  the  Excellence  in 
Writing  Project  is  the  use  of  a  new  nationally  known softward 
program,   the  Talking  Textwriter.     Pine  Hill  piloted  the 
Talking  Textwriter  when  it  was  first  developed,   using  it 
successfully  with  elumentary  students  who  were  having 
difficulty  in  developing  language  and  literacy  skills.  The 
Talking  Text  write*  is  a  wordprocessing  prog  r. an'  then,  hdt*  <i 
speech  component.     Students  can  hear  their  writing  read  back 
to  them  and  also  read  texts  created  by  other  students  that 
they  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  read  independently. 
With  the  renewed  confidence  given  to  them  by  this  special 
learning  tool,   students  quickly  become  willing]  to  take  risks 
at  other  reading  and  writing  tasks,   thereby  moving  up  the 
scale  of  language  proficiency. 


SUPER  STUDENT!    A  BIG  BROTHER/BIG  SISTER 
PROGRAM  THAT  WORKS! 


"SUPER  STUDENT"  _  WINNING  THE  GAME  CALLED  SCHOOL,  a  study 
skills  program  that  builds  self-esteem/ self-concept ,  is  designed  to  make 
students  the  winners  in  schools.    This  program  is  enhanced  and  supported 
with  business /education  partnerships. 

In  the  Green  Sea  Floyds/Daisey  Elementary  Schools  of  Horry  County, 
John  Chanaca,  Elementary  counselor,  has  developed  a  study  skills  program 
with  a  systematic  approach  in  developing  self-esteem  and  self-concept  for 
the  K-5  child.    Students  are  trained  to  focus  on  five  basic  concepts  which 
encourages  them  to  become  responsible  for  their  ovm  learning.  These 
concepts  focus  on  effort,  personal  growth  and  sharing.    In  turn  they  develop 
self-esteem  in  students  and  a  positive  self-concept  when  teachers  emphasize 
these  components  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  grades,  the  natural  progression  of  this 
program  leads  into  a  peer-teaching  situation  which  further  developes 
sharing  and  re-teaching    of  the  basic  concepts  with  students  teaching 
students.     In  addition,  basic  drill  in  reading,  math,  and  language  arts  is 
accomplished.    This  peer-teaching  situation  is  called  the  Super  Student, 
Big  Brother/Big  Sister  Program.    Over  230  fourth  graders  are  working 
with  250  second  gra'ders    in  the  two  elementary  buildings. 

These  students  who  have  been  studying  skills  which  will  make  them 
better  students,  sha?e  what  they  know.    They  visit  a  "little  brother /sister" 
in  a  lower  grade  classroom  for  thirty  minutes,  once  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 
Wearing  "Super  Student"  tee  shirts  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  PTO 
and  armed  with  their  folders  and  library  books,  these  students  are  now 
ready  to  help  a  younger  child  with  reading,  math-fact  drill,  vocabulary 
and  spelling.    In  addition,  they  teach  the  five  basic  concepts  which  they 
were  taught  to  use  as  "Super  Students".    With  the  teachers'  cooperation, 
this  buddy  system  is  fully  supervised  and  monitored  by  the  staff.  The 
older  students  have  an  opportunity  to  feel  good  about  helping  younger 
students  and  be  empathetic  with  teachers  and  the  job  they  do  in  the  class- 
room.    Students  must  earn  th  ir  own  tee  shirts  weekly  to  stay  in  the  Big 
Brother/Big  Sister  Program  by  being  Super  StudentL  in  their  class. 
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Key  concepts  that  they  must  focus  on  include;  1)  winners  arA  losers, 
2)  body  language,  3)  active  listening,  4)  beating  the  work  (preparation), 
and  5)  super  neatness  (organization). 

The  Super  Student  Program  concentrates  on  owning  your  own  behavior, 
developing  control,  balance  and  power  in  your  life,  and  being  responsible. 
One  central  theme  is  ''School  does  not  do  to  you,  to  do  to  yourself!" 

Beside  the  academic  improvement  for  both  younger  student  and  the 
Big  Brother/Sister  healthy  social  interaction  from  sharing,  self-esteem/ 
concept  growth  because  of  earning  the  right  to  a  super  student,  and 
positive  peer  pressure,  it  is  the  student's  attitude  that  improves. 
The  ability  to  help  and  share  builds  the  student's  self -^esteem. 

The  Super  Student  Program  has  conducted  student  and  teacher  surveys 
which  have  been  extremely  positive.     It  has  been  observed  by  curriculum 
coordinators,  principals.  Central  office  administrators,  and  substance 
abuse  coordinators  through  out  the  state.     In  addition  this  program  has 
beer*  chosen  to  be  presented  at  the  South  Carolina  Counselors  Association 
fall  1987  convention  in  Charleston  and  the  combined  North  and  South 
Carolina  Counselors  convention  in  Myrtle  Beach  Jan.  1988.     inen  in  June 
it  was  presented  on  a  national  level  at  the  ASCA  National  Elementary 
Counselors  Convention  in  Breckenridge  Colorado.     It  has  been  selected 
as  a  model  program  for  business/education  partnerships  in  South 
Carolina,  June  1988. 

In  addition,  the  program  has  been  presented  to  the  school  board, 
elementary  and  middljp  school  principasl  in  the  county  and  elementary 
and  middle  school  counselors  in  the  county. 

A  team  of  educators  representing  the  Southern  Association  for 
Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  during  their  recent  evaluation  had  many 
positive  comments  about  the  program. 

The  make  up  of  the  student  population  is  interesting  to  note. 
Sixty  one  percent  of  the  parents  are  married,  eighteen  percent  are  single, 
twelve  percent  are  separated,  seven  percent  are  divorced  and  two  percent 
are  widowed.    This  affects  the  school  program  in  that  many  pupils  lack 
sufficient  role  models,  income  and  supervision.    The  lack  of  supervision 
hinders  the  enforcement  of  the  homework  policy.    The  Super  Student  Program 
has  helped  with  this  problem.    Twenty-two  percent  of  the  families 
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represented  by  the  pupils  are  welfare  recipients.    The  Federal  Food  Stamp 
Program  supplements  the  incoTM  of  many  families.    Sixty-seven  percent  of 
the  pupils  receive  free  meals  while  twenty-four  percent  receive  meals  at 
a  reduced  rate. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  children  in  this  area  (many  are  poor, 
no  positive  role  models,  their  social  skills  are  not  well  defined),  the 
students  get  excited  about  a  program  that  allows  them  to  show  off  their 
shirts  as  Super  Students »  carry  folders  to  help  younger  children,  and 
earn  incentive  awards  that  thank  them  for  being  good  in  class.     In  addition 
they  look  forward  to  the  peer  teaching  situation  weekly  to  engage  in  the 
social  contact  the  Super  Student  Program  affords  them.    To  these  students, 
school  is  where  the  action  is  taking  place.    The  rallysy  motivational 
speakers,  field  trips  and  excitement  weekly  that  the  program  generates 
makes  the  students  want  to  come  to  school  and  participate.    For  many  of 
them  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  set  goals,  owned  their  own  behavior, 
or  felt  good  about  themselves. 

The  "Super  Student"  program  has  lent  itself  to  numerous  business/ 
education  partnerships.  More  that  $8,000.00  worth  of  incentive  awards 
were  donated  by  participating  businesses. 

As  business  recognizes  students  who  display  winning  attitudes  in 
school,  their  advertising  dollars  can  provide  incentives  to  their  present 
and  future  consumers  who  will  remember  their  contribution  to  their 
education* 

City  government  formed  a  business  partnership  with  the  two 
elementary  schools  by?  providing  a  Mayor's  Day.     "A  Salute  to  the  Super 
Students  in  the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  Program".    The  Mayor  of  Loris, 
S#  C.  provided  an  educational  field  trip  with  hot  dogs,  hamburgers  and 
pizza  for  lunch. 

The  Super  Student  concept  has  provided  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  with  the  vehicle  for  ideal  business/government  partnerships.  This 
model  program  has  deraon^strated  that  business  as  well  as  students  in  their 
community  can  benefit  form  win/win  partnerships* 

John  Chanaca 

Green  Sea  Floyds  Elemtntary  School 

P.  0.  Box  148 

Green  Sea,  S.  C.  29545 
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Western  Oregon  State  College 
Rural  Special  Et&jcation  Training  Program 


The  words,  "Who  Dares  To  Teach  Must  Never  Cease  To  Learn,"  are  inscribed  on 
one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  campus  of  Western  Oregon  State  College.  They 
reflect  not  only  Western's  commitment  to  teaching  but  also  Its  commitment  to  effective 
evaluation  and  research. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Rural  Spedai  Education  Program  at  Western  has  been  to 
train  mral  educators  to  identify  the  needs  of  children  with  handicapping  conditions  and 
to  meet  their  needs  within  the  rural  community.  As  a  result  of  the  training  program, 
these  spedalists  are  able  to  develop  new  resources  in  rural  communities,  serve  the 
needs  of  all  children  in  their  neighborhood  school,  regardless  of  their  handicapping 
conditions,  and  understand  the  cultural  diversity  found  in  rural  communities  in  Oregon. 
Graduates  have  been  trained  also  in  consultation  strategies,  computer  skills,  cross 
cultural  implications,  and  stress  reduction  techniques. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Rural  Special  Education  Program  at  Western  is  their 
use  of  field  input.   From  the  early  design  of  the  program,  to  the  development  of  the 
curriculum,  and  finally  to  the  continued  refinement  of  the  program,  decisions  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  information  provided  by  rural  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  In  the  program  .  Whether  It  Is  a  pretest-posttest  information  regarding 
student  performance,  the  selection  of  competendes,  the  effectiveness  of  graduates  as 
measured  by  employers,  or  demographic  information  such  as  nature  of  the  school 
population,  students  served,  or  rural  resources  created,  the  project  looks  to  data  as  a 
means  for  making  decisions. 

As  a  result  o'  this  commitment  to  excellence,  over  the  past  eight  years  the  program 
has  graduated  225  students  who  collectively  serve  approximately  7,000  children  and 
youth  each  day.  Graduates  of  Western's  Rural  Special  Education  Program  serve 
children  in  seven  western  states  and  twenty-nine  counties  in  Oregon.  The  faculty  have 
placed  100%  of  those  completing  the  program.  Two  hundred  nineteen  students  are 
employed  in  njral  districts.  Six  students  have  taken  jobs  in  an  urban  school  district 
that  is  implementing  the  consultant  model.  Rve  percent  of  the  graduates  have 
changed  positions  and  those  that  have  changed  moved  to  other  rural  areas. 

A  pretest-posttest  procedure  was  conducted  each  year  to  assess  the  competency 
level  of  students  as  well  as  to  assess  leadership  style,  communication  style,  and 
attitudes  toward  mainstreaming.  Statistical  difference.*;  have  been  found  at  the  .01 
level.  Follow-up  data  after  one  year  on  the  job  indicated  that  employers  rate 
graduates  at  the  highest  levels  of  effectiveness. 

In  an  effort  to  share  the  staffs  perception  about  the  process  of  developing  a  rural 
special  education  preservice  training  program,  the  faculty  wrote  a  set  of  thirteen 
modules  which  were  distributed  to  thirty  sites  which  included  colleges,  universities, 
and  multi-district  uni+$  from  Maine  to  California.  They  have  had  an  extremely  favorable 
response  and  ^ill  be  distributed  by  ACRES  in  the  future. 

Through  its  data  and  evaluation  plans  the  Rural  Special  Education  Program  at 
Western  is  living  proof  that  the  words  "Who  Dares  To  Teach  Must  Never  Cease  To 
Learn"  are  as  alive  today  as  they  were  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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The  Way  Off  Broadway  Dell 
St.  Pauls  City  Schools 
St.  Pauls,  N.C.  28384 

Summary 


St.  Pauls,  North  Carolina  Is  a  rural  community  of  less  than  1800  residents 
located  in  the  sparsely  populated  south  central  part  of  the  state.    The  local 
economy  is  largely  supported  by  Burlington  Mills,  an  internationally  recognized 
textile  conglomerate.    Their  two  factories  employ  about  800  people;  others  rely 
on  agriculture  and  other  area  textile  or  food  processing  plants. 

The  area  would  be  generally  classified  a  low  socio-economically ,  with  an 
ethnic  population  of  44%  black,  44%  white  and  12%  American  Indian.    The  local 
school  system  qualifies  for  higher  than  state  average  federal  aid.    Of  the  142 
school  systems  in  North  Carolina,  Robeson  County,  where  St.  Pauls  is  located, 
ranks  139th  in  its  ability  to  support  education  from  local  funding. 

As  Dr.  Thomas  Paquin,  Superintendent  of  St.  Pauls  City  Schools ,  assessed 
these  realities  in  1985^  he  saw  the  need  to  promote  community  involvement, 
encourage  extra  curricular  participation,  reduce  the  dropout  rate  and  provide 
real  life  learning  experiences  -  all  on  a  lean  budget.    His  vision  spawned  the 
idea  of  a  school  based  enterprise  -  one  which  was  tailored  to  local  realties, 
integrated  into  the  school  curriculum  and  designed  to  function  as  a  student- 
staffed  "business  incubator".    Two  years  of  careful  planning  ar.d  hard  work  later, 
the  **Way  Off  Broadway  Deli"  opened  its  doors. 

Getting  there  took  time,  tb:>ught  and  tenacity.    One  of  the  initial  steps  in 
the  planning  process  involved  bringing  together  fellow  educators,  businessmen, 
community  leaders  and  students  to  determine  what  type  of  business  would  succeed 
in  this  small  rural  community.    A  marketing  survey  was  conducted  by  thirty-five 
students  in  1985.    The  results  indicated  that  Interstate  95,  which  passes  by  the 
town,  was  a  major  untapped  resource;  22,500  vehicles  pass  St.  Pauls  daily 
travelling  the  New  York  to  Miami  route.    The  students  decided  that  a  New  York 
syle  delicatessen^to  be  located  in  a  vacant  restaurant  building  near  the  highway, 
stood  the  best  chance  for  success.     Such  a  venture  held  promise  to  be  financially 
viable  as  well  as  educationally  sound. 

A  Board  of  Directors  was  formed  and  students  prepared  a  business  plan  for  the 
local  board  of  education.    After  their  approval  was  granted  and  their  support 
secured  (they  purchased  the  building  for  the  deli-to-be) ,  the  plan  went  into 
effect.    What  began  as  an  idea  would  become  a  reality. 

Students,  faculty  and  volunteers  spent  months  cleaning,  remudelxng  and 
decorating  the  vacant  building. 

The  students,  along  with  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Directors,  then  hired 
an  experienced  manager  (full  time).     Selected  students,  along  with  the  manager, 
then  traveled  to  New  York  City  to  intern  at  J.  J.  Applebauras,  an  authentic  New  York 
style  deli.     In  July  of  1987  the  "Way  Off  Broadway  Deli"  opened  with  a  fine 
selection  of  meats,  cheeses  and  salads. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Deli  project  St.  Pauls  High  School's  vocational  education 
curriculum  began  offering  courses  to  supplement  the  hands  on  experiences  gained 
at  the  deli.    Students  are  now  offered  courses  in  small  business  management » 
applied  economics  and  entrepreneurship,  all  of  which  stem  from  the  primary  goal 
of  the  venture,  that  of  teaching  students  entrepreneurial  skills  by  giving  them  a 
chance  to  start  and  run  a  business.    Not  only  are  students  employed,  but  they  are 
motivated,  showing  healthy  attitudes  toward  work  and  responsibility,  learning 
interpersonal  and  communication  skills,  actively  involved  teamwork  and  feeling  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 

The  concept  of  the  **Way  Off  Broadway  Deli"  is  to  provide  real  life  experiences 
for  those  students  participating.     It  is  not  a  textbook  activity.    The  students  are 
learning  by  actually  doing  all  phases  of  work;  the  position  of  assistant  manager 
rotates  among  the  students  enabling  each  of  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  deli's 
operation.    They  are  taking  the  responsibility  to  assess,  plan,  and  develop  a 
concept  and  to  see  it  through  to  becoming  a  reality.    By  utilizing  the  resources 
available  through  the  schools,  the  risks  are  minimized.    The  end  results  benefit  the 
students  intellectually  and  economically  while  helping  the  economic  growth  of  the 
community.    All  of  this  benefits  the  school. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  school  based  enterprise  is  that  it  meets  a 
local  need  and  is  based  upon  the  resources  obtainable.    The  needs  assessment, 
feasibility  plans,  and  the  resulting  business  plan  require  this.    The  project  is  a 
•'custom  tailored"  activity  that  generates  support  from  many  different  areas.     It  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  ample  time  for  planning  be  provided  to  insure  the 
project's  success.    The  St.  Pauls  project  actually  began  in  the  fall  of  1985  and 
the  business  plan  was  implemented  during  the  summer  of  1987-    Many  hours  of  work 
went  into  the  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  "Way  Off  Broadway  Delicatessen". 

The  "Way  Off  Broadway  Deli"  went  from  an  idea  to  a  reality  because  of  a  strong 
commitment  from  all  participants  and  assistance  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sector. 
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Integration  of  American  Indian  Studies 
Todd  County  School  District 
Box  87 

Mission,  South  Dakota  57555 


SUMMARY 


The  Todd  County  School  District  is  located  in  south 
central  South  Dakota  and  its  boundaries  are  concurrent  with 
the  borders  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation. 
Consequently,  over  90%  of  the  district's  student  population 
is  Sioux  Indian,  making  it  one  of  the  country's  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  public  schools  serving  American  Indian 
students. 

Todd  County  School  District  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  innovative  public  schools  in  this  country.  In 
198b,  major  revisions  of  the  Indian  Studies  program  were 
initiated  by  the  parents,  school  board  and  administrators. 
Working  from  the  concept  that  the  classroow  culture  must 
reflect  and  validate  the  identity  of  all  students  the  Indian 
Studies  program  will  make  Indian  Studies  an  integral  part  of 
this  district's  curriculum  in  all  subject  areas  and  levels  K 
through  12.  Integration  of  Indian  Studies  will  address  the 
special  and  unique  needs  of  a  school  district  that  has  a 
student  population  that  is  overwhelmingly  Native  American. 

The  project  addresses  the  unique  cultural  environment 
of  the  rural  Indian  reservation.    In  this  environment  the 
Indian  population  tends  to  be  more  culturally  oriented  than 
Indians  who  live  in  a  urban  or  suburban  locations.    In  the 
school  environment,  as  in  nearly  every  public  school  in  the 
United  States,  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy  is  directed 
toward  non-Indian,  middle-class  students.  The  Native 
American  Indian  child  feels  caught  in  the  middle  of  two 
distinctly  different  cultures.    Teachers  are  often  not  aware 
of  the  cultural  conflict  of  being  Indian  in  a  non-Indian 
school  envirorment.    Many  of  the  behaviors  and  values 
expressed  in  the  school  conflict  with  what  the  Indian  child 
learns  at  home.    To  ensure  equal  educational  opportunity  and 
effective  teaching  methods,  the  goals  are  to  become  familiar 
with  the    cultural  values  and  backgrounds  of  our  students. 
In  reality  v/e  are  developing  effective  practices  in  Indian 
Education. 

Historically,  the  goal  of  education  was  to  assimilate 
the  Native  American  child  into  mainstream  America.  The^ 
result  of  this  goal  was  that  the  American  Indian  rclc  in 
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American  history  and  society  was  either  neglected  or 
distorted.    The  integration  of  Indian  Studies  has  improved 
rapport  and  opened  an  avenue  of  interaction  between  the 
Indian  comnunity  and  local  school  conununity.    By  involving 
the  comnimlty  in  the  educational  process  this  program  is 
coobating  the  negative  feelings  and  suspicion  of  education 
that  has  been  generated  over  the  years.    Parents  are  looking 
tovrard  education  as  a  way  to  gain  the  skills  and  knowledge 
to  improve  the  tribe's  resources.    The  involvement  of 
parents,'  students  and  teachers  in  the  curriculum  planning, 
developoent,  implementation,  and  evaluation  is  contributing 
to  the  success  of  this  project. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  Integration  of  Indian  Studies 
into    the  curriculum  are: 

1)  To  establish  Indian  Studies  as  an  integral  and  meaningful 
complement  to  the  regular  instructional  program. 

2}  To  provide  all  students  with  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  the  American  Indian  culture  and 
heritage . 

Short  range  goals  and  objectives  were  developed  for  the 
first  year  to  create  an  effective  plan  for  integrating 
Indian  Studies.    A  timeline  to  ensure  pi-ogress  and  direction 
in  the  integration  of  Indian  Studies  was  also  developed.  The 
timeline  is  reviewed  and  revised  annually.    A  needs 
assessment  survey  was  developed  and  distributed  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  Todd  County  School  District.    The  purpose 
of  the  survey  addressed  concerns  with  respect  to  curriculum 
planning,  development,  implementation  and  evaluation.  The 
survey  was  designed  to  assess  the  needs,  attitudes,  and 
perceptions  of  school  personnel  and  to  ask  for  their  input, 
ideas,  and  concerns  relating  to  tbd  integration  of  Indian 
Studies.    Also,  the  survey  pinpointed  the  needs  of  teachers 
that  could  be  addressed  through  inservice  and  staff 
development.    Input  and  involvement  of  certified  staff  would 
oake  them  stakeholders  in  the  integration  of  Indian  Studies. 
The  survey  also  included  an  inventory  of  existing  Indian 
Studies  materials.    The  inventory  would  give  the  project  the 
opportunity  to  build  on  existing  resources  and  reach 
consensus  on  where  and  how  the  program  should  be  developed. 

The  Indian  Studies  project  novr  provides  an  information 
and  curriculum  dissemination  center.    Through  this  center 
the  coordinator  is  responsible  for: 

1.  The  on-going  development  of  curriculun  materials  and  the 
coordination  of  the  inplenentation  of  the  curriculum 
into    the  regular  instructional  prcgran  at  the 
appropriate  elementary  and  secondary  level. 

2.  Providinr;  and/or  locitins  special  naterials  developed  for 
spucii'ic  lopicj  lor  toach.-:-::  roqu-.-stinc  such  caterials. 
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3.  Reviewing  and  evaluating  classrooa  material 

used/developed  for  stereotype,  biases,  relevancy  to 
historical  and  conteaporary  Lakota  culture,  to  ensure  the 
materials  present  a  Lakota  perspective  of  events,  issues, 
problems  and  other  concerns. 

U*  Coordinating  a  Curriculuai  Coamittee.  The  committee 
consists  of  certified  teachers  from  each  grade  level 
(K-12).    This  committee  develops  Indian  Studies 
materials  using  the  Todd  County  curriculum  guide  to 
parallel  and  nerge  Indian  Studies  oaterials  into  the  core 
curriculum  so  as  to  maintain  continuity  and  high  academic 
standards.  The  aaterials  developed  are  compiled  by  grade 
level  and  presented  to  teachers  at  pre-and  in-service 
workshops. 

5.  Developing  and  providing  a  list  of  resource  people  with 
expertise  in  all  areas  of  American  Indian  culture  to  be 
utilized  by  Todd  County  staff.    Suggested  topics  are 
Tribal  Government,  Tribal  Natural  Resources,  Role  of 
Lakota  (Sioux)  Men  and  Women,  Lakota  Culture, 
Spirituality,  Story  Telling  (oral  tradition),  Music, 
Sports,  Lakota  Language,  Arts/Crafts,  Business, 
Computers,  Science,  First  Aid,  and  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse.    The  local  resource  people  are  also  used  as 
presenters  at  inservice  workshops  for  teachers. 

A  valuable  resource  for  materials,  speakers  and  research 
is  Sinte  Gleska  College.    Sinte  Gleska  College  is  a 
reservation  based  tribally  controlled  college,  it  is 
chartered  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  is  a  fully 
accredited  four  year  degree  granting  college. 

6.  Developing  and  distributing  aonthly  activity  packets  for 
all  elementary  schools.    The  packets  include  information 
on  t'-.pics  of  Indian  Studies  such  as  the  culture  area 
concept,  values,  environmental  education,  legends,  Indian 
contributions  to  Auerican  culture,  etc-  The 

purpose  of  the  packets  are  to  introduce  the  Native 
American  culture  to  the  teachers  in  a  way  that  would 
allow  them  to  relate  to  the  Indian  culture,  educating 
the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student. 

7.  Providing  staff  development  through  preservice  and 
inservice  bi-cultural  training  \/orkshops  for  teachers. 
A  comnon  f  ^ene  is  emphasizing  pride  in  Indian  heritage 
and  oaking  foraal  education  a  relevant  part  of  each 
student's  life. 
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Foroative  as  well  as  summative  evaluations  are 
conducted  each  year  to  evaluate  the  progress  and  direction 
of  the  project.       Teachers  agree  unaminously  that  the 
materials  distributed  are  useful,  informative  and  helpful  in 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  project.    Much  appreciation  is 
expressed  for  the  resource  people  and  services  provided  by 
the  Indian  Studies  office.    Teachers  are  sharing  ideas, 
methods,  and  naterials  at  inservice  workshops. 

Indian  Studies  is  pertinent  to  the  Rosebud  (Lakota) 
Sioux  people  since  ninety  percent  of  the  population's  ethnic 
heritage  is  Lakota  Sioux.    The  major  obstacle  is  that  there 
is  very  little  in  the  way  of  coumercially  prepared  materials 
available  to  facilitate  an  Indian  Studies  program.  The 
majority  of  curriculum  materials  oust  be  developed  locally. 
Another  problenj  is  that  often  the  teachers  first  experience 
with  American  Indian  children  is  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  must  rely  soley  on  life  experience  to  influence  hov/ 
he/she  will  teach  in  a  multi-cultural  society.    The  typical 
teacher's  education  consists  of  four  years  of  academic 
coursework  with  maybe  one  course  in  multicultural  education. 
This  one  course  has  the  impossible  task  of  doing  justice  to 
all  culturally  diverse  groups  in  this  country.  Through  the 
use  of  local  resource  people,  Sinte  Gleska  College 
personnel,  local  development  of  curriculua  aaterials  and 
inservice  programs  for  staff  development  we  are  developing 
the  expertise  necessary  for  all  staff  to  realize  the 
program's  philosophy  in  all  appropriate  areas  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  to  coordinate  all  components  of  Indian 
Studies  into  the  total  curriculum. 
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Introduction 


The  rural  schools  of  Tennessee  have  been  placed  in  a  precarious  position 
In  recent  years  by  legislative  action.  State  Board  Folic;  and  lack  ot 
public  concerns.    Many  demands  have  been  placed  upon  these  schools  to 
improve  educational  programs  without  the  necessary  funding  from  the 
state  level*    It  has  become  necessary  to  turn  to  the  private  sector  for 
assistance.    York  Institute,  the  only  state  school  serving  a  rural 
population,  established  a  model  program  for  rural  schools  to  follow  in 
accomplishing  this  task. 

The  firot  step  was  to  get  cne  comiminity  leadership  involved  with  the 
educational  program  of  their  own  boys  and  girls  and  eventually  the 
entire  comaainity.    An  advisory  council  had  been  established  to  act  as  a 
sounding  board  for  changes  in  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  school. 
Local  officials  were  involved  to  expand  the  role  of  the  school  to 
encompass  evening  programs  for  adults* 

The  involvement  of  parents  in  their  child's  educational  program  through 
an  open  house  resulted  in  seventeen  parents  showing  up  on  the  appointed 
evening*  Oae  year  later  the  second  open  house  resulted  in  bringing  out 
over  six  hundred  parents  and  citizens. 

The  advisory  council  was  put  to  work  developing  a  five  year  plan  for 
York  Institute.    After  many  long  stormy  meetings,  the  plan  was  presented 
^nd  accepted  as  written.    Today  most  of  the  recommendations  have  been 
accomplished  and  the  advisory  council  is  currently  working  on  their  new 
five  year  plan. 

The  local  officials  worked  together  to  establish  the  first  community 
education  program  and  provided  funding  for  a  Veterans  Farm  Training 
Program.    This  program  tan  successfully  until  all  veterans  in  the  area 
received  the  training.    According  to  records,  community  education 
activities  have  new  involved  8,600  persons. 

Organigation 

Several  programs  were  developed  and  supervised  by  existing  staff.  These 
programs  were  so  successful  that  a  local  bank  agreed  to  fund  a  community 
education  director's  salary.    This  is  their  forth  year  in  tie  program. 
They  are  very  pleased  with  their  investment  in  the  people  ot  this 
community. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

York  Institute's  Coimnunity  Education  Program  strives  to: 

a.  Help  people  establish  self-confidence — for  many,  this  means  to 
replace  resignation  with  hope. 

b.  Involve  parents  who  were  dropouts  in  an  education  program,  which 
will  allow  them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  schools  that  are 
being  attended  by  their  children.    Tnis  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
change  the  value  they  place  on  educatiou. 


c-    Encourage  the  support  of  parents  enrolled  in  adult  education 
programs  to  be  involved  with  the  educational  program  of  their 
children* 

d.  Help  the  people  of  the  community  to  realize  their  own  potential  for 
solving  problems* 

e.  Harmonize  the  contributions  to  learning  of  all  individuals  and 
agencies  in  the  community  for  total  coiminity  education. 

f  •    Create  a  home-school-'community  relationsnip  and  program  which  will 
enable  each  Individual  to  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  (1) 
develop  an  adequate  self-image,  (2)  establish  appropriate  life 
goals,  and  (3)  build  his/her  personal  traits  and  abilities  to  the 
highest  possible  degree* 

g.  Raise  the  literacy  level  of  people  in  the  comaainity. 

h.  Improve  the  mental  and  physical  well  being  of  all  citizens  in  the 
community* 

i.  Encourage  senior  citizens  to  continue  active  service  to  their 
comiminities  and  reclaim  those  who  have  resigned  from  active  life. 

j.    Provide  and  set  in  motion  all  of  the  personnel,  organization,  or 

machinery  necessary  to  assess  the  learning  wants  and  needs  of  all 

persons  in  the  community* 
k.    Create,  implement,  and  direct  a  program  of  learning  which  will 

enable  all  persons  to  fulfill  their  unmet  learning  needs  on  a 

lifetime  basis* 

1.    Help  people  prepare  to  cope  with  the  impact  of  rapid  changes  in  our 

highly  technical  society, 
m.    Enable  adults  to  meet  (on  their  own  time  schedules)  the  requirements 

for  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  at  elementary,  secondary, 

and  college  and  university  levels, 
n*    Enable  people  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  qualify  for  new  jobs  or 

upgrade  skills  ^or  the  jobs  they  hold, 
o.    Help  those  in  poverty  circumstance  gain  upward  social  mobility, 
p.    Improve  the  economy  of  the  community* 
q.    Create  a  positive  attitude  toward  learning, 

r.    Meet  the  learning  needs  of  the  people  in  the  academic,  social, 
cultural,  recreational,  vocational,  leisure  time,  economic,  and 
health  areas. 


Activities 

In  order  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives,  the  following  classes, 
activities,  programs,  and  seminars  have  been  provided: 


Classes 


Adult  I^aslc  Education 
GED  Preparation 
College  Undergraduate 
College  Graduate 
Basic  Computer 

Creative  Writing  for  Publication 

Karate 

Bridge 

Guitar 

Typing 


Tumbling 
Welding 

Home  Landscaping 
Oil  Painting 
Machine  Shop  Math 
Fast  Pitch  Softball 
Photography 
Fir^t  Aio  and  C.P.R. 
Interior  Decorating 
Hunter  Safety 
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Accounting 

Aerobic  Weight  Training 
Video  Aerobics 
Asateur  Radio 
Art 

Ssall  Engine  Repair 
Flower  Arrangment 
Quality  Control 
Diet  and  Exercise 


Ceramics 

Ladies  Self-Defense 

Shorthand 

Golf 

Square  Dancing 
Clogging 

Business  Letter  Writing 
Real  Estate  appraisal 
Office  Occupatinns 


Programs 

Literacy  Program  (Tutoring  adults  in  Reading) 
GED  Testing 

Activities/Recreation 

Picnics  for  Senior  Citizens 
Rook  Tournaments  for  Senior  Citizens 
Health  Fair  for  Citizens 
Volleyball  Tournaments 
Horseshoe  Pitching 

Banquets  for  Community  Organizations 
Jogging/Walking  Trail  and  Track 

Cultural/Historical 

Play,  "The  Private  Wars  of  Sgt.  York" 
Seminars 

Food  for  Your  Heart 
The  Current  Health  Problem — AIDS 
Child  Abuse— What  It  Is 
Your  Insurance  Needs 

Teen  Pregnancy~"What  If  It 
Were  Your  Daughter?" 

Rural' Issues 

The  Community  Education  Program  at  Alvin  C*  York  Institute  addresses  the 
issues  and  problems  of  the  area  ^y: 
a*    Attacking  the  literacy  problem* 

b*     Improving  the  skills  of  the  aisadvantaged  adult  population* 
c#    Attempting  to  meet  the  cultural  and  recreationa3  needs  of  an 

isolated  rural  area. 
d#    Helping  the  people  to  replace  resignation  with  hope, 
e*    Helping  those  in  poverty  circumstances  to  gain  upward  social  and 

economic  mobility* 
f.    Creating,  implementing,  and  directing  a  program  of  learning  which 

will  enable  all  persons  to  fulfill  their  umnet  learning  needs  on  a 

lifetime  basis. 

A 


Wills 

Income  Tax  Preparation 
Microwave  Cooking 
Drug  Awareness  for 
Parents 


Rural  Focus 

Because  of  the  inequity  of  the  tax  structure,  rural  schools  have 
difficulty  financing  quality  educational  programs.    Since  Jamestown, 
Fentress  County,  Tennessee  is  an  isolated  rural  area  with  a  high 
illiteracy  rate  and  a  low  socio-economic  population,  the  Community 
Education  Program  at  York  Institute  provides  hope  to  the  area's  citizens 
for  a  brighter  future. 

With  York  Institute  serving  the  area  as  the  center  of  learning  and 
recreation,  programs  are  provided  to  enhance  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
socially,  culturally,  and  recreationally.    In  addition,  the  adults 
pursue  programs  to  develop  new  skills  through  vocational  and  academic 
courses. 

Community  Involvement 

The  Community  Education  Program  joins-  with  public  agencies,  parents, 
businesses,  volunteers,  and  other  interested  persons  in  providing 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.    Union  Bank  provides 
funding  to  pay  the  salary  for  the  director.    Professionals  from  the 
Fentress  County  General  Hospital,  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Human 
Services,  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Health  and  Environment,  and  the 
Chandser  of  Commerce  and  other  organizations  volunteer  to  provide 
programs  to  the  school.    Business  firms  also  provide  programs  along  with 
needed  resources.    These  firms  include  Progressive  Savings  Bank,  Micro 
Metals,  Taubert's  Appliances,  Fentress  County  Florist,  and  Greencree 
Nursery. 

Volunteers  come  to  the  school  to  provide  one-on-one  tutoring  in  reading. 
And,  our  regular  faculty  comes  back  to  school  at  night  to  provide 
instruction  in  needed  areas,  as  requested.    The  news  media — WDEB  Radio 
Station,  WCLC  Radio  Station,  and  the  Fentress  Courier — provide  free 
publicity  and  advertising  for  the  program.    Local  attorneys  provide  free 
seminars  while  local  tax  consultants  provide  Income  tax  workshops.  The 
local  medical  facilities  and  medical  professionals  provide  yearly  health 
fairs  for  the  community. 

Research  Data 

According  to  records,  program  activities  have  had  a  positive  impact  on 
more  than  8,600  persons.    Since  the  Inception  of  the  GED  testing 
program,  approximately  one  hundred  persons  have  received  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas.    Mor';  than  two  hundred  persons  have  completed 
graduate  and  undergraduate  college  courses  in  the  past  two  years.  More 
than  seven  hundred  persons  have  participated  in  self-earichment  and 
personal  development  classes. 

Approximately  one  hundred  senior  citizens  have  been  involved  in  social 
activities  planned  especially  for  them.    Recreational  activities  have 
served  more  than  one  thousand.    The  high  school  track  and  jogging  trail 
accommodate  more  than  fifty  persons  a  day  during  the  spring-summer-fall 
seasons,  and  more  than  twenty  people  a  day  use  the  weight  room  at  the 
fleldhouse  year  around. 
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Program  Limitations 


Because  of  the  distance  that  some  instructional  persons  must  travel  for 
the  program,  some  highly  technical  courses  cannot  be  offered  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  selected  community  groups. 

The  inequity  of  the  tax  structure  makes  it  difficult  for  rural  school 
systemc  to  fund  quality  programs.    Also,  there  are  fewer  community 
agencies  such  as  YMCA  and  YWCA,  and  theit  role  has  been  accepted  by  York 
Institute  in  oir  community- 

Since  the  Jawifitown  Union  Bank  provides  the  salary  of  the  director  and 
other  businesses  and  community  groups  provide  volunteers,  services,  and 
support,  enlisting  such  comminlty-wide  support  might  be  difficult  for 
other  communities.    In  addition,  lack  of  available  facilities, 
personnel,  and  program  sponsors  are  possible  problems. 

Slnde  the  majority  of  the  peoole  are  ac  'ainted  with  each  other,  the 
community  members  share  a  closeness:  and  the  school  and  its 
facilities — both  indoor  and  outdoor — have  become  a  gathering  place  for 
an  entire  community.    Feelings  and  attitudes  found  here  might  not  be 
found  in  some  other  areas. 

Sources  of  Funding 

A  local  bank  contributes  $20,000  yearly  toward  the  salary  of  a  director 
for  the  program. 

Several  local  business  firms  provide  instructional  personnel,  supplies, 
and  other  materials  for  some  of  the  classes  and  activities. 

Individual  volunteers  give  their  time  and  talents  for  work  with  the 
program. 

For  classes  for  which  the  participants  pay,  the  cost  ranges  form  $2  to 
$5  for  a  2-hour  block,  according  to  tie  type  of  class  or  activity  and 
charges  set  by  the  instructor. 

All  semlnara  have  been  given  by  professionals  in  their  fields  and  agency 
representatives  without  cost  to  the  participants. 

The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  area  Private  Industry  Council  have 
joined  to  provide  an  InEtructor  for  a  career  planning  program  for 
disadvantaged  York  students  to  provide  them  with  the  skills  necessary 
for  job  success.    The  program  teaches  resume  writing,  work  attitudes, 
interviewing  techniques,  properly  filling  out  an  application  blank,  and 
similar  job-s-ieking  skills  which  ths  students  would  not  be  intensively 
taught  in  their  regular  classrooms. 
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Abstract 

HRSSC  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  AWARD:    ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTi 


A  rural  bank  donates  $20,000  each  year  to  support  a  community 
education  program  for  the  Alvin  C.  York  Institute  in  Jamestown, 
Tennessee.    This  community  is  an  isolated  rural  area  with  a  high 
illiteracy  rate  and  a  low  socio-economic  population.    The  community 
education  programs  are  provided  to  enhance  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
socially,  culturally,  educationally  and  recreationally . 

Academic  classes,  cultural  classes  and  vocational  clas'ies  form  the 
backbone  of  this  program.    The  literacy  program,  GED  preparation  and  GED 
testing  has  provided  many  citizens  in  this  community  a  richer  and  more 
fulfilling  life.     Recreational  activities  have  encouraged  many  people  to 
gain  a  new  level  of  fitness.     A  play  viewed  by  over  6,000  people  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  both  cultural  and  historical  enrichment. 
Seminars  and  fairs  have  enabled  the  citizens  in  this  community  to  gain 
knowledge  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  available. 

The  greatest  ambition  for  the  York  Institute  community  education 
program  is  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  value  system  of  our 
community  to  all>w  lifelong  learning  opportunities  to  occupy  a  very 
important  place  in  the  priorities  of  all  our  citizens.    It  is  felt  that 
with  this  change  in  values  will  come  increased  involvement  of  parents  in 
the  educational  process  of  their  children.    This  level  of  involvement 
should  result  in  raising  the  literacy  rate,  lowering  the  dropout  rate 
and  improving  student  achievements. 


STARS 

(Success  at  To'Hajiilee  with  At-Risk  Students) 


Canoncito,  Kev  .Mexico  lies  AO  miles  vest  of  Albuquerque  and  is 
home  to  the  Canoncito  Band  of  Navajo  Indians.  The  86.000  acre 
reservation  supports  a  population  of  approxinately  1,700. 
Attending  the  To'Hajiilee  (Canoncito)  Comaunity  School  are  315 
local  students  from  the  reser%'ation.  Although  the  school  is 
officially  a  day  school,  it  ser\'es  mere  as  a  davn-to-dusk  home, 
especisllv  for  those  students  whose  home  life  is  disrupted  by 
alcoholisi.  We  have  defined  "at  risk"  students  rather  broadly. 
A  child  is  at  risk  for  future  maladjustment  when  his  environoent 
fails  to'  supoort  his  developing  a  healthful  relationship  with 
hicself  or  ethers.  Suicide,  low  self-regard,  alcoholisa:,  and 
dropp-'rg-out  are  individual  S}*3iptoms  reflecting  a  loss  cf  direction 
and  hcpe.'^  Given  Xsvsjo  history  within  the  last  150  years,  these 
students'  loss  of  direction  mirrors  a  collective  history  of 
neglectful  and  harsh  treatoent.  Vhen  one  considers  the  75-50% 
unemplovzent  rare  w'.thin  the  cocmunity,  the  high  teen-age  pregnancy 
race,  Vr.e  extent  of  alcoholism  and  its  related  tragedies  of 
neglect,"  "ibandcnzent  and  faaiily  violence,  few  children  at  Canoncito 
are  suitablv  shielded  from  developing  problems.  Compounding  these 
problems  at  Canoncito  is  the  coraunity's  relationship  with  the 
main  Kavajo  Tribe.  The  210  mile  distance  between  the  two 
reser\-aticns  isolates  this  cormunity,  adversely  affecting  positive 
ethnic-icenti.icarion  and  group  unity.  A  zcre  practical  exar.ple 
cf  Cancncito's  isolation  is  seen  by  the  ser\'ices  not  provided  by 
the  main  tribe.  No  social  service  caseworker  cr  law  enforcement 
o'fficer  is  assigned  to  the  coEHJunity  on  a  full-tine  basis,  but 
rather  these  agencies  make  sporadic  and  erergency-based  contact 
when  called  upon. 

The  last  five  rears  have  brought  majcr  changes  to  our  school.  A 
new  carpus  vastly  superior  and  larger  than  the  old  one  has  boosted 
the  ccr,n>nity's  price.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  every  cosnunity 
person  (95%)  ha's  visited  the  cazpus.  Open  Houses,  community 
dinners,  adult  recreation  programs  and  an  open-door  policy  inviting 
comaunitv  memberi.  to  join  the  students  in  a  unity  effort  has 
broadened  our  work.  As  well  as  a  standard  edt:caticnal  curriculum 
(state  and  regionally  accredited),  after-hours  classes  for  adults 
and  high  school  students  are  offered.  C.Z.d.  preparation  is 
available,  along  with  college  courses  in  auto  mechanics,  computer 
science,  math  and  science  from  Albuquerque's  Technical-Vocational 
Institute.  The  Kavajo  Division  of  Labor  funds  after-school  classes 
for  fcults  and  high  school  students  in  renedial  and  continuing 
education  with  the  aim  of  immediate  emplcynent  cr  college 
preparation.  Transportation  and  food  money  is  given  to  each 
student,  which  is  a  great  incentive  and  reward. 

In  a  19S6  report  prepared  by  the  Kavajo  Division  cf  Education 
entitled'  Kava^'o  Students  at  Risk,  the  authors  cited  six 
recommendations:  1)  increase  the  number  of  counselors;  2)  develop 
incentive  programs  rewarding  improved  attendance;  3)  develop 
-prevention  prccrams  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  teen  pregnancy; 
i)  enco'urage  s'tudents  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities 
and  spcrts;  5)  encourage  parents  to  be  involved  in  school;  and 
6)  encourage  parents  to  value  education  at  home.  We've  taken  a 
direction  consonan:  with  these  guidelines. 
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To  fill  the  gap  in  social  service,  the  Canonclto  School  Board  has 
targeted  monies  for  counseling,  social  work  and  crisis  care.  A 
core  team  of  a  clinical  social  vorker,  counseling  psychologist, 
school  counselor,  educational  diagnostician,  and  administrative 
staff  vork  in  a  team  fashion  to  icer^tify  and  treat  the  gamut  of 
emotional  and  dysfunctional  behaviors.  This  team  approach  is  not 
limited  to  the  counseling  staff,  but  reflects  a  philosophy  that 
any  staff  member  working  with  the  children  (and  that's  everyone) 
has  good  suggestions  and  insights  into  the  child's  history  and 
current  situation.  Home  visits  are  zs.de  by  staff  members  to  check 
in  on  families  and  to  offer  help  if  needed.  These  home  visits 
are  crucially  important.  For  many  adults  who  have  not  succeeded 
in  school,  co:iing  to  the  carpus  can  be  alienating.  They  tend  to 
feel  z^oze  corf  or  table  cn  their  ovn  ground  and  will  speak  more 
openly  at  hoze. 

The  School  Board  has  encouraged  the  efforts  of  a  tear,  center 
sponscred  by  the  University  of  Kew  Mexico  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
A  nurse-practitioner  and  counselor  provide  th:fir  needed  skills 
to  c\^r  students  and  work  closely  with  the  cczaunity  on  suicife 
prevention  plans,  health  fairs  and  contraceptive  and  public  heilt'n 
issues.  The  success  of  this  teen  center,  and  the  community Vs 
willingness  and  encouragecent  in  providing  as  much  counseling  a; 
possible,  have  given  greater  resources  than  would  be  available 
if  limited  to  the  school  budget. 

In  addressing  the  recomnencation  that  improved  attendance  should 
be  rewarded,  we  have  tried  several  things.  Good  attendance, 
appropriate  conduct  and  passing  grades  have  been  rewarded  by 
allowing  students  to  work  in  Albuquerque  in  the  afternoon  and 
suraer  tiz^e  under  the  "Mentcrship  Program".  This  program  natches 
businesses  and  agencies  witn  high  school  students.  A  cocrcinatcr 
oversees  the  prograr,  providing  transportation  and  smoothing  cut 
the  often-frightened  first  job  experience.  Currently,  ten  students 
work  for  pay  and  there  has  been  a  cenand  by  the  students  for  r:ore 
job  placements.  Tnis  program  was  net  created  for  the  failing 
student,  but  as  a  reward  for  those  doing  well.  Keverthele? s ,  ve 
have  seen  students  boost  their  grades  and  attend  class  when  the 
gain  has  been  to  enter  the  Mentorship  Program. 

A  second  ::trategy  was  to  provide  child  care  for  students  with 
children  during  the  school  day  and  after  school  hours  so  they  could 
attend  extracurricular  activities  and  night  classes.  A  child 
development  teacher  supervises  students,  who  in  turn,  take  care 
of  the  children. 

To  tackle  our  huge  problem  of  drug  abuse,  we  have  targeted 
prevention  progr£::::s  at  the  elerentary  and  mid-school  levels  using 
the  Liens  Club  Interna cional /Quest  Center  'curriculum  ^'Skills  for 
Adolescents".  Several  teachers  have  been  trained  for  teaching  this 
program,  and  so  far  all  mid-school  students  have  been  introduced 
to  its  philosophy.  The  University  of  New  Kexico's  "Beconing  Your 
Own  Best  Friend''  pilot  project  fron  the  Departnent  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  involved  the  5th,  cth  and  7th  graders,  along 
sicilar     lines    as     the    Lions    Quest    program,     i.e.,  enhancing 
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self-esteem  and  distancing  oneself  from  unhealthful  behaviors  and 
peer  pressure.  Other  programs  have  also  been  initiated:  Project 
Charlie,  Project  Challenge,  Students  Against  Drunk  Drivers,  "I 'a 
a  Winner",  "Just  Say  So".  Support  groups  are  offered  for  children 
©f  alcoholics  and  for  pre-teens. 

At  the  high  school  level,  ve  continue  with  the  prevention  based 
prograiLS  such  as  "I'm  a  Vinner"  which  involved  honor  contracts 
(to  not  use  drugs)  for  both  students  and  staff.  However,  the 
extent  of  drug  abuse  within  the  co=unity,  the  style  of  drinking 
characterized  by  early-aged  use  and  binge  drinking,  the  pressure 
to  join-in  as  to  not  offend,  and  the  lack  of  role  rodels  within 
the  cc=3unicy  who  inspire  the  teen-seers  to  attend  college  cr  gsi:. 
exploycent,  are  monumental  forces  which  sway  a  cajcrity  cf  the 
teen-agers  to  drink.  Inhalant  use  is'  either  cere  prevalent  within 
the  last  several  years  cr  has  just  been  recccr.irec.  Collective 
denial  of  these  problems  has  been  addressed  by  the  School  Board, 
and  with  the  comnunity's  increasing  ack^iowlecgerent  cf  this  problea 
there  have  been  ocre  referrrals  fcr  drug  abuse  counseling.  An 
intervention  team  contacts  each  student  and  monitors  attendance, 
beiavior  around  the  campus,  and  cffers  on-site  counseling  unless 
mo  e  intensive  treatment  is  needed.  The  students  are  mere  willing 
to  discuss  their  substance  abuse  and  refer  friends  fcr  counseling. 

Unless  the  students  have  an  immediate  reward  fcr  sobriety,  it  seems 
very  difficult  for  them  to  not  drink  when  "everyone  does  it". 
Sports  programs  have  been  a  great  incentive  fcr  the  students,  as 
they  show-off  their  talents  that  are  not  often  enough  tapped  in 
scholastics.  Grappling  daily  with  a  second  language  unlike  their 
native  Xavajo,  the  students  translate  poor  achievement  scores  into 
overall  poor  self-esteem.  Basketball,  cross  country  running,  5MX 
racing,  and  volleyball  teams  are  heartily  supported  by  the 
communr.ty,  with  great  attendance  and  spirit.  Drunkenness  qualifies 
fcr  team'  suspension,  and  the  students  have  realized  the  cost  they 
pay.  Summer  recreation  programs  ccsponscred  by  Johnson  O'.Malley 
and  the  school  are  very  popular.  Sutaer  athletic  camps  are  also 
a  great  incentive  fcr  sobriety  as  the  high  school  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  community  for  awhile  and  gain  a 
successful  experience  that  translates  into  "I  can  nske  it  out 
there." 

The  school  participated  in  the  Department  of  Education's  Southwest 
Training  Center's  annual  survey  of  student  substance  use  and  school 
safety.  The  results  have  shown  a  remarkable  reduction  in  substance 
use  and  great  improvement  cf  overall  school  safety.  Attendance 
has  improved  to  92%  versus  S5%  three  years  ago  and  in-hcuse 
behavior/disciplinary  referrals  have  dwindled.  Student  enrollment 
has  increased  322  over  three  years  from  233  students  to  315  with 
the  high  school  showing  the  major  growth  cf  AA%.  Rather  than 
attributing  this  success  to  one  factcr,  a  mere  fitting  explanation 
might  include  a  "critical  threshold"  analysis.  Vith  the  school 
board,  staff  and  community  members  realizing  the  severity  of  the 
drug  abuse  and  crop-out  problems,  a  sustained  effort  has  been  the 
key  to  our  gains. 
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1989  laaUCmL  iU43^RD6  FOR 
CATSX3GRY  7:    EDDCA!rrGNAL  TECHNOLOGY 

A  Project  of  the  D^>a3±inent  of  Special  Bducation  at  the  University  of  Utah 

Wanted:  Special  Education  teacher  to  work  with  hantilcarped  students  in 
small  rttral  school  district.  Se^^ry  is  onnyarable.  Benefits  include  clean, 
fresh  air,  and  beautiful  countryside  **far  tvcm  the  madding  crowd". 

Rural  means.... a  long  way  away;  \idiere  everyone  lives  oily  one  block  frm 
main  street;  vhere  there  is  c^y  oi:^  sain  street!    In  Utah,  rural  also  means 
that  finding  and  keying  gimlified  special  educators  is  a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  task  for  nuial  school  districts.    Since  early  in  1981,  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Utah  has  been  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  model  rural  teacher  certification  programs  in  response 
to  the  critical  personnel  shortages  in  the  rural  regies^  of  this  state. 

The  models  currently  being  inpleanented  make  use  of  a  tele-ccnromications 
tecimology  that  has  beccane  available  in  the  state  during  the  last  five  years. 
In  onSer  to  facilitate  the  most  effective  use  of  this  technology  for  distance 
"jducaticn,  EducaticaTal  Tele-ComrminicatiCTi  (ETC)  was  establi^^  within  the 
Department  of  Special  Education.    Ihe  Educational  Tele-Ocromunications  Project 
(EIC)  is  a  video-technical  ocnsortium  dedicated  to  developing,  producing,  and 
disseminating  quality  state  of  the  art  educational  telecainnunicatian  programs, 
courses  and  otiier  instructional  products.    Ihe  goals/cfcjectives  of  the  project 
include: 

—  Sponsoring  the  productj.cn  of  quality  pre-service  and 
inservice  personnel  preparation  programs. 


—  Dissendnating  validated  methods  of  instructirai  suitable  for 
distance  instxucticn  in  the  field  of  special  education. 

—  GondiK±ing  gpspnrch  regarding  distance  education  techiKiLogy 
ehhanoed  instruction. 

—  Develc^ing  a  professicaial  and  oollegial  network  focused  on 
issues  related  to  the  develc^snent  and  dissemination  of 
validated  strategies  in  distance  edixsiti^. 

—  Develcying  and  transmitting  quality  instructiaial  programs  for 
elementary  as  well  as  secondary  students. 

—  Providing  a  forum  through  viiich  professionals  may  present, 
discuss,  and  debate  issues  critical  to  the  field  of 
education  via  telecuuaitunicaticai  systems. 

—  Providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  personnel  who  use 
telecxanniunications  technologies  to  deliver  information  and 
instruction. 

—  Developing  instructional  and  other  si:5.port  materials  (courseware, 
training  manuals,  etc.)  for  use  with  consumers  and  users  of  training 
delivered  throu^  teleocanmunications  technologies. 

Educational  Tele-Cannnunications  (ETC) ,  working  oocperatively  with  related 
federal  and  state  personnel  training  projects  provides  rural  coranamities  with 
convenient  access  to  state-of-the-art  teacher  training  programs  throu^  two- 
way  interactive  television  ancVor  site  suRjorted  interactive  television 
programs.    By  offering  this  toraining  on  site  in  each  of  the  regions,  the 
critical  shortage  of  teacher**  for  students  with  mild  to  moderate  and 
severe/multiple  handicaps  is  being  addressed. 
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Tbe  administzative  stziictxize  of  ETC  further  enhanoes  the  overall 
collaborative  efforts  of  the  project.   Ihe  aMsory  board  for  the  project 
includes  r^)resentation  from  several  dqpartnents  within  the  Gr^iuate  School  of 
Educaticai,  frcsn  the  Utah  State  Office  of  Education,  and  from  the  following 
oollega  and  state  wide  technological  support  groins  EENET,  SETOC,  and 
Instructicsial  Media  Services.   A  Projects  Qasmittee,  with  r^aresentaticai  frtxa 
each  of  tlie  teleocsiaiunications  projects,  provides  ETC  with  oigoing  direction 
related  ^aecifically  to  the  variety  of  technological  efforts  currently  being 
iipleniented.   And  finally  the  Sbcecutive  Ocsmoittee  provide  coordimti<^, 
evaluation  and  fiscal  assistance  for  all  of  ETC's  activities. 

A  strength  of  the  tele-consnunicaticns/distanoe  educatiai  prograns  offered 
thrtxj^  the  ETC  project  and  tha  Uhiversity  of  Ut*A  is  its  "congruence"  with 
the  canpus-based  special  education  program.   Rural  teacher  candidates  receive 
the  same  quality  instruction  as  the  teacher  candidates  an  canpus.    Yet,  the 
leciming  activities  are  specifically  foctsed  cn  critical  local  issues  Tr-ihich 
vary  by  region.    For  exanple,  service  patterns  for*  students  with  modirate  and 
severe  handicaps  are  different  in  each  of  the  regions  of  the  Statci  of  Utah, 
due  to  peculation  density,  distances,  ethnic  issues,  etc.    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  the  scheduling  of  the  instructicai  for  thfi  interns  in 
order  to  accommodate  unique  rural  life  styles  (watering  schedu3.es,  deer  hunts, 
rodeos,  county  fairs,  etc.!) 

Other  distinctive  "rural"  features  of  ETC  training  systene  include:  1) 
locally  recruited  trainees,  2)  site-based  training  and  supervision,  3)  locally 
develqpei  teacher  leadership  perscaTnel,  4)  inplementation  of  the  special 
education  consultant-teacher  model  tailored  to  the  needs  of  rural  resairoe 
teachers,  5)  situation  specific  training  and  supervision,  and  6)  develc^snent 
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of  locally  based  cohorts  of  teachers  and  leaders  cagable  of  p!xndding  ongoing 
infonnation  and  sviEport  to  each  other  during  and  after  the  training. 

A  very  critical  aspect  of  the  siKxaess  of  the  ETC  project,  is  its 
collaboration  vith  local  nsral  school  districts.   I&ster  teichers  at  the  local 
site  work  with  the  departanent  faculty  as  Clinical  Adjunct  instructors.  Ohey 
provide  a  cadre  of  local  siteHsased  expertise  that  sufvtalns  future  preservioe 
training  programs.   This  a^roacii  not  caily  benefits  rm.al  school  district 
administratic^  and  teachers,  but  provides  support  tar  harrii  carpel  stud^its  and 
their  parents  in  Utah's  rural  regions. 

ETC  has  been  extensively  involved  with  the  evaluation  of  the  training 
projects  offered  to  the  rural  regions.    Clhesfc  data  are  found  priiaarily  in 
journal  articles,  p^>ers  preseaited  at  natictfal  oonferenoes,  and  final  project 
r^»rts.)    Staff  of  ETC  have  found  thckt  there  are  scsds  iii|X3rtant  features  that 
must  be  addressed  in  planning  and  providing  effective  instruction  via  tara-way 
interactive  television.    First,  good  interactive  instructicn  does  not  occur  by 
accident  in  the  classroom  nor  en  a  telecaoBainicaticai  system.    Most  talented 
instructors  need  to  be  sensitized  to  the  unique  dpiwnds  and  aspects  of  two-way 
interactive  television  before  they  begin  tteir  teaching  on  the  medium. 
Secondly,  ETC  faculty  roeaber^  have  found  that  the  follcwing  elements  are 
absolutely  essential  in  delivering  distance  education:  (1)         :  _  ' 
engaging/interesting  teaching    (2)  clear  instructional  goals,  (3)  quality 
support  materials  whidi  are  closely  correlated  with  the  in-dass  instruction, 
(4)  imaginative  and  meaningful  use  of  media,  (4)  significant  c^^rtunities  for 
written  and  vertJaJ.  feedback,  (5)  skille<Vtrained  on-site  .  ..  .. 

^ facilitators/ instructors,  and  (6)  effective  oonanunicaticai  with  the  technical 
and  production  personnel.    Vihen  these  factors  are  adequately  addressed, 
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stirtenb  perc^Jticns  xegarddng  their  learning  and  the  quality  of  instruction 

are  unifonnly  positive: 

'it  VBs  more  convenient  and  eocaxanical  for  me. . .  .FrsriklYf  if  I  had  to 
travel  to  a  canpis  in  order  to  take  the  class  I  ^oild  not  have  been  able 
to  taJce  it. 

-adding  two-way  visual  ocssmunication  inseased  the  rural  stuc^nts  feeling 
of  involvement  and  enccxxraged  participation. 

-I  started  out  knowing  nothing  and  found  I  understood  as  veil  as  others 
at  the  end. 

"1  lean^  a  lot  from  the  class.  It  has  already  proven  helpful  to  me  in 
my  daily  life. 

Since  1983,  at  least  65  rural  students  have  oai|)leted  certifications  is 
Special  Education.    In  this  ocming  year,  approximately  25  rural  stuients  will 
corplete  certifications  in  ths  severely  handicaj^jed  area.    In  the  next  two 
years,  an  additional  25  stuients  will  be  certified  to  teach  children  with 
milcVrooderate  handicapping  conditions.    An  additional  10-20  students  will 
ocnplete  a  university-approved  program  in  transitiOTi  training  for  students 
with  mild  to  moderate  and  severe/profound  handic^^ing  oraiditiOTs. 

ETC  is  continuing  to  explore  and  evaluate  the  use  of  interactive  and 
video  technology.     Activities  include  the  develcpnent  of  inservioe 
instructional  packages  in  collaboration  with  a  state  wide  CSPD  project  and  the 
University  of  Washington,  telecuimiunication  training  efforts  with  the 
University  of  Northern  Arizona,  and  the  creation  of  Learning  Strategies 
Curriculum  in  a  video  format  for  secondary  students.    Ihese  efforts  will 
expand  the  distance  educational  opportunities  for  Utah's  rural  eiucators  and 
the  students  they  serve. 


Oaitact:   Marshall  Vfelch,  Executive  Director,  Educational  Itele  XSsmnunicatiQns; 
D^artment  of  Special  Ediasaticn,  University  of  Utah,  219  Miltai  Berniion  Hall, 
Salt  lake  City,  UT   84112;  (801)  581-8121. 


SPEECH- LANGUQE  PATHOLOGY  RURAL  PROJECT 

Karen  B.  Haines 
Cheryl  L.  Prichard 

Department  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
West  Virginia  University 

nf  documented  that  rural  America  is  experiencing  shortages 

of  qua!  f led  special  educators.     Speech- language  pathologists  are  in 
particularly  short  supply  in  rural  areas.     The  Office  of  Minority 
Concerns  of  the  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association  (ASHA) 
has  Identified  rural/remote  populations  as  one  of  six  underserved 
communicatively  handicapped  populations. 

The  1980  U.S.  Census  classifies  all  fifty-five  counties  in 
Virginia  as  rural.     West  Virginia  is  a  state  characterized  by  many 
square  miles  of  rugged  unspoiled  natural  beauty  and  one  with  limited 
public  transportation  and  deteriorating  road  conditions.     Travel  is  at 
times  difficult  and  service  provision  in  many  areas  is  at  a  premium 
The  public  schools  in  West  Virginia  have  historically  experienced  ' 
critical  shortages  of  qualified  speech- language  pathologists.  Data 
from  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education  reveals  that  of  the  55 
counties  in  the  state,  28  reported  shortages  during  the  84-85  school 
It^l'k        ^"'"l^Q  85-86;  39  during  86-87;  37  during  87-88  and  39  during 

and 


Pathology  Rural  Project.     Funding  for  this  project  was  obtained  through 
grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  the  WV  Department  of 
Education.     This  program  focuses  upon  recruitmbnt,  training  and 
retention  of  speech-language  pathologists  (SLPs)  for  rural  areas.  The 
long  term  goals  of  this  project  are  as  follows: 

I.      To  develop  and  implement  strategies  for  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  SLPs  in  rural  areas. 

1.1 .     To  train  SLPs  to  cope  effectively  with  the  demands  of 

remote,  isolated  and/or  culturally  distinct  rural  areas. 

III.  To  increase  the  supply  of  SLPs  in  rural  West  Virginia  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  communicatively  handicapped  population. 

IV.  To  disseminate  information  regarding  this  training  model  to 
other  rural  areas  of  the  country  so  that  they  may  adapt 
and/or  replicate  this  project  to  alleviate  their  manpower 
shortages . 
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Recruitment  of  individuals  to  work  in  rural  areas  has  been 
actively  targeted  at  the  pre-service  and  professional   levels.     For  the 
past  two  years  junior  and  senior  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
students  and  incoming  speech  pathology  graduate  students  at  WVU  have 
been  surveyed  regarding  their  interest  in  working  in  rural  areas. 
Letters  have  been  mailed  to  speech  pathologists  working  in  West 
Virginia  to  inform  them  about  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  masters 
degree  via  the  rural  project.    Upon  their  selection  as  grant  partici- 
pants, students  sign  an  agreement  stating  that  in  exchange  for 
financial  assistance  and  tuition  waivers  they  are  required  to  take  two 
courses  in  rural  issues,  work  a  designated  number  of  hours  per  week  on 
project  activities,  spend  one  semester  on  an  externship  in  a  rural  site 
and  work  in  a  rural  area  following  graduation. 

Two  unique  aspects  of  this  project  are  the  academic  coursework  and 
practicum  experiences.    Two  specially  designed  rural  courses  have  been 
developed  and  are  required  for  those  students  participating  in  the 
project.    These  courses  provide  the  students  with  an  understanding  of 
the  special  needs  and  circumstances  of  rural  areas  and  teach  them 
strategies  for  the  successful  provision  of  speech  pathology  services  in 
rural  areas.     Each  year  the  students  are  asked  to  evaluate  the  courses. 
In  general,  the  students  have  given  the  courses  very  positive  evalua- 
tions with  overall  ratings  of  4.75  on  a  5  point  scale.  Externship 
practicum  sites  have  also  been  established  throughout  West  Virginia 
which  enable  the  students  to  have  a  semester  long  field  experience  in  a 
rural  area.     Students  are  encouraged  to  select  an  externship  site  in  a 
county  in  which  they  might  wish  to  be  employed  following  graduation. 
Externship  placements  are  carefully  coordinated  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  develop  on  the  job  skills  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  an  ASHA  certified  SLP.     The  externship  placement 
is  evaluated  by  the  student  and  the  student  is  in  turn  evaluated  by  the 
on-site  supervisor. 

Numerous  other  project  activioies  have  also  been  accomplished.  A 
slide/tape  show  has  been  developed  to  recruit  high  school  and  junior 
college  students  into  the  fields  of  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 
This  will  be  made  available  to  h^gh  school  guidance  counselors  through- 
out the  state  to  increase  potential  students  awareness  of  the  field. 

Two  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  idiantify  recruitment  strategies 
and  retention  issues  for  rural  speech  oathology  positions.     All  speech- 
language  pathologists  and  Directors  of  Special  Education  working  in  the 
public  schools  in  West  Virginia  were  surveyed  and  their  responses 
analyzed.     Information  obtained  from  the  surveys  was  presented  at  the 
1988  West  Virginia  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association  Convention,  a 
Special  Education  Administrators  meeting,  and  during  a  Career 
Recruitment  Day  which  was  held  in  April  1988.     During  the  Career 
Recruitment  Day  participants  were  also  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
interview  speech  pathology  graduate  students  for  available  positions  in 
their  respective  counties.     As  a  follow  up,  tiOephone  interviews  were 
utilized  to  obtain  feedback  from  Career  Recruitment  Day  participants. 
All  participants  indicated  that  they  felt  the  recruitment  and  retention 
information  presented  was  worthwhile  and  ^00%  of  those  interviewed  said 
ErJc  would  attend  again.  12" 
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Abstract 


Title:       Providing  Mai nstreaming  in  the  Least  Restrictive 
Environment  for  Low  Incidence  Children  at  the  Elementary 
Primary  Level. 

Abstract:     This  report  describes  a  program  of  mainstreaming 
multihandicapped  children  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
children  in  the  Moderatley,   Severely  and  Profoundly  Retarded 
(MSPR)   unit  range  in  age  from  five  to  nine  years  old.  The 
program  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
children  while  developing  positive  social  skills, 
self-concept,  communication  skills,  daily  living  skills  at 
the  developmental  level  of  each  child  in  academic  social  and 
emotional  areas. 

The  initial  mainstreaming  efforts  began  within  the  school 
setting.     Students  were  mainstreamed  in  art,  music, 
kindergarten,  and  lunch/recess.     Mainstreaming  in  tne 
kindergarten  unit  was  facilitated  when  the  principal 
scheduled  the  kindergarten  classrooms  beside  and  across  the 
hall  from  the  MSPR  unit.     The  close  proximity  allowed  for 
interaction  on  a  continual  and  regular  basis.  Our 
multihandicapped  children  vere  utilizing  the  regular 
education  program  for  arts  and  crafts,   painting,  cooking, 
story  telling,  group  counseling,  and  many  more  activities. 
The  students  responded  in  a  positive  fashion  to  the 
activities  in  which  they  were  involved  within  the  confines 
of  the  school.     To  continue  the  full  mainstreaming  program, 
plans  were  developed  to  integrate  the  MSPR  students  in  the 
community.     The  students  participated  in  a  full  compliment 
of  field  trips  with  our  kindergarten.     These  trips  included 
going  to  the  circus,   zoo,   post  offfice  and  a  weekly  swim 
program . 

Integration  through  field  trips  resulted  in  great  gains  in 
the  multihandicapped  children's  social  skills  and 
self-concept.     Because  of  the  gains   m  student  confidence 
more  communi ty  based  trips  were  planned .     Independent  of  our 
kindergarten  program,   our  children  have  experienced 
Christmas  shopping,   eating  in  a  restaurant,   grocery  shopping 
and  preparation  of  their  own  lunch,   going  to  the  local  store 
and  bank,   as  well  as  attending  our  high  school   for  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  prepared  by  the  home  economics  class. 

As  a  result  of   the  extensive  mainstreaming  inititive  there 
has  been  improvement  in  our  MSPR  children's  sel f -concept , 
daily  living  skills,    social  skills  and  level  of  over-all 
confidence.     Our  regular  education  children  grow  with  a 
better  understanding  of  handicaps  which  result  in  a  positive 
school  climate  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade. 
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The  NORTH  DAKOTA  EARLY  D1XUM100  TRAOCIMs  SYSTEM  is  «  joint  project  of  the  North 
Dakota  Departments  of  Health,  Human  Services,  and  Public  Instruction.^ The  goal 
of  the  trackir^  systea  is  to  monitor  the  growth  and  development  of  young 
children,  birth  through  age  five,  at  risk  for  developmental  delays.  "At  risk* 
status  is  deternined  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  biological  or  environmental 
risk  factors. 

Local  interagency  teams  identify,  refer,  ami  monitor  a  child's  progress  over 
time,  and  make  recommendations  for  follovmp  services.  Team  membership  is 
comprised  of  ager^ies  that  serve  young  children  arKi  their  families  and  includes 
local  public  health  units,  UIC  <Uomen,  Infants,  and  Children  Supplemental 
f4utrition)  programs,  local  medical  services,  preschool  special  education 
programs,  infant  development  programs,  county  social  services,  university 
programs  (t^ere  applicable),  and  agencies  specific  to  a  geographic  location,  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  Tribal  schools  and  social  services, 
Imjian  Health  Services,  Head  Start  Programs,  special  needs  adoption  services,  and 
so  on. 

The  method  of  tracking  growtn  and  development  involves  a  parent-completed 
questior«naire  noting  development  in  five  domains  and  any  areas  of  concern  the 
parent  may  have.  The  instri^nt  was  developed  by  Dr.  Diane  Bricker  and 
associates  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Center  on  Human  Development,  Eugene, 
Oregon.    The  questionnaires  begin  at  four  months  of  age  and  range  to  48  months. 

Special  features  of  the  project  include  a  computerixed  data  management  system, 
local  interagency  services  directories,  a  manual  for  local  interagency  teams,  a 
set  of  modifications  for  use  with  agencies  on  Indian  reservations,  and  a 
slide-tape/ video  presentation  of  the  Early  Childhood  Tracking  System  process. 
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THE  HDRTH  JmOXfk  EARLY  CHIUMIOD  TRACKING  SYSTEM 

The  North  Dakota  Early  Childhood  Tracking  System  was  first  conceptualized  in  1985 
as  part  of  a  joint  venture  between  the  Departments  of  Health,  Human  Services,  and 
Public  Instruction.  Utilizing  federal  grant  funds,  an  interagency  task  force  was 
assembled  in  mid-1986  tc  outline  the  parameters  of  an  early  childhood  tracking 
project. 

Part  of  the  orientation  for  task  force  members  was  a  «;eries  of  presentations  on 
tracking  systews  in  ^ou^  other  states:  Delaware,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
Using  the  information  provided  along  with  task  forca  members'  knowledge  of  North 
Dakota  and  its  service  systems,  a  system  for  tracking  young  ch-.ldren  at-risk  for 
developmental  delays  due  to  biological  or  environmental  risk  factors  was  outlined. 

The  system  that  was  designed  includes  use  of  local  interagency  teams  made  up  of 
agency  representatives  who  work  with  young  children  and  their  families.  The  local 
teams  were  given  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  procedures  (referral, 
monitoring,  and  follow-up)  involved  in  tracking  young  at-risk  children.  A  project 
coordinator  works  with  each  local  team  providing  necessary  training,  facilitating 
team  meetings,  scheduling  meetings,  and  arranging  for  the  behind-the-scenes 
activities  that  make  the  system  work;  handling  correspondence,  updating  the  data 
management  system,  making  contacts  to  families  or  agency  personnel,  providing 
training  or  technical  assistance. 

Children  are  referred  to  the  tracking  system  by  -ny  of  the  participating  agencies. 
A  set  of  biological  and  environmental  risk  criteria  have  been  adapted  from  Warning 
Signals:  Basic  Criteria  for  Tracking  At-Risk  Infants  and  Toddlers  by  James 
Blackman,  M.D.  (National  Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Programs,  1986).  The  referral 
Source  completes  the  referral  and  authorization  forms  with  the  child's 
parent/guardian,  explains  the  tracking  system  and  shares  printed  materials. 
Participation  is  always  voluntary. 

The  team  reviews  the  referral  data  and  makes  a  decision  about  whether  to  1.)  refer 
«-he  child  to  another  agency  or  service  provider*,  2.)  monitor  the  child's 
development  through  the  tracking  system;  or  3.)  carry  out  follow-up  activities  to 
obtain  additional  information  for  a  referral  or  monitoring  decision.  If  *-he  team 
determines  to  monitor  the  child,  follow-up  communication  is  provided  to  both  the 
parent  and  the  referral  source. 

The  actual  tracking  or  monitoring  of  the  young  child's  development  may  typically 
occur  in  one  of  two  ways:  a  questionnaire  is  mailed  to  the  parent/guardian  asking 
for  information  about  the  child's  development  or  a  developmental  screening  is 
conducted  by  participating  agencies.  The  questionnaire  was  developed  by  Dr.  Diane 
Bricker  at  the  University  of  Oregon  as  part  of  an  Infant  Monitoring  Project.  The 
questionnaires  are  sent  to  family  members  at  regular  intervals  from  ages  ^  to  J»8 
months.  The  screenings  ar?  broad-based  developmental  screenings  that  cover  the 
same  areas  as  the  questionnaires  and  include  a  parent  interview  to  elicit  specific 
concerns  the  parent  may  have  about  the  child's  development. 

The  project  was  first  piloted  in  the  city  of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Grand 
Forks,  with  a  population  of  about  ^0,000,  has  a  major  medical  center,  a  state 
university,  an  air  force  base  and  is  a  regional  center  for  many  agency  services. 
The  interagency  team  at  the  pilot  site  is  made  up  of  IB  team  members  representing 
community  health  services,  schools,  human  services,  the  hospital's  neonatal 
Intensive  care  unit  and  hospital  social  services,  the  university,  Head  Start,  and 
other  local  agencies. 


In  its  first  year  of  operation  beginning  in  February  1787,  pilot  site  personnel 
developed  a  set  of  procedures  to  carry  out  the  tracking  activities,  refined  and 
adapted  the  original  project  plan,  and  worked  through  a  number  of  interagency 
issues.  A  one  year  evaluation  study  conducted  at  the  end  of  this  period  revealed 
considerable  corowitment  on  the  part  of  interagency  team  members  to  the  tracking 
system  and  interesl  in  continuation  of  the  project.  Recommendations  for 
improvement  of  the  system  were  integrated  or  put  on  hold  until  additional  pieces 
of  the  project  v«)uld  be  established. 

EXPANSION 

At  the  pilot  site,  tracking  activities  were  phased  in  by  geographic  and  service 
delivery  areas,  expanding  from  the  city  of  Grand  Forks  to  all  of  Grand  Forks 
County.  This  resulted  in  an  expanded  referral  area  and  added  the  rural  outreach 
component  to  the  system.  Team  members  became  familiar  with  the  function  of  an 
interagency  team,  the  tracking  project,  and  the  policy  guidelines  and  services  of 
each  member  agency. 

Beginning  the  second  year,  in  early  1988,  the  tracking  project  expanded,  county  - 
by  -  county,  into  the  remaining  three  counties  comprising  the  Northeast  Planning 
Region.  Local  interagency  teams  were  organized  in  each  county  for  tracking 
purposes  because  these  locations  have  either  hospitals  or  medical  clinics  and 
serve  as  rural  centers  for  medical  services.  Members  of  the  Grand  Forks  Tracking 
Team,  with  region-wide  responsibilities,  assisted  in  coordinating  the  tracking 
activities  in  the  surrounding  rural  counties,  and  increased  their  agency  contacts 
in  outlying  areas. 

The  third  phase  of  the  project  began  in  the  fall  of  1988.  Project  personnel  were 
hired  to  implement  the  tracking  system  in  the  Southwest  Planning  Region  and  one  of 
the  four  major  Indian  reservations  in  North  Dakota. 

CURRENT  STATUS 

Currently  the  North  Dakota  Early  Childhood  Tracking  System  is  operational  in  two 
of  the  state's  eight  planning  regions,  covering  12  counties,  and  on  two  of  the 
four  Indian  reservations.  In  the  Northeast  Planning  Region,  interagency  tracking 
teams  are  located  in  each  of  the  four  counties.  The  Southv-est  Planning  Region  has 
eight  counties  though,  due  to  more  rural  populations,  only  two  tracking  teams  were 
organized  to  cover  four  counties  each.  This  incorporated  the  geographies  of  the 
service  delivery  systems  already  functioning. 

Implementation  of  the  tracking  system  on  the  four  major  Indian  reservations  has 
required  careful  planning  and  assessing  of  the  political  climate,  and 
organizational  systems.  In  addition  to  services  available  statewide,  each 
reservation  has  federal  and  tribal  agencies  unique  to  reservations,  such  as  Tribal 
health  and  social  services.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  social  services, 
and  Indian  Health  Services.  The  first  two  reservations  to  be  served  by  the 
Tracking  System  are  the  Ft.  Berthold  and  Northern  Standing  Rock  Reservations. 

A  computerized  data  management  system  has  been  developed  to  erse  the  processing  of 
information  updates,  questionnaire  mailings,  agency  and  parent  contacts,  and  other 
data  management  tasks.  At  present,  the  system  allows  for  aggregation  of 
information  at  the  state  level.  A  future  expectation  of  the  project  is  to  allow 
the  local  agency  to  transmit  data  electronically  for  aggregation  and  to  receive 
analyzed  information  in  the  same  manner. 
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FUTUfS  PLAN 

It  is  anticipated  that  statewide  implementation  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Fall 
of  1990.  Personnel  projections  are  to  hire  four  project  coordinators  carry  out 
project  activities.  The  state  will  be  divided  into  four  quadrants  for  tracking 
purposes.  Each  quadrant  will  include  one  of  the  state's  four  major  cities  and  a 
large  rural  area.  State  funding  for  the  project  will  be  sought  during  the  1991 
legislative  session. 


Contact  Person  is  Mary  Beth  Wilson,  Project  Coordinator,  North  Dakota  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  600  East  Boulevard,  lOth  Floor,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
58505 -0<t<»0;  lOl/ZZ^/BBll , 


PROGRAM  ABSTRACT 


SECONDARY  VOCATIOWAL/POST-SECONPARY  VOCATIONAL 


TRANSITION  PROJECT  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  VALLEY  COOPERATIVE  CENTER 


This  Secondary  to  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Transition  Project,  which 
hua  headquarters  out  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative  Center  in  Granite 
Falls »  Minnesota,  has  become  known  for  it's  strong  Interagency  commitment. 
Employer  Commitment,  and  representative  school  commitment,  to  making 
vocational  opportunities  available  to  handicapped  secondary  age  students. 

This  project  has  several  components  which  tie  into  one  primary  focus. 
These  components  are: 

A.  )    Employablllty  Skills  Class  r.nd  Life  Skills  Class  for 

Identified  Handicapped  Students; 

B.  )    On  the  Job  Work  Experience  opportunities  for  all  students 

in  the  program  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  by 
involving  private  and  public  sector  community  based  employers; 

C.  )    Referral  and  Program  involvement  by  a  three  county,  fourteen 

agency/seventeen  member  committee,  who  review  student  referrals 
as  approved  by  students  and/or  parents,  and  plan  for  .econdary 
to  post  secondary  transition  opportunities  for  Identified 
students; 

D.  )    The  present  developement  of  a  complete  hands-on  computerized 

vocational  laboratory  which  will  be  used  to  asses  students 
vocational  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  provide  them  with 
social  skills  training,  and  reading  and  math  skills  training 
in  their  identified  area(s)  of  strength.    This  component  of 
the  project  is  being  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Secondary 
Vocational  Handicapped  Section  at  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education. 

This  Interagency,  Employer,  and  School  District  Commitment,  by  the 
specific  districts  of  Granite  Falls,  Clarkfleld,  Echo,  Wood  Lake,  Clara 
City,  Renville,  and  Sacred  Heart;  has  become  recognized  for  it's  rural 
emphasis,  due  to  the  diversity  of  students  served  as  well  as  the  vast 
array  of  rural  employablllty  settings  which  have  been  utilized.     The  Work 
Experience/Employabillty  Skills  Program  was  also  recognized  as  exemplary 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  two  years  ago  when  it  was  the  recipient  of  a 
State  Effective  Grant. 

The  School  Districts,  Employers,  and  the  Interagency  Team  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  very  productive  relationship  in  the  years  to  come# 
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Conference  Proceeding  for 
National  Exemplary  Project 
Entitled: 

Secondary  Vocational /Post-Secondary  Vocational 
Transition  Project  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative  Center 

Transition  efforts,  as  an  attempt  to  move  handicapped  students  from 
a  secondary  to  post-secondary  training  setting,  have  been  experiencing 
some  great  successes  over  the  past  few  years.    These  successes  have 
occurred  due  to  the  fact  that: 

1)  Educators  with  foresight  saw  the  need  to  systematically  plan 

a  transition  process  for  students,  so  they  would  not  "get  lost" 
in  the  system; 

2)  Parents  have  become  more  knowledgeable  of  services  available, 
and  according  to  the  law  aware  that  districts  must  provide 
free  and  appropriate  public  education  based  on  the  principles 
of  LRE;  and 

3)  State  education  agencies  and  legislative  bodies  have  introduced 
legislation  to  Insure  that  transition  services  are  provided  to 
students  with  all  types  of  handicapping  conditions  when  a  need 
is  identified. 

The  Granite  Falls  Public  Schools,  which  is  located  in  Granite  Falls, 
Minnesota  and  is  a  member  district  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative 
Center;  incorporated  the  beginning  Stages  of  Vocational  Transition  into 
their  special  education  program  thirteen  years  ago.    This  process  began 
with  the  incorporation  of  Daily  Living  Skills,  Employability  Skills,  and 
Work  Experience  opportunities. 
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This  process  has  since  developed  and  matured  into  a  system  by 
which: 

1)  Students  are  now  involved  in  career  awareness  activities  in 
the  elementary  years; 

2)  Career  awareness,  pre-vocational  skills  training  and  daily  living 
skills  training  begin  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  continue 
in  grades  seven  through  nine; 

3)  Employability  skills  training  and  vocational  assessment  is  made 
available  to  students  from  ninth  grade  and  up;  and 

4}    Specific  vocational  assessment  in  conjunction  with  on-the-job 
work  experience  and  employability  skills  class,  is  promoted 
and  in  some  cases  required  for  identified  students  from  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  up. 
The  components  of  this  program  which  deal  specifically  with  the 
inclusion  of  Employability  Skills  and  Daily  Living  Skills  are  of»'en  taught 
in  cooperation  with  each  other.    A  curriculum  guide  was  dev  eloped  two 
summers  ago,  after  consultation  with  other  curriculum  guid'^s    to  incorporate 
on  a  hierarchical  basis  the  social  skills,  cognitive/academic  skills,  personal/ 
self-help  skills,  community  awareness  skills,  leisure  skills,  etc.,  which 
individuals  will  need  to  know  in  order  to  live  and  work  Independently 
in  society.    This  focus  Is  designed  in  order  to  provide  these  students 
with  all  the  different  types  of  skills  they  will  need  in  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  inclusion  of  an  On-the-Job  Work  Exper- 
ience component  gives  the  students  the  opportunity  to  practice  in  the 
"real-world",  the  skills  with    which  they  learn  in  the  classroom  setting. 
The  Work  Experience  job  sites  in  the  rural  area  are  somewhat  similar 
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to  some  urban  areas,  however  the  primary  focus  in  rural  areas  in  regard 
to  placements  have  been  on  farms,  implement  dealers,  farmers  cooperatives, 
and  small  towr^  businesses,  etc.    The  employers  have  come  to  greatly 
appreciate  the  hard  work  by  the  students  Involved  and   even  depend 
on  them!    In  addition,  the  local  Job  Training  Offices  have  established 
and  continue  to  maintain  a  very  pro-active  role  in  supporting  a  large 
portion  of  the  wage  expense  for  these  students. 

The  community  as  a  whole  Is  very  supportive  of  this  aspect  of  the 
program,  and  supports  it  by  honoring  those  involved  at  a  yearly  Employer/ 
Employee  Banquet  each  spring.    In  the  past  three  years  this  honorary 
banquet  has  drawn  the  attendance  of  over  160  people  each  year,  as 
welt  as  guests  from  around  the  State  of  Minnesota;  including  the  State 
Department  of  Education/Secondary  Vocational  Handicapped,  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  Manager  of  the  Special  Education  Section 
from  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 

A  great  deal  had  been  accomplished  In  the  past,  however  a  need 
to  tie  this  secondar/  training  to  post-secondary  planning  continued  to 
exist.    In  November  of  1987,  a  Cbmmunlty  Transition  Team  made  up  of 
representatives  of:  Public  Health  (3  counties).  Social  Services  (3  counties), 
Job  Training,  Vocational /Regular /Special  Education  (representing  seven 
schools),  DRS  (Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services),  STI's  (South- 
western Technical  Institute),  SSU  (Southwest  State  University),  the 
Area  Vocational  Assessment  Centers  and  invited  parents,  was  formed 
to  complete  this  task.    By  the  spring  of  1988,  a  formal  Interagency 
Agreement  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  each  agency  represented. 
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which  outlined  the  services  each  agency  could  provide  to  handicapped 
students  moving  from  the  secondary  to  post-secondary  setting,  as  well 
as  the  costs  which  they  can  pick  up  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies. 
This  Interagency  committee  now  meets  on  a  monthly  basis  and  reviews 
student  referrals  (after  parent  permission)  and  makes  suggestion  In 
regard  to:  what  extent  each  agency  should  be  involved,  what  new  in- 
formation Is  needed,  what  costs  can  be  covered  by  each  agency,  and 
which  agency  will  take  over  case  management  at  the  time  the  student 
enters  the  post-secondary  realm. 

A  final  component  to  include  in  this  synopsis  is  the  present  devel- 
opment of  a  hands-on  assessment/computerized  instructional  laboratory 
which  will  be  functional  by  the  fall  of  1989.    This  laboratory  will  Incor- 
porate computer  equipment,  computer  software,  hands-on  assessment 
centers,  and  the  personnel  required  to  staff  the  lab.    This  project  has 
been  developed  through  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education,  a  computer  software  company,  the  Granite  Falls  Schools 
and  the  Minnesota  Valley  Cooperative  Center.    It  will  be  set  up  as  a 
pilot  site  during  the  1989-1990  school  year. 

The  long-range  plan  has  been  to  tie  all  of  the  specific  areas  of 
Career  Awareness,  Vocational  Assessment  and  Programming,  Life  Ski'ls/  * 
Daily  Living  Skills  Training,  Employabillty  Skills  Training,  On-the-Job 
Work  Experience  Training,  training  in  all  of  the  specific  Vocational  Cog- 
nitive Skills  in  order  to  function  successfully  after  high  school,  and 
finally  an  Interagency  Transition  approach  for  post-secondary  planning. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Granite  Falls  School  and  the  Minnesota  Valley  Coop- 
erative Center,  that  this  long-range  plan  is  now  being  realized.  We 
look  forward  to  a  very  bright  future  in  Vocational  Training  and  Transition 
Planning  for  the  handicapped  in  the  rural  area. 
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INTERAGENCY  COLLABORATION: 
A  COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE  DELIVERY  TO  LOW-INCIDENCE  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

ABSTRACT 

The  Pilasco-Ross  Special  Education  Regional  Resource  Center 
serves  four  counties  in  south-central  Ohio.     Since  1973,  this  center 
has  been  charged  with  assisting  school  districts  to  develop  new 
methods  of  providing  educational  services  to  low-incidence  children 
in  cooperative  ways.     During  these  sixteen  years,  the  region  has 
developed  a  cooperative  service  delivery  model  which  has  proved  to 
be  both  cost  effective  and  educationally  sound  in  terms  of  operation. 
Forty  school  districts—representing  all  of  the  school  districts  in 
the  service  area— are  now  cooperating  in  terms  of  program,  time, 
finance,  housing,  and  transportation  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  a  very  select  group  of  students. 

The  model  serves  mul tihandicapped,  hearing  handicapped,  visually 
handicapped,  orthopedically  handicapped,  severe  behavior  handicapped, 
and  autistic-like  children.    This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  thirty-two  classrooms  and  other  units  which  are 
straiegically  located  throughout  the  four  counties  served.  All 
programs  have  been  developed  cooperatively;  all  problems;  all  costs; 
all  benefits  are  shared  cooperatively  among  all  school  districts. 

Today  the  model  serves  227  low-incidence  handicapped  children. 
The  model  is  an  evolutionary  one  which  can  be  modified  to  meet 
whatever  changes  occur  locally  in  terms  of  population  or  special 
needs,     it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ohio,  and  has  been  able  to 
serve  virtually  all  of  the  area's  handicapped  population.    A  video  tape 
presentation  concerning  this  program  will  be  given  tomorrow  afternoon. 
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EX PRO  PROGRAM 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM: GIFTED  DIVISION 

DAYTON,  WASHINGTON 

JEAN  LANE: COORDINATOR /TEACHER 

Three  elements  which  distinguish  the  Expro  Program  in 
Dayton,  Washington  from  other  programs  for  gifted  students  in 
rural  schools  include:  a  strong,  determined  parent  support 
group;  volunteer  teachers  from  the  community;  and  a  committment 
to  enrich  education  for  all  students  in  the  district.  These 
components  establish  a  foundation  on  which  young  people  may 
eicp&nd  academic  horizons  and  enhance  the  total  learning 
environment. 

The  Dayton  Chapter  of  the  Northwest  Gifted  Children's 
Association  is  comprised  of  parents  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  children's  special  talents.  These  parents 
provide  political,  monetary  and  advisory  support  for  the  Expro 
prograi  .  Through  fund-raisers  and  grant  writing  they  subsidize 
travel,  registration  fees,  materials,  and  visiting  performers. 
Six  parents  serve  on  an  advisory  council  that  assists  with  the 
program  development,  evaluation,  and  student  selection  process. 
Most  importantly,  these  parents  vocalize  their  concern  on  both  a 
local  and  state  level  when  issues  concerning  gifted  education 
arise. 

This  community  is  fortunate  to  have  a  wealth  of  energetic 
individuals  willing  to  assist  in  the  education  of  their  young 
people.  Retired  professionals  and  women  with  college  degrees  who 
have  chosen  to  use  their  talents  in  the  home  comprise  the 
volunteer  teachers  who  work  with  up  to  sixty  students  per  week. 
Though  lesson  plans  are  created  by  the  coordinator  of  the  Expro 
program,  the  volunteers  do  the  actual  weekly  instruction.  These 
instructors  bring  a  new  perspective  and  appreciation  for 
education  to  the  students.  Art,  literature,  problem-solving,  and 
science  classes  *&  e  available  for  highly  capable  students  in 
third  through  eighth  grades. 

Dayton  is  an  isolated  agricultural  community  located  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Washington  State.  Parents  and  teachers 
have  long  recognized  the  need  to  provide  a  wider  range  of 
cultural  experiences  for  students  and  to  broaden  their 
educational  horizons.  Consequently,  the  Expro  program  strives  to 
bring  the  "world"  to  Dayton  Srhools.  The  program  particularly 
emphasizes  hands-on  ;vpe  activities  in  math  and  science,  and 
direct  participation  xn  m  isic  and  art  programs. 

Expro    is  a  Latin  term  that  loosely  translates  into  "We  dare 
to  set  out  from  the  harbor."     This  student -chosen  name  expresses 
the  desire  of  children  in  vhe  community  to  take  a  risk,  discover 
special     talents,     and  to  strive  for  excellence.       Their  desires 
have     led  the  school  and  community  into  a  closer,     more  positive 
relationship. 
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PROGRAM  SUMMARY 
EXPRO  PROGRAM 
DAYTON^  WASHINGTON 

Dayton  is  an  isolated  agricultural  community  located  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Washington  state.  Parents  and  teachers 
have  long  recognized  the  need  to  provide  a  wider  range  of 
cultural  experiences  for  students  and  to  broaden  their 
educational  horizons.  Consequently,  the  Expro  program  strives  to 
bring  the  "world"  to  Dayton  schools.  It  particularly  emphasizes 
hands-on  type  activities  in  math  and  science;  and  direct 
participation  in  music  and  art  programs. 

Expro  is  a  Latin  term  which,  when  loosely  translated,  means 
"We  dare  to  set  out  from  the  harbor."  This  student -chosen  name 
represents  the  students'  desire  to  risk,  to  develop  special 
talents  and  to  strive  for  excellence  in  education.  The  school 
and  community  have  developed  a  closer  relationship  due  to  this 
challenge  from  the  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  Expro  Program  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  education  of  the  individual  student  (grades  K-'12)  according 
to  his  or  her  academic  and  creative  abilities  and  in  conjunction 
with  needs  and  interests.  Intellectual  ability,  academic 
aptitude,  and  creative  higher  level  thinking  skills  are  developed 
through  programs  tailored  to  each  student's  unique  and  advanced 
accompl ishments. 

Dayton  schools  have  a  student  body  of  675  students  K-12. 
Approximately  18%  of  the  children  participate  in  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  Expro  program  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Students  are  eligible  after  self -^nomination,  or  after 
nomination  by  a  parent,  teacher,  or  other  adult.  The  prospective 
participants  are  then  screened  by  the  Expro  Advisory  Council;  and 
also  must  meet  the  achievement  and  cognitive  test  requirements. 
The  Advisory  Council  consists  of  teachers  and  parents  who  discuss 
and  suggest  program  placement  for  each  nominated  student.  The 
size  of  our  school  allows  each  adult  personal  knowledge  of  a 
majority  of  the  student  population.  This  knoiwledge  is  an 
advantage  in  placement  of  students  who  may  not  test  well,  but 
have  a  desire  for  advanced  challenges  in  specific  academic 
fields. 

The  Expro  Program  contains  the  f ol lowing  major  components: 

A,  Overall  achievement  program  (grades  3  8)s  Students  who 
rank  in  the  ninetieth  percentile  or  above  on  the  cognitive  test 
and  in  two  or  more  basic  subject  areas  participate  in  a  three- 
hour  pull-out  class  once  per  weeki^  Science,  literature,  problem- 
solving,  and  individual  special  interest  research  are  emphasized. 
The  Expro  Coordinator  teaches  the  overall  enrichment  classes 
which  combine  students  from  pairs  of  sequenti*-"  grade  levels  Co- 
4,   5-6,  7-8). 


Bp  Enrichment  program  (grades  3-8):  Students  who  show 
special  aptitude  and  interest  in  a  specific  subject  area  are 
grouped  by  grade  level  in  a  one-hour  per  week  pull-out  module. 
Offerings  are  Problem-Solving,  Reading  Enrichment,  Science 
Wizards,  and  Art.  Lessons  plans  (except  art)  are  developed  by 
the  Expro  Coordinator  and  classes  are  taught  by  knowledgeable 
volunteers. 

C.  Enrichment  through  Ac  eel era t ion  (grades  7-12):  Advanced 
placement  is  an  option  for  students  in  math  eind/or  English. 
Additionally,  an  honors  English  class  taught  by  a  certified 
volunteer  instructor  is  available  to  Juniors  and  seniors. 

D.  All -class  Enrichment  (grades  K-2):  The  Expro  Coordinator 
teaches  subject  specific  modules  in  each  classroom  once  per  week. 
Learning  stations  are  left  in  each  classroom  so  that  students  can 
pursue  the  weekly  subject  in  more  depth  on  their  own. 

E.  All -school  Enrichment:  The  Expro  parent  support  group 
(affiliated  with  the  North  West  Gifted  Child  Association) 
sponsors  special  programs,   speakers,   and  workshops.     All  students 

participate  in  group  activities  and  the  Expro  students  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the  presenter  in  greater  detail. 
To  aate,  a  poet  and  a  musician  have  spent  two  and  three  days  i  • 
the  district.  In  addition  Expro  sponsors  a  regional  Spelling 
Bee,  Math  Olympiad,  and  Declamation  Contest  which  are  open  to  any 
interested  students.  Students  (not  necessarily  enrolledin  Expro) 
also  attend  Science  Champions,  the  EWU  Writer's  Conference,  Mid- 
Columbia  Writer's  Conference,  and  various  math  contests;  with 
fees,   chaperones,   and  transportation  provided  by  Expro  as  needed. 

Cooperative  efforts  with  other  rural  school  districts  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Expro  program.  Expro 
maximises  each  cultural  experience  by  sharing  its  events  with  the 
community  and  other  small  rural  schools.  '^o  date,  the  towns  of 
Starbuck,  Waitsburg,  and  Pomeroy  have  benefitted  by  attending 
conrerts  sponsored  by  Expro;  and  visiting  the  Pacific  Science 
Center's  traveling  science  demonstration  when  it  exhibits  in 
Dayton.  Pre-schoolers  were  invited  to  songwriter  Jim  Valley's 
concert;  and  thf?  Dayton  Kiwanis  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
been  entertained  and  enlightened  by  Valley  and  by  poet  David 
Greenborg.  The  public  is  always  invited  to  attend  and 
partici|iate  ac  Expro  sponsored  events. 

The  sharing  of  knowledge  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the 
Expro  program  in  the  Dayton  schools-  When  selected  students  do 
attend  out-of-town  events,  responsibility  is  placed  on  them  to 
share  their  knowi  ^dge  with  the  rest  of  their  class  and  the 
school.  After  Expro  students  attend  Science  Champions  they  write 
lesson  plans,  go  as  teams  into  each  classroom  and  reproduce 
experiments;  taking  care  to  choose  activities  in  which  all  the 
students  can  participate. 

Community  involvement  has  enriched  the  quality  of  this 
unique,     rural,     gifted     student  project.       Volunteers     are  used 
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extensively  to  implement  programs.  Seven  volunteers  teach 
enrichment  classes  on  a  weekly  basis.  When  Expro  gives  its 
annual  "Volunteer  Tea",  over  100  invitations  are  sent  to  people 
who  have  helped  in  some  way  during  the  school  year;  whether  it  be 
chaperoning  a  bus,  coaching  a  student  for  the  Declamation 
contest,   or  being  a  mentor. 

A  strong  parent  support  group  helps  sei  program  goals  and 
raise  funds  to  implement  the  goals.  Fund -raising  efforts  have 
ranged  from  homemade  ice  cream  sales  at  community  festivals  to 
writing  grant  applications. 

Many  businesses  and  organizations  have  contributed 
financially  to  Expro.  In  return  Expro  students  have  presented 
programs  to  community  groups  and  functions. 

The  success  of  Expro  in  the  Dayton  School  District  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  expertise,  talents,  enthusiasm,  and 
organizational  and  communication  skills  of  the  coordinator.  Jean 
Lane  has  been  able  to  access  community  member's  talents  and 
expertise  to  benefit  individual  students.  She  has  willingly 
shared  her  own  expertise  with  classroom  teachers.  She  has  pulled 
together  a  workable  and  quality  program  from  very  diverse  and 
limited  resources  while  holding  only  a  2/7  time  position. 
Finding  a  qualified  successful  coordinator  is  definitely  the  rrost 
important  task  to  accomplish  before  implementing  a  program  such 
as  Dayton's. 

Expro  is  evaluated  by  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  state 
officials  to  maintain  quality  offerings  and  set  new  goals  for  the 
future.  Gail  Hannineii,  SPI  coordinator  of  Washington  Gifted  and 
Talented  programs,  visited  the  site  and  evaluated  the  Expro 
program  in  the  Spring  of  198S.  She  was  very  impressed  with  the 
quality  and  extent'of  program  offerings  and  hov.'  they  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  students  in  our  district.  She  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  innovative  volunteer  teacher  approach  and  how 
smoothly  the  program  operated  after  only  two  years.  Ms.  Hanninen 
has  recommended  Expro  to  other  rural  districts  exploring  options. 

Success  is  also  seen  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
students  and  parents  to  the  program  and  by  its  growth.  Only  one 
student  (of  80+  from  grades  3-8)  has  chosen  to  discontinue 
participation.  Interest  in  the  art  enrichment  class  and  taking 
multiple  enrichment  modules  has  necessitated  adding  more  class 
periods  to  maintain  small   class  size. 

The  Expro  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  teachers  and 
parents  evaluates  the  program  annually.  The  criteria  used  is 
similar  to  that  developed  by  SPI  for  evaluating  programs  for 
highly  capable  students  during  the  self -study  process.  Expro 
continues  to  meet  and  exceed  expectations. 

The  Expro  Program  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
opportunities  available  in  Dayton  School  District.  The  community 
and  school   takti  pride  in  this  accomplishment. 
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Abstract 

This  presentation  describes  a  demonstration  project  that 
focuses  on  revising  university  special  education  training  to 
reflect  a  more  pluralistic  approach  to  teacher  preparation. 
Project  AIME  (Achievement  in  Multicultural  Education)  emphasized 
the  undertaking  of  three  major  steps:     (a)     evaluation  of  the 
existing  training  program,    (b)     development  of  the  framework  for 
program  revision  and  (c)   integration  of  multicultural  objectives 
and  content.     In  order  to  evaluate  the  current  training  program, 
a  needs  assessment  was  conducted  with  irput  from  the  newly 
established  Advisory  Council  for  Rural  and  Ethnic  concerns.  The 
infusion  and  unit  approaches  were  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate  methods  for  achieving  program  revision.  Integration 
of  multicultural  objectives  and  content  was  accomplished  by  the 
two  project  coordinators  who  assisted  faculty  members  with 
coursework  modification. 


This  paper  will  be  published  in  slighly  different  form  in 
the  Rural  Snftcial  Ediication  nnartPrly,   Winter,   1989   (Volume  9, 
Number  3)  entitled  "Project  AIME:     Developing  a  Multicultural 
Training  Program." 
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Project  AIME: 
Multicultural  Training  for  Special  Educators 

During  the  past  ten  years,  signif ica^.i.  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  area  of  multicultural  education.     As  a  result  of 
this  progress  there  currently  exists  an  increasing  awareness 
that  the  United  States  education  system  must  accommodate  the 
various  and  diverse  needs  of  its  pluralistic  culture.     Both  the 
American  Association  for  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education  (AACTE) 
and  the  National  College  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE)  have  acknowledged  the  significance  of  multicultural 
education  and  have  prescribed  specific  standards  which  promote 
multicultural  teacher  training  (AACTE,   1973;  NCATE,  1979) . 
NCATE  has  been  particularly  influential  in  its  role  as  a 
governing  agency  because  of  its  policy  of  withholding 
accreditation  from  institutions  whose  teacher  training  programs 
do  not  reflect  pluralistic  standards.    However,  in  spite  of  this 
growing  commitment  to  the  principles  of  multicultural  education, 
a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  acceptance  of  these 
tenets  and  actual  practice  appears  to  be  particularly  true  for 
the  field  of  special  education  which  must  grapple  with  some  very 
unique  and  complex  problems  in  pluralistic  education. 

With  respect  to  rural  education,  two-thirds  (67  percent)  of 
all  schools  in  the  United  States  are  rural  and  the  majority  of 
unserved  and  underserved  exceptional  students  are  located  in 
these  settings   (Sher,  1981) .    Nevertheless,  state  education 
agencies  report  that  university  training  programs  have  not 
prepared  special  education  personnel  to  deal  with  the  unique 
demands  of  service  delivery  in  rural  areas   (Smith-Davis,  Burke, 
&  Noel,  1984).     Helge's  {USD  survey  of  200  rural  special 
education  administrators  verified  these  training  deficiencies. 
Her  survey  respondents  overwhelmingly  reported  (97  percent)  that 
they  had  not  been  trained  for  work  with  rural  handicapped 
students.     In  view  of  these  findings,  Helge  concluded  that 
teacher  training  programs  generally  do  not  give  consideration  to 
special  rural  needs.     Marrs  (1984)   likewise  has  highlighted  the 
significant  need  to  develop  new  training  curricula  to  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers.    He  contended  that  the  rural 
handicapped  population  would  have  greater  personal  and 
professional  success  which  would  alleviate  the  problematically 
high  attrition  rate  of  these  teachers. 

An  equally  important  issue  in  pluralistic  special  education 
concerns  meeting  the  needs  of  exceptional  students  who  come  from 
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ethnically  and/or  linguistically  diverse  backgrounds  (Bacas/ 
1980;  Harber,  1980;  Poplin  &  Wright,  1983,  Cunningham, 
Cunningham,  &  O'Connell,  1986) .    During  the  last  two  decades 
minority  groups  have  been  over represented  in  special  education 
programs  (Dunn,  1968;  Fradd  &  Hallman,  1983;  Heller,  Holtman  & 
Messick,  1982;  Mercer,  1973;  Taylor,  1986) .    Evidence  of  this 
disproportionate  distribution  of  services  has  also  been  observed 
in  the  courts.    Litigation  has  been  sought  by  plaintiffs  who 
have  alleged  discrimination  on  the  part  of  schools  with  respect 
to  special  education  practices  (Diana  v.  California  State  Board 
of  Education,  1970;  Larry  P.  v.  Riles,  1979;  Mattie  T.  v. 
Holladay,  1977) .     This  litigation  has  forced  school  systems  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  assessment  of  the  culturally  different 
handicapped  child.    Similarly,  university  training  programs  have 
become  more  responsive  in  modifying  their  curricula  to  address 
nondiscriminatory  assessment;  however,  little  evidence  suggests 
that  other  multicultural  aspects,  such  as  recognition  of 
different  cognitive  styles  of  learning  or  modification  of  the 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  culturally  diverse  groups,  have 
been  addressed.    Rodriguez  (1982)  summarized  the  state  of  the 
art  with  regard  to  pluralistic  special  education  training 
programs  by  noting  that  no  teacher  training  programs  have  been 
identified  which  "systematically  integrated  experiences  specific 
to  multicultural  needs"  (p.  221) . 

Whereas  most  teacher  training  programs  acknowledge  the 
significance  of  pluralistic  preparation  of  teachers,  the 
majority  of  these  are  in  actuality  proceeding  with  an 
anachronistic  monocultural  approach  which  is  impractical  for 
solving  today's  public  school  system  challenges.     The  purpose  of 
the  presentation  was  to  describe  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  of 
one  training  program.  Southeastern  Louisiana  University's 
Department  of  Special  Education,  in  their  goal  to  modify 
training  to  reflect  a  more  pluralistic  approach  to  teacher 
education.     This  effort  was  referred  to  as  Project  AIME 
(Achievements  in  Multicultural  Education)  and  was  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  rural  and  ethnically  diverse  exceptional 
students . 

Evaluation  of  Existing  Training  Prn^ram 

The  initial  step  taken  by  the  staff  of  Project  AIME  was  the 
evaluation  of  the  existing  training  program.    This  evaluation 
was  accomplished  through  the  development  of  a  programmatic  needs 
assessment  approach  combined  with  a  specific  evaluation  of  each 
course  for  multicultural  content.    With  respect  to  the  needs 
assessment  approach,  a  community  Advisory  Council  for  Rural  and 
Ethnic  Concerns  was  established  by  seeking  the  participation  of 
each  special  education  director  and  one  teacher  from  each  of  the 
14  parishes  (counties)  which  comprise  the  University's  service 
region.    A  comprehensive  needs  assessment  tool  which  addressed 
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specific  areas  of  teacher  training,   (e.g.,  communication 
disorders  in  culturally  diverse  populations,  practica 
opportunities  in  multicultural  settings,  learning  styles  of 
different  ethnic  groups,  and  awareness  of  sociocultural 
influences)  was  developed  by  the  coordinators  of  Project  AIME. 
The  28  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  were  asked  to  rate  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  training  competencies.    The  results 
of  this  needs  assessment  therefore  reflected  training  needs  and 
priorities  as  perceived  by  the  members  of  the  Council. 

The  specific  evaluation  of  courses  for  multicultural 
content  replicated  that  which  was  developed  by  Rodriguez  (1982) 
for  a  multicultural  project  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Basically,  Rodriguez's  evaluation  method  encompassed  analyzing 
the  pluralistic  perspective  by  evaluating  texts,  syllabi,  and 
learning  activities  in  terms  of  four  criteria  levels  of 
multicultural  content:    a)    Level  I  indicated  an  absence  of 
multicultural  content,  b)     Level  ii  suggested  minimal 
multicultural  content,  c)    Level  III  denoted  some  multicultural 
integration  and  sensitivity,  and  d)  Level  IV  revealed  indepth 
multicultural  challenges  and  synthesis  of  issues.  Rodriguez 
suggested  that  this  data  could  be  efficiently  gathered  with  the 
assistance  of  an  evaluation  grid.    This  grid  indicated  whether 
texts,  readings,  lectures,  and  other  activities  addressed 
pertinent  multicultural  issues  such  as  limited  English 
proficiency,  cultural  values,  disproportionate  numbers  in 
special  education,  etc.    This  is  the  procedure  which  was  used  by 
Project  AI^E. 

In  addition,  the  two  project  coordinators  interviewed  all 
Department  faculty  members  with  respect  to  each  course  which 
they  taught.    These  meetings  required  approximately  one  hour  of 
each  faculty  member's  time.     The  efficiency  of  this  evaluation 
effort  was  a  function  of  the  considerable  cooperation  which  was 
given  by  the  faculty  members.    Faculty  members  were  aware  of  the 
purpose  of  the  interview,  largely  because  NCATE  recommendations 
for  multicultural  content  had  been  discussed  in  faculty 
meetings.    During  the  structured  interview,  each  member 
responded  to  six  questions  concerning  how  the  instructor 
attempted  to  integrate  multicultural  content  with  the  course. 
It  was  expected  that  such  self-reporting  would  naturally  tend  to 
reflect  fc»vorably  on  each  instructor.    At  the  same  time,  it  was 
hoped  that  a  desire  tu  highlight  individual  concern  with 
multicultural  issues  would  lay  a  foundation  for  developing  more 
effective  approaches.    Each  individual  faculty  member  expresc.^d 
a  personal  interest  in  fulfilling  the  commitment  which  the 
faculty  as  a  group  had  made. 
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Developing  the  Framework  for  Program  Revision 

In  determining  the  best  methods  for  integrating 
multicultural  education  into  the  existing  curricula,  the 
American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association's  (ASHA)  curriculum 
guidelines  (1987)  were  found  to  be  particularly  helpful.  These 
guidelines  were  developed  to  promote  the  inclusion  of 
multicultural  content  by  providing  examples  of  different 
approaches.    ASHA  recommended  four  alternative  curriculum 
approaches:    a)     pyramid,  b)  unit,  c)  infusion,  or  d)  course. 
The  pyramid  approach  involves  offering  a  series  of  courses 
pertaining  to  multicultural  populations;  each  course  in  this 
sequence  is  followed  by  a  subsequent  course  which  is  more 
advanced  (  e.g.,  101  Characteristics  of  Multicultural 
Populations  might  be  folowed  by  201  Communication  Disorders  in 
Multicultural  Populations,  and  so  forth) .     In  the  unit  approach, 
each  course  in  the  curriculiam  includes  one  or  more  units  which 
give  emphasis  to  information  pertaining  to  multicultural 
populations.    The  infusion  approach  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
unit  approach  with  the  exception  that  multicultural  content  is 
incorporated  throughout  the  entire  course  ratherd  than  being 
confined  to  one  or  more  separate  units.    Finally,  the  course 
approach  involves  the  use  of  a  single  course  that  is  intended  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  pluralistic  education. 

The  Project  AIME  staff  elected  to  use  both  the  unit  and  the 
infusion  approaches  to  professional  training.    The  unit  approach 
was  considered  to  be  an  attractive  vehicle  for  progreim  revision 
because  of  the  flexibility  which  it  allowed.    The  multicultural 
unit  was  developed,  in  part,  with  the  data  collected  from  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Rural  and  Ethnic  Concerns  and  presented  by 
the  two  project  coordinators  of  AIME.     This  was  particularly 
attractive  to  the  Department  faculty  who  were  very  receptive 
about  allowing  this  type  of  material  to  be  presented  in  their 
courses.    The  infusion  approach  was  thought  to  be  an 
exceptionally  appropriate  follow-up  to  the  curriculum  analysis 
which  was  previously  conducted.    The  evaluation  of  texts, 
syllabi,  and  learning  activities  lent  itself  well  to  delineating 
specific  pluralistic  strengths  and  weaknesses.    Faculty  members 
were  then  able  to  take  these  data  and  provide  supplementary 
information  in  the  necessary  areas. 

Integration  of  Mult irni tural  Dhngnl-ivpa  and  Cnnff^nt- 

The  multicultural  unit,  implemented  to  integrate 
multicultural  objectives  and  concerns,  consisted  of  a 
presentation  to  every  class  in  all  courses  offered  by  the 
department.    The  aforementioned  interview  with  each  instructor 
during  the  course  evaluation  process  provided  the  two  project 
coordinators  with  a  sense  of  the  general  awareness  of 
multicultural  issues  throughout  the  department. 
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These  interviews  revealed  that  discussions  about  the 
cultural  diversity  of  students  occurred  mainly  on  an  informal 
basis.    Some  instructors  did  present  formal  lectures  which 
focused  on  how  special  education  practices  impact  multicultural 
students,  especially  in  the  area  of  assessment.     Instructors  who 
taught  classes  with  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  minority 
students  found  that  multicultural  issues  often  arose  from 
student  concerns.    Most  faculty  members  indicated  that  recent 
discussions  in  faculty  meetings  had  prompted  them  to  examine 
their  own  attitudes  and  values. 

In  order  to  build  on  this  knowledge  base,  the  two  project 
coordinators  emphasized  the  relevance  of  multicultural  issues  to 
rural  special  education.    The  success  of  this  unit  approach  was 
in  part  dependent  on  the  creativity  of  the  presentation.  A 
major  aim  of  the  presenters  was  to  involve  students  and 
encourage  active  thinking  and  participation.     The  first  part  of 
the  presentation  involved  a  discussion  about  the  students' 
native  state,  Louisiana.    Most  students  quickly  realized  that 
rural  Louisiana  offers  significant  cultural  diversity.  The 
cultural  pluralism  of  the  state  is  reflected  in  many  distinct 
pockets  of  cultures  and  ethnicities,  a  watery  terrain  resulting 
in  isolated  and  unique  areas  largely  untouched  by  mainstream 
culture,  and  a  religious  influence  which  pervades  education 
decision  making  at  the  state  level. 

In  specifically  addressing  multicultural  issues  deemed 
important  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Rural  and  Ethnic  Concerns, 
the  project  coordinators  proceeded  to  focus  on  assessment  and 
instructional  programming  with  students  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds.     In  an  effort  to  sustain  attention  and  heighten 
interest,  information  was  delivered  in  a  multi-media  format. 
For  example,  one  overhead  presented  Mercer's  (1973)  research  on 
the  over-representation  of  minority  students  in  special 
education  as  a  springboard  for  discussing  concerns  about  bias  in 
testing  as  well  as  teaching.    Using  Orlando's  (1986)   research  on 
communication  disorders  in  culturally  diverse  populations,  the 
coordinators  discussed  the  importance  of  distinguishing  language 
deficits  from  dialectic  differences.     The  importance  of  the 
relation  between  instructional  programming,  learning  styles,  and 
sociocultural  influences  was  stressed  through  an  overhead 
illustrating  the  factors  of  rural  poverty,  ethnicity, 
geographical  isolation,  and  religious  influence  in  teaching 

exceptional  students  in  southeastern  Louisiana.     Finally,  the  * 
coordinators  presented  a  20  minute  video,   "What's  the  Difference 
Being  Different?"     (Research  Press,  1979)  which  details  how  a 
multicultural  education  program  was  developed  and  implemented 
through  a  partnership  of  teachers,  teacher  educators,  and 
community  members. 
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The  two  approaches,  unit  and  infusion,  are  particularly 
valuable  when  used  together.    Because  instructors  were  first 
interviewed  and  then  attended  the  multicultural  presentations  in 
the  unit  approach,  they  became  more  cognizant  of  multicultural 
issues  in  general.    Using  their  own  areas  of  expertise,  the 
instructors  were  then  able  to  infuse  specific  content  with  a 
multicultural  perspective.    Because  the  project  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  speculation  as  to  its  effectiveness  is  premature  at 
this  time.    Results  from  pre  and  posttests  on  multicultural 
awareness  given  to  students  in  the  unit  approach  do  indicate 
that  the  presentation  builds  a  heightened  level  of  understanding 
of  multicultural  issues. 

Discussion 

These  approaches  should  be  successful  in  revising  the 
current  special  education  program  to  reflect  a  more  pluralistic 
approach  to  teacher  training.     The  unit  approach  not  only  lifts 
a  burden  from  the  course  instructor  but  offers  flin  opportunity  to 
discuss  issues  generated  at  the  local  level.    The  infusion 
approach  further  ensures  that  more  general  raulticuli  ural 
objectives  will  be  incorporated  into  existing  curricula. 

It  is  imperative  that  teachers  have  adequate  preparation 
and  a  degree  of  confidence  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
exceptional  children  who  come  from  ethnically  and  culturally 
diverse  populations.    Emphasis  must  focus  on  issues  sucn  as 
learning  styles,  communication  variations,  behavioral 
characteristics,  values  of  culturally  nontraditional  children, 
and  how  these  factors  differ  among  various  groups.  The 
approaches  described  in  the  presentation  should  enable  teachers 
to  develop  skills  and  acquire  experience  needed  to  be  more 
successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  students. 
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As  MS  rapidly  aove  toward  the  21et  Century,  eduettlonal  leadere  at  ill  levela 
Mjtt  atend  back  and  exaalne  «^re  m  er«  901119  end  the  relevmce  of  the 
mlueetloflial  aytteo  in  the  ^eatw  echeaa  of  Ufo*  The  Mjer  queetlon  lei  "Are 
we  oeetiM  tho  MOdi  9f  today's  youth  In  ^epefing  theo  for  •  rewardlfig  «id 
enrldiad  Ufa  in  aooiety?"*  Me  aurt  oiuMdne  aiioh  aijw  ml  ereeo  eoi 
eaployaent,  wtU)v  uee  of  lelmire  ilM»  enridiad  fottly  iifop  end  odoquete 
problao  aolvlna  okillo.   It  is  tfaubtful  that  ttioee  9Bela  ean  be  eeoM^ll^ted  In 
the  tredltienal  aeedeoio  olMaroon.   Thorarera»  eAmtora  auet  indeed  find  nany 
Maya  for  olaeoroooa  md  echooU  to  interfaoa  with  the  reet  of  ooolety  in  a 
■Mninf^ifl  My*  Thia  will  beco«e  inereesln9ly  ooro  loportant  aa  «a  wve  into 
the  next  cwitury,  and  has  apeelal  oignlfieanoa  in  the  field  of  Spaoial 
Education.   Thia  ie  pertieulerly  true  tdth  fewer  ami  fewer  otudanto  dropping  fit 
of  aeoondiry  aehoola  and  having  expeotationa  of  eaployaant  upon  oof^lating  th«,ir 
prograa*  With  thia  in  aind,  we  mat  truly  aaaeaa  the  nature  and  acope  of 
current  aehool  progreaa.   Na  ouat  alao  aaaeaa  how  they  fit  the  range  of  neede 
for  the  wide  variety  of  atudenta  who  reaein  in  the  aecondary  aehool  end 
pertieulerly  in  Special  Eduction  program. 

Cducatore  ouat  Inereaae  liaiaon  with  inAtatry  and  the  buaineea  coonunity  to 
aupply  edded  enrichoent  to  educetionel  prograaa  and  becoas  involved  in  the 
integral  core  of  educating  atiMl^te  for  the  "real  world"*  Coployero  ere 
miggeating  that  young  people  they  hire  do  not  heve  en  education  relevant  to  the 
occupatione  that  they  have  to  offer  thea.   Wth  the  o^loaion  of  techmlogyt 
thie  ran  only  becoaa  increaaingly  acre  true.  •Looking  at  the  worlde  of  educetion 
and  work,  one  certainly  aeea  thia  in  action*   In  preparing  for  oertain 
occupatione  teachera  are  atlll  uaing  paper  and  pencil  technology  when  eaployere 
in  the  real  world  are  operating  their  biMineae  utilizing  ooaputera  and  lazara  to 
acooapliah  the  ne«*eaaary  taska* 

It  ia  doubtful  that  educatora  m\a  the  educetionel  eyatea  can  ke^  up  with  all  of 
theee  changea  in  tfchnology  and  the  only  feaaible  change  ia  to  Include  eiployara 
aa  an  integral  part  of  the  teachir^  acheae*   Thia  aoveaent  ie  not  e  new  concept 
and  haa  alwaya  been  part  of  graduate  otudy  particularly  in  the  flelda  of 
Bedicine»  lew,  edueetion,  end  other  profeaaione.   Hbwever,  et  the  preaent  tiae, 
and  in  yeare  to  coaa,  thia  auat  epreed  repidly  into  other  poot-aeoomtery  and 
secondary  aehool  prograaa  if  education  ia  to  aalntaln  relevance  for  atudenta  and 
eaployere  in  the  21at  Century* 

Not  imly  ie  thia  ooncapt  of  cooperative  education  eaaential  for  Mny  atudenta, 
but  futurists  are  alao  predicting  that  jobe  in  the  future  will  include  aore 
cottege  induatry  typee,  aaall  entrepreneurial  buaineea,  and  epecislity 
businesses*   These  oecupetione  will  be  catered  eround  trsnafw  of  inforaation 
«id  the  offering  of  peraonal  eervicea*   Schoola  of  the  future  my  by  neceasity 
have  to  include  entrepreneurial  aap^ta,  auch  m  teaching  students  to  operste 
their  own  ssill  businesses*   Different  educational  skills  will  be  ne^l^  by 
students  for  econoalc  survivel  in  the  future. 
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As  businetm  and  InAjstrldt  b9^m  aort  and  mm  willing  to  aecapt  h«ndicapced 
«qployMt  including  thoM  with  atntal  function  h$ndie^f  it  will  bt 
incrtMiflgly  i^port«it  for  sehooit  to  pr^re  oti^tt  for  aoploy«^  in  thott 
vorioui  InAittriM.   This  neanst  «ors  spscifie  Job  trsining,  s  liaison  with  a 
va?iaty  of  loosl  industries  and  eortsinly  schools«  slong  wilti  parw^ts  snd 
hsndicsppad  individuals,  riust  plsy  sn  sdvocsey  role  with  the  bMine^  OMnunity 
in  esch  arsa. 

The  perforaanee  ^th"  met  be  exploded.  For  exuaplep  edueotors  Mt  he  swere 
of  tha  excellent  woilc  reoord  of  hendicepped  elreedy  in  industry  end  be  eble  to 
point  this  out  to  ^oepeetive  employers.  In  the  1981  ft#Mtt  Siovey  entitled 
**Cquel  to  tha  Task",  CXtPont  followed  up  on  their  2,745  htsrdie^ped  eiy>loyeee  and 
coiyared  thae  to  their  non-hendieepped  eiqployeea  on  three  psrMStors.  fhsy 
ieemfd  thst  tha  handicep^  eaiployeeo  hed  bettw  overell  perforama  reoorde 
than  did  their  non-hendie^^  employees  in  the  erees  of  sefety.  Job  dutiee,  and 
were  only  eU|^y  lomr  in  ettendme.   The  low  ottendme  reeord  imo 
coneider«J  norael  eince  Mny  of  theee  individiMle  had  eavere  oedicel  problene 
end  had  to  wpmtd  oonaidereble  tine  in  ho^ltale  and  visiting  epeeieliote. 
Cducetors  have  a  reaponeibility  to  nake  industry  eware  of  the  fine  work  recorde 
of  tha  handiceppad  and  to  deaign  prograaa  to  pr^eie  thaa  for  mtry  into  the 
world  of  Nork. 

Carl  Rogara,  in  hia  book  *Treedo«  to  Learn",  states t   "The  only  Mn  Mho  is 
educated  is  the  sen  tiho  has  learned  how  to  learnt    the  asn  who  hee  laemed  how 
to  ad^t  and  changei    the  laan  who  hee  reelized  that  no  knowledge  is  secure,,  thet 
only  the  procees  of  seeking  knowledge  gives  basis  for  security.*.   With  this  in 
aind,  aducstors  oust  continue  to  dseign  edi^tional  learning  ei^rimee  for 
studef^ts  Nhich  will  have  relevance  in  the  world  of  today  aa  well  as  the  world  of 
the  futura.  Teeching  todey'e  technology  will  not  edeguetely  f»epere  atudente 
for  life  in  toaorrow'e  world.    Me  auet  teach  then  tha  thinking  and  edeptetional 
akil!a  neeaaaary  to  feel  e  sense  of  security  in  a  world  where  the  rete  of  chenge 
ie  continually  increaeing. 

The  "back  to  baaice"  novement  in  the  late  1970*s  and  early  1980*s  wsa  prisarily 
aiaed  at  curriculi*  content  end  eaphesis  in  our  schools.   In  the  future  however, 
the  "back  to  baelM*  aoveaent  will  be  applied  to  teechers  snd  schools  and  their 
ability  to  accept  the  reeponsibility  for  each  child  and  to  develop  for  hia/her, 
an  wrap'^*^  educetionel  progrwi.   Thie  progren  auet  center  eround  the 
prevention  of  feilure  end  inoreaeod  aelf  Mteea.   Thia  aey  be  perhepe  the  aoet 
;,ignificant  nay  of  oounterecting  feelinge  of  frtMtretion,  futility,  and 
hopeleaeneaa  thet  prevede  the  outlook  of  awiy  of  today *e  youth,   (km  need  only 
look  et  atatiatice  on  the  nmbet  of  "leeming  disabled"  young  offenders  in  our 
priaon  eyataa  end  the  ever  i  /creeeing  nuaber  of  adoleecent  end  even  childhood 
auieidae  in  our  aociaty  to  be  awere  of  the  perceptione  of  aany  of  our  young 
people  today. 

Educators  msai  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  make  ell  atudente  eware  that 
tegardlesa  of  their  abilitiee,  they  ere  worthMhile  huaan  belnga  and  have  every 
right  to  be  in  our  aociety  end  our  schools.   Not  only  db  ell  atudente  have  a 
right  to  be  in  adioola  but  they  have  e  right  to  be  there  ee  f irat  class  citizens 


^  to  to  trMt«d  with  M^Mt  tnd  dignity  and  reiiarM  for  tfim  thlngt  thtt 
they  etn  tcooi^Uth.  CdM«tion  nutt  tttend  to  oil  otudenta*  n«td  for  wooottnee 
•nd  Mcurlty  in  m  itto^pt  to  provtnt  and  alnUlM  mmtf  of  ttio  toeUl  ilU 
pUgulng  our  aocloty  today* 

In  tha  fiald  of  S^aeial  Cdueatlon,  natr  aatho^  and  tacM^jM  a^t  ba 
cofitinually  triad.  Oftan  it  ia  not  tha  ehlld'a  lack  of  ability,  but  our  iadc  of 
i^iUty  to  rMoh  tha  child,  that  ia  ana  of  tha  aajor  oantribiiting  foetoya  to  hU 
lade  of  gmth.  Taehnoloof  can  ba  an  aid  in  miatlfv  taadiaia  to  voaoh 
•tudanU  tiMavary  it  cannot  ba  lookad  t(pon  at  a  raplaffumt  far  tha  huoan 
intaraotloo  nacaaaaiy  flar  ipowth.  fha  futura  will  oaa^aotitieosro  uaino  a 
variety  of  tachnicjaaa  ouch  ao  yoga  and  Meditation  with  atudMitc  Hho.  at  iSa 
proaant  tiM,  ara  thought  to  ba  ino^la  of  banafitting  ffon  thaM  taohniquaa. 

Tha  nitoa  idll  aaa  an  avar  inoraaaing  oovoMnt  may  froa  tha  dlamatic 
laballing  of  chiltfran  in  ordar  to  qualify  for  funding,  farhapa  at  ona  otMa  of 
evolution,  Sjpaoial  Cducatim  needed  public  law  94-1^  in  the  United  StataaT  lU 
priaary  piopoae  Ma  not  howavar,  to  eatabliah  a  oodal  of  aorvice  deUvary, 
but  to  rettind  ua  all  of  the  huowi  righto  of  handicapped  child^  «d  our 
re^onaibility  aa  a  aooiaty  for  funding  an  ^ropriate  adueational  progroM  for 
theo  within  our  public  achoola. 

In  the  United  Statea,  the  National  Aaeociation  of  School  Paydvlogiata  have 
issued  a  position  otateamit  designed  at  reducing  the  rigidity  of  the  current 
oystes  of  classification  and  placeaent  utilized  under  public  law  94-142. 

In  this  ststeaent,  they  point  out  the  following  aaJor  problesst 

1.  Children  are  being  inapproprietely  diagnosed  as  hendiee^Md  and  placed  in 
Special  education  due  tot 

(a)  lack  of  regular  oAication  optiona  designed  to  oeet  their  needai 

(b)  lack  of  underst^wJing  of  diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds  i 

(c)  insdequste  aesmjrMent  technoloqiea  which  focua  on  labels  for  plscenent 
rsthar  then  providing  inforastion  for  prograa  developaMnti 

2.  Lsbela  are  often  irrelevant  to  instructional  neeitoi 

9.   fuf^ing  Mchaniaas  are  depenctent  on  labela  in  ordw  for  children  to  receive 
servicaai 

4.  Categeriea  baaed  on  deficit  labels  are  arbitrarily  defined,  pertieularly  for 
■ildly  handieappad  and  low  achieving  atiMlenta  but  which  bMOM  accepted  aa 
"real"  and  which  aay  prevmt  aore  aeaningful  uidaratanding  of  the  child*a 
peycho-educational  neectef 

5.  Reduced  expeotationa  for  Chilean  who  placed  in  apeeisl  neeite  progrMOf 

6.  Assessaent  prooeaaea  aioed  at  detersining  eligibility  which  often  def lecta 
liidted  raaourcaa  fm  the  detemination  of  nmctiml  educational  naeda  in 
the  developaent  of  effective  psycho-educstional  prograaai 

7.  A  decreased  willingness  on  the  pert  of  regular  eduestion  st  tlMS  tordering 
on  sbdicstion  of  re^nsibility  to  sodify  ourricului  and  program  in  order 
to  totter  neat  the  diverse  needs  of  all  children. 


In  the  sane  docufftent,  this  As^cisti^  ststess  "In  vi^  of  these  p^bleas,  snd 
based  upon  the  coanitaent  to  eee  that  all  children  receive  effective  and 


•ppropriflti  ^ueatlon«  irrsspectivt  of  r«e«,  ojltural  to^greund,  llnguittio 
backgtoi^f  •oelo-^oonoaie  tUtt »  or  educational  neod^  m  btliovot 

1.  All  Mldrm  can  learn.  Schools  have  a  re^Mflaibllity  to  teach  the*,  and 
achool  pereonnel  and  parenta  ehouM  lork  liHiathar  to  aaaura  every  child  e 
free  «id  ep^wprieta  education  In  a  peaitiva  aedal  envifonaantf 

2.  Inatmtlenal  optiona  bMod  on  the  IndividMl  paycho«adUMtional  needa  of 
eMh  diildt  Buat  to  aaxiaizad  tdtfiOn  the  ganmi  adteHaf^  aUidnating  the 
need  to  elitaify  children     hmdicapped  In  wdar  la  vaeaiva  thaaa  aervicaet 

3.  Payche-aduBitlenal  needi  of  diildt  aheuld  to  tfetaiainad  ttirou)^  e 
aulti-diaenelonaly  non-biaaadf  aeeeiiaint  ^eoaaa*    Aiia  auat  avaltiata  tto 
■etch  totnien  tto  leemw  end  hia/Kar  adueatiimel  emrironaent«  aaaeaeing  the 
ooapatebUity  of  curriouluM  and  ^atea  aa  ttoy  liteeot  idth  Urn  child* 
rather  th«  relying  on  tto  dafleit  toaad  mdal  which  plaoaa  hlaae  for 
failm  within  tto  child.   Referrel  to  tto  eeeaeeaeni  end  plaoaaent  procMe 
Miat  alvaye  releta  directly  to  tto  aervioae  deaigned  to  MMt  tto 
payeho-edueetional  needei 

4.  In  eddition  to  aeinteining  current  proteotione  for  htndieepped  children, 
protectione  end  aafeguardi  aimt  to  devel(^>ed  to  enem  tto  righta  of 
children  lAo  ere  at  ri^  for  achool  failure  end  lequire  aervioea  «hile 
reoeining  in  gmral  education  without  clMoificetion  aa  hmdic^iped*"* 

Nben  e  group  who  hee  benefitted  dreaeticelly  frm  tto  pMeing  of  public  lew 
94-142  in  tto  United  Stetea,  throuf^  increaeed  nunba  of  joto,  inoreaeed 
aalerieei  and  an  increeee  in  profeeeional  status i  ^etfc  out  egeinst  tto  evile  of 
current  practicee  in  education  and  wakes  poeitive  auggeetione  for  future 
directione  educatore  mat  take  note. 

Tto  esamtiel  ingredient  in  delivering  education  servioee,  wtottor  deesified  ea 
"reguler"  or  "apeciel"  ia  teactor  attitude  and  ecceptanoa  of  children. 

One  of  tto  baalc  principlde  then  in  eatebliahing  end  oonatructing  a  eyatew  for 
tto  delivery  of  Special  C(fcicaticn  is  ttot  self  eateea  of  etudents  aust  to  e 
priority. 

The  mittora,  in  diacusaing  tto  ottor  conaideratione  in  eyatew  devslopwent,  vould 
auggeet  that  like  eelf  eeteesf  other  philoaophioal  ieauee  to  dealt  witti  prior  to 
the  eatabliahaent  of  polieiee,  reaewbering  ttot  ttora  ia  nothing  quite  ae 
practical  ee  e  workeble  philoe^y.   Tto  raaeon  for  thla  ia  that  it  wekee  future 
decieion  addng  wueh  eeaier,  wtottor  it  to  global  dedaiona  regerding  achool 
toard  policy  or  individual  deeiaioea  regerding  children  within  tto  eyatew. 
Following  phileeophioal  ieauM*  tto  individuala  concetned  auat  deal  with  tto 
needa  and  tto  atrengtto  of  tto  eree  and  develop  a  aodal  for  tto  noet 
ooapreheneive  dalivery  of  aervicea  to  toth  *apecial  nsedo"  childrsn  end  ttoir 
parenta.   Ttora  ie  nothing  wore  eonfueing  to  perenta,  teeeheroy  end  ottora,  than 
to  heve  aany  of  ttoir  queationa  anawered  with  aemdngly  inreleted  policy 
statoaente  end  to  tove  ttoee  statenenta  treated  aa  thou^  they  case  doiei  off  tto 
mountain  in  HBaee*  ottor  hend.   TMa  leeito  to  eeverel  oonaideretiona  ttot  auat 
be  dealt  with  in  ayaten  developwent.   Firet  of  ell,  tha  eyatew  auat  to  ai^sle 
and  eeey  to  undaratand  by  all  individuals  directly  involved  including!  apeciel 
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e^ieatioA  Uachtrs,  N9uXar  gImcmoa  t«t«h«r«,  Mhool  idiOfiittratorf ,  p«r«ntt, 
«nd  school  faMrd  Mobort*   TK«  tyttoa  Mt  offor  ^Aetietl  oonerttt 
•uggeotiofw  to  ill  tht  indlvldualt  invoivod  and  wmt     eipablo  of  telng 
utiUiod  as  •  tool  for  tht  dollvory  of  MtvleM  m  woU  m  pUnidng.  Tho 
•yatMt  i4Mn  tftvolopodt  mt  te  an  int^^nl  and  laading  |Mrt  of  tha  eoaaunity 
and  not  a  aaparaU  antity  imiqua  to  itaolf  •   Tha  aystaa  aMt  attaint  to 
Qoordlfiata  and  «tlliiay  mt  onljf  odueatlonal  faoiUtiao,  but  thoaa  facllitiaa  in 
tha  oooMnity  aMoh  aa  hMa^  ohiirah,  and  othor  ogoneioa.  Tha  w^im  ahogld 
Mflaot  K^d«m  thouit^  in  odueation  and  mott  In  aoaa  vayp  daol  with 
"Minatraaoinf",  paranta  rightai  aarly  Idantif iootioa  ^  looming  ^obla«a»  Md 
tha  *total  child".  Tha  ayota«  auat  of fot  o  contimiuB  of  ooindoao  which  ^vidM 
a  ¥8riaty  of  atthodo  and  tha  right  aoount  of  *'apociol  halp"  oo  that  aach  atudant 
raquiring  aaaiatanot  vaeaii^  it  in  tha  not  f^ipro^iata  nay* 

Tkd  tordo  Mi  ftaqumtly  uao  in  our  wcabulory  oro  "rutal*  and  ^lrlMn*'«  Thay 
CMP  vary  diffarant  Udnga  to  aany  p&opU  ond  havo  tondad  to  ba  daaoribad  In  a 
variety  of  Mya*  Ibair  oaaninga  can  bo  aa  divarao  oai  diotanca  froo  a 
r«tfopoUtan  centra,  population,  accaaa  to  oarvicoa«  priaary  occupational  grot^ia 
ond  population  dsnaity* 

School  ayataoa  have  only,  in  fairly  rocant  hiatory,  bacooa  ooncamad  with  acceaa 
to  aarvicea.  Prior  to  thia  aov««ent,  children  «ho  oould  not  fit  into  tha 
traditional  aehool  ayatM  in  any  arM,  Moro  axcludMl  and  it  waa  parental 
re^naibllity  to  find  alternative  educational  progrM  appropriate  for  their 
childrena*  needi.  Thia  haa  chan^  and  owiy  of  the  aerviooo  that  achool  ayataoa 
«iah  to  accMa  are  not  thoao  directly  offered  by  tha  aehoolo  theaaalvea  but 
thoaa  dsaling  with  health  oarviceo  and  aocial  oarvioM  of  o  apecializad  nature. 
It  ia  theae  oedical  and  apooialiied  aocial  aerviooe,  not  educational  aarvicea, 
that  tend  to  be  centered  in  urben  areoo,  Mking  it  aore  difficult  for  rural 
school  ayatMi  to  t^  advantoge  of  tiioa. 

» 

^  edditional  coaplicating  factor  in  the  field  of  Sipociel  Education  ia  that  net 
,  of  the  Special  Cdi^tion  prograaa  that  are  in  existence  todoy  elao  had  their 
root  in  urban  areea  Mhere  Special  Education  progroaa  «ere  developed  before  thoae 
In  rurel  arMa.  In  the  initial  at^eo  of  the  devolofMsnt  of  urban  Special 
Cducatijn  pro^aaa,  amy  achool  diotricto  inaiatod  14100  having  apacialiata  froo 
oedical  fielde  Involved  in  the  eatabliahaent  of  the  prograaa,  ai  well  aa  in 
selection  coaaittaea,  and  as  odvisors  snd  oonaultonto  to  the  teachera  and  othera 
who  worked  in  theae  prograaa.   Mhan  the  oovesent  fi»  "tha  rigM  to  an  education 
for  ell  children*  aoved  into  rural  aroM,  rural  aehool  qratasa  ttmiad  to  their 
urban  friends  for  a  oodel  to  oat^liah  progrMo  and  poUeioo.   It  ooon  bacaoe 
evident  that  thia  urb«i  oodel  could  not  ba  tranoforrod  directly  boMuae  rural 
sreaa  did  not  twm  tha  pediatric  neurologioto,  child  paychiotriata,  educational 
sudiologiata,  and  a  raft  of  other  apeeialised  profeaoionala  to  rely  on  for  the 
cSevelopiwit  «id  oaintenenoe  of  their  Speciol  Cdueotion  progrMO.   It  alao  beceae 
evident  thet  when  apacialiata  were  available,  they  wore  uaed  aore  aa  oonaultanta 
rather  than  delivering  direct  aervice  to  children.   The  socialist  role  in  rural 
syoteoa  becaae  one  of  aaaeaaoent  of  children  and  dievoloping  program  to  be 
delivered  by  parenta,  teachers,  aide,  and  volunteera. 


A  furthw  dittinetion  b«t«t#n  tlw  delivery  of  MrvieM  in  mi  wbm  •yetea  end  e 
rural  ^tee  i«  the  *^oMnerehip  of  the  ptogreo**.  Urhm  trees  tend  to  heve  e 
lerger  Central  mim  eUff  end  often  teke  •  aajorlty  of  the  reeponeihlUty  for 
•up«rvielon  of  eleeeee  end  progroM  within  IndividiMl  echooU*  In  tiirel  eroee. 
the  prinelpel  of  the  echool  «»t  ecoept  otmar^ip  of  end  re^wneibility  for  the 
pnqtm  end  rely  wre  upon  C«itMl  Office  eUf f  eo  cowultente  to  eeeiet 
theoeelvee  end  teediere  in  arcing  their  pro«r«ae  ^reto  offeetiYoly  eo 
pouible. 

Due  to  the  epeeielind  neture  of  aeny  eleoooe  tddch  Mete  eetebliehed  In  urbwi 
•reee,  it  often  hee  been  difficult  to  aovo  otudmU  out  of  theoe  oleeoee.  Thio 
often  ie  beceuee  ^  f eer  on  the  pert  of  roguUr  oleeorobfl  toocheto.  At  «  rooult 
«eny  urtan  ereee  heve  not  aoved  eo  repidly  to  pleoo  oe  Mny  oMldtoon  oe  poooible 
in  the  leeet  reetrletive  environaent.   Often  teeohoro  in  lurol  ereoe  heve  hed  a 
greet  dael  oore  experienoe  Morking  with  "opeoUl"  chUdren  heceuee  there  wero  no 
oltemetivee.  In  addition  to  thia,  oany  of  them  heve  hed  experl«nc«  in 
nulti-level  claewooae  end  providing  the  opMiolized  oervlcM  aueh  ee  ert, 
■usic,  end  phyaieel  aducetion,  then  have  their  iff  ben  counterperta. 

Hany  of  the  foregoing  eUteaenU  end  exeaplM  ore  generelizetiona.   However,  it 
ie  felt  that  Special  Cdication  ptogreas,  auat  develop  their  om  aodal  baoed  on 
on  eeaaeaaent  of  the  etrengthe  in  eech  coaaunity  end  find  aethode  to  aobilUe 
theee  etrengthe  In  order  to  develop  the  beet  poooible  progrM.   It  ie  indeed 
oaey  to  look  et  idiet  the  eaell  coanunity  locks       ueo  thle  ee  e  boeU  for  not 
delivering  ea  aeny  aervicee  ee  poeeible  for  *'^»ecisl"  children  end  their 
perente.  Ona  wet  raaeabor  the  aotto  of  the  Oiriet^hero*,  "It  ie  better  to 
light  one  oendle  then  to  ouroe  the  derkneoo".   Cerlier,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
aeny  rural  ereee  center  upon  their  weeknesop  which  ie  priaerilyt  "look  of 
^lecialized  aervicee",  both  within  the  educetionel  eystea  «id  in  the  erees  of 
heslth  end  eociel  eervioe  fecilitiee.   Soae  ioportsnt  etrengthi  thet  em  be 
found  in  rural  ereee  erei   1.   e  aore  eteble  populetion  beeei  2.  e  greeter 
senee  of  ootaunl.tyi  3.   aore  peraon  to  pereon  conmunlcation  aoong  both 
profeaaionalt  aid  parente.    Theee  etrengths  can  be  utilized  in  developing 
service  delive/y  aodsle  in  rurel  ereee. 

The  dsvelopaanl  of  a  new  aodel  of  Speciel  Cducetim)  dOlivery  ia  extrenely 
dif fieult  in  ereee  nhere  there  ere  eetebliehed  aystew,  eepecielly  one  thet  ie 
beeed  on  e  v—t  mnjf  wp^eUl  olessM  for  children  with  e  veriety  of  diegnoetio 
lebela.  In  addition  to  thie,  the  pssssgs  of  public  lew  94-142  in  the  United 
Stetee  hae  led  to  the  lusping  of  children  with  like  die^ioetic  lebele  into 
opecial  aehooU  end  epeciel  eleeeee  often  without  enoutfi  cofwidaration  to  their 
tmiqM  leeming  etyles  end  etrengths  ss  individusls.  The  aeintenance  of  thie 
systeo  in  aeny  ststee  ie  retionelized  by  aeny  individuele  wto  feel  thet  if  it  Is 
not  follow^,  aoney  will  not  be  eveileble.    This  hss  proven  to  be  felee  in  the 
Stete  of  Haeeachusetts  where  it  is  now  illegal  to  lebel  e  child  but  one  aey 
describe  e  child*e  leeming       bet^vior  and  still  offer  ^equete  eervices. 

The  Ifick  of  integration  between  regular  education  end  special  educsticn  has  elao 
increased  the  labeling  process  to  the  point  of  making  edicators  believe  that 
thie  ia  the  only  wey  in  which  children  cen  receive  the  epeciel  kind  of 
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•Mittme  thtjf  fiMd,  Or.  L«up«nc«  lic^mn,  in  hit  book  "Pr«v0ntlna  Soeeial 
Cdtoation«..«ror  Ihom  ttw  OonH  IM  It",  sttUt  that  eurrtnt  aducationtl 
rcMwch  md  Utmtm  U  r^l«U  «ith  MftMOM  to  ovfrkill  in  mry  factt  of 
SjpMitl  CdfMtion  aarviM  dflivtfyi  rtfamlt,  tMting,  progrtMing, 
confarming*  pap«  wiii,  diagnoain^  Idling,  and  ^a«a  allp  pmoting  Spaoial 
Education  aa  tha  anna  by  «Kieli  ragular  adueation  problM  ara  aolvad.  Saoond. 
only  to  tfila  eontantiofi,  by  aany  aaaoeiatad  wiVh  adUeatlon,  tiMt  tha  vaat 
■•Jority  af  ahildran  having  Mhool  taaad  ^lam  d9  net  anything 
Anharantly  afong  idth  ttiaai.". 

Iha  authora  fin4y  btliava  that  both  prineipala  and  taadvra  auat  firat  and 
foraoat  ht«a  a  alaaion  of  aarvioa  to  all  of  thair  atudenta.   In  ad^tion.  thay 
■uat  hava  tha  ability  to  oone^tialiia  tha  ^aaant  f^aietioning  of  thair  atudanta 
•nd  to  aaalat  thaa  in  aatabliahing  raaliatio  futm  gaala*  TMohara  aurt  iMm 
to  avalutta  thaoaalvM  in  taroa  of  ladueing  tha  gtp  batntan  thair  goala  «id 
thair  actual  taaehing  practlcaa. 

Taachara  «hoaa  claaarooa  p^cticaa  ara  in  line  Mith  their  goola  «id  philooophy 
usually  achlava  auch  ^aattt       aatiafMtion  than  taaehera  with  nldo 
diacrapmeiaa  batiwan  thair  goala  and  their  practiMa.  M  aatiafaotion  ia  an 
important  aapaot  in  preventing  teaehar  "bum  mit"  wd  In  ineroMing  tha 
self^teaa  of  taaohara.   It  ia  difficult  for  a  t^ohar  idth  poor  aelf-eateeo  to 
af  feotivaly  aaaiat  atudanta  towaf'd  ineroMed  aelf-eataaa* 

As  apeeial  adUcatora,  ms  wmt  be^in  to  reoogniza  that  we  ara  not  a  ayata*  (into 
iHiraelvea,  any  aora  than  a  achool  ia  a  ayatas  that  axiata  outaide  a  oomunity 
snd  that  no  are  all  part  of  a  mch  bigger  holiatio  deaign  to  help  children  to 
develop  to  their  fullaat  potential  in  all  waya  poaaibla. 

The  authora  therefore  auggeat  that  all  traditional  labels  be  d^o|^  in 
aatabliahing  the  aarvioe  delivery  ayatas  for  a  achool  district.   Althoudi  thia 
•ay  not  be  practieal  in  aose  placea  b^auae  funding  ia  baaed  on  uaing  theae 
Isbela,  it  ia  certainly  a  goal  to  aia  for.   Soas  atataa  hava  alrMdy  paaaad 
legialation  aaking  it  illegal  to  uae  theae  labela  in  regard  to  children.  The 
caaeade  aodsl  of  aarvioe  delivery  certainly  ia  a  helpful  tool  in  viewing  the 
levela  of  asrvloe  required  by  atudenta  at  any  particular  tias.   Theae  levela 
■uat*  ho«a«ar»  be  uaad  on  an  individualized  haaia  with  atudanta  and  not  bacoae  a 
replaceaent  fisr  traditional  catagoriaa  such  aa  aulti-handica^Mdy  TNN,  ENH,  LO, 
ate.   Tha  f*jthara  auggeat  that  in  rural  areaa»  thay  hava  had  conaidarabla 
succeaa  in  HorUng  with  tha  ayatas  that  catagorixea  children  aa  highaat  nMd» 
hi^  need,  and  othtt  needy  chilten*  Theae  labels  daeeriptiva  of  the  childa 
level  of  indspandsnt  functioning  at  ai^  given  tise.   Aa  siapla  aa  thia  aeesa,  it 
is  eaaily  underataad  by  profasaionala  ar    typaraona  aa  veil  and  ia  deacriptive 
of  the  level  of  aerviee  required  for  atL    tta  rather  than  tsaed  on  mre 
traditional  diagnoatie  labela.   Thia  ayatM  alao  allona  for  sore  flexibility  in 
planniftg  snd  flovaaent  of  children  aa  their  level  of  independant  fuMstioning 
improvea.  Thia  concept  ia  certainly  not  new.   Aa  far  buk  aa  1971,  asaee 
Mooney,  Director  of  Diagnoatie  Services  for  the  Northern  Suburten  Special 
Education  District  in  Illinois,  preamted  a  paper  entitled  "Softening  of  the 
Categories"  in  vhlch  he  stated  "traditiona,  even  when  aede  of  clay,  'Und  to 
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b^eom  hardened  over  tine**.  Hooney  further  itetM  that  efforU  to  ooften  the 
cetegorieOf  leed  to  Improved  aodela  for  SpocUl  Cdudetien  progreMdng.  The 
•voldenoe  of  Mdicel  -  peyehologloel  lebeU  in  odrntionel  proetloe  help 
•dMtort  fociM  aore  on  each  child* a  individual  raada  rather  than  on  coaaon 
ne^  of  a  ^oup  of  children  having  a  aiailar  defaot  or  proble«« 

In  the  devalopaent  of  a  aDdelv  cerUinly  aainatreaidng  mt  ba  dMlt  idth  aa  a 
oMjor  philoiophical  iaaue.  The  torn  Wnatreaalng"  la  not  mly  a  ^looophical 
isauOf  but  in  wmty  co— unitiw,  haa  beooae  and  aaotlonal  itaua.   Thia  Na 
polariaeed  aeny  groMpa  and  achool  ayatam  and  pravantad  tha  davalopMnt  of  the 
typea  of  aervioea  that  people  «ould  like  to  aae  for  chUdran  having  "apaeial 
needi** 

Thare  are  aeverel  aigniflcMt  raaaona  for  achool  boordt  to  n»va  toward 
Increeaingly  aore  aeinatraaaing.  firatly,  it  ia  a  aodal  of  de«>orecy  utiich  ia 
croeted  by  eatebliMng  an  edi^tional  enviromnt  Nhera  tha  worth  and  dignity 
Qf  each  etudent  ia  aeknowlei^d,  and  where  individual  differaneea  are  recognized 
and  acc^ted«  Alao,  it  ia  a  nam  for  educating  dialled  children  in  « 
anvironaent  that  aoat  cloaely  raaeablea  the  real  world*   Itegular  prograa 
atudenta  receive  experience  with  atiMlenta  they  era  not  lilMly  to  aeat  in  a 
society  t^wre  the  diaabled  are  a^ra^^ted.   Segragatad  prograaa  and  inatitutiona 
have  had  ainiaal  aucceaa.   Labeling  md  aegr^ting  anceptional  children 
increaaea  their  diatinct  catagorixation  and  atignatization« 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  oonaiderationa  and  philoac^cal  iaauea,  the 
Special  Education  aodel  of  aervioea  nust  consider  and  deal  with  the  following i 
tha  echool*f  role  in  pravention,  whi^  ia  effective  liaiaon  with  pre-echool 
prograaa,  aedical  peraonnel,  aocial  aervice  pereonnal,  and  other  comunity 
agenciee  who  are  all  interested  in  the  «^lfare  of  children  and  their  fcailies. 
In  addition  to  thia,  thay  auat  deal  with  aoae  fora  of  pre-achool  avaluation  and 
screening  deaiyied,  not  to  label  children,  but  to  underatand  and  aaaiat  thea  in 
their  developasnt.  Althou^  in  Mny  placea^  prograaa  for  pre-achool  handioaf^ 
are  available,  there  era  aany  rural  areea  where  this  is  not  true.   It  la 
suggested  that  eAjcstora,  aa  the  largeat  profeasional  group  in  any  comunity, 
beooae  involved  in  eat^liahing  a  variety  of  pre-achool  prograaa  to  prevent  the 
need  for  additional  Special  education  Service  wt^n  chilcfren  enter  the  achool 
syates.  Thia  aay  be  acooapliahed  by  achool  boarda  offering  profeaaional  eupport 
to  theee  prograaa,  or  by  local  teacher  uniona  or  aaaooiationa  giving  financial 
and  profeeaional  aMpport. 

Each  achool  board,  in  developing  a  ayatea  of  aervice  delivary«  auat  dOel  with 
both  pro-referral  and  raferral  prooedurea.   There  have  been  aet^  auggeetiona  in 
deeling  with  pre-referral  procadurea  auch  aa  teacher  aaaiatanoa  tcMa,  and 
in-achool  V^ial  Edication  coanitteea  to  aaaiat  taa^iara  wN>  have  Mldren  with 
leeming  pnM>leaa  in  tha  claaarooa  and  to  eliainata  unneceaaary  referrsla  for 
ooflplete  and  forael  aaaeasaent.   Once  this  has  been  dealt  with,  a  procedure  for 
referrels  can  be  eatabliahed. 

In  edueetion,  parents,  as  well  as  students,  are  oonauaera  and  auat  be  treated 
with  re^Mct  end  dignity.   Parenta  auet  be  involved  with  Special  Education 
prograaa  froa  the  aonent  of  referrel  on.   Having  lived  with  their  own  children 
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for  tmral  yMftt  tiwy  carUinljr  cm  glvt  valutbU  inrerMtion  regtrding  th« 
child,  lilt/h«r  ttpf/igtN  tnd  weakrastetp  and  hit/h«r  dtvalopMnt  over  the  yeart. 
They  aiiit  be  Involved  In  the  pfogrie  planning  end  deelslen  aaklng  ooncemlng 
a^r^lete  placeeMtt  (leglaleted  by  publle  law  94-142  in  the  United  Stetee)  but 
•  healttqr  praetloi  in  other  porta  of  the  world.   Parenta  ^wuld  aleo  be 
involved  in  fnogreaaing  end  evaluatlen  aa  well  as  eet^llehlng  goela  and 
objectivea  for  their  children. 

Hopefullyf  the  initial  caae  conference  following  eeeeaatnt  irtvuld  inclwSe  the 
perente,  the  echool  principal  or  othtt  pertinent  odoinietrotorf  the  oleaarooo 
tMhar,  the  Special  Ctfyeation  teecheri  and  th«  lndividk«l  raaponaible  for 
aoMMent.  During  thia  caae  oonference*  e  prograo  should  be  plannad  for  each 
•tudtnt  containing  a  tooe  progreSf  e  oleaarooo  toachor  pcograay  and  if 
neceeeeryy  e  tutorial  pfogrea  oa  well  ea  available  ooMwni^  prograaa  that  would 
aaaiat  the  child  in  hie  development. 

The  aepecta  for  cwtaideretion  up  to  thie  point  do  not  differ  froa  urban  to  rural 
ereee{  however,  when  ooneidering  oofisunlty  progreae  aentioned  previouelyy  achool 
personnel  aay  have  to  take  a  leadership  role  within  the  coaaunity  to  develop 
neceaaery  prograaa  to  aeelet  children  heving  epeolal  needa.   The  euthora  auggeet 
the  folloidngi 

1.  a  priaery  prevention  prograa  in  cooperation  with  local  hospltala  end/or 
public  health  departaenti 

2.  apecialixed  and  regular  aiHaner  cenpai 

3.  adapted  recreetlon  progrenof 

4.  0M9»ehenaive  volunteer  progreaai 

5.  aore  ede^mte  end  indspth  ineervice  program  for  both  Special  Education  and 
r^jular  claeetooa  teecheret 

6.  developamt  of  perent  support  groups  mtd  parent  eupport  ^graaai 

7.  giving  needed  coneultfltion  and  expertiee  to  pre-achool  progrene  end  nureery 
echoolei 

8.  a  ooaprehenelve  prograa  of  public  reletiona  ao  that  the  general  pi^lic  end 
locel  ptofeeaionala  ere  eware  of  irfiet  you  are  etteaptlng  to  eccoaplieh. 

In  eatabliahing  a  eervice  delivery  aodel  for  eny  achool  dUtrict,  teaa  work  la 
of  the  utaoat  iaportance.   No  one  perem  or  group  hes  eU  of  the  akilla  or 
energy  to  put  aeenlngful  prograaa  into  o^Mration.    The  achool  boerd  and  aenior 
adainlatretion  of  the  echool  ayatea  auat  be  fully  infotaed  and  ai^iportive  of  ell 
eroM  of  the  pro^oa.  School  princlpela  who  era  reaponalbla  for  dally 
aupervieion  and  auoh  laplaawitation  auat  feel  that  their  concema  are  being 
eddreaaed  and  thet  their  thou^ta  and  feeling  are  oonaiderad  in  the  overall 
plenning.  Parenta  of  atudenta  auat  have  adeqiMte  opportunltiea  to  have  changee 
in  the  eyatea  explein^  to  thea  vid  en  opportunity  to  eak  quaationa  and  oeke 
Buggeetione  end  ooaaenta.  Staff  feeling,  both  ^Mciel  edumtora  and  regular 
claaa  tMchera*  auat  be  aollcited  end  dselt  with  ae  appropriately  ea  poaaible. 
In  eddition  to  etaff  feelin^f  the  eveluetion  and  placeaent  of  eteff  in  aoat 
appropriate  poeitlona  la  oerteinly  a  high  priorltf  oonaiitoration  in  the 

talk  about  individualization  of  inatrt^tion  for  children  and  yet  expect  ell 
eteff  to  function  equelly*   Adainiatrators  have  the  responalbility  to  recognize 
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indivichial  ■tranQtht       ««aicn«Mef  of  tttff  and  pltoa  ihm  in  the  nott 
•ppeoprlatf  poaitiofia.  Khan  raqulrlng  chan^  of  poaltion  of  ataff .  thay  nuat  bm 
glvan  adaquaU  tuppott  and  training  ao  that  thay  aight  a^  tha  graateat 
JfI^'i?!!*!?J".i!!*  Taachara  oftan  becoaa  axtrawly  fruatratad  Mhan 

thay  hmm  good  idoaa  and  are  not  given  atwrt  or  f raedM  to  imloM^t  thea. 
Many  valuabU^raaa  and  ao«e  of  tha  beat  idaaa  ramilt  fro.  tha  intareat  and 
•killa  of  individual  ataff  Mliara  ifho  are  given  nacaaaary  amort  md 
•noouragaiHnt  in  trying  out  thoir  now  idaaa.   It  lay  truly  boMid  that  "teacher 
bumouf  ia  not  tha  raault  of  ovanairk  tut  of  foali^  of  frua"ati«r«id^^^ 
Upotanca.  The  final  tan  aeabar  that  raat  be  dealt  with  ia  tha  Special 
CAieation  adainiatrator  «hoaa  rola  and  rMponaibility  ia  to  plan,  dialooue.  and 
reviae  tha  baaie  ayataa  of  aervice  delivery  for  the  wehool  diatrict. 
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This  presentation  outlines  and  analyzes  the 
development,  In^lementat Ion ,  and  cc^pletlon  of  a  three  year 
Federally  funded  model  demonstration  project  designed  to 
refine  a  cooperative  transition  model  for  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  fecial  education  students  In  an  Arizona  rural 
school  district.    Strategies  that  Intact  positively  on 
students,  school,  employers  and  conmunlty  will  be  presented. 
Recommendations  relative  to  curriculum  design,  work 
experience,  staff  development,  school  conBmjnlty  relations, 
and  replication  of  the  model  will  be  discussed.  Finally, 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  model  will  be  presented 
and  analyzed. 

The  following  project  objectives  will  be  discussed  In 
detail  during  the  presentation: 

1.  Develop  and  Infuse  a  functional  school -based 
vocational  curriculum  and  training  component  within  the 
existing  special  education  curriculum.    (Curriculum  chosen 
and  in^lemented  Is  the  Life  Centered  Career  Education 
Curriculum  developed  by  Donn  Brolln,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. ) , 

2.  Develop  and  Implement  a  supervised  work  experience 
component  wherein  handicapped  youth  work  In  the  private 
sector , 

3.  Establish  a  Rural  Interagency  Council.  (Advisory 
Counci 1 > , 

4-    Establish  replication  site  for  model, 

5.    Disseminate  project  findings  and  advertise 
availability  of  project  products. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  objectives,  several 
project  findings,  results  and  rectsnmendat ions  are  presented 
below  and  will  be  discussed  In  detail,  along  with  others, 
during  the  presentation.    They  are: 

a.    networking  with  community  and  state  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  transition,  Job  development,  and 
related  services  Is  critical  to  the  students'  transitional 
success.    Those  agencies  of  particular  value  to  the  project 
and  essential  to  maintain  ongoing  linkages  with  are: 
Arizona  Dept.  of  Economic  Security,  Northern  Arizona  Council 
of  Governments,  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA? 
programs,  local/area  LEA's,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services,  Chambers  of  Coirenerce  and  several  others; 
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b.  assigning  graduation  credit  for  participation  In 
work  experience  la  essential,  however.  It  Is  best  to 
maintain  flexibility  In  this  process  to  account  for  student 
differences*  hours  worked,  length  of  time  In  program  and 
other  variables; 

c.  early  afternoon  release  for  students  In  work 
experience  proves  to  be  the  best  practice  to  avoid  major 
scheduling  conflicts; 

d.  It  Is  essential  to  "educate"  employers  as  to  the 
benefits  to  the  cc»miunlty  of  hiring  persons  with 
disabilities.    Ongoing  and  direct  personal  contact  with 
employers  is  essential; 

e.  infusion  of  functional  curriculum  requires  a  long 
term  effort  and  the  provision  of  extensive 
trainlng/lnservlce  and  st&ff  support.     It  needs  to  be  made 
part  of  the  existing  curriculum,  not  an  additional  component 
of  it; 

f.  the  Rural  Interagency  Council  <RIC)  funct ioned  wel 1 
as  a  feedback  mechanism  in  reviewing  program  operation  and 
status; 

g.  identification  and  selection  of  replication  site 
would  have  been  enhanced  by  on-site  visits  to  appropriate 
LEAD'S,  as  opposed  to  strictly  a  ma  11 /phone  contact  and 
survey , 

Other  critical   issues,  including  transportation,  Job 
development.  Job  performance  evalaatlons,  employer  and 
parent  feedback,  and  work  site  selection  will  be  discussed 
in  this  presentation. 

The  nature  of  a  rural  consnunity  such  as  Humboldt 
necessitates  a  gradual  developmental  process  where  each  step 
builds  on  what  has  already  been  established.     It  will  prove 
critical  to  do  a  careful  analysis  of  the  entire  community 
when  initiating  a  replication  effort  of  the  project. 
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Anuicipating  the  21st  Century:  Avoiding 
the  Teacher  Shortage 


IHTSOIXKnOM: 

During  the  past  years ^  the  dialogue  about  teacher  supply  and  demand  has 
sparked  a  great  deal  of  controversy.    Both  Tt*e  Holmes  report,  Tooiorrov^s 
Teacher's  and  the  Carnegie  report,  A  Nation  Prepared;  Teachers  for  the  21st 
Century  emphasize  the  central  role  of  teachers  and  indicate  an  impending 
nationwide  shortage  of  teachers  during  the  coming  decade.    Few  educational 
issues  have  caused  as  much  concern  as  those  relating  to  teacher  supply  and 
demand. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  of  people  entering 
teaching  programs.  Analysis  of  this  decline  reveals  that  the  shift  is  away 
from  education  and  social  sciences  into  more  technical  fields.  In  many  cases 
education  loses  out  to  other  higher  status,  higher-paying  career  choices. 
This  decline  is  further  aggravated  by  the  number  of  teachers  who  hold 
certification  to  teach  but  who  elect  to  seek  other  employment.  The  number  of 
recent  degree  recipients  certified  to  teach  but  not  teaching  are  much  greater 
than  the  number  electing  teaching  with  or  without  certification.  Furthermore, 
about  25%  of  newly  prepared  teachers  select  fields  other  than  teaching. 

The  steady  decline  of  people  electing  teaching  is  coupled  with  an 
Increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are  taking  early  retirement.    It  is 
predicted  that  in  the  south  1/3  or  more  of  the  teachers  are  veterans  with  25 
or  more  years  experience  and  they  are  rapidly  approaching  retirement.  These 
unfavorable  trends  are  compounded  with  other  problems  including  low  salaries, 
decreased  Job  satisfaction,  and  lack  of  societal  respect.  All  of  these  factors 
cause  teachers  to  leave  the  classroom  and  pursue  other  careers.    The  teacher 
shortage  is  in  fact  a  very  real  problem.    The  latest  report  from  the  National 
Education  Association  indicates  that  37  states  reported  a  critical  shortage  in 
at  least  one  region  and  in  at  least  one  curricula  area  (N.E.A. ,1986) . 

Across  the  nation,  one  particularly  acute  problem  for  rural  schools  is  a 
personnel  shortage.  It  is  significant  that  one  third  of  all  students  live  in 
rural  America,  and  that  rural  schools  comprise  67  percent  of  all  schools  in 
the  United  Stats^s.    Rural  schools  report  the  recruiting  and  retraining  of 
qualified  staff  are  significai^t  impediments  in  providing  services  (Helge, 
1983).    Developing  more  refined  recruitment  strategies  is  critical  to  solving 
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the  problems  rural  schools  are  going  to  face  as  they  compete  for  quality 
personnel.    The  key  is  to  develop  strategies  at  the  local  level  that 

specifically  reflects  the  needs  and  uniqueness  of  the  local  district.  " 

Recruiters  could  focus  on  positive  attributes  of  small  communities  such  as 

friendliness,  potential  for  status,  small  enrollments,  and  administrative 

support.  Teachers  must  be  located  who  possess  characteristics  which  are 

congruent  with  the  needs  of  the  rural  school.    These  usually  include  teachers 

who  are 

*  able  to  adjust  to  the  coraminity  in  terms  of  life  style 

^  willingness  to  teach  students  with  a  wide  range  of  abilities 

*  prepared  to  supervise  several  extracurricular  activities 

^  and  certified  to  teach  in  more  than  one  subject  matter  area  or  grade. 

RSCSDITMBHT  USAS:  ~ 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  ideas  at  the  national,  state, 
university,  and  local  level  that  may  be  used  to  recruit  and  retain  teachers 
for  work  in  rural  areas.  A  search  of  the  literature  reveals  successful 
programs  that  provide  options  or  ideas  that  may  be  used  to  enhance  recruitment 
efforts. 

Some  suggestio^  use  across  the  country  for  improved  recruitment 

include: 

Ur'-'g  two  ye^^  j  as  a  pool  for  potential  students* 

Providing  Jcb    n:       *clarship  assurance  programs  for  students. 
Bringing  high  schooi  students    .  *-.o  a  tuto:rial  situation. 
Providing  prograuiS  to  welcc^^  ^    .^spective  members  to  the  teaching 
fraternity  at  an  earlier  stage,  as  early  as  the  middle  school  grades. 
Encouraging  studentr  already  in  a  university  setting  to  switch  or  complete 
enough  hours  for  c^.rtif icatlon. 

Running  television  spots  featuring  teaching  as  a  rewarding  profession. 
Reminding  students  that  teaching  can  lead  to  management  positions. 
Providing  a  statewide  support  program. 
Implementing  a  teacher  cadre  at  the  middle  school  level. 
Constructing  a  high  school  teacher  /mentor  program. 
Teaching  a  college  university  freshman  and  sophomore  career  seminar 
program. 

Providing  forgivable  loans. 
A  sample  plan  for  a  rural  state  might  include  the  following: 

1.  Creating  a  senior  level  position  in  the  state  department  of  education  with 
the  primary  function  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  educators. 

2.  Developing  a  program  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 

problem. 

3.  Establishing  a  grant  of  $2000  per  year  to  150  new  students  per  year 
entering  institutions  of  higher  education  ^nd  who  plan  to  pursue  teacher 
education  programs.    These  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year. 
Eligibility- teach  rural  areas,  first  time  freshmen  in  teacher  education, 

academic  potential  based  on  standardized  tests  and  high  school  grades,  and  T 
completion  of  selected  courses  in  high  s'^hool. 

4.  Establishing  scholarship  grants  of  $3000  per  year  to  100  new  students. 
May  be  renewed  for  a  second  year* 
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5.  Funding  sus&mr  enrichment  programs  at  colleges  and  universities  such  as 
YOU  and  Upward  Bound  for  inters^diate  and  junior  high  school  students. 

6.  Providing  funding  for  counseling  of  rural  students  and  development  of  a 
ccHK^rehenslve  support  system  for  rural  students  while  in  college. 

7.  Providing  financial  assistance  to  enter  and  remain  in  teaching. 

8.  Raising  salaries  to  regional  averages. 

9.  Sponsoring  summer  teaching  institutes. 

10.  Providing  low  interest  loans  to  teachers  willing  to  ceach  in  rural  areas. 

A  university  that  would  like  to  recruit  and  train  teachers  for  work  in 
rural  areas  might  consider  the  following: 

1.  Providing  scholarships  for  incoming  freshnan  who  declare  majors  in 
education  and  who  im^et  specified  standards. 

2.  Targeting  schools  with  high  percentages  of  rural  students. 

3.  Providing  extensive  and  intensive  recruiting  of  students  in  targeted 
schools . 

4.  Offering  scholarships  to  upper  level  majors. 

5.  Providing  on-campus  visits  of  intensive  and  innovative  experiences  for 
prospective  recruits. 

6.  Identifying  key  persons  in  communities  with  high  concentration  of  rural 
students.  Locate  university  graduates  to  assist. 

7.  Soliciting  cooperation  from  significant  groups  in  the  communities »  Greek, 
civic t  service,  and  churches. 

8.  Soliciting  cooperation  from  student  groups. 

9.  Inviting  representatives  of  targeted  groups  on  campus  for  special 
appreciation  and  orientation  sessions. 

10.  Inviting  high  school  counselors  to  reco!!Eijend  students  with  potential  for 
teaching . 

11.  Recruiting  students  from  community  colleges.  Improve  cooperation  between 
university  and  cocmninity  college  personnel. 

12.  Providing  opportunities  fcr  high  school  students  to  visit  the  campus  for 
brief  periods  m  order  to  learn  about  university  life  through  first-hand 
experiences.  During  the  visits,  students  might  spend  time  in  classes, 
talk  to  current  students  in  the  program,  find  out  about  financial  aid  and 
application  procedures,  and  participate  in  campus  social  activities. 

13.  Working  to  ensure  that  students  presently  enrolled  in  teacher  education  on 
campus  are  successful  and  satisfied «  Additional  things  that  might  be  done 
for  students: 

a.  provide  for  positive  press  releases  of  majors  in  hometown  newspapers^ 

b.  provide  for  regular  articles  to  appear  in  campus  paper  about  education 
majors. 

c.  create  a  education  student  advisory  council. 

d.  encourage  a  student  "replacement"  campaign.  The  purpose  of  this 
campaign  is  to  encourage  each  education  major  to  recruit  another 
student  to  take  his/her  place  in  the  program  by  the  time  the  student 
graduate i . 

14.  Developing  and  impleirenting  pre-collegiate  programs  in  the  schools.  Let 
academically  talented  youngster:^  register  as  guest  students  while  in  high 
school  with  the  understanding  that  courses  taken  will  count  for  degree 
credit  upon  their  admission, 

15.  Initiating  informational  Programs  about  the  teacher  education  program  in 
targeted  coimminities  ana  schools. 
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16.  Establishing  a  toll  free    ine  to  call  to  obtain  informtion  about  the 
school  of  education. 

17.  Iteveloping  a  network  with  elen^ntary  and  secondary  teaching  associations. 

18.  Hosting  ^'College  for  Kids^*  programs  during  the  summer  or  designated 
weekends  for  youngsters. 

19.  Developing  feeder  schools  in  an  effort  to  create  a  tradition  of  students 
rrom  the  feeder  school  attending  the  university  and  enrolling  in  the 
teacher  education  program. 

20.  Directing  contact  with  youngsters  in  middle  school  and  maintain  contact  as 
they  progress  through  high  school. 

21.  Contacting  parents  and  encourage  them  to  encourage  their  children  to  think 
about  choosing  teaching  as  a  career. 

22.  Holding  a  "Day  of  Pride"  on  campus  and  invite  outstanding  students  to 
attend  and  thus  be  recognized  for  their  accomplishments. 


Some  strategies  In  use  at  the  local  level  include: 

1.  Subsidizing  cost  of  teacher  retraining  to  n^et  local  ne^  ^. 

2.  Fay  the  cost  of  teacher  earning  a  masters  degree  and  teacher 
commits  to  staying  for  three  years  after  obtaining  the  degree. 

3.  Identify  outstanding  juniors  in  education  at  the  university  and  begin  to 
recruit  at  this  level. 

4»    Involve  community  groups  with  recruiting  efforts; . 

5.    Consider  retention  strategies  such  as  paying  professional  dues. 


COMCUKSIOliS: 


The  real  solution  may  not  be  reallocation  of  shle  students  but  the 
development  of  strategies  to  increase  t^e  potential  pool  of  students  who 
complete  college  and  to  examine  ways  to  recruit  from  alternate  pools  not 
currently  tapped  for  teacher  education.    Universities  to*  be  successful  must 
begin  to  seek  students  several  years  before  they  will  be  ready  to  consider 
teaching  careers.    Hillary  Clinton  believes  this  shortage  of  teachers  is  not  a 
failure  of  higher  education,  but  unfortunately  is  the  result  of  the  twelve 
year  educational  system  which  fails  to  instill  in  disadvantaged  children  the 
belief  that  they  can  succeed.    There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  program  in 
kindergarten  to  foster  self -worth  and  a  sense  of  whether  they  are  going  to 
make  it  or  not.    Dr.  Hombeck,  Maryland  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  also 
sees  3  and  4  years  olds  from  poor  families  as  a  key  to  the  long-term  expansion 
of  the  potential  recruitB^nt  pool  for  future  teachers. 

We  must  begin  to  match  our  liberal  arts  and  science  programs  with  what 
students  will  be  tested  on  and  modifications  of  the  curriculum  such  as  five 
year  programs  must  be  studied  carefully «    They  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
entering  education  while  most  existing  s^^lary  structures  do  not  adequately 
compensate  for  this  extra  year  of  training.    State  competency  tests  of  basic 
skills  tnoBt  be  examined  as  they  coimnunicate  to  students  that  only  prospective 
teachers,  as  opposed  to  those  planning  to  enter  other  prof essionsji  require 
testing  for  mundane  skills.    State  certification  requirer^ents  that  make  no 
difference  whatsoever  in  thp,  quality  of  teaching  while  increase  bureaucratic 
costs  of  the  educational  enterprise  must  be  removed. 
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The  root  of  the  problem  is  the  public  perception  thp*     eachers  don't  do 
anjrthing  very  sophisticated.    This  is  reinforced  by  Loe  working  conditions  we 
iflipose  nn  teachers.    How  many  true  professionals  have  parking  lot  duty  this 
week?    The  problems  of  attracting  larger  numbers  of  minorities  to  the  teaching 
profession  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  largex  problems  such  as  the  reward 
structures  and  negative  attitudes  toward  the  profession*  To  adequately  address 
the  issues  will  require  us  to  overcome  our  educational  myopia  and  stop 
attempting  to  heal  broken  legs  with  band-aids. 
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Michael  Bodensteiner 
Regional  Prevention  Director 
Southeast  Kansas  Education 

Service  Center 
Box  189 

Girard,  Kansas  66743 


Meeting  the  Prevention  Needs  of  Rural  School  Districts'*' 


Introduction 

Recent  demographic,  technological,  and  social  changes  have  forced  public 
education  to  assume  many  responsibilities  that  have  been  the  traditional  role  of 
parents  and  the  family.  Evidence  of  these  changes  is  best  illustrated  by  the  wide 
range  of  social  issues  being  addressed  by  rural  school  districts.  Issues  that  can  be 
taken  from  a  list  which  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  teenage  pregnancy.  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS),  substance  abuse  and  school-aged  dropouts 
are  representative  of  the  type  of  problems  that  confront  rural  school  districts.  In  a 
limited  sense,  these  issues  can  place  school  officials  in  a  tenuous  public  relations 
stance  while  responding  to  patron  pressures  regarding  local  concems  or  problems. 
From  a  much  broader  perspective,  these  issues  contribute  to  the  ever  expanding 
role  of  public  education  in  the  overall  socialization  of  youth  (Elias  and  Clabby, 
1988;  Wynne  and  Walbeig,  1985-86;  Stephens,  1981). 

The  shear  number  of  social  trends  to  which  public  education  must  respond  is 
problematic  for  mral  school  districts.  Much  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the 
multifaceted  nature  of  social  problems  and  the  lack  of  resources  to  assist  rural 
school  districts  in  implementing  programs  that  meet  the  social  and  academic  needs 
of  students.  Of  equal  ccMicem  is  tiie  fact  that  issues  such  as  human  sexuality  and 
AIDS  education  are  accompanied  by  a  wide  range  of  social,  moral,  and  legal 
implications.  This  creates  difficulty  for  school  officials  in  establishing  curricula 
that  reco^izes  differences  in  community  and  individual  definitions  of  appropriate 
instructional  programs. 
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Rural  school  districts  also  face  a  number  of  issues  when  consi(kring  the 
adq>tion  of  any  type  of  social  issues  or  prevention  curriculum.  These  issues  tend  to 
fall  within  one  of  two  gex^ral  areas.  The  first  regards  funding  for  prevention 
programs.  De^ite  state  and  local  pressures  to  implement  prevention  curricula, 
many  school  districts  must  ccaitend  with  budget  constraints  which  limit  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  many  commercial  programs.  The  need  to  reduce  existing 
instructional  services  in  order  to  accommodate  prevention  programs  creates  an 
unfortunate  dilemma  for  many  school  districts.  The  second  issue  relates  to  the 
plethora  of  instructional  materials  and  programs  that  are  available  to  rural  school 
districts.  Identifying  appropriate  curricula  that  includes  adequate  staff  training  and 
instmctional  media  support  is  nrnde  extremely  difficult  due  to  tl^  overwhelming 
number  of  programs  that  are  currently  marketed.  Related  to  this  issue  is  the  need 
for  school  officials  to  endorse  prevention  instruction  that  is  consistent  with  district 
curricular  goals  and  objectives  and  the  values  of  the  community. 

In  response  to  recent  educational  trends,  the  Southeast  Kansas  Education 
Service  Center  (ESC)-Greenbush,  has  established  five  projects  desigi^  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  comprehensive  prevention  programming  in  predominately 
small  rural  school  districts.  Although  each  of  these  projects  maintains  distinct 
programming  objectives,  they  are  related  in  the  sense  that  they  coordinate  the 
prevention  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  Kansas  school  districts.  Hiis  coordination 
allows  for  a  wide  range  of  prevention  and  instmctional  services  to  be  available  to 
rural  school  districts  Siat  would  otherwise  be  unavailable  due  to  cost  or  limited 
availability.  The  importimce  of  local  autonomy  with  respect  to  curricular  decisions 
is  also  a  central  component  of  each  ESC  prevention  project  To  this  end,  project 
services  have  been  designed  to  give  school  districts  instmctional  options  to  those 
issues  which  may  be  constmed  as  sensitive  or  controversial.  Elements  of  human 
sexuality  education  such  as  the  teaching  of  body  parts  and  contraception  are 
probably  the  most  vivid  examples  of  instmctional  areas  that  require  decision 
making  at  local  level.  The  overriding  goal  of  this  approach  is  to  encourage  local 
involvement  and  flexibility  regarding  instmctional  (tevelopment,  without 
sacrificing  the  integrity  of  effective  prevention  programming. 

Prevention  projects  operated  by  the  Southeast  Kansas  Education  Ser/ice 
Center  have  evolved  into  a  comprehensive  support  system  which  assists  schools 
with  the  implementation  of  health  and  prevention  services.  Specific  services  that 
are  provided  range  from  administrator  and  teacher  inservice  training  to  the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  high  quality  audiovisual  materials  through  an 
established  Instructional  Media  Center.  The  end  result  of  these  efforts  has  been  the 
establishment  of  prevention  programming  that  is  supported  by  trained  district  staff 
and  is  accompanied  by  diverse  instructional  services. 
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Staff  Development  and  Training 


The  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  comprehensive  prevention 
programming  is  that  of  staff  development  and  training.  Many  elements  of  social 
issues  instruction  requires  that  educators  have  substantial  information  regarding 
specific  youth  oriented  problems;  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  life  skills  and 
prevention  education.  Staff  development  activities  in  Southu^t  Kansas  are 
facilitated  by  iie  efforts  of  three  ccmsultants  assigned  to  the  Southeast  Kansas 
Regional  Prevention  Program.  Established  in  July  of  1987,  the  Regional 
Prevention  Program  is  one  of  seven  prevention  centers  established  as  part  of 
Governor  Mike  Hayden's  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Plan.  The  Regional  Prevention 
Program  is  partially  funded  un<ter  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Social  and 
RehLbihtation  Services,  Alcohol  and  Dmg  Abuse  Services. 

Specific  staff  development  activities  provided  by  prevention  staff  are 
designed  to  meet  the  imique  needs  of  each  of  the  29  sc1k)o1  districts  served  by  the 
Regional  Prevention  Program.  Teacher  inservice  is  conducted  at  the  ESC  and  also 
at  the  building  level.  Generally  speaking,  inservice  training  activities  facilitate 
prevention  instruction  by  reviewing  classroom  strategies  that  can  he  incorporated 
by  teachers  to  prevent  and  reduce  lifestyle  related  health  problems.  Inservice 
training  typically  focuses  on  four  core  areas  including  alcohol  and  drug 
information,  life  skills  development,  positive  alternatives,  and  social  policy. 
Research  commonly  identifies  these  areas  as  critical  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  (Moskowitz,  1988). 

Additional  inservice  training  opportunities  are  made  available  through  the 
Southeast  Kansas  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communities  Consortium.  Comprised  of 
forty-six  rural  school  districts,  this  consortium  is  the  result  of  districts  pooling 
funds  made  available  through  the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  (1986). 
Inservice  training  provided  through  this  project  tends  to  focus  on  consortium-wide 
workshops  conducted  by  state  and  national  prevention  consultants.  The  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Conununities  Consortium  has  also  allowed  for  training  in  specific 
prevention  programs  developed  by  private  foundations  and  other  state  agencies. 

Together  the  Southeast  Kansas  Regional  Prevention  Program  and  the  Drug 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  Consortium  offer  specific  inservice  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  over  2,500  teachers  and  31,000  students  of  foity-six  Kansas 
school  districts.  In  addition,  these  programs  have  facilitated  prevention  training 
for  over  2,000  teachers,  parents,  and  community  members  throughout  the  1987-88 
school  year. 
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Instructional  Media 


It  is  critically  important  that  inservice  training  be  supported  with  media  and 
other  forms  of  instructional  support  materials.  The  goal  of  assembling  a 
Prevention  and  Healiii  Audiovisual  Library  was  assumed  by  the  Soudieast  Kansas 
Dmg  Free  Schools  and  Communities  Consortium.  The  purpose  of  this  library  is  to 
provide  access  to  current,  high  quality  instmctional  media  and  completer  sof^are 
in  the  areas  of  life  skills  development,  health,  and  substance  abuse  prevention. 
V/ithout  the  cooperative  effort  of  consortium  members,  a  majority  of  instructional 
materials  that  are  currently  inclu(ted  in  the  library  would  not  be  available  due  to 
high  costs.  In  fact,  it  is  anticipated  that  by  1989,  the  Prevoidon  and  Healtti 
Audiovisual  Library  will  include  instmcdonal  materials  in  excess  of  $70,000.00. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Prevention  and  Health  Prevention  Library  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  integrated  into  the  ESC  Instructional  Medi::  Center 
(IMC).  The  IMC  serves  Southeast  and  Central  Kansas  with  a  media  loan  lilnary. 
The  purpose  of  the  IMC  is  to  provide  a  collection  of  high-cost  media  to  primarily 
small  rural  school  districts,  llie  IMC  i:  evolved  from  a  basic  film  library  to 
include  comprehensive  instructional  television  programs,  computer  software, 
science  materials,  and  other  instmctional  support  programs  to  benefit  smdents  and 
educators.  Over  5,000  titles  of  the  most  current  instructional  media  are 
disseminated  to  3,000  teachers  in  sixty-five  school  districts  through  delivery  vans 
and  established  mail-out  system. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Staff  and  budget  limitations  prohibit  many  rural  school  districts  from 
actually  developing  and  obtaining  curricula  which  addresses  current  issues  which 
impact  youth.  In  light  of  these  constraints,  tte  ESC  established  the  Healthy  Living 
Prevention  Curriculum  Project.  The  Healthy  Living  Curriculum  is  a  Kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade  model  which  integrates  instruction  in  the  areas  of  life  skills, 
alcohol  and  dmg  information,  and  human  sexuality  and  AIDS.  By  integrating  a 
number  of  social  issues  that  impact  youth,  the  goal  of  the  Healthy  Living 
Curriculum  is  to  promote  healdiy  lifestyles  and  reduce  destructive  behaviors. 
Specific  component  goals  include:  1)  to  develop  effective  life  slJUs;  2)  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  drug  use;  and,  3)  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  human  sexuality  and  AIDS  ps  well  as  other  sexuaUy  transmitted 
diseases. 
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Instruction  included  in  the  Healthy  Living  Ciuriculum  has  been  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  modified  and  adapted  to  meet  the  curricular  goals  and 
ob^ctives  of  local  sc1k)o1  districts.  The  advantage  of  such  an  approach  is  that 
teachers  and  curriculum  committees  can  easily  identify  and  implement 
comprehensive  prevention  instruction  that  otherwise  would  be  very  difficult  or 
expensive.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Healthy  Living  Chirriculum 
includes  specific  grade  level  training  that  is  provided  by  ESC  prevention 
consultants.  In  additicm,  the  curriculum  induces  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
audiovisual  materials  that  are  available  through  the  ESC  Instructional  Media 
Center.  The  training  and  audiovisual  support  gready  enhances  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  effectively  deliver  prevention  instruction.  There  are  currentiy  fifty-six 
Kansas  school  districts  and  educaticmal  agencies  that  participate  in  die  Healthy 
Living  Curriculum  Project. 

Additional  Services  and  Concerns 

Special  Education 

Virtually  every  definition  of  high  risk  and  at  risk  students  includes  reference 
to  special  education  students.  This  has  created  an  interesting  paradox  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  instmctional  materials  and  training  opportunities  that 
specifically  address  the  unique  needs  of  special  education  students.  With  the 
assistance  and  input  of  the  four  Southeast  Kansas  s|^cial  education  cooperatives,  a 
Special  Education  Prevention  Project  was  established  to  address  the  wide  range  of 
issues  that  surround  the  delivery  of  prevention  instruction  to  students  with  special 
needs. 

The  Special  Education  Prevention  Project  provides  contributions  to 
prevention  programming  in  two  distinct,  but  nonetheless  related  areas.  The  first 
contribution  is  related  to  the  modification  of  the  Healthy  Living  Prevention 
Curriculum  for  identified  exceptionalities.  An  important  component  of  this 
objective  is  working  closely  with  the  curriculum  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
four  special  education  agencies  in  Southeast  Kansas  to  insure  that  the  modifications 
will  meet  local  student  and  community  needs.  The  second  contribution  is  related  to 
specific  staff  development  activities  designed  to  assist  special  and  regular  education 
staff  to  expand  the  quality  and  quantity  of  human  sexuality,  alcohol  and  drug,  and 
other  forms  of  prevention  instruction  provided  to  special  educat'on  students. 
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Utilization  of  Technology 


The  inoeased  utilization  of  compact  disc  and  other  fonns  of  technology  is 
rapidly  becoming  part  of  mainstream  education.  The  application  of  this  technology 
represents  the  means  to  greatly  expand  the  effectiveness  of  prevention  instruction. 

A  unique  means  to  a^^ly  technology  of  health  instruction  is  fouiKl  in  the  Life 
Education  Center  Mobile  Unit,  the  latest  prevention  project  established  by  the  ESC 
in  the  fall  of  1988.  Tl^  LEC  Mobile  Unit  is  a  36-foot  trailer  designed  specifically 
to  travel  from  school  to  school  as  a  mobile  classroom.  Tlie  LEC  Mobile  Unit  is 
equipped  with  high  technology  teaching  aids  to  present  a  wide  range  of  health  and 
substance  abuse  prevention  progranuning.  Instruction  in  die  LEC  Mobile  Unit  is 
delivered  by  a  certified  elementary  education  teacher  who  travels  with  the  unit  In 
addition  to  the  direct  instruction  that  is  provided  to  students,  the  LEC  teacher 
represents  an  invaluable  resource  that  assists  educators  at  tlie  tniilding  level. 

The  primary  goal  of  tte  LEC  Mobile  Unit  is  to  expand  and  enhance  existing 
health  and  prevention  instruction  in  Southeast  Kansas.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  instructional  programs  delivered  in  the  Mobile  Unit  will  complement  inserv^ice 
training  and  curriculum  services  provided  by  the  Soutl^ast  Kansas  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Consortium  and  die  Healthy  Living  Curriculum  Project 
While  the  LEC  Mobile  Unit  is  not  a  comprehensive  prevention  program,  it  does 
represent  the  means  to  augment  a  district's  prevention  programming  and  provide 
additional  support  to  students  and  staff  while  utilizing  die  most  current  education 
technology.  The  LEC  Mobile  Unit  currently  serves  over  13,000  students  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  fourth  in  thirty-two  Southeast  Kansas  school  districts. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Rural  school  districts  face  social  issues  that  are  both  varied  and  complex. 
The  approach  of  the  Southeast  Kansas  Education  Service  Center  has  been  to 
establish  a  wide  range  of  prevention  services  to  accommodate  the  unique  needs  of 
rural  school  districts.  This  recognizes  the  importance  of  district  autonomy  with 
respect  to  curriculum  and  programming  decisions  that  surround  prevention 
education. 
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Each  of  the  prevention  projecis  operated  by  the  ESC  have  been  developed 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  a  number  of  rural  school  districts.  The  benefits  of 
this  cooperation  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  ESC  to  offer  services  and  materials  that 
othenvise  would  not  be  available.  Hiis  addresses  the  limitations  that  face  many 
rural  districts  in  terms  of  gaining  access  to  instmctional  materials  and  training  that 
specifically  deals  with  tht  range  of  social  issues  that  face  public  education.  The 
manner  in  which  district  prevention  efforts  have  been  coordinated  and  consolidated 
could  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  model  for  other  education  agencies  that  provide 
services  on  a  regional  and  state-wide  basis. 

Additional  benefits  of  ESC  prevention  projects  originate  from  the  manner  in 
which  services  respond  to  recent  social  and  economic  trends.  There  exists  a 
pervasive  i^d  to  prepare  students  to  effectively  cope  in  an  increasingly  complex 
society.  As  rural  school  districts  continue  to  be  asked  to  respond  to  a  wide  range  of 
social  and  health  issues,  the  need  to  expand  prevention  instmction  in  a  thcrough  arid 
cost-effective  manner  will  continue. 
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Calls  for  Educational  Reform 

Teachers,  the  news|^pers  would  have  us  believe,  are  a  mess.  They 
cant  do  math,  they  cant  write  and  collectively  their  feet  stink.  Kids 
coming  out  of  schools  today  have  the  same  problem.  Plus  they  dont  want 
to  work,  they  dont  have  good  values,  they  try  drugs  and  booze  and  their 
morals  are  worse  than  alley  cats.  This  is  what  the  papers  and  television 
would  have  you  believe. 

Besides  the  sensationalism,  there  are  several  reasons  why  there  are 
cries  for  reform  in  teacher  education.  These  begin  with  student  test 
scores,  \  'hich  are  declining,  or  have  declined  in  a  variety  of  areas  as  more 
and  more  children,  who  did  not  i.  .he  past,  take  the  tests.  There  is,  for 
example  a  fairly  strong  correlation  between  declining  test  scores  on  the 
ACT/SAT  and  the  increasing  percentage  of  students  who  are  going  to 
college.  This  of  course  is  intuitively  obvious  but  in  the  hands  of  a  reporter 
•t  shows  that  teachers  are  not  as  well  trained  as  they  used  to  be. 

There  is  also  a  public  backlash  against  schools  because  they  do  not 
teach  the  values  that  are  typically  adhered  to  by  many  conservatives. 
Therefore  many  say  that  kids  are  not  being  educated  the  way  that  they 
should  be.  This  seems  to  be  a  particular  complaint  when  the  students 
involved  are  members  of  a  different  cultural  or  racial  group.  Another 
backlash  comes  from  the  political  dimension.  Politicians  and  political 
organizations  art  distrusted  by  the  public.  Other  governmental  entities  are 
seen  as  untrustworthy,  such  as  the  CIA.  This  untrustworthyness  has 
generalized  to  the  schools.  Political  institutions  cannot  be  ti  usted 
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therefore  neither  can  teachers,  is  the  essence  here  (Popkewitz,  1982). 

Another  often  lepeated  problem,  is  that  colleges  of  education  recruit 
below  average  students  (below  average  in  the  sense  of  test  scores). 
However  education  is  the  largest  employer  of  college  graduates  in  the 
county,  some  three  million  of  us  are  teachers.  If  all  teachers  were  to  be 
above  average,  where  would  we  get  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  a  red  herring.  If  it  were  econortiically  possible  to  have  all 
teachers  be  above  average  in  terms  of  test  scores  there  would  no;  be 
enough  graduates  in  other  areas  to  fill  the  demand.  As  it  is,  if  you 
eliminate  those  undergraduates  who  would  have  to  go  on  to  higher  degrees 
before  they  could  become  professionals  (those  who  skim  the  cream  of  the 
crop  by  having  salaries  3  to  5  times  higher  than  teachers  pA  the  entry  level) 
medicine,  law,  and  so  forth,  we  would  find  that  teachers  are  in  fact  around 
average,  for  the  remainder. 

This  gives  some  indication  of  the  reasons  for  the  call  for  reform. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  reform  is  necessary  only  that  there  is  a  basis  for  the 
outcry.  There  are  many  who  assert  that  what  teaching  needs  is  not  reform 
but  better  public  relatiop*;. 

The  History  of  Educational  Reform 

Those  who  have  been  involved  with  rural  education  for  a  long  time 
(Bush,  1987)  will  recognize  the  potential  hardships  that  reforms  may  cause 
for  rural  schools,  fiistorically  rural  schools  have  had  to  make  due  with 
whoever  was  from  the  community  who  was  .narginally  becter  educated  than 
the  students  as  the  teacher.  In  the  nineteer.^h  c^'  iury,  most  rural  children 
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(elementary)  were  taught  by  a  teacher  who  had  at  best  a  high  school 
education.  There  were  few  secondary  schoois,  except  in  towns.  Even  in 
town  most  of  the  teachers  had  had  only  one  year  of  post-high  school 
education;  usually  from  a  normal  school  or  teacher's  college.  This  caused 
an  outcry  for  reform,  after  there  were  a  great  many  schools  (before  that 
most  were  very  glad  to  have  a  teacher,  any  teacher).  The  normal  schools 
became  teacher's  colleges,  first  two-year  and  then  four-year  institutions 
(Tyler,  1985).  Teachers  slowly  up  graded  their  skills.  In  many  communities 
the  older  teachers  died  off  and  were  replaced  by  more  qualified,  younger 
ones.  This  is  the  way  in  which  change  takes  place. 

Teacher's  colleges  because  they  had  not  started  off  as  liberal  arts 
schools  were  looked  down  upon  by  others  in  the  academic  community. 
Teachers,  because  many  did  not  have  liberal  arts  degrees  were  not 
considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  other  college  educated  professionals 
(Schwebel,  1985).  To  improve  their  image  many  teachers  colleges  changed 
their  names  to  drop  teacher's  college  from  their  titles.  Some  became  parts 
of  university  systems  and  began  to  call  themselves  universities.  This  took 
place  in  the  1960's  and  1970'5.  At  the  same  time  the  last  of  the  normal 
school  educated  teachers  wef^  being  retrained  and  upgraded,  e.g.,  in  North 
Dakota  newly  trained  teachers  went  out  to  replace  older  teachers,  in  rural 
areas,  so  that  the  older  teachers  could  come  to  campus  and  f.nish  a 
bachelor's  degree,  this  in  the  late  I960's  and  early  1970's.  In  many  cases 
the  thrust  for  consolidation  of  schools  came  about  because  administrators 
at  the  state  department  level  said  that  the  rural  teachers  were  not 
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quaiified. 

We  are  still  living  with  the  label  of  unqualified  teachers.  Even  though 
many,  if  not  most  teacahers  have  more  than  a  four  year  degree,  in  the 
public  schools.  So  again  we  hear  the  outcry,  teachers  need  more  training 
(in  liberal  arts  content). 

This  reform  thrust  has  led,  over  The  past  number  of  years  to  mandates 
in  some  states  for  tests  for  teachers  to  insure  that  they  are  qualified;  tests 
for  students  to  insure  that  they  are  minimally  competent,  which  of  course 
reflects  on  their  teachers;  and  mandates  for  five  year  programs.  Some  five 
year  programs  involve  supervision  in  a  fifth  year  (like  a  practicum  where 
you  are  paid,  but  not  an  independent  teacher~e.g.,  Oklahoma)  to  a  mandate 
that  all  teachers  have  a  five  year  educational  program,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  can  be  in  teacher  education,  e.g.,  California  and  Texas;  or  to  a 
program  which  says  start  with  a  degree  in  content  and  with  a  summer  of 
teacher  education  training  you  can  be  a  provisional  teacher,  if  you  will 
come  back  later  and  take  more  coursework,  New  Jersey  and  to  some  extent 
California. 

So  what  do  we  face  now?  There  have  been  a  number  of  reform 
manifestoes  in  this  decade.  The  first  was,  A  Nation  et  Risk,  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  (1983).  This  was 
followed  by  Action  for  Exce'»ence,  by  the  Education  Commission  for  the 
States  (1983);  Beyond  the  Commission  Reports.  (i98<^)  Darling-Hammond; 
Tomorrow's  Teacher,  (1986)  The  Hoimes  Group;  and  A  Nation  Prepared, 
(1986)  The  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy.  These  are  only 
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some  of  the  proposals  for  change  in  teaching  and  in  teacher  education. 
Saunders  (1986)  indicates  that  in  three  years  (1983/80  more  than  250  such 
reports  were  developed  at  national,  state  and  local  levels.  Basically  all  of 
the  conservative  proposals  call  for  movement  toward  more  content,  longer 
education  for  teachers  and  so  forth.  We  will  use  the  Holmes  group  proposal 
as  an  illustration  to  show  the  kinds  of  reforms  that  are  proposed. 

The  Holmes  Group  Report 
The  report  of  the  Holmes  Group  (1986)  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
Carnegie  Report  (1986)  recommends  the  following  changes  in  teaching  and 
teacher  education  (Sedlak,  1987):  (I)  all  teachers  should  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  a  liberal  arts  content  area,  such  as  mathematics,  science, 
literature,  and  so  forth.  This  degree  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  admission 
to  teacher  education.  The  rationale  is  that  teachers  do  not  know  a 
sufficient  amount  of  content.  This  approach  is  presently  done  in  Texas  and 
California  and  is  an  option  in  New  Jersey.  Teachers  are  hired  with  only  a 
BA  and  get  pedagogy  later.  Shanker  (1987)  calls  such  teachers  "labor  day 
specials".  (2)  Following  the  BA/BS  degree  teachers  should  enroll  in 
professional  education  leading  lu  a  master's  degree.  This,  assuming  that 
the  degree  could  be  completed  in  a  single  year,  as  proponents  of  the 
program  advire,  would  reduce  the  amount  of  pedagogy  involved  in  being  a 
teacher  without  making  content  too  much  stronger.  Included  in  this 
masters  should  be  broad  dissemination  of  the  body  of  knowledge  which  is 
based  on  the  et.ipirical  knowledge  of  teaching.  (3)  Included  in  the  master's 
program  would  be  a  supervised  internship  in  the  public  schools.  This  would 
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take  place  in  a  professional  development  school  where  the  faculty  would  be 
affiliated  with  both  the  school  and  with  the  university.  Most  of  the  faculty 
would  be  career  professionals  (see  career  ladder)  and  would  have  Ed.D.'s. 
The  professional  development  school  would,  we  assume,  be  located  near  the 
campus  of  the  university  which  may  lead  to  some  problems  in  terms  of  lack 
of  diversity  of  student  experiences.  (^)  All  teachers  would  be  required  to 
take  an  exit  examination  {National  Teacher  Exam)  which  would  test  both 
content  and  pedugological  knowledge.  This  examination  would  be 
developed  by  a  national  committee  composed  of  educators  from  the  major 
research  institutions  (so  that  current  research  would  be  represented).  (5)  In 
addition  to  (^)  above  teacher  education  institutions  should  be  more 
selective  and  raise  the  entry  criteria  to  pre    ims  so  that  less  intelligent 
and  able  persons  are  excluded  from  the  teaching  ranks.  Many  have 
proposed  this,  and,  it  should  improve  teaching  if  the  less  able  are 
excluded.  (6)  There  should  be  a  career  ladder  for  teachers.  This  varies 
across  different  proposals  but  all  explicitly  or  implicitly  imply  something  of 
this  nature.  The  Holmes  group  wants  three  levels  of  teacher;  the 
instructor,  the  professional  teacher  and  the  career  professional.  The 
instructor  would  have  a  degree  in  a  content  area  and  would  have  a  limited 
amount  of  teacher  education  coursework.  This  person  would  teach  under 
the  supervision  of  a  career  teacher  who  would  prepare  the  curriculum  for 
him/her.  The  professional  teacher  would  have  a  master's  degree  in 
teaching  as  well  as  a  content  degree.  This  teacher  would  be  a  fully 
functioning  professional  in  the  classroom.  The  career  professional  (no  more 
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than  20%  of  the  teaching  ranks)  would  hold  a  doctoral  degree  in  teaching 
(pedagogy?)  and  would  be  involved  with  school  management,  curriculum 
planning  and  other  issues,  related  to  teaching,  that  are  now  commonly  done 
by  administrative  personnel  (Johnson,  1987).  The  affect  of  this  would  be  to 
eventually  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  (7)  Only 
institutions  which  conduct  research  in  teaching  should  be  allowed  to  train 
teachers.  To  upgrade  teaching  and  to  make  it  into  a  profession  teachers 
must  receive  a  much  higher  level  of  educational  experience  than  they 
presently  do.  Teachers  must  learn  to  be  researchers  and  to  create  new 
knowledge  about  teaching.  They  can  only  be  trained  to  do  this  in  the  major 
research  institutions.  (8)  Finally  all  of  this  will  make  teachers  more 
professional  and  will  raise  the  level  of  salaries  for  all  teachers.  Teachers 
will  have  more  control  and  more  status. 

Rural  Teaching;  Potential  Problems 

Teachers  in  rural  placements  need,  according  to  some,  e.g.,  Bull  (in 
press),  different  kinds  of  training  in  teacher  education  than  their  urban 
counterparts.  The  Holmes/Carnegie  initiatives  specify  a  number  of 
modifications  which  may  cause  problems  in  the  small,  rural,  remote  or 
isolated  school  setting. 

Where  will  the  teachers  come  from  to  serve  the  rural  areas?  The 
literature  shows  that  it  is  best  to  recruit  from  those  born  and  raised  rural  if 
you  want  them  to  go  back  to  the  rural  to  teach.  Hov/ever  Muse  (1977) 
states  that  rural  children  are  less  educateo,  more  illiterate,  are  in  schools 
with  few  resources  with  fewer  buildings  and  low  paid  teachers.  If  we  raise 
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the  standards  for  teacher  education  how  will  this  impact  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  teachers  in  rural  schools? 

According  to  Muse  (1977)  the  proportion  of  rural  youth  who  go  to 
college  is  lower  than  the  urban  youth.  They  are  farther  away  from  schools, 
colleges,  and  departments  of  education,  have  fewer  educational  support 
systems  and  are  narrower  in  experience.  Typically  the  successful  rural 
teacher  goes  to  a  small  college,  near  her  home  and  returns  to  the  rural 
environment  to  teach.  These  data  would  indicate  that  the  research 
institutions  would  have  to  change  the  way  they  recruit  or  some  of  the 
content  that  they  teach  if  they  are  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  to  rural  areas.  That  is,  assuming  that  this  is  a  goal  of  the 
predominantly  urban  rese^ch  institutions*. 

An  anlaysis  of  the  geographic  locations  of  the  institutions  who  are 
members  of  the  Holmes  Group  1987-88  indicates  that  85.5%  are  located  in 
urban  areas  and  the  remainder  are  in  rural  areas.  Historical'y  urban 

institutions  prepare  urban  and  suburban  teachers  and  rural  institutions 
prepare  rural  teachers.  On  this  basis  the  rural  outlook  is  not  very  good. 
Figure  1  shows    ^  way  in  which  this  might  look.  Holmes  group  schools  are 
in  the  center  of  each  100  mile  diameter  circle.  Anyone  not  living  within  a 
circle  is  more  than  50  miles  from  a  major  research  institution. 

Another  possible  problem  deals  with  the  academic  major.  Staffing 
patterns  in  small/rural  schools  often  require  teachers  to  prepare  in  a 
variety  of  areas  outside  of  their  college  major,  Muse  (1977).  Sher  (1977), 
Muse  (1977),  and  others  imply  that  rural  and  small  schools  do  not  need 
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specialists,  but  rather  they  need  generalists  who  are  certified  in  many 
areas.  Given  the  emphasis  of  the  Holmes  proposal,  an  academic  major  for 
all,  the  number  of  specialists  will  increase  and  the  number  of  generalists 
will  decrease.  This  should  have  significant  impact  on  rural  schools  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  process.  Dunathan  (19S0)  concurs  with  the  need 
of  teachers  who  can  teach  multiple  subjects.  He  says  that  teacher 
education  and  state  education  agency  officials  have  complied  with  the 
demand  for  specialists  to  the  }X)int  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  degree  with 
more  than  one  certification.  Given  the  Holmes  initiative  this  problem 
would  be  exacerbated. 

Gardiner  &.  Edington  (1982)  report  that      a  nationwide  questionnaire 
circulated  by  Charles  (1969)  to  rural  school  teachers,  he  found  that  97.^% 
felt  that  they  were  inadequately  prepared  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  More 
recent  studies  done  in  Montana  (Gardiner,  1982)  and  in  New  Mexico 
(Amodeo,  1982)  have  reached  similar  results."  This  would  seem  to  provide 
support  for  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Holmes/Carnegie  reports  until  we 
read  their  recommendations  for  certification  at  the  secondary  level,  for 
rural  teachers,  which  should  allow  several  minors  rather  than  a  major  and 
one  minor  to  make  the  teacher  fit  the  needs  of  the  rural  school  situation. 
Typically  the  literature  from,  rural  teacher  education  would  not  support  the 
major  premises  of  Holmes  and  Carnegie. 

Rural  Teachers;  The  Data 

With  the  exception  of  Bull,  et  al.  (1988)  none  of  the  data  based 
articles  previously  reported  analyzed  their  data  in  such  a  way  that 
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rural/urban  differences  could  be  examined.  Bull,  et  al.  (1988)  found  that 
rural  teachers  and  faculty  in  teacher  training  institutions  were  less 
favorably  inclined  toward  extended  programs  (19%  to  30%),  less  inclined 
toward  more  liberal  arts  coursework  (25%  to  3^%),  less  inclined  toward 
more  field  experience  (18%  to  78%),  less  inclined  toward  professional 
coursework  (5^%  to  58%)  and  less  likely  to  agree  that  the  standards  in 
teacher  education  are  too  easy  (38%  to  ^6%).  When  the  data  were  analyzed 
separately  for  teacher  trainers  and  for  public  school  teachers  the  faculty  in 
rural  institutions  are  always  less  in  favor  than  are  their  urban 
counterparts.  The  same  relationship  holds  for  rural  teachers  when 
compared  to  urban  teachers.  The  same  relationship  would  hold  for 
collateral  service  providers  such  as  school  psychologists,  counselors, 
administrators  and  all  special  teachers,  e.g.,  special  education. 

Rural  Schools;  Renewed  Threat  of  Consolidation 

Some  will  see  the  call  for  reform  in  teacher  education  as  a  direct 
threat  to  the  rural  school.  Let  us  consider  some  of  these  arguements: 

First,  setting  up  a  five  year  program,  if  it  were  implemented  totally 
would  remove  one  cohort  of  teachers  from  the  pipeline.  This  group,  say 
about  150,000,  would  not  be  available  in  th  time  of  shortage  which  is 
predicted  for  the  early  1990's.  Many  who  currently  would  become  teachers 
would  not  meet  the  new  entry  and  exit  standards  and  therefore  would  not 
apply  for  entry.  This  would  further  reuuce  the  numbers  in  the  pipeline. 
This  is  very  good  for  driving  up  salaries  but  it  makes  recruiting  in  many 
rural  areas,  which  are  not  tourist  attractions,  very  difficult.  Consolidation 
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lcK>ks  better  when  you  cannot  recruit  teachers  to  replace  the  ones  that 
retire. 

Second,  salaries  would  go  up  for  two  reasons,  career  ladders  and 
teacher  shortages.  Teachar  shortages  cause  supply  and  demand  problems 
which  if  they  are  severe  can  significantly  raise  salaries.  The  career  ladder 
concept  would  further  raise  the  average  salary  because  professional 
teachers  would  have  at  least  master's  degrees  and  career  professionals 
would  have  doctoral  degrees.  This  could  significantly  impact  the  budgets  in 
many  rural  schools.  For  example,  Haw  ley  (1986)  estimates  that  career 
ladders  will  cost  an  additional  six  billion  per  year.  SREB  (1986)  says  that 
Hawley's  estimate  is  too  low.  Increased  costs  lead  to  arguements  for 
money  saving  by  consolidation. 

Professional  development  schools  will  be  typically  set  up  within  a 
small  distance  of  the  universities  who  will  work  with  them.  Most  of  the 
research  universities,  85.5%,  are  urban.  Teachers  model  the  kinds  of 
teaching  they  see  and  they  tend  to  want  to  go  into  settings  like  those 
within  which  they  have  experience.  Unless  there  is  a  conscious  effort, 
which  is  yet  to  be  forth  coming,  to  develop  rural  professional  development 
schools,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  teachers  will  be  oriented  toward  teaching 
in  rural  areas.  If  you  cannot  find  teachers  what  is  suggested? 
Consolidation! 

Conclusion 

The  current  wave  of  educational  reform  is  crashing  around  us 
(Corrigan,  1988),  We  must  plan  carefi'Iiy  if  we  are  not  to  be  swept  away. 
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The  reasons,  at  least  some  of  them,  for  problems  in  education  are  budget 
cuts,  reduction  in  support  for  equality  of  education,  reduced  social  services 
and  increased  military  spending  (Shcr,  1986). 

None  of  us  are  against  all  of  these  priorities  but  together  they  seem 
to  lead  to  less  education  in  rural  areas.  The  focus  of  reform  seems  to 
exclude  the  rural  school  and  focuses  on  urban  settings  where  large  numbers 
of  students  and  teachers  can  be  aggregated.  Neither  Holmes  or  any  others 
of  the  major  reports  deals  with  the  needs  of  teachers  in  rural  areas. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  rural  focus  we,  in  rural  areas,  will  probably  be 
left  to  fend  for  themselves.  This  is  unfortunate  because  as  teachers 
become  scarce  and  expensive  there  will  be  a  new  round  of  pressures  for 
consolidation. 

Changes  in  teacher  education  are  caused  by  the  potential  pr(x:ess. 
Groups  exert  pressure  to  create  certification  standards,  set  salary  scales, 
and  so  forth.  We  who  represent  rural  areas  should  not  oppose  change,  this 
would  only  be  seen  as  being  stubborn  and  reactionary.  No,  what  we  must  do 
is  to  educate  the  reformers  about  living  in  rural  areas;  our  needs,  desires, 
and  so  forth.  Reform,  if  in  fact  reform  is  to  come,  must  recognize  that 
one  third  of  the  children  in  this  country  live  in  rural  areas  and  that  they 
will  noed  to  be  served  in  these  areas  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  way 
to  make  sure  that  this  happens  is  to  join  the  reformers  and  partake  in  the 
political  process. 
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This  paper  is  designed  to  provide  the  beginning  information  for 
this  "At-Risk"  task  force.    All  of  you  are  interested  in  one  or  more 
dimensions  of  "At-Risk"  because  of  your  presense.    What  we  have 
tried  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  indicate  some  (but,  possibly  not 
all)  of  the  dimensions  of  "At-Risk",  so  that  task  force  members  can 
better  gauge  the  breadth  of  the  problem  and  can  begin  to  take  some 
action  upon  it. 

The  general  problem,  with  which  we  are  dealing,  is  one  of 
children  and  youth  who  are  placed,  by  the  actions  of  self  or  others , 
in  situations  where  they  are  likely  to  be  physically, 
psychologically  or  emotionally  damaged  or  where  they  will  not 
thrive.    This  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  meaning  of  "At -Risk". 
Children  can  be  placed  "at-risk"  at  various  times,  by  various 
persons,  and  by  various  agencies.    Some  are  more  likely  at  one  point 
or  another  in  the  development  of  a  child.     For  example,  adolescents 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  "at-risk"  by  running  away  than  are 
children  under  the  age  of  five. 

At-risk  is  a  generic  term  which  relates  to  problems  in  the 
child  (pre-existing  conditions) ,  things  done  to  children  and  youth 
by  others  or  by  themselves,  or  conditions  which  develop  as  children 
and  youth  grow  and  mature  which  adversely  affect  their  development 
(physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and  educational)  and 
legal  status. 

The  purpose (s)  of  our  task  force  is  to  study  this  problem  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  policy  makers  related  to  dealing  with 
aspects  of  the  problem  in  rural  areas.    We  may  also  wish  to  gather 
information  to  show  the  extent  of  the  need  or  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  are  the  most  effective  in  rural  areas,  in  comparison  to  urban 
areas.    To  do  this  we  must  examine  the  literature  and  what  we  know 
from  personal  experience.    The  latter  part  of  this  paper  presents 
some  of  the  literature,  at  least  enough  to  get  started  in  examining 
most  of  the  areas  of  "At-Risk". 

After  we  have  looked  at  the  data  we  should  look  to  informing 
the  public (s)  who  we  represent  about  the  condition  of  "At-Risk" 
children  and  what  should/can  be  done  about  it.    To  do  this  we  need 
to  look  at  various  publics,  e.g.,  parents,  teachers,  workers  for 
social/welfare  agencies,  children,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Within  each  area  or  dimension  of  "\t-Risk"  we  need  to  look  at  a 
sample  of  the  researach  related  to  rural  children,     if  research  has 
been  done  does  it  show  that  different  strategies,  interventions, 
techniques,  etc. ,  need  to  be  used  in  rural  areas.     Or,  are  urban 
techniques  satisfactory  for  use  in  rural  areas.     If  no  research  has 
been  done  on  rural  populations,  should  it  be?    Thi^^  means,  we  think, 
prioritizing  the  kinds  of  research  which  neneds  to  be  done  in  rural 
"At-Risk"  on  the  basis  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  and  the  cost 
of  the  research.    We  must  recognize  that  there  will  always  be 
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research  that  needs  to  be  done  which  will  remain  unfounded.  We 
should  insure  that  we  have  developed  an  agenda  which  can  be 
coTomunicated  to  the  policy  makers  and  the  funding  agencies  so  that 
when  dollars  are  spent  on  rural  "At-Risk**  problems,  that  the  right 
problems  are  addressed. 

Finally  we  need  to  develop  a  priority  list  of  the  problems,  we 
as  a  task  force  wish  to  address.     This  is  probably  some  subset  of 
the  priorities  list  that  we  think  should  be  generated.    As  part  of 
this  process  we  need  to,  we  think,  form  committees  looking  at 
various  aspects  of  "At-Risk"  with  various  ages  of  children  and 
youth.     In  this  paper  we  try  to  provide  some  structure  to  the 
various  causes  of  "at-risk".     It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
categories  to  which  these  causes  are  assigned  are  sometimes 
intituitively  obvious  and  sometimes  arbitrary.    No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  definitive  categorization  for  problems  which  may 
have,  potentially,  many  diverse  causes,  e.g.,  learning  disabilities. 
The  list  of  clients  and  problems  is  obviouslv,  not  comprehensive  but 
we  have  tried  to  make  it  representitive. 
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Things  That  are  Done  to  Children  and  Youth 

Events  in  this  category  include  most  of  the  interventions  in 
the  natural  development  of  a  child  which  cause  developmental, 
educational,  psychological  or  physical  harm  for  that  child.  These 
things  come  in  two  categories  comission  and  omission:    These  events 
are  provided  by  parents,  other  family  members,  teachers,  health  and 
social  service  workers,  medical  personnel,  judicial  personnel, 
peers,  and  other  adults.  For  some  things  only  a  relative  can  be 
involved,  e.g.,  incest,  but  for  others  any  adult  may  be  the  doer. 
Different  kinds  of  events  cause  at-risk  for  young  children,  older 
children  and  youth  therefore  these  are  indicated  differentially  (1  = 
young  children  (0-4),  2  =  older  children  (5-11),  3  =  youth  (12-18  or 
21  if  handicapped) )     These  numbers  appear  at  the  end  of  an  entry  to 
indicate  the  age  of  the  typical  victim.     If  no  number  is  appended 
the  research  would  indicate  that  it  does  not  do  different  and  apply 
equally  to  all  ages. 
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Electronic  Hail  In  Distance  Educ^atjon: 
A  Canadian  Perspective 


Distance  Education  and  Electronic  Connnunications 

TeleSat  Canada,  the  national  satellite  carrier  estAblisbed  the 
first  domestic  geostationary  satellite  communicat/.ons  system,  Anik 
A,   in  1973..  .  At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  onli.ie  and 
time-shared  services  in  the  late  60' s  and  early  70* s  began  moving 
the  computer  industry  throughout  the  world  into  the  communications 
field.  The  rapid  development  of  microelectronicd  in  the  1970* s 
brought  a  host  of  intelligent  terminals  such  as  personal  computers, 
word  processors  and  computer-assisted  design  workstations  and 
robots  to  complete  this  revolution,     (Communications  Canada,  1987). 

Despite  population  distribution  and  the  sheer  size  of  the  country,  it 
has  taken  less  than  two  decades  for  electronic  communications  to  become 
a  matter  of  priority  in  Canada.  Since  most  of  the  population  of  Canada 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  Canada/United  States  border,  vast  areas  to 
the  north  are  sparcely  populated.  Beyond  this  urban  belt,  the  rural 
population  is  highly  dispersed,  and  some  regions  are  hard  to  reach 
except  by  air. 

The  most  remote  region  is  the  subarctic  and  arctic,  where  there  are 
neither  roads  nor  rail.  Small  regional  airlines  are  the  main  carriers. 
Winter  storms  in  the  north,  and  fog  in  the  maritime  regions,  frequently 
create  difficult  flying  conditions.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  village 
airstrip  to  be  closed  for  many  days  at  a  time.  Even  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  there  may  be  disruptions  to  the  air  service  caused  by 
emergencies  such  as  medical  evacuations,  a  system  of  flying  judges  who 
bring  the  courts  to  remote  communities,  etc. 

Regular  mail  service,  therefore,   is  understandably  irregular,  unpredict- 
able and  slow.  A  package  may  commonly  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  arrive, 
even  when  carried  by  air,  and  letters  may  take  anywhere  from  three  days 
to  two  weeks.  The  incidence  of  accidental  loss  of  mail  if  sufficiently 
high  to  make  ordinary  mail  service  unreliable.  Only  by  paying  more  for 
Special  Delivery  for  which  mail  is  tracked  from  post  office  to 
destination,  can  letters  and  parcels  be  sent  with  any  reasonable 
certainty  of  their  arrival.  For  all  these  reasons,  as  soon  as  fast, 
reliable  electronic  communications  transmission  became  available,  remote 
northern  school  boards  were  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  this  welcome 
alternative  to  a  slow  and  unreliable  postal  service. 

For  example,  in  1980  the  Kativik  School  Board  which  serves  the  Inuit 
population  of  northern  Quebec  introduced  FAX  transmission  for  internal 
correspondence  between  its  admlntstirative  office  located  in  Montreal, 
and  its  eleven  schools  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
Ungava  Bay.  Messages  can  now  be  sent  in  minutes  that  had  previous Iv 
taken  days  or  even  weeks  by  courier  or  regular  mail,  and  at  a  lower  cost 
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than  long  distance  telephone  calls-  Commerci^iT  electronic  mail  services, 
first  introduced  in  Canada  in  the  late  1970* s,  became  implemented  by 
remote  school  boards  by  1987,  and  these  now  link  schools  in  many  other 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 


Electronic  Mail 

As  the  name  implies,  electronic  mall  is  the  sending  of  messages  from  one 
person  to  another  using  electronic  technology.  This  broad  term 
encompasses  telex,  facsimile  (FAX)  transmission,  computer  conferencing, 
voice  mall  systems  and  services  such  as  EnvoyPost  which  in  Canada  is  a 
hybrid  of  electronic  mail  and  a  postal  letter.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  electronic  mall  refers  more  narrowly  to  messages  entered  from  a 
personal  computer,  transmitted  to  the  intermediate  commercial  electronic 
mail  service,  and  later  read  by  the  receiver  at  his/her  convenience 
using  another  personal  computer. 

Electronic  mail  requires  the  use  of  a  personal  computer,  a  modem,  and 
access  to  an  electronic  mail  service.  Any  type  of  personal  computer  may 
be  used.  In  fact,  electronic  mail  is  one  means  of  conveniently  sending 
text  files  from  one  type  of  computer  to  another.  By  using  communications 
software,  the  home  computer  is  modified  to  act  as  a  'dumb*  terminal,  or 
it  may  emulate  a  terminal  with  special  function  keys,  or  a  specific  kind 
of  terminal  such  as  a  teletype  terminal    Some  communications  software 
available  today  virtually  automate  the  process  of  calling  up  an 
electronic  mail  service,  reading  and  printing  mail,  and  sending  messages 
with  little  intervention  from  the  user. 

Subscribers  to  electronic  mail  services  are  assigned  'addresses'  and 
passwords  with  which  to  identify  themselves.  The  addresses  may  or  may 
not  conform  to  the  international  X-400  protocol  which  permits  f?ending/ 
receiving  messages  between  other  systems  at  home  or  abroad.  Sending  a 
message  always  requires  knowing  the  other  person's  address. 

Messages  may  be  entered  directly  from  the  computer  keyboard,  or  through 
a  word  processor.  With  the  latter,  the  mt.ssage  must  be  saved  and  sent  as 
a  text  or  ASCII  file.  When  messages  are  received  by  the  electronic  mail 
service,  they  are  temporarily  stored  in  a  central  computer  under  the 
specified  'address'  until  'read'.  To  read  electronic  mail,  the  recipient 
must  also  be  a  subscriber. 

Writing  longer  messages  or  assignments  with  a  word  processor  is 
preferable  for  distance  education  courses  since  text  is  more  easily 
revised  and  amended  before  sending.  Considered  writing  of  messages  and 
corrected  typing  errors  are  naturally  preferred  over  roughly  expressed, 
disorganized  writing  reolete  with  extraneous  letters  and  confused 
spelling  straight  from  the  keyboard. 

In  Canada,  text  messages  are  sent  to  commercial  electronic  mail  services 
through  Datapac,  a  packet  switching  system  for  sending  data  over  the 
telephone  system.  When  corapar^»d  to  ordinary  voice  transmission,  packet 
switching  systems  reduce  the  cost  of  message  transmission.  Transmission 
speeds  are  flexible  at  any  of  300,   1200  or  2400  baud.   However,  higher 
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speeds,  static  and  extraneous  *  noise'  result  In  occasional  message  loss 
or  errors . 


Commercial  electronic  mail  services  provide  the  sender  with  many  useful 
options.  Depending  on  the  service,   it  is  possible  to: 

a.  verify  that  a  message  has  been  sent  as  requested 

b.  verify  that  a  message  has  been  received  (and  when) 

c.  send  a  message  at  a  spec:  f ied  time  or  date 

d.  send  an  immediate  reply  to  a  message 

e.  create  a  'list'  of  addresses  to  which  a  message  may  be  sent 

f.  send  binary  files  (eg.  a  graphics  file,  or  a  Logo  program) 

g.  receive  an  itemized  expense  list  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Electronic  Mail  Services  in  Canada 

Three  commercial  electronic  mail  services  are  available  in  Canada: 

a.  Envoy  100  provides  only  electronic  mail  service.  This  service 
charges  by  the  length  of  the  message.  There  are  separate  charges  for 
composing  as  well  as  for  sending  messages.  The  subscriber  is  also 
charged  for  screen  Information  such  as  menus  and  bulletin  board 
messages.  A  non- Interactive  option  allows  the  user  to  compose  a 
message  off-line  with  a  word  processor,  and  be  charged  only  once  when 
sending.  Because  Envoy  does  nor  provide  its  own  customized 
communications  software,  the  user  must  purchase  a  coimnercial  package. 

b.  Imraedjlr^  is  similar  to  Envoy  100,  and  charges  by  message  length. 
Since  composing  always  takes  place  off-line,  Immedia  charges  only  for 
sending  and  reading  a  message.  Immedia  is  also  capable  of  sending 
binary  files.  Immedia  offers  a  custom  MS-DOS  communications  software 
which  fully  automates  the  process  of  logging  on,  and  message 
sending/rece  i ving . 

c.  INET  2000.  of  which  Envoy  100  is  a  subset,  offers  access  to 
hundreds  of  databases  In  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  service 
charges  for  time  spent  on-line  when  sending  and  receiving  messages, 
and  variably  for  databases  access.  Like  Immedia,  INET  can  send  binary 
files.  No  customized  communications  software  is  available.  INET  has 
an  "associate  option"  which  permits  an  organization  to  administer  its 
own  system,  such  as  opening  and  closing  mailboxes  without  charge,  or 
providing  internal  bulletin  board  messages. 

Because  all  three  services  use  Datapac  and  800-  numbers,  their  great 
advantage  is  accessability  from  any  location  in  Canada  without 
additional  long-distance  charges  to  the  learner.  A  service  may  allow 
'open'  or  'closed'  access  for  institutions  and  companies.  At  an 
additional  cost,  an  institution  may  become  an  associate  user  and  waive 
the  initial  sign-up  fee  for  Individual  users,  and  also  provide  bulletin 
board  information. 
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Implications  for  Distance  EduC2^ion 

If  all  learners  had  their  own  computers  and  modems,   the  implications  for 
correspondence  courses  in  distance  education  programmes  would  be 
considerable.  Apart  from  course  materials  which  must  always  be  sent  by 
regular  mail,  virtually  all  communications  between  learner  and  tutor 
takes  place  by  way  of  electronic  mail.  Assignments,  progress  reports, 
requests  for  help,  and  on- going  course  discussion  benefit  by  the 
inmaediacy  of  electronic  mail.  This  quality  of  immediacy  greatly  reduces 
the  frustration  of  slow  response  inherent  in  any  correspondence  course. 
However,  the  reality  is  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  distance 
learrers  have  ready  access  to  computers  and  modems ,  and  therefore 
oppor\:unities  for  incorporating  electronic  mall  service  into 
correspondence  programmes  are  generally  limited. 

The  Uni/ersity  of  Waterloo's  new  business  management  programme  has 
circumvented  this  problem  by  having  50  lap -top  computers  available  for 
lending  To  students.  The  McGill  University  Home  Study  programme  takes 
advantage  of  computers  already  installed  in  schools  across  the  country 
for  its  courses.  Although  not  all  have  modems,  the  incidence  of  school 
modems  in  remote  communities  is  high  and  growing  rapidly.  As  well,  most 
schools  across  the  north  already  rely  on  electronic  mail  for  inter-board 
communications,  and  this  means  that  teachers  can  be  easily  reached  for 
distance  education  courses. 

The  optimal  situation  is  when  the  learner  can  send  and  receive  messages 
from  home.  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  Waterloo  programme  where 
learners  can  borrow  lap- top  computers  (though  with  a  $600  deposit 
against  loss  or  damage).  A  home  computer  serves  two  purposes:  a  tool  for 
the  course,  and  a  messaging  device  for  communications.  For  messaging, 
the  learner  enjoys  the  convenience  of  accessing  the  electronic  mail 
service  at  any  time,  and  may  do  so  in  the  privacy  of  his  home. 

Where  it  is  assumed  learners  are  teachers  who  will  use  computers  located 
in  schools  rather  than  in  the  home,  there  are  often  serious  impediments 
to  ease  of  use.  For  example,  the  modem  is  often  located  in  the 
principal's  office  where  its  primary  function  is  board- to- school 
messages.  This  arrangement  can  bring  unease  to  both  parties  since  in  the 
case  of  both  the  principal  and  the  learner  (an  employee  working  under 
the  principal),  messages  are  likely  to  be  considf.red  confidential,  or  at 
least,  not  for  public  reading.  Everyone  wants  to  share  praise,  but  what 
learner  wants  his/lier  principal  to  have  first  reading  of  criticism 
arriving  over  the  email  system  from  a  tutor  ?    The  communications 
computer  may  sometimes  differ  from  the  computer  used  for  assignments, 
meaning  that  outgoing  messageL  must  be  transcribed,  often  by  a 
third-party  such  as  a  secretary  (and  secretaries  are  not  always  willing 
to  cooperate).  Lastly,  the  office  computer  with  its  modem  is  often 
located  at  some  distance  from  the  school  equipment  used  by  learners  for 
their  courses.  These  practical  factors  add  to  frustration  and  nervous 
concerns  for  learners,  and  may  inhibit  their  satisfaction  with  distance 
learning. 
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Operating  Expenses  for  Electronic  Mail  Services 


Apart  from  basic  equipment  expenses  such  as  modem  and  communications 
software  purchase,  there  are  monthly  charges  for  sending  and  receiving 
messages.  Students  are  expected  to  pay  their  personal  electronic  mail 
expenses,  though  in  most  cases  this  expense  is  absorbed  by  their  own 
schools.  Electronic  mall  costs  ^re  reasonable.  From  our  experience  based 
on  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  per  student  cost  was  just  under  $ 
20.  for  mall  from  McGill  tutors  and  the  programme  coordinator  to  the 
students . 


Electronic  Mail:   Effect  on  Learner-Tutor  Relations 

One  of  the  more  important  functions  of  electronic  mail  in  a  distance 
education  programme  is  the  ability  to  send  regular  reports  from  the 
student  to  the  tutor.  These  do  much  to  simulate  the  on-going  dialogue 
between  student  and  lecturer  in  class.  A  weekly  progress  report,   sent  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  learners  in  a  remote  community,  keeps  the  tutor 
Informed  about  how  each  member  is  faring,  and  provides  a  convenient 
forum  for  raising  problems  and  airing  successes.  In  turn,  the  tutor  may 
send  a  report  of  his/her  own  by  sharing  Information  and  experience 
between  learners,  clarifying  points,  adding  examples  or  adding  a 
personal  touch*  Where  distance  education  learners  are  'added'   to  a  small 
Continuing  Education  class,  the  class  can  report  back  to  the  distance 
education  group.  There  are  sometimes  administrative  matters  that  are 
raised  through  the  weekly  report  such  as  when  marks  or  fee  receipts  will 
be  sent.  Finally,  the  weekly  report  helps  tutors  to  Identify  inactive 
learners  and  flag  the  individual  as  a  potential  drop-out  at  an  early 
stage.  In  some  cases,  the  tutor  may  be  able  to  provide  help  and 
encouragement  for  those  who  might  otherwise  give  up. 

Where  regular  mail  is  slow  (is  it  quick  anywhere  ?) ,  learners  and 
Institutions  are  well  aware  of  major  delays  between  sending  assignments 
and  receiving  detailed  comments  from  the  cours3  tutor*  This  delay 
becomes  serious  when  assignment  intervals  are  less  than  turn-around 
time.  In  other  words,  when  assignment  3  must  be  sent  before  the  tutor  is 
able  to  return  comments  about  assignment  2,  and  thereby  depriving  the 
learner  of  comments  that  might  impinge  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
assignment  3.  The  learner  is  then  placed  in  the  position  of  working 
uncertainly  towards  objectives  sometimes  defined  in  real  terras  by  marks 
and  written  comments  from  the  tutor. 

Electronic  mall  clearly  reduces  the  time  gap  from  weeks  to  days  where 
the  tutor  has  the  time  and  commitment  to  reply  within  a  day  or  two  of 
receiving  an  assignment.  In  this  respect,  a  tutor  who  takes  longer  than 
a  day  or  two  may  be  severely  censored  by  learners  whose  expectations  of 
receiving  a  response  to  assignments  are  obviously  conditioned  by  the 
speed  of  sending  electronic  mail  messages. 

Since  messages  are  sent  by  computer.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
assignments  are  generally  written  with  a  word  processing  program  and 
received  by  the  tutor  as  text  flies.  Although  a  paper  copy  may  be 
printed  by  the  tutor  on  receipt,  this  is  reasonable  only  for  printing 
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one  or  two  page  assignments.  For  longer  papers,  this  time-consuuiing  task 
can  add  hours  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  source  of  complaint  araongst 
tutors.  Assignments  may  also  be  sent  to  other  learners  in  the  group, 
though  this  may  impose  a  communications  expense  which  should  be  weighed 
carefully •  Some  learners  are  more  verbose  than  others,  and  others  dimply 
believe  that  longer  assignments  are  bound  to  receive  higher  marks  than 
short  ones.  When  assignments  are  shared  between  learners,  a  tutor  may 
base  a  further  assignment  or  mark  upon  reaction  to  the  initial  papers. 
The  tutor  may  also  react  to  an  initial  assignment  submitted  as  an 
intermediate  step  leading^ to  a  revised  final  copy. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  assignment,  many  learners  are  very 
pleased  to  receive  work  done  by  their  peers,  especially  creative  work 
for  which  there  may  be  immediate  applications.  Teachers  fall  into  this 
category,  and  most  are  willing  to  share  their  efforts  with  Lheir  peers. 

As  well  as  text  files,  some  electronic  mail  services  have  the  ability  to 
send  binary  files.  Binary  files  open  other  opportunities,  chiefly 
sending  graphics  files  and  programming  language  files.  Graphics  files 
are  important  In  the  Canadian  North  to  the  Inuit  and  Cree  Indian  people 
where  script  is  based  on  syllabic  characters  rather  than  the  Roman 
alphabet.  Programming  language  files  are  useful  for  couriies  such  as 
BASIC,  Pascal  or  Logo.  When  received,  they  are  saved  on  disk  and  can  be 
run  by  the  tutor  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  program.  However, 
since  a  paper  copy  obviously  does  not  accompany  the  program,  the  code 
must  be  printed  by  the  tutor.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  printing  computer 
files  may  be  unreasonably  time-consuming  when  this  task  must  be  done 
individually  for  each  member  of  a  large  group. 

From  another  perspective,  the  rule  that  allows  distance   tamers  no  work 
from  their  homes  anywhere  in  the  country  applies  equally   r^ll  to  tutors. 
This  can  have  great  advantages  for  part-time  tutors  or  fhi^      with  home 
responsibilities.  Correspondence  courses  with  electronic  mcil  can  also 
open  opportunities  for  qualified  individuals  who  thems<?lves  live  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  course  could  not  be 
offered  to  learners  scattered  through  Labrador,  northern  Quebec,  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon,  with  the  tutor  located  in  an  small 
Newfoundland  village,  and  the  course  administered  from  a  Montreal 
university. 

In  our  experience,  regular  electronic  mail  communication  enhances  the 
working  relationship  between  learner  and  tutor.  In  the  university 
classroom,  Instruction  is  conmionly  expository  and  teacher-centered.  In 
correspondence  courses,  especially  those  that  are  print-based, 
instruction  shifts  towards  a  learner-centered  model  in  which  the  tutor's 
role  is  primarily  that  of  offering  support  and  guidance.   Students  learn 
independently  of  any  class  at  a  pace  determined  by  them.   Even  though, 
courses  may  be  delivered  through  lectures  on  audio  or  video  tapes,  che 
actual  presence  of  the  instructor  is  absent,  and  there  can  be  no  c  frect 
interaction  between  instructor  and  learner  in  conventional  terras    \\\  the 
other  hand,   the  learner  may  enjoy  a  stronger  relationship  with  the  tutor 
than  is  ordinarily  possible  in  large  classes. 
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WiLb  electronic  mall,  communications  is  often  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
Even  rt.^.icent  students,  who  through  quietness  are  scarcely  known  to 
their  university  Instructors,  assume  a  different  personality  to  their 
tutors  with  wiiom  they  correspond  electronically.  Moreover,  their  access 
to  their  tutors  lb  privileged  through  electronic  mail,  and  they  can 
reasonably  anticipate  nuick  and  considered  assistance  on  a  more  personal 
level  than  is  found  in  moct:  undergraduate  courses  on  a  university 
campus . 


Electronic  Mail:  Some  Technical  Problems 

Northern  regions,  which  rely  upon  satellite  communications,  are 
especially  prone  to  faulty  telephone  reception  and  transmission. 
Transmission  errors  would  be  an  even  more  serious  problem  except  that 
commercial  electronic  mail  services  noxrmally  use  error  checking 
protocols.  Through  these  protocols,  each  character  of  a  message  sent 
from  nhe  sender  to  the  central  computer  is  verified  for  accuracy;  if 
incorrect;  the  home  computer  is  instructed  to  re- transmit  the  character 
until  correct.  Even  so,  messages  sometimes  arrive  at  their  destination 
in  a  truncated  condition,  having  been  cut  short  at  some  point  by  a 
transmission  error.  For  example,  a  period  ( . )  at  the  begixming  of  a  line 
signals  Envoy  to  send  a  message.  If  a  period  accidentally  appears,  the 
message  abruptly  terminates  at  this  point.  This  problem  is  generally 
resolved  when  the  mystified  receiver  requests  the  sender  to  repeat  the 
message . 

Telephone  service  in  somv'  remote  villagerr  can  be  poor  or  unreliable . 
Breakdowns  in  communications,  such  as  normal  long-distance  telephone 
transmission,  can  sometimes  interrupt  courses.  Where  these  breakdowns 
are  frequent,  students  may  be  altogether  prevented  from  continuing  or 
even  taking  distance  education  courses.  More  serious  proolems  arise  when 
computer  equipment  breaks  down.  In  remote  areas,  replacement  computers 
and  modems  are  rarely  available.  Since  faulty  equipment  must  be  shipped 
out  for  repairs,  the  need  for  repairing  critical  equipment  can 
effectively  suspend  electronic  mail  messaging  for  several  months. 

Directory  information  is  a  problem.  Unlike  FAX  information,  electronic 
mail  addresses  are  rarely  advertised  on  letterhead  or  notices.  Searching 
for  new  subscribers,  and  learning  the  addresses  of  subscribers  already 
on  the  system  depends  upon  a  willingness  of  partie&i  to  disclose  this 
information.  In  many  cases,  electronic  mail  addresses  are  regarded  as 
confidential.  Directory  information  which  ought  to  be  eqiiivalent  to 
locking  up  entries  in  a  telephone  book,  can  be  confusing  and  frustrating 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  Listings  are  available  for  individuals, 
business  or  institutions,  but  in  the  case  of  Envoy  100,  the  classif- 
ication procedure  does  not  lend  itself  to  searching  Institutional 
categories  such  as  universities  or  schools.  The  Envoy  100  subscriber 
cannot  search  for  Immedia  addresses  because  there  is  no  central 
electronic  mail  directory  for  the  country.  A  message  may  be  exchanged 
between  Envoy  100  and  iNET  2000  subscribers,  but  not  with  Immedia 
subscribers  unless  special  arrangements  are  made  (Immedia  does  not  use 
X-400  protocol) . 
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For  distance  education,  there  are  two  non-commercial  alternatives  to  the 
three  electronic  mail  services  described  above.  The  first  is  an  In-house 
mail  system  operated  on  a  mainframe  computers  and  often  available  at 
many  colleges  and  universities.  The  second  is  software  produced  for  the 
purpose  by  a  third  party  such  as  AT  &  T,  and  Installed  on  a  mini  or 
mainframe  computer-  Both  must  be  evaluated  for  ease  of  use  in  terms  of 
documentation,  screen  appearance  and  support  services  (not  always  a 
strength  of  computer  programmers  developed  services) .  Access  may  be 
either  direct  (modem  to  modem)  or  through  Datapac .  Installation  of  a 
telephone  bridge  may  be  required  to  handle  many  simultaneous  outside 
calls.  If  individual  outside  users  pay  for  their  own  expenses, 
secretarial  time  is  needed  for  billing  and  keeping  accounts. 

Conclusion 

Rapid  changes  in  communications  technology  are  being  exploited  in  many 
different  ways  by  distance  education  institutions  around  the  world.  In 
Canada,  size  and  population  distribution  are  principal  reasons  which 
account  for  the  historic  importance  of  communications  in  the  growth  of 
the  country.  The  delivery  of  correspondence,  radio  and  television-based 
courses  evolved  as  their  respective  technologies  became  available.  More 
recently,  telephone  transmission  systems,  computers,  switches  and 
television  sets  are  progressively  merging  into  a  unified  "machine",  a 
development  which  is  also  helping  change  the  face  of  distance  education. 
Almost  every  household  in  Canada  has  a  telephone.  That  one  fact  today 
implies  access  to  a  remarkable  range  of  communication  possibilities: 
FAX,  electronic  mail,  voice  conferencing,  computer  conferencing,  access 
to  information  providers,  and  digitized  video  image  reception. 

Electronic  mail  enhances  some  aspects  of  traditional  correspondence 
course  effectiveness  by  greatly  reducing  the  turn- around  time  of 
messages,  reports,  and  assignments  sent  between  the  student  and  the 
tutor.  Faster  response  time  helps  both  to  improve  working  relationships 
and  to  reduce  frustrations  when  learners  require  help.  The  nature  of 
electronic  mail  messaging  in  itself  appears  to  create  a  feeling  of 
working  one-to-one  with  the  tutor.  Finally,  assuming  that  computers, 
modems  and  telephone  lines  are  available,  the  costs  of  incorporating 
electronic  mail  into  a  distance  education  programme  are  quite 
affordable. 
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Students  with  Severe  Disabilities  in  the 

General  Education  Program: 
A  Conceptual  and  Practical  Framework  for 
Rural  School  Adainistrators 

Rural  school  administrators  are  no  different  than 
their  urban  coimterparts  in  their  concern  for  quality 
education.    According  to  recent  surveys,  rural  school 
effectiveness  has  been  at  the  top  of  research  priorities 
for  rural  school  personnel  (Barker  &  Muse,  1983;  Dunne  & 
Carlson,  1981;  Helge,  1985;  as  cited  In  IteYoung,  1987). 
From  these  surveys,  it  could  be  assumed  that  rural 
school  administrators  %rould  want  a  quality  education  for 
all  their  students,  including  those  with  disabilities. 

;^.L.  94-142  was  intended  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  students  with  disabilities  by  mandating 
that  all  public  schools  provide  a  free,  appropriate, 
public  education,  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 
Yet,  over  a  decade  after  passage  of  the  Act,  it  was 
determined  that  students  with  severe  disabilities  were 
often  unserved  or  underserved,  and  were  most  in  need  of 
improved  services  (office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  1987) .    Rural  schools  in 
particular  have  been  targeted  as  needing  specific 
improvements  in  serving  students  with  severe 
disabilities  (OSERS,  1987)  and  rural  administrators 
affirm  that  these  students  are  the  most  difficult 
population  to  serve  (Helge,  1984b).    Rural  schools  have 
historically  struggled  with  meeting  atate  standards  with 
typically  limited  resources  (Sher,  1988) ,  and  Stephens 
and  Turner  (1988)  acknowledge  that  "projected  increases 
in  the  eligible  pool  of  handicapped  students  would,  of 
course,  complicate  further  the  programming,  staffing, 
and  financial  difficulties  faced  by  rural  small  school 
district  superintendents  and  boards  of  education"  (p. 
62) . 

The  possibilities  of  merging  general  and  special 
education  (Lilly,  1988;  Reynolds,  Wang,  &  Walberg,  1987; 
Stainback  &  Stainback,  1984;  will,  1986)  may  assist 
rural  school  districts  in  providing  a  quality  education 
for  all  students,    with  the  cost  of  special  education 
averaging  2.3  times  more  than  general  education 
programs,  and  the  cost  of  segregated  special  education 
placements  averaging  over  31%  higher  than  costs  in  less 
restrictive  environments  like  resource  rooms  (Decisions 
Resources  Corporation,  1988) ,  rural  administrators 
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ahould  seriously  consider  less  restrictive  environments 
ai^  the  restructuring  of  general  and  special  education 
In  their  rural  districts. 

One  central  tenet  of  the  collaboration  between 
general  and  special  education  is  that  students  with 
disabilities  would  not  be  bused  to  a  special  educational 
setting  to  receive  services,  but  would  attend  their 
closest  school  in  their  comiaunity— their  home  school 
(Thousand,  Fox,  Reld,  Godek,  Williams^  &  Fox,  1988} . 
Based  on  the  effective  schools  research  which  supports 
site-based  manageaent  (Blckel  &  Bickel,  1986; 
Rosenholts,  1985} ,  it  is  critical  that  school 
principals,  with  the  support  of  their  superintendent, 
assuae  the  prisary  responsibility  for  general  and 
special  education  in  their  schools. 

Descriptions  of  exemplary  rural  prograuas  have 
provided  examples  of  how  rural  special  educators  are 
attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  severe 
disabilities  (Budde,  1983;  Condon,  1983;  Helge,  1984b; 
Snart,  1985;  Tawney,  1979),  including  strategies  used  to 
serve  rural  students  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  (Helge,  1986;  McKenzie,  Hill,  Sousie,  York, 
&  Baker,  1977;  Singer,  1984;  Thousand,  et  al.,  1988; 
Zeph,  1983).    However,  rural  school  administrators  need 
a  broader  framework  in  which  to  make  decisions  which 
will  have  an  impact  on  all  students  within  the  entire 
education  program  (Gartner  &  Lipsky,  1987) — a  framework 
which  is  informed  by  theory  based  research  in 
educational  administration. 

This  paper  will  first  present  one  conceptual 
framework  which  zrural  school  administrators  can  use  to 
guide  their  decision-making  for  all  students. ^  Second, 
rural  school  administrators  can  use  the  framework  to 
define  current  practices  in  their  districts,  and  the 
results  of  a  recent  study  will  illustrate  this  process. 
Third,  the  conceptual  model  will  be  used  to  develop 
alternatives  when  educating  students  with  disabilities 
within  the  structure  of  the  general  education  program  in 
rural  settings — alternatives  which  can  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  entire?  school  program. 

Conceptail  Franework 

To  help  moflem  managers  make  sense  of  and  use  the 
knowledge  emarating  from  the  plethora  of  organizational 
studies  and  theories,  Bolman  and  Deal  (1984)  cat'^gorized 
this  research  and  literature  into  four  frames.  Their 
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approach  is  a  response  to  the  question:    "What  does 
organization  theory  and  research  have  to  say  that  is 
genuinely  laportant  and  useful  to  practitioners?**  (p. 
xili) .    They  further  propose  that 

**.  .  .  frames  are  windows  on  the  world.  .  .  Frames 
help  us  to  order  the  world  and  decide  what  action 
to  take.    Every  manager  uses  a  personal  frame,  or 
image,  of  organizations  to  gather  information, 
make  judgments,  and  get  things  done.  .  . 
Understanding  organizations  is  nearly  impossible 
when  the  manager  is  unconsciously  wed  to  a  single, 
narrow  perspective.  .  .  managers  who  understand 
their  o«m  frame — and  vho  can  adeptly  rely  on  more 
than  one  limited  perspective — are  better  equipped 
to  understand  and  manage  the  complex  everyday 
world  of  organizations**  (pp.  4-5). 
The  frames  in  part 

1.  **Tell  the  individual  what  is  important  and  what  can 
be  safely  ignored. 

2.  Group  a  lot  of  different  pieces  of  information  into 
patterns  or  concepts**  (p.  16) . 

The  four  frames  Bolman  and  Deal  (1984)  use  to 
categorize  organizational  theory  include  the  structural 
frame,  human  resource  frame,  political  frame,  and 
symbolic  frame.    While  not  comprehensive,  due  to  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  some  basic  assumptions  and 
limitations  of  each  frame  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


Carreat  Practices 

One  useful  way  for  the  rural  school  administrator  to 
utilize  Bolman  and  Deal's  frames  is  to  illuminate 
current  special  education  practices  in  their  district 
and/or  school.    To  illustrate  this  function  of  the 
frames,  some  results  of  a  recent  study  which  focused  on 
rural  stndents  with  severe  disabilities  (Capper,  1988) 
will  be  described  using  the  frames.    The  study  explored 
the  product,  the  process,  and  the  rural  context  of 
implementing  P,L.  94-142  with  students  with  severe 
diseO^ilities.    Although  the  sanple  was  limited  to  three 
students  in  three,  disadvantaged,  rural  school 
districts,  the  results  of  the  study  confirm  and 
illustrate  issues  associated  witn  meeting  the  needs  of 
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these  students  in  these  settings  (see  summary  in  Table 
2). 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 


Structural  Frame 

Current  practices  for  rural  students  with  severe 
disabilities  in  these  dintricts  from  the  structural  view 
Include  classroom  location,  school  policy,  and 
curriculum.    Most  services  for  this  population  talce 
place  in  school-based  "units"  ii^ere  all  students  with 
the  label  of  moderate  to  severe  disabilities  are  bused. 
These  classroom  are  located  away  from  the  general 
education  classrooms  in  a  separate  wing,  separate  hall, 
or  separate  building.    School  policies  either  did  not 
include  students  with  disabilities,  or  special  needs  are 
allocated  a  separate  section  in  the  faculty  or  student 
handbook.    For  example,  grading  procedures  for  general 
and  special  education  are  in  separate  sections  of  the 
school  handbook.    Also,  one  school's  floor  plan,  located 
in  the  student  handbook,  did  not  include  the  rooms  for 
students  with  special  needs.    Finally,  in  terms  of 
curriculum,  while  much  attention  is  given  to  general 
education  students'  basic  skills  achievement,  the 
curriculum  for  students  with  severe  disabilities  is 
virtually  non-existent,  with  student  instructional  time 
ranging  from  0%  to  little  over  33%  of  the  school  day. 

Hunan  Resource  Frame 

Two  primary  current  practices  from  the  Human  Resource 
perspective  are  the  assumption  that  students  with  severe 
disabilities  have  very  limited  human  potential  and  the 
belief  that  "spacial  services'*  are  the  most  effective. 
The  education  of  these  students  is  provided  mostly  on  a 
"feeling  sorry  for"  basis,  rather  than  encouraging  the 
development  of  individual  potential.     For  example,  one 
principal  stated  "you  know,  there  isn't  much  we  can  do 
except  make  her  comfortable.  .  ,  it's  too  bad  these 
things  happen."    Probably  due  to  the  fact  that  rural 
school  administrators  most  often  emulate  urban  service 
delivery  (Capper,  1988c) ,  they  perceive  that  separate 
service  delivery  is  most  effective.    For  example,  one 
administrator  proudly  described  the  separate 
transport.ation  service  for  students  with  moderate  to 
severe  disabilities  including  separate  buses,  bus 
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drivers,  and  bus  aides,  %rhich  picked  up  students  right 
at  their  front  door."    He  did  not  consider  the  benefits 
for  these  students  when  attending  their  own  local 
school,  and  the  fact  that  because  none  of  the  students 
with  special  needs  on  the  bus  are  verbal,  and  several 
students  exhibit  challenging  behaviors,  positive  models 
of  social  Interaction  are  non-existent. 

The  political  perspective  lllimlnates  three  other 
current  practices  for  rural  students  with  severe 
disabilities.  In  the  area  of  scarce  resources, 
competition  for  limited  funding,  and  lack  of  bargaining 
power.    Because  rural  school  districts  often  do  not  have 
adequate  resources  to  meet  state  mandates,  and  personnel 
feel  students  with  severe  disabilities  have  limited 
potential,  these  students  are  a  low  priority  on  the 
budget  allocations.    Teachers  receive  very  little 
support  for  Instructional  materials.    Rather  than  a 
concern  for  a  quality  education  for  all  students  and 
allocating  resources  accordingly,  the  special  and 
general  education  components  are  viewed  as  competing  for 
these  scarce  resources.    Finally,  rural  parents  and 
their  children  with  severe  disabilities  have  little 
power  in  Influencing  services  (see  a  related  article 
Capper,  1988a) .    Advocates  are  not  easily  accessible  and 
parents  are  not  organized  to  support  change. 

The  symbolic  frame  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
utilize  in  conceptualizing  current  practices  in  rural 
schools,  but,  as  can  be  confirmed  by  the  research  and 
literature  on  school  culture,  thi.s  frame  is  vitally 
important.    Rural  school  administrators  can  consider 
what  "message"  the  practices  in  the  structural,  human 
resource,  and  political  frames  are  conveying  to  school 
personnel,  students,  and  the  community  about  what  is 
valued  in  the  school.    Historically,  compliance 
Indicators  have  been  used  to  symbolize  meeting  student 
needs  appropriately.    However,  in  Capper's  (1988b) 
study,  even  though  all  three  districts  are  technically 
in  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142,  the  dearth  of 
instruction  time  and  the  lack  of  social  interaction  with 
peers  would  lead  one  to  question  the  meaning  of  the 
school  day  for  these  students.    In  addition,  the  student 
isolation  and  the  lack  of  peer  interaction  conveys  a 
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aessage  tc  general  education  students  that  persons  with 
disabilities  have  little  to  offer  to  them  and  have  less 
huaan  value  (see  Lipsky  &  Gartner,  1987) . 

Not  only  can  the  four  frames  be  used  to  analyze 
current  practices  in  rural  education,  but  the  frames  can 
also  guide  the  development  of  goals  and  processes  for 
restructuring  general  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students.    Berbers  (1988)  and  Holbrook  (1988)  discuss 
how  local  school  adsiinistrators  can  use  the  frames  to 
organize  the  process  of  integrating  students  into  the 
general  education  program.    The  focus  of  this  paper  is 
developing  positive  goals  for  both  general  and  special 
education,  considering  all  four  perspectives  in  that 
development. 

New  Potiibilltles  for  All  Stadcatt 

Bolman  and  Deal  (1984)  contend  **.  .  .  each  frame  has 
its  own  vision  of  reality.    Only  when  managers  can  look 
at  organizations  through  the  four  are  they  likely  to 
appreciate  the  depth  and  complexity  of  organizational 
life.    Successful  managers  rely  intuitively  on  the 
different  frames,  blending  them  into  a  coherent, 
pragmatic,  personal  theory  of  organizations**  (p.  6) . 
Thus,  when  rural  school  administrators  consider  the 
restructuring  of  general  and  special  education  in  their 
own  school,  they  should  consider  all  four  frames. 
Examples  of  how  rural  school  administrators  can  use  the 
four  perspectives  to  develop  integrative  goals  for  all 
students  are  described  and  summarized  in  Table  3. 


Insert  Table  3  about  here 


Siiramary 

There  can  b«  no  doubt  that  rural  school 
administrators  would  desire  a  quality  education  for  all 
students,  including  those  with  even  the  most  severe 
disabilities.    Restructuring  rural  schools  and  ushering 
in  a  collaborative  arrangement  between  general  and 
special  education  can  be  one  step  towards  extending 
limited  resources  and  instituting  a  quality  education 
for  all  students. 

The  utility  of  the  multi-frame  view,  supported  by  the 
literature  in  organizational  theory  and  behavior  and 
advocated  by  Bolman  and  Deal,  is  that  it  forces  n'ral 
school  administrators  out  of  viewing  their  schools  from 
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narrow  and  limited  perspectives.    In  addition  the  frames 
provide  the  school  administrator  with  a  decision-making 
fraaetrorJc  to  define  current  practice  and  to  outline 
future  goals  and  a  vision  which  encompass  all  students 
regardless  of  differences  in  learning.    In  the  midst  of 
the  current  increase  in  student  diversity  in  our  rural 
schools,  a  multi-frame  perspective  can  move  rural  school 
administrators  from  surviving  to  thriving — to  not  only 
face  the  challenges,  but  embrace  them. 
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Table  1 

Bolwin  and  Deal^a  ri984l  Conceptual  Framework  of 
Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior 

Stracteral  FriBt 

1.  Organizations  exist  primarily  to  accomplish 
established  goals. 

2.  For  any  organization,  there  la  a  structure 
appropriate  to  the  goals,  the  environment «  the 
technology,  and  the  participants. 

3.  Organizations  work  most  effectively  when 
environmental  turbulence  and  the  personal  preferences  of 
participants  are  constrained  by  norms  of  rationality. 

4.  Specialization  permits  higher  levels  of  individual 
expertise  and  performance. 

5.  Coordination  and  control  are  accomplished  best 
through  the  exercise  of  authority  and  impersonal  rules. 

6.  Structures  can  be  systematically  «|c.signed  and 
implemented . 

7.  Organizational  problems  usually  reflect  an 
inappropriate  structure  and  can  be  resolved  through 
redesign  and  reorganization,  (p.  32) . 

Limitations 

1.  Fails  to  see  that  human  behavior  is  sometimes  non- 
rational 

2.  It  avoids  power  and  conflict. 

3.  Rationality  only  is  applicable  in  certain  and 
predictable  processes  and  outcomes. 

Haman  Resoarcg  Frawg 

1.  Organizations  exist  to  serve  human  needs. 

2.  Organizations  and  people  need  each  other. 

3.  When  the  fit  between  the  individual  and  the 
organization  is  poor,  one  or  both  will  suffer. 

4.  When  the  fit  is  good  between  the  individual  and  the 
organization,  both  benefit. 

5.  Conflict  is  seen  as  a  failure  of  leadership. 
Limitations 

1.  It  tends  to  impose  middle  class  values. 

2.  Ignores  individual  differences. 

3.  Too  optimistic  about  integrating  individual  and 
organizational  needs. 
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4.    Has  a  negative  view  of  authority,  and  has  not 
addressed  power  and  scarce  resources. 

PftHlteal  frmaf 

1.  Most  of  the  iaportant  decisions  in  organizations 
involve  the  allocation  of  scarce  rt^sources. 

2.  Organizations  aze  coalitions  coisposed  of  a  number  of 
individuals  and  interest  groups. 

3.  Individuals  and  interest  groups  differ  in  their 
values,  preferences,  beliefs,  information,  and 
perceptions  of  reality. 

4.  Organizational  goals  and  decisions  emerge  from 
ongoing  processes  of  bargainint^,  negotiation,  and 
jockeying  for  position  among  individuals  and  groups. 

5.  Because  of  scarce  resources  and  enduring 
differences,  power  and  conflict  are  central  features  of 
organizational  life.   (p.  109} .   (Conflict  is  unavoidable 
and  car  be  productive) 

Limitations 

1.  Underestimates  the  significance  of  rational  and 
collaborative  processes. 

2.  The  frame  is  cynical  and  pessimistic. 

3.  It  tends  to  be  amoral.     It  is  not  important  what  you 
accomplish,  but  whether  you  win. 

SvMh«Hg  Framg 

Assuaptions 

1.  What  is  most  important  about  any  event  is  not  what 
happened  but  the  meaning  of  what  happened. 

2.  The  meaning  of  an  event  is  determined  not  simply  by 
what  happened  but  by  the  ways  that  humans  interpret  what 
happened • 

3.  Many  of  the  most  significant  events  and  processes  in 
organizations  are  substantially  ambiguous  or  uncertain — 
it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  know  what 
happened,  why  it  happened,  or  what  will  happen  next. 

4.  Ambiguity  and  uncertainty  undermine  rational 
approaches  to  analysis,  problem  solving,  and  decision 
making. 

5.  ffhen  faced  with  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  ^  humans 
create  symbols  to  reduce  the  ambiguity,  resolve 
confusion,  increase  predictability,  and  provide 
direction.    Events  themselves  may  remain  illogical, 
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randoa,  fluid,  and  meaningless,  but  hunan  symbols  make 
the«  eeea  otherviss  (p.  150) 

t.lmit«ttQna 

1.  Tension  with  rationality 

2.  Looks  at  appearances. 

3.  When  symbols  do  not  have  meaning,  it  backfires. 

4.  Masks  or  inflates  your  original  goals. 
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Tahlm  2 

One  gyainBle  of  Conceptualizing  Current  Practices  in 
Rural  Special  Education 

Structural  fvm^ 

1.  Classroom  isolation 

2.  A  lisited  curriculum 

3.  Mot  an  integral  part  of  school  policies 
Human  Resource  Frame 

1.  ■'Special  services**  are  most  effective 

2.  Students  are  perceived  as  having  limited  human 
potential 

Political  Frame 

1.  A  low  priority  in  budget  allocations 

2.  Special  and  general  education  compete  for  resources 

3.  Parents  and  students  have  little  bargaining  power 

Symbolic  Frame 

1.  Use  compliance  indicators  to  symbolize  meeting 
student  needs 

2.  Student  isolation  and  lack  of  peer  interaction 
conveys  a  value  of  intolerance  for  human  differences. 
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Table  3 

Keif  Poaaibilitieg  for  All  Students 
Structural  Frame 

1.  Students  attend  general  education  classrooms  in 
their  local  school. 

2.  School  policies  include  all  students  in  an 
integrated  way. 

3.  Special  and  general  education  teachers  share 
expertise • 

Human  Rewource  Frame 

1.  Practice  of  developing  optimum  human  potential  in 
each  student. 

2.  Education  seeks  to  be  focused  on  student  needs, 
rather  than  the  student  forced  to  adapt  to  the  existing 
progreuBS. 

3.  Learning  is  cooperative  rather  than  competitive,  and 
supportive  of  student  differences. 

Political  Frame 

1.  Families  and  students  with  and  without  disabilities 
form  a  united  coalition  to  obtain  more  resources  from 
state  levels. 

2.  Families  advocate  for  one  another. 

3.  Rural  districts  have  their  own  system  advocate  for 
state  level  influence. 

Symbolic  Frame 

1.  School  philosophy  and  vision  pertain  to  all 
students. 

2.  State  awards  (i.e.,  for  excellence  or  effectiveness) 
include  criteria  for  all  students. 

3.  All  school  rituals  and  ceremonies  (i.e.,  awards  day, 
graduation)  are  for  all  students. 
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Developing  Administrative  Vision 

The  decade  of  the  1980 's  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  time  that  brought  a  semblance  of  reform  to  the 
American  educational  system.    Although  it  is  clear  that 
much  of  the  reform  movement  has  been  useful  in 
refocusing  the  mission  of  public  education  in  this 
country  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  level  of  success 
of  any  reform  depends  upon  the  leadership  manifested  in 
schools  in  this  country.    Specifically,  it  can  be 
unequivocally  stated  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation 
between  an  effective  building  level  administrator  and 
the  ability  of  a  school  to  accomplish  its  expressed 
goals  and  objectives. 

Educational  studies  have  long  stressed  the 
importance  for  administrators  to  possess  both  long  and 
short  term  goals,  educational  objectives,  and  a  well 
thought  out  educational  philosophy.    These  have  been 
identified  as  significant  aspects  in  the  research 
relating  to  effective  leaders  and  leadership  capacities 
(Sweeney,   1982;  Leithwood  and  Montgomery,  1982; 
Manasse,  1985;  and  Russell,  Maggarella,  White,  and 
Maurer,  1985) .     Recently  there  has  appeared  in  the 
literature  a  much  broader  and  encompassing  concept; 
that  is  the  notion  of  vision.    Visionary  leadership  has 
emerged  as  a  significant  characteristic  of  high 
performing  building  administrators  (Blumberg  and 
Greenfield,  1980).    The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
publication.  Principal  Selection  Guide  (1987),  states 
that  "effective  school  leaders  have  broad  visions  that 
are  clear,  active,  ambitious,  and  performance  oriented" 
(p.  5) .     It  further  indicates  that  effective 
administrators  "create  conditions  to  help  them  realize 
their  vision"  (p.  6) . 

As  important  as  vision  is  to  the  effectiveness  of 
leadership,  it  is  somehow  very  elusive.     There  is  no 
item  analysis,  no  magic  formula,  and  no  one  book  that 
can  recount  how  vision  is  formed,  activated,  or 
sustained.     However,  it  is  true  that  vision  is  the 
force,  the  dream,  towards  which  effective 
administrators  contiaually  strive  in  the  shaping  of 
their  individual  schools  for  success.     It  is  also 
obvious  that  rural  administrators  today  when  confronted 
by  a  multitude  of  tasks,  overwhelming  economic 
restrictions,  and  increased  community  concerns  must 
have  a  strong  vision,    vision  provides  the  impetus  and 
power  for  rural  schools  to  achieve  success. 
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This  paper  will  provide  assistance  to  the  current 
or  potential  administrator  by  addressing  the  following 
questions:     "What  is  vision?",  "Why  is  it  important?", 
and  "How  can  one  further  clarify  or  develop  an 
educational  vision?" 

What  Is  Vision? 

The  literature  provides  a  great  many  definitions 
of  vision.     Some  of  these  definitions  are  very  general 
while  others  are  much  more  specific  and  relate  to  only 
one  specialized  aspect.    Manasse  (1985)  provided  a  very 
workable  generic  definition  by  describing  vision  as 
"the  development,  transmission,  and  implementation  of  a 
desirable  future"  (p.  150).     Batsis  (1987)  envisioned 
vision  as  more  comprehensive  than  goals  and  objectives 
because  it  allows  one  to  see  how  these  fit  into  the 
broader  structure  of  the  organization.    Hickman  and 
Silva  (1984)  described  vision  as  "a  mental  journey  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  . . .  creating  the  future  from  a 
montage  of  facts,  hopes,  dreams  ...  and  opportunities" 
(p.  151).    Shieve  and  Shoenheit  (1987)  indicated  that 
"a  vision  is  a  blueprint  of  a  desired  state.     It  is  an 
image  of  a  preferred  condition  that  we  work  to  achieve 
in  the  future"  (p.  94).    vision  may  also  deeply  impact 
the  organization  because  "exemplary  leaders  imagine  an 
exciting  . . .  and  focused  future  for  their 
organizations.     ...  They  have  visions  of  what  might  be, 
and  they  believe  they  can  make  it  happen"  (Kouzes  and 
PoL*ner,  1984,  p.  1).     In  an  extensive  study  of  eight 
highly  effective  principals,  Blumberg  and  Greenfield 
(1980)  found  that  those  with  vision  attempt  to  create 
an  environment  where  their  personal  values  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  school.    Manasse  (1982)  also 
found  that  personal  values  were  important.  She 
indicated  that  effective  administrators  have  a  vision 
of  a  school  that  is  solidly  established  and  entrenched 
on  publicly  articulated  values.     These  values  are 
openly  discussed  and  explained  within  the  educational 
community.    An  exhaustive  study  of  leadership  behavior 
by  a  team  of  University  of  Texas  researchers 
(Rutherford,  1985)  found  that  effective  administrators 
could  discuss  the  vision  of  their  school  without 
hesitation  and  could  readily  identify  both  long  range 
and  short  range  goals.     Interestingly,  this  study  found 
that  teachers  within  the  school  environment  were  well 
aware  of  the  administrative  vision  and  could  relate  it 
to  others.     Perhaps,  Bennis  and  Nanus  (1985)  said  it 
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best  when  they  stated  that  "vision  grabs**  and  is 
**coiapelling**  (p.  28) . 

In  a  recent  synthesis  of  the  literature  relating 
to  visionary  leadership,  Grady  and  LeSourd  (1988) 
identified  five  dominant  qualities  of  a  leader  with 
vision.     They  found  that  leaders  with  vision  are  deeply 
guided  and  motivated  by  personal  values.    They  also 
established  that  these  leaders  have  an  intense 
commitment  to  the  achievement  of  goals  which  they  have 
identified  as  important  for  the  organization. 
Additionally,  visionary  leaders  strive  to  develop  a 
common  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  among  all  members 
of  their  organization.    They  also  found  that  visionary 
leaders  are  organizational  innovators.    Finally,  these 
leaders  consistently  project  and  attest  to  a  future 
that  represents  something  better. 

However  one  defines  vision,  it  is  obvious  that 
truly  effective  administrators  have  one.     Vision  is 
often  highly  personal  although  it  conceivably  can  be 
shaped  a  plural  parentage  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  (Murphy,  1988).    vision  is  a  destination 
albeit  there  may  be  many  detours  and  roadblocks  before 
the  objective  is  achieved.    Vision  is  essentially 
intangible.     It  can  not  be  touched,  felt,  or  seen  but 
it  is  essential  that  it  exist.    Vision  is  a  sweet  dream 
of  the  future  regardless  of  organizational  or 
environmental  restraints.     It  provides  a  sense  of 
direction  for  the  school.     A  visionary  administrator  is 
not  afraid  of  stating,  "This  is  what  I  believe;  this  is 
what  the  school  can  accomplish;  and  this  is  where  we 
are  going  to  be  in  one  year,  five  years,  and  ten 
years.**    vision  is  a  powerful  force  that  guides, 
cajoles,  directs,  and  facilitates  accomplishment. 

Why  Is  It  Important? 

Schools  have  functicmed,  but  not  always 
successfully,  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  under  the 
precept  of  the  bureaucratic  model.     This  meant  that 
rulas,  a  system  to  enforce  compliance,  an  explicitly 
defined  structure,  and  the  specialization  of  tasks  and 
decision-making  became  the  norm.     Many  administrators 
traditionally  utilized  an  authorative  hierarchical 
style  of  leadership  (Barth,   1987) .     Control  and  order 
was  more  important  than  heretical  concepts  such  as 
creativity  and  flexibility.     However,  given  the  nature 
of  teacher  militancy  and  demands  for  active  involvement 
in  the  daily  functioning  of  the  school,  as  well  as  an 
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increased  demand  by  the  public  for  accountability,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  old  style  of  administrative 
dictat  will  no  longer  be  acceptable. 

Administrators  must  move  from  this  authoritarian, 
managerial  mode  of  operation  to  one  of  proactive 
leadership.    It  is  crucial  that  administrators  develop 
a  vision  that  not  only  calls  for  excellence  but 
establishes  an  environment  in  which  a  school  may 
achieve  excellence.    Administrators  must  be  willing  to 
ask  the  questions,  "What  are  we  doing,  is  it  working 
for  us,  can  it  be  done  in  a  better  way  to  accomplish 
our  goals?"  and  to  listen  to  the  answers  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad.    Administrators  who  are  leaders,  and 
not  simply  managers,  must  be  able  to  articulate  and 
strive  towards  the  organization  they  envision. 
Sergiovanni  (1987)  has  identified  six  principles  vital 
to  administrators  today.    These  are  the  principles  of 
cooperation,  empowerment,  responsibility, 
accountability,  meaningfulness,  and  ability-authority. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  movement  towards  a  new 
leadership  mode  does  not  mean  that  aspects  of  the 
bureaucratic  model  that  coordinate  or  enhance  the 
organization  should  be  jettisoned.    Rather,  the 
excesses  and  abuses  of  the  bureaucratic  model  should  be 
eliminated. 

An  administrator  with  vision  is  able  to  maintain  a 
focus  on  that  vision  through  any  turmoil  or  change. 
Ruthei'ford  (1985)  found  that  teachers  recognize  the 
exist^'nce  of  an  administrative  vision  with  the  result 
beinrj  that  both  they  and  students  identify  school  as  a 
good  place.     He  asct^rtained  that  visionary  leaders 
provide  meaningful  direction  to  seemingly  insignificant 
daily  activities.        vision  according  to  Littky  and 
Fried  (1988)  helps  uWify  a  school  and  raises  the 
emotional  mood  of  those  in  the  organization.  All 
within  the  successful  organization  collegially  work 
together  to  achieve  the  vij    n  and  believe  their 
contributions  are  isip^rtant     n  achieving  the  vision 
(Manasse,  IS^&d}  . 

Vision  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  school's 
administrators,  faculty,  students,  and  support  staff. 
It  helps  set  the  climate  for  the  school  because 
expectations,  goals,  a ad  purposes  are  clear  and  cogent. 
Vision  at'^ains  results  and  as  it  does  teachers  and 
students  are  aware  of  l.heir  accomplishments  and 
experi'r'nce  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  involvement. 
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Hov  to  Clarify/Develop  a  Vision 

When  one  first  begins  to  really  think  of  his/her 
educational  vision  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
begins  within  the  individual  leader.    Vision  originates 
as  a  personal  concept  and  remains  so  long  after  the 
organization  has  bought  into  it.    Vision  reflects 
personal  values,  a  personal  assessment  of  the 
organization,  personal  views  of  possibilities,  and 
one's  professional  values. 

In  developing  a  personal  vision,  one  needs  to  ask 
the  following  questions: 

What  are  my  five  greatest  strengths? 
What  are  my  five  greatest  weaknesses? 
What  are  three  things  I  value  most  in  life? 
What  style  of  leadership  am  I  most  comfortable 
with? 

What  are  the  most  important  things  I  want  to 

accomplish  in  this  school? 
How  would  I  like  to  be  remembered  as  an 

administrator? 
What  do  I  want  to  prove  as  a  leader? 

Once  these  questions  are  honestly  answered,  then 
it  is  possible  to  begin  to  formulate  or  further  clarify 
one's  vision. 

The  next  step  is  to  carefully  evaluate  one's 
answers  and  then  begin  writing  a  vision  statetnent  for 
an  individual  school  or  district.    That  vision 
statement  can  be  personal  or  organizational  and  often 
will  reflect  universal  values  such  as  equity  and 
justice  (shieve  and  Shoenheit,  1987).     As  one  writes 
this  personal  vision  statement  it  must  reflect  what  one 
wants  to  accomplish.    This  statement  should  not  be 
hampered  by  the  reality  of  organizational  or  economic 
and  political  restraints.    It  should  reflect  what  one 
ideally  want  to  accomplish,  what  the  organization 
should  be  in  an  idealistic  sense.    The  total  vision 
statement  should  be  short  and  no  longer  than  50  words. 
After  this  visionary  statement  is  written,  begin  to 
identify  strategies  for  communicating  that  vision  to 
the  faculty  and  students.     Think  of  a  daily  schedule 
and  how  one  might  convey  that  vision  through  normal 
operational  activities.     This  is  important-  because 
communication  facilitates  the  validation  of  the  vision = 

A  second  component  of  developing  and  imp leir.en ting 
vision  is  to  establish  an  organizational  one.     This  is 
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done  in  nuch  the  saxae  manner  as  for  the  personal 
vision.    Some  of  the  questions  that  can  be  asked  are: 

What  are  the  strengths  of  this  school? 
What  are  its  weaJcnesses? 

What  are  external  factors  that  help  or  hinder  the 
proper  functioning  of  this  organization? 

What  is  the  existing  relationship  between  the 
various  components  of  this  organization? 

What  are  the  interpersonal  strengths  and 
vea}uiesses  of  this  organization? 

Additional  questions  that  are  useful  have  been 
identified  by  Kouzes  and  Posner  (1987)  as: 

How  would  you  like  to  change  the  world  for 

yourself  and  your  organization? 
If  you  could  invent  the  future,  what  future  would 

you  invent  for  yourself  and  your 

organization? 
What  does  your  ideal  organization  look  like?  (p. 

102) 

After  one  has  answered  these  questions,  it  is  then 
appropriate  to  identify  how  the  knowledge  of  the 
organization  can  be  utilized  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  vision  statement.    This  is  the 
time  to  set  priorities  of  what  should  and  could  be 
accomplished  in  both  the  short  and  long  term.    This  is 
a  good  time  to  begin  to  involve  others  in  the  process 
of  establishing  methodology  for  the  implementation  of 
the  vision  as  well  as  areas  of  responsibility.  The 
more  others  are  involved  at  this  stage,  the  more 
amenable  they  are  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
successful  completion  of  a  specific  task.     This  aspect 
of  vision  is  not  easy  and  not  necessarily  tidy.  It 
behooves  the  administrator  to  not  lose  sight  of  his/her 
personal  vision.     It  remains  the  guiding  force. 

The  final  component  of  vision  is  future  vision. 
Manasse  (1985)   indicated  that  "leaders  use  future 
vision  to  focus  the  attention  of  their  organization  on 
accomplishing  the  possible  rather  than  maintaining  what 
exists"  (p.  158).     Future  vision  often  utilizes 
metaphorical  statements,  symbols,  or  personal  models. 
Pronouncements  such  as  "Striving  for  Excellence", 
"Excellence  and  Equity",  and  "A  Time  for  Greatness" 
provide  impetus  and  direction  for  the  organization. 
Future  vision  reflects  the  use  of  creativity  and 
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imagination.     It  should  indicate  the  ideal  school. 
This  provides  a  target  for  the  organization  to  strive 
towards.    As  the  future  vision  is  articulated  again,  it 
is  crucial  that  the  administrator  models  effective 
behaviors  towards  securing  the  vision. 

Shieve  and  Shoenheit  (1987)  identified  five 
distinct  steps  for  the  actualization  of  vision.  These 
are:     (1)  see  it,   (2)  own  it,   (3)  make  this  personal 
vision  a  public/organizational  one,   (4)  develop 
strategies  to  achieve  it,  and  (5)  begin  acting  on  the 
vision  (p.  99).    The  significant  aspect  is  that  a 
vision  must  be  acted  upon.     Involvement  of  others, 
selling  the  vision  through  effective  communication  and 
utilizing  resources  wisely  all  facilitate 
implementation  of  the  vision. 

Sustaining  the  Vision 

Effective  administrators  allocate  funding, 
materials,  and  time  in  pursuit  of  the  vision.  They 
also  systematically  and  judiciously  utilize 
instructional  management  strategies,  advantageous 
scheduling,  and  recognition  and  rewards  to  maintain  the 
school's  focus.    These  leaders  initiate,  monitor, 
motivate,  facilitate,  and  orchestrate  to  reach  the 
vision.    The  effective  visionary  leader  is  constantly 
in  pursuit  of  a  school  climate  that  enhances  learning 
and  advances  teacher  productivity. 

Communication  of  the  vision  is  crucial.  As 
Rutherford  (1985)  found,  others  have  to  know  what  the 
vision  is  and  be  able  to  articulate  and  publicize  it  m 
their  own  way.    That  means  the  vision  should  be 
communicated  to  everyone  that  will  listen  -  teachers, 
custodians,  bus  drivers,  students,  cooks,  parents,  and 
the  community  at  large.    People  need  to  hear  it, 
understand  in  it,  and  accept  it  before  they  can  fully 
support  it.     The  only  roadblock  to  the  scope  and 
variety  of  the  communication  is  the  limit  of  the 
administrator's  imagination.    Visionary  leaders  are 
"people"  oriented.    They  believe  that  the  vision  is 
important  and  because  they  exhibit  essential  human 
J  elation  skills  others  also  begin  to  exhibit  these 
attributes.     This  contagious  reaction  is  one  that  moves 
the  school  inexorably  toward  the  reality  of  the  vision. 

Administrators  with  vision  engage  their  staff  in 
decision  making  and  problem  solving  that  shape 
organizational  activities,  teacher  performance,  and 
student  behavior  and  learning-     This  involvement  of  the 
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staff  not  only  builds  collegiality  but  exhibits  to  all 
what  has  been  deemed  organizationally  important 
(Peterson,  1986) .    The  AASA  monograph.  Challenges  for 
School  Leaders  (1988),  identified  two  important  aspects 
that  not  only  facilitate  the  implementation  but  assist 
in  sustaining  the  vision.    The  first  is  to  periodically 
free  administrators  from  daily  tasks  so  that  a  renewal 
can  take  place  through  attendance  at  meaningful 
workshops,  conferences,  or  visits  to  other  schools 
which  have  been  identified  as  effect-i- e.    The  second 
suggestion  is  to  allow  the  administrative  staff  to 
spend  quality  time  in  the  summer  for  strategic 
planning.    This  planning  could  focus  on  how  tar  the 
rrganization  has  progressed  and  how  can  the  school  can 
continue  to  move  towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  vision 
in  the  coming  year,     if  the  vision  is  to  be  sustained, 
there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  renewal  and  an 
evaluation  of  programmatic  approaches. 

Conclusion 

This  past  decade  has  seen  tremendous  demands  and 
increased  expectations  placed  on  the  American 
educational  system.     The  effective  school  movement, 
national  reform  challenges,  and  increased  claims  to 
traditional  authority  by  faculty  and  staff  have  had  a 
profound  impact  on  both  urban  and  rural  schools  and 
administrators.     Rural  administrators  must  concern 
themselves  not  only  with  these  movements  but  also  with 
declining  economic  resources,  magnified  community 
expectations,  outmoded  facilities,  and  shrinking 
student  populations.     If  these  concerns  are  not  enough 
to  overwhelm  the  typical  rural  administrator,  then  add 
the  f?\ct  that  many  rural  administrators  also  teach  and 
serve  as  counselors  or  coaches.     It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  time  becomes  the  most  precious  commodity  to  these 
rural  leaders.     Now  to  all  of  this,  these 
administrators  are  advised  that  they  must  also  have  a 
vision. 

A  recent  study  by  Chance  and  Lingren  (1988)  of 
over  five  hundred  rural  principals  found  that  a  vast 
majority  considered  themselves  instructional  leaders 
yet  rarely  spend  time  in  teachers'  classrooms.  This 
study  also  ascertained  that  the  predominant  leaderKhin 
style  of  both  male  and  female  principals  was  more 
concerned  with  task  completion  than  with  individual 
needs  or  school  climate.     When  the  data  was  further 
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analyzed  it  was  concluded  that  administrators  often 
lack  time  to  accomplish  all  their  goals. 

Despite  these  findings,  examples  of  effective 
administrators  who  actively  practice  instructional 
leadership  serve  to  illustrate  that  outstanding 
administrators  do  find  time  to  accomplish  established 
goals.    These  principals  believe  in  effective  schools 
where  teachers  can  instruct  and  all  students  can  learn. 
These  administrators  possess  vision.     Successful  rural 
administrators  are  more  than  officers;  they  are 
leaders.    Leaders  understand  that  without  direction  and 
purpose;  progrsims,  facilities,  and  morale  will  slowly 
begin  to  deteriorate,  accelerating  as  time  passes.  To 
prevent  this  rural  administrators  must  prioritize 
activities  and  goals,  involve  others  in  decision 
making,  continue  their  professional  growth,  and  provide 
impetus  and  guidance  to  the  school.    They  must  also,  as 
Bartli  (1988)  states,  believe  in  teachers,  attribute 
much  success  to  them,  and  not  be  afraid  to  admit  that 
an  administrator  may  not  know  everything  and  may  need 
assistance.    Simply  put,  the  successful,  effective 
administrator  must  develop,  implement,  and  sustain  the 
visioii  of  not  what  the  school  should  be  but  what  the 
school  will  be.    Vision,  therefore,  should  be  an 
administrator's  first  priority. 

Rural  schools  are  a  reality  of  the  American  public 
educational  system.     These  schools  should  never  assume 
they  are  second  class  or  handicapped  because  of  that 
ruralness.     Instead,  with  a  vision,  they  can  capitalize 
on  and  utilize  the  attributes  that  ruralness  and 
smallness  provides,  and  they  can  become  great.  Vision 
provides  only  the  destination,  but  when  a  visionary 
leader  collaborates  with  the  stakeholders  of  the 
school,  the  trip  can  be  an  exciting  and  rewarding  one. 
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EDUCATION  AND  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
AT-RISK  RURAL  ADULTS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  University  of  Tennessee  operates  multi-purpose 
educational  programs  in  Service  Delivery  Area  4,  Tennessee. 
The  programs  are  located  in  four  rural  comrounities  serving 
at-risk  adults  in  Anderson,  Blount,  Campbell,  Cumberland, 
Loudon,  Morgan,  and  Roane  counties.  The  program  offers 
supplemental  services  to  participants  not  presently  being 
served  or  who  do  not  qualify  for  program  activities.  The 
program  coordinates  training  and  educational  activities  with 
ongoing  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  administrative  offices 
and  otK.-i.  program  operations.  Referral/partnership 
agrtemei  r  .4."  ■  arranged  for  those  participants  who  need  to 
compirit^'^    '     ■   "SD  or  to  obtain  private-sector  employment. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  t..e  program  is  to  provide  educational 
and  employiv.ent  services  to  a  large  percentage  of  high  school 
dropouts  ana  unemployed  individuals.  The  program  is 
designed  to  offer  supplemental  services  and  coordinate  job 
development  and  placement  with  JTPa  administrative 
personnel.    Specific  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

1.  to  enroll  participants  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts, 

2.  to  provide  information  that  will  assist  the 
participant  in  selecting  a  realistic  career  goal, 

3.  to  conduct  individual  and  group  counseling  in  order 
to  develop  life  coping  skills, 

4.  to  teach  pre-GED/GED  classes  that  will  enable 
-  participants  to  transfer  into  the  primary 

labor  force, 

5.  to  teach  employment,  communication,  comprehension, 
and  computational  skills  needed  to  enter  the  labor 
market, 

6.  to  teach  proper  inter  'iew  techniques, 
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7.  to  develop    realistic  job  opportunities  and 
transferable  employability  skills, 

8.  to  place  participants  using  private  sector 
employment  opportunities,  and 

9.  to  conduct  post-placement  follow-up  activities  to 
ensure  job  retention. 

RELE\^ANCE 

Program  activities  include  basic  education,  life  skills 
and  motivational  training,  and  pre-employment  training.  The 
program  serves  youth  and  adults  who  need  educational 
assistance,  individuals  who  have  already  dropped  out  of  high 
school,  welfare  and  other  recipients  or  government 
assistance,  and  displaced  homemakers.  The  program  is 
structured  and  designed  to  help  remove  barriers  to 
employment  commonly  experienced  by  this  group.  These 
barriers  include  low  self-esteem^  poor  academic  skills,  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work,  and  the  lack  of 
essential  job-seeking  and  retention  skills.  The 
instructional  format  is  competency  based  which  leads 
participants  to  attain  specific  education,  employment  and 
similar  skills  in  order  to  function  successfully  in  society. 

Reaching  individuals  in  rural  areas  can  be  more 
difficult  than  trying  to  develop  a  program  for  their  large 
city  counterparts.  Not  only  do  resources  tend  to  be 
limited,  but  geographic  areas  are  larger  and  populations 
are  smaller.  As  a  result,  many  service  providers  are 
needed  in  rural  areas  because  there  are  generally  fewer 
sources  of  help. 

Those  who  are  academically  deficient  usually  have 
higher  unemployment  rates,  longer  periods  of  unemployment, 
and  lower  wages  when  they  do  find  work.  Often  they  leave 
school  because  of  an  unhappy  experience  (low  self-esteem, 
poor  academic  performance,  family  difficulties  or  impending 
parenthood) .  Circumstances  such  as  these  make  finding  and 
keeping  a  job  nearly  impossible.  Many  have  little  or  no 
work  experience  and  lack  essential  job-finding  skills.  The 
ability  to  understand  and  respond  to  a  "classified  ad",  to 
schedule  and  complete  an  interview,  or  to  fill  out  an 
application  form  are  difficult  and  almost  impossible  tasks. 
If  one  does  become  ^anployed,  he  or  she  may  not  possess  the 
essential  work  habits  such  as  punctuality,  neatness,  and 
politeness  needed  to  retain  and  succeed  on  the  job. 
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RECRUITMENT  AND  ASSESSMENT 


The  progrcun  staff  recruits  participants  by  establishing 
contacts  with  community  organizations  and  institutions  that 
serve  the  target  population.  The  purpose  of  these  contacts 
is  to  inform  the  community  about  the  establishment  of  the 
program,  to  build  relationships,  and  to  discuss  and 
negotiate  agreements  for  referrals  and  resource  exchanges. 
Examples  of  organizations  that  are  contacted  include  public 
high  schools,  government  assistance  offices,  and  community- 
based  organizations.  Contacts  are  made  through  business 
visits,  telephone  calls,  group  presentations  and  mass 
mailings. 

An  assessment  of  each  participant's  educational 
personal  needs  is  conducted  upon  his  or  her  acceptance  into 
the  program.  The  purpose  of  the  assessmfit  is  to  obtain 
information  about  the  participant's  vocational,  academic, 
and  motivational  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  order  to  design 
an  appropriate  individualized  plan  for  each  person.  Formal 
and  standardized  tests  are  administered  to  determine 
c^cademic  levels.  A  job  readiness  assessment  test  and  an 
untimed  mult  -pie  choice  examination  are  used  to  measure  each 
participant's  understanding  of  the  "work  a  day"  world. 

GENER^X  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  (GED)  INSTRUCTION 

Participants  for  the  program  of  at-risk  rural  adults 
usually  require  remedial  instruction  to  improve  their 
skills.  Some  participants  with  low  academic  skills  require 
basic  skills  on  pre-GED  instruction.  Others  with  higher 
academic  skill  need  instruction  which  prepares  them  to 
receive  the  GED  diploma.  Whatever  the  academic  skills  are 
upon  entry  into  the  progreun,  participants  receive 
instruction  that  is  designed  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 
Instruction  is  developed  and  presented  in  a  way  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  success  in  the  program  which  will  increase 
the  possibility  of  success  in  the  private  sector. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  began  administering  the  1988 
edition  of  the  GED  examination  on  September  1,  1988.  Test 
items  on  this  edition  are  classified  according  to  Bloom's 
Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives.  Items  on  the  test  focus 
on  use  rather  than  merely  the  recitation  of  knowledge  and 
information.  Mere  recall  of  information  is  not  measured. 
Instead  the  test  includes  items  that  require  a  higher  level 
of  cognitive  skills.  The  progr.am  utilizes  a  well  designed 
competency  based  curriculum  applicable  to  the  new  GED  test. 
Pre  and  post  tests  are  administered  to  determine  competency 
in  each  instructional  area. 
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PRE-EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  (PET) 

The  PET  segment  is  the  foundation  and  essential 
portion  of  the  program.  Maay  participants  have  never  been 
employed  by  private  sector  employers;  therefore,  they  are 
unaware  of  the  initial  requirement  needed  for  entry  level 
employment.  Others  have  been  employed  but  have  been  unable 
to  hold  a  position  due  to  poor  work  habits  or  lack  of  basic 
job  skills. 

PET  is  largely  preparation  for  entry  into  the  labor 
market.  Content  of  the  curriculum  consists  of  completing 
job  applications  identifying  job  openings,  developing 
interviewing  techniques,  personality  development  and  work 
adjustment  which  includes  grooming,  punctuality,  attendance, 
seeking  help,  accepting  supervision  and  problem  solving. 
Techniques  utilized  in  PET  are  group  discussions,  role 
playing,  simulated  interviews,  outside  speakers  and  field 
observations . 

The  ultimate  results  of  PET  are  to  have  participants 
understand  the  hiring  process  from  the  employer's 
perspective  and  to  understand  realistic  job  options 
available  to  them.  Such  understanding  will  facilitate  an 
appropriate  and  useful  job  placement  for  both  the 
participant  and  the  employer. 

The  program  also  includes  life  skills  training  as  part 
of  the  educational  component.  This  training  complements 
academic  and  pre-employment  instructions  by  insuring  that 
participants  master  necessary  skills  needed  in  every  day 
living  situations  such  as: 

1.  coiranunity  resources, 

2.  consumer  affairs, 

3.  go/ernment  and  law, 

4.  health  and  safety, 

5.  occupational  knowledge  (follow-up  to  PET), 

PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES 

The    prevailing    goal  of    the    program    is    to  provide 

pre-employment      training  leading      to      private  sector 

placements.  Unsubsidized  employment  is  achieved  through 
private  sector  employment. 

Overcoming  employers'  resistance  to  employment  of  high 
school  dropouts  is  a  primary  objective  of  the  staff.  Most 
employers  prefer  hiring  high  school  graduates.  The  specific 
objectives  of  private  sector  placement  activities  can 
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eliminate  barriers  to  employments  such  as: 

1.  attitudes  and  values:    High  school  dropouts 
frequently  have    poor  self-images  or  distorted  work 
values  and  an  absence  of  salable  skills. 

2.  lack  of  job  skills:    The  employer  may  view  lack  of 
skills  and  exit  from  high  school  as  evidence  that 
the  participant  will  not  perform  well    on  the  job. 

3.  stereotypes  of  the  high  school  dropout: 
Considerable  resistance  to  the  employment  of  high 
school  dropouts  stems  from  stereotypes  about  their 
motivation,  attitudes,  and  behaviors. 

4.  transportation:    A  significant  problem  for  high 
school  dropouts  is  getting  to  work.  Special 
arrangements  are  made  and  assistance  is  given  to 
insure  that  participants  transportation  needs 
are  met. 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  is  that  participants  are 
given  extensive  follow-up  services  after  placement  by  the 
staff.  Private  sector  placement  activities  do  not  stop 
after  the  participant  is  placed.  If  the  employment 
situation  of  the  at-risk  rural  adult  is  to  be  stabiliz<3d,  a 
system  of  post-placement  activities  will  serve  both  the 
employer  and  the  participant.  Survival  on  the  job  can  be 
enhanced  wich  post-placement  procedures  of  visiting  the  job 
site  and  working  with  the  participants,  and  their  irranediate 
supervisor  on  problems  that  exist  or  may  emerge.  It  is  the 
role  of  the  stai'f  to  recognize  difficulties  encountered  on 
the  job  and  to  reverse  the  negative  behavior  into  positive 
learning  experiences. 

Participants  who  are  terminated  into  training  related 
employment  will  be  eligible  to  receive  ninety  (90)  days  of 
post-placement  services  following  termination  from  the 
program.  This  will  allow  participants  to  remain  in 
educational  instruction  in  order  to  c«nplete 
QED  preparation. 

EMPLOYER  PARTICIPATION 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Education  and  Training 
Program  is  designed  to  provide  supplemental  training 
services  and  to  coordinate  job  development  and  placement 
activities.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  program  to 
develop  participants  to  be  motivated,  dependable,  honest, 
neat  and  good  workers  in  order  to  be  employed  to  fill  job 
openings.    The  staff  screens  and  assesses  participants  in 
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order  that  business,  industry,  and  government  in  the 
counties  of  Anderson,  Blount,  Campbell,  Cximberland,  Loudon, 
Morgan,  and  Roane    can  offer  employment. 

Participants  are  employed  in  occupational  areas  such 
as  building  services,  construction,  health  care, 
hospitality/ restaurant ,  industrial  trades,  manufacturing/ 
production,  office/clerical,  and  retail/wholesale.  Both 
staff  and  employers  cooperate  together  in  the  placement  of 
participants  in  a  position  where  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  successful  in  the  private  sector. 

PKJGRAM  ACCCWPLISHMENTS 

A  total  of  137  participants  were  enrolled  in  the  four 
programs  as  of  November  30,  1988  (Table  I).  Forty-two  were 
enrolled  in  Blount  County,  50  enrolled  in  Crosssville,  29 
enrolled  in  LaFollette  and  16  enrolled  in  Oliver  Springs. 
A  total  of  45  participants  were  in  basic  skills 
instruction.  Ninety-two  were  enrolled  in  GED  instruction; 
32  in  Blount  County,  37  in  Crossville,  15  in  LaFollette,  and 
8  in  Oliver  Springs.  A  total  of  41  in  the  four  programs 
attempted  the  GED  test  and  36  achieved  the  competency  level. 

A  total  of  54  participants  were  employed  in  the  seven 
county  area.  Most  of  the  participants  were  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  four  communities  previously  mentioned. 
Employers  were  generally  pleased  with  the  participants 
performance  on  the  job.  As  the  positive  image  of  the 
program  grows  in  the  business  comunity  more  successful 
placements  will  be  made. 

The  percent  of  the  agreed  upon  goals  by  the  program 
director  and  the  funding  agency  was  achieved.  Since  the 
four  satellite  program  just  began  in  January  1988,  realistic 
goals  were  established.  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  and 
the  administration  are  pleased  with  the  overall  success  of 
the  multi-phased  coimnunity  progrsun  for  at-risk  rural  adults. 
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TABLE  I 


BLOUNT  COUNTY,  CROSSVXLLE,  LAFOLLETTE,  OLIVER  SPRINGS 
CUNULAl'IVE  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY  R2TORT 
JULY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1988 


PROGRAM 

TOTAL  1 
ENROLLED 

1  BASIC 
SKILLS 

1  GEO 

ATTENFT 
1  GEO 

1  PASSED 
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THE  CCmJNITY  TRANSITION  CENTER  (CTC)  MODEL 

Introduction 

The  Coifflnunity  Transition  Center  (CTC)  is  a  way  of  conceptualizing  and 
organizing  the  employment  related  needs  of  youth  with  mild  handicaps  exiting 
the  secondary  public  schools.    The  Model  is  founded  on  a  number  of  successful 
principles  in  the  other  projects  (O'Alonzo  and  Owen,  1985)  and  on  those 
identified  in  Project  ADAPT  (Thomas,  Coker,  and  Czerlinsky,  1988)  which 
increased  the  ability  of  secondary  schools  to  provide  transitioning  programs 
for  their  mildly  handicapped  youth.    The  Model  emphasizes  the  lead  role  of 
the  secondary  school  system  in  initiating  transition  programming,  the  need 
for  the  school  to  establish  work  experience  programs,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  active  network  between  the  secondary  school  and  post -secondary  settings 
to  assist  students  in  their  transition  from  school  to  the  community. 

The  CTC  Model  is  being  tested  in  six  different  school  districts  in  west- 
central  Wisconsin.    There  are  coiraiion  transition  competencies  that  need  to  be 
addressed  for  successful  transitioning  of  students,  but  there  are  several 
different  ways  that  school  district  can  organize  their  program.    This  program 
has  been  targeted  toward  rural  secondary- aged  learning  disabled  and  other 
mildly  handicapped  students  who  have  been  mainstreamed  into  the  general 
education  classes.    The  program  is  currently  operational  in  six  school 
districts  in  West  Central  Wisconsin.    The  1987-88  total  enrollment  in  Grades 
9-12  ranges  from  178  in  Turtle  Lake  to  650  in  New  Richmond  with  the  others 
falling  in  between:    276  in  Elk  Mound,  320  in  Prescott,  369  in  Unity,  and  483 
in  Barron. 

The  model  is  organized  around  a  "Center"  that  can  be  individually 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  a  conanunity.    Urban  or  large  school  districts  often 
can  establish  such  a  Center  to  meet  their  needs.    In  rural  areas,  the 
conmunity  may  be  a  defined  geographical  area  that  encompasses  several  school 
districts.    This  allows  rural  school  districts  to  pool  resources  to  implement 
the  model.  The  Center  may  located  within  a  school  district,  cooperative 
education  service  area  organization,  rehabilitation  center,  vocational 
technical  school,  coiwnunity  college,  or  any  appropriate  setting.    Though  it 
is  recommended  that  a  "Center"  exist,  it  is  not  necessary  if  the  components 
of  the  Conanunity  Transition  Center  can  be  organized  into  axisting  structures. 
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The  objectives  of  this  Training  Institute  are  to: 


1)  Enhance  the  ability  of  the  teacher  participants  to  provide  employment 
preparation  skills  to  their  handicapped  youth  in  the  school  and 
connunlty, 

2)  Describe  the  needs  of  mildly  handicapped  youth  for  direct  services 
and  programs  beyond  the  school's  capacity,  and 

3)  Provide  practical  techniques  for  accessing  and  pooling  resources 
through  interagency  collaboration  among  secondary  schcols,  post- 
secondary  educational  settings,  adult  human  services  providers,  and 
employers. 

The  next  sections  describe  the  foundations  of  the  CTC  Hodfil  in  which  the 
Institute  training  involved  the  participants  in  discussions  for  developing 
potential  organization  schemes  and  implementing  transition  techniques. 

Model  Components 

The  CTC  Ho'*:!  consists  of  three  major  components:  School -Based  Program, 
CTC  Service  Capacity,  and  Networking. 

Comoonent  I:  School -Based  Program 

One  of  the  CTC  's  primary  goals  is  to  assist  schools  to  develop  effective 
programs  that  provide  employment  preparation  for  their  students.    Much  of 
this  activity  Is  related  to  the  implementation  of  a  three  part  Functional 
Transition  Curriculum  and  the  organization  to  support  it.    The  curriculum 
consist  of  three  phases  that  are  implemented  during  the  senior  year: 

Employment  Readiness  Assessment, 

Job  Seeking  Skills,  and 

Structured  Job  Search 

The  curriculum  focuses  the  teachers'  activities  on  transitional 
programming  in  the  secondary  setting.   Assessment  procedures,  instruments, 
manuals,  and  realistic  objectives  are  available  from  this  program-  This 
component  of  the  Model  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  development  of  those 
vocational  preparation  and  employment  activities  that  can  and  should  be 
pursued  within  the  secondary  school  setting.     The  curriculum  encompasses 
concepts  that  are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act's  (JTPA)  focus  on  pre-employment  (school  based)  skills  and 
work  maturity  (employer  based)  skills.    The  model  program  utilizes  the 
concepts  of  curriculum  based  functional  assessment  and  offers  differ  levels 
of  assessment  based  on  the  needs  of  the  student  and  competency  of  school 
personnel.    A  necessary  part  of  this  component  u  a  work  experience  program 
and  active  administrative  support. 
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The  second  aspect  of  the  school  based  component  Is  the  organizational 
structure  to  support  and  coordinate  the  transition  program.    School  develop 
Internal  Local  Transition  Teams  which  consist  of  the  key  players  in  the 
school.    In  Wisconsin,  these  players  are  typically  the  special  education 
teachers  a$<1gned  to  the  different  classification  of  handicaps  such  as 
Learning  Disabilities  (LD),  Emotionally  Disturbed  (ED),  and  Educable  Mental 
Retardation  (EMR);  the  special  education  director,  local  vocational  education 
coordinator  (LVECj,  and  the  guidance  counselor.   Others  "^ay  be  Involved 
depending  on  the  school's  organization  such  as  staff  provided  through 
relationship  with  JTPA  monies.   The  foci  of  the  Transition  Team  are  1) 
developing,  maintaining,  monitoring,  and  revising  the  schools  transition 
programming  and  Z)  participation  in  writing  and  implementing  Individual 
Transition  Plans  (ITP)  for  their  students.   The  ITP  is  Important  both  for  the 
student  and  the  school  in  order  to  maintain  a  focus  on  the  successful  entry 
into  the  post-secondary  goal  (employment,  vocational  training,  or  education) 
and  having  adequate  support  for  the  goal.    Part  of  the  school's  transition 
programming  must  include  an  active  Involvement  of  the  parents.    Finally,  the 
Transition  Team  needs  to  address  Issues  within  the  school  regarding: 

1)  Scheduling  a  credit  class  for  employment  readiness/career 
training, 

2}  Organizing  the  Special  Education  Staff  so  that  both  classroom 
and  community -based  transition  activities  are  conducted, 

3)  Providing  adequate  release  time  for  teachers  to  conduct  the 
transition  programs  Including  time  for  at  least  one  teacher  to  work 
with  the  employer  and  conmiunity, 

4)  Developing  work  experience.  Cooperative  Education,  and  other 
programs  which  allow  students  to  be  in  the  comnunity  during  part  of 
the  school  day  or  week, 

5)  Working  out  difficult  problems  in  transportation,  liability,  and 
parental  support, 

6)  Developing  a  working  relationship  with  adult  service  providers 
in  the  coimnunity,  and 

7)  Maintaining  the  program  when  difficulties  and  barriers  occur. 


Component  Z:    CTC  Service  Capacity 

Though  secondary  schools  must  be  responsible  for  initiating  a  transition 
program,  there  are  limitations  to  the  schoolr'  capacity.    The  CTC  Model 
offers  a  way  of  organizing  and  conceptualizing  the  types  of  additional 
services  that  may  need  to  be  provided.    This  component  consists  of  several 
activities  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  school,  and 
adult  service  agencies.    During  the  establishment  phase  of  the  CTC,  the 
project  staff  provides  direct  technical  assistance  and  matching  community- 
based  resources  with  student  needs  in  the  following  areas: 
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Comprehensive  Vocational  Assessments.    Vocational  exploration  and 
assessment  are  provided  for  development  of  the  individual  education  plan 
and  individual  transition  plan,  as  appropriate,  using  a  combination  of 
psych(Ni»trics,  work  samples,  and  community  based  situational  assessments 
selected  secondary  sites  and  within  the  community. 

EmDiovment  Training  Skills.    Students  are  trained  in  social  adaptive 
skills,  job  keeping/ job  seeking  skills  either  in  the  schools  and 
community. 

Job  Trvouts.    Temporary  placements  in  industry  are  used  for  allowing  the 
student  to  gain  meaningful  experiences  and  build  their  resumes,  and 
sometimes  lead  to  full  or  part-time  employment. 

On-the-Job  Training.    These  opportunities  are  arranged  through  the 
participating  employers  in  the  CTC  network. 

Thirteenth  Year  Education  for  Employment  Programs.    A  combination  of 
employment  preparation  and  educational  program  are  developed  on  an 
individual  basis  for  high  school  graduates  with  handicaps  and  are 
targeted  toward  providing   educational,  vocational,  and  employment 
preparation  training  courses  to  achieve  competitive  employment.  These 
courses  may  be  given  at  the  University  or  Vocational  School  in  a 
combination  of  credit,  non-credit,  and  continuing  education  credit 
courses. 

Structured  Job  Search.    The  CTC  provides  direct  placement  services 
utilizing  a  modified  job  club  approach  for  students  leaving  secondary  or 
post-secondary  schools. 

Accessing  Post-Secondary  Education.    The  CTC  assists  students  in 
admissions  planning  and  guidance  into  vocational  education,  building 
trade  apprenticeships,  and  four-year  universities  in  the  area. 

Counsel  1  no.  Individual  counseling  is  provided  as  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  vocational  decision-making  process  and  for  personal  well  being. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  schools  to  provide  appropriate 
prograrraning  during  the  school  year,  the  CTC  staff  work  with  the  schools  and 
others  in  the  following  areas: 

Coaching.    Educational  or  job  coaching  following  placement,  or  in 
conjunction  with  placement,  will  be  provided  to  students  as 
necessary. 

Follow-up.    Following-up  and  monitoring  of  students  will  be  done  to 
determine  the  need  for  further  services  and  the  effectiveness  of 
programs . 

Community  Information  Resource.    The  CTC  provides  information  on 
employment,  education,  and  available  services  in  the  area. 
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Career  Development  and  Re-tra1ninq.    The  CTC  will  be  available  on  a 
continuous  basis  to  assist  those  who  have  needs  for  career  mobility 
or  require  training  or  support  services  to  maintain  or  regain 
e^)1oynent. 

Technical  Support.    Consultation  will  be  provided  by  the  CTC  staff 
to  various  educational  settings  and  employment  settings  on  services 
which  assist  malnstreaming  or  maintaining  the  stuoent  in  post- 
secondary  settings. 

These  primary  elements  require  the  establishment  of  linkages  with  other 
coirenunlty  based  programs  to  obtain  needed  support  services  for  youth  in  the 
secondary  setting  or  at  the  CTC,  work  with  parents/family,  and  referral  of 
students  to  other  community  based  programs. 

Component  III:    The  Transition  Steering  Consnittee  (TSC) 

The  CTC  Model  is  currently  based  on  working  with  several  schools  in  a 
geographical  area.   A  Transition  Steering  Committee  (TSC)  was  developed  as 
the  primary  mechanism  for  bridging  between  the  various  coimnunlty  resources, 
the  secondary  schools,  and  the  CTC.    The  TSC  serves  several  functional  and 
advisory  roles.    Functionally,  the  TSC  assist  a  variety  of  students  by 
providing  direct  services,  employment,  or  education.    Informal  and  formal 
(cooperative  agreements)  linkages  among  employers,  educators,  and  service 
providers  need  to  be  established  in  to  provide  access  to  finite  resources  in 
the  community  or  geographical  area.    In  their  advisory  role,  the  initial 
focus  of  the  TSC  has  been  on  the  CTC  and  how  It  best  serves  the  student 
interests.    The  advisory  role,  however,  extends  beyond  the  CTC.  Employers, 
parents/family,  educators,  and  others  will  become  active  In  determining  how 
the  various  resources  should  and  could  be  used  for  the  successful  transition 
of  handicapped  youth  in  their-  coiranunity. 

The  Transition  Staering  Conmittee  includes  secondary  schools,  community 
based  service  providers,  funding  sources  for  services,  other  educational  and 
training  sources,  unions  and  employers.    This  network  assists  in  the 
following  areas: 

Advisory.    The  TSC  advises  the  CTC  on  its  organization,  programs, 
and  evaluation  of  impact. 

Functional.    The  TSC  provides: 

-  referrals  to  the  CTC 

-  funding  for  various  programs  within  CTC 

-  funding  for  services  outside  the  CTC 

-  transitional  support  services  within  their  setting 

-  training,  OJT,  and  education 

-  employment 
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The  Transition  Steering  Consnittee  elects  its  own  Chair  from  the 
following  potential  membership  representing: 

A.  Vocational  Technical  Sch'^ol 

B.  CESA/Secondary  School 

C.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

D.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

E.  JTPA/PIC  Council 

F.  Employers/Chamber  of  Commerce 

G.  Building  trades  apprenticeship 

H.  Unions 

I.  Parent/family  or  advocates 
J.  Consumers 

H.  University 

Model  Benefits 

The  model  has  several  benefits.    The  primary  one  is  that  it  provides  a 
way  to  organize  and  evaluate  transition  progransning  among  the  various  key 
players  in  the  school  (special  education,  vocational  education,  regular 
educavion,  pupil  services/guidance,  and  administration),  adult  service 
providers,  and  consminity  resources.    Secondly,  transitioning  needs  of 
students  are  addressed  regardless  of  requirements  for  eligibility  or 
certification  for  services  by  agencies  external  to  the  school.    It  provides  a 
resource  place  for  students  during  the  critical  transition  junction  -  just 
after  leaving  school  and  while  adjusting  to  post>secondary  settings.  It 
requires  key  players  in  the  school  and  consnunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  operating  characteristics  of  the  various  players' 
organization.    It  is  a  starting  point  around  which  a  comprehensive  career 
education  and  transition  programs  can  be  built. 
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HIV/AIDS  STUDENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Pol  icy  Do  vt'  1  opmt'nl   .jud  Progr.im   Imp  1  ^MnonLa  t:  i  on 


Synopsis 


This  conioronce  prosont;i  t  io!i  paper  .iddrossos  onv  at  tho  most  signilicant  issues 
lacing  Ar.^orican  oducaLion  today:  HIV/AIDS  sfudonts  in  ihv  public  schools, 
Essential Ly,  this  paper  will  tocus  on  the  development  of  school  board  policy  and 
program  implementation  with  respect  to  providing  an  appropriate  educational 
environment  for  the  aforementioned  students. 

Through  the  actu<il  experierce  of  dtwelopi*ig  <3nd  implementing  school  board 
policy,  considerations  will  be  presented  to  members  of  the  audience  for 
practical  application  in  rneir  day  to  day  operations.  The  primary  intent  will 
be  to  highlight  specil'ic  pittalls,  which  must  be  acknowledged  in  order  to  avoid 
potenti<il  lit<igation,  when  developing  school  bo<i  rd  policy  and  initiating  a 
delivery  system  ot  ediicational  programs  and  rt^lated  services.  This  presentation 
p<iper  has  relevance  tor  any  public  schoo'  entity,  wht^ther  it  hv  rur<ii  or  urban, 
in  chat  both  [)olicv  and  program  must  insuri'  that  an  individual's  basi'"  rights 
are  not  violated  as  s<*t  forth  by  the  ("ons  t  i  t  ut  ion  and  judicial  system  ol  the 
Uni  ted  Stat  i'S  . 

Int roduct  ion 

The  HIV/AIDS  crisis  has  brought  us  lace  to  Incv  with  coinph'x  medical  and  social 
challenges  unparalleled  in  this  century.  The  rragnitude  of  this  tragic  t'[)idrmic 
is  miMsured  not  ofily  in  [  hv  cost  of  human  lite,  l)ut  <!  1  so  the  i^nornious  tinadcial 
burdens  ot,  liealth  care  and  lost  productivity  which  c/ich  and  t'Veryofie  ot  u;".,  as 
well   as   futurt^  gne  rat  ions,   will   ult  innately  i)t.'ar- 

Authoritii-s  in  the  lifld  of  t'p  i  d<Mn  i  o  1  ogy  readily  coiKur  that  th^-re  u'c  really 
two  epidi'iTHcs  related  to  Hiv'/AlbS:  a!i  epidcMiilc  oi  i  1  1  iU'ss  and  an  cpidt'uuc  ut 
t  i'a  r .  Thf  costs  ol  tht^  t'pidt'Tnie  n{  i  i\\x'  are  i  inme<< -^^u  ^m[)  I  e  -  tin'  destrucf  ion  of 
sane  and  ratiotial  ht4iavi(>r  -  nt'f(i  1  »•  s  ^  ini)nina(H^  (J  i  s<  r  i  id  i  <i  f  i  on  -  (Uxi,  o((.<.mi  the 
destruction  of  relationships  and  support  systetns  at  a  L  idte  wh<.*n  tney  are  [iiost 
needed  - 


The  question  often  arises,  **Whoro  do  wo  ^l.ivl'!''  Noodloss  to  say  ihoro  jro  many 
bt?ginnings,  but  the  first  immodiato  action  one  can  take  is  that  ''£hj_ngo  Starts: 
With  Our  Own  At  t  i  t^jdc  s Fear,  anger  and  the  urge  to  blarne  are  our  most  common 
response.  Sadly  enouj^-h,  Horne  of  our  most  instinctive  attitudes  about  HIV/AIDS 
are  negative  ones;  if  ve  don't  admit  that  and  work  to  undv=>rstand  ^^why  and  how/' 
such  attitudes  can  control   our  .ecisions  and  behaviors   m  very  destructive  ways. 

Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Un^ ted  States,  gathered  a  number  of 
experts  to  study  HIV/AIDS.  One  ot  the  findings  .ind  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Surgeon  General's  Report  was  that  educat  ion,  as  an  agent  ot  social  change, 
can  become  a  formidable  instrument  in  the  prevention  of  HIV/AIDS.  Therefore, 
the  responsibility  for  providing  educational  programs  *  In  toto'*  now  rests  with 
federal,  state,  and  local  public  education  agencies  in  terms  of  the  preventative 
aspects  as  well  as  those  dealing  with  individuals  already  possessing  the 
HIV/AIDS  infection. 

In  General  ^oop's  closing  remarks  to  the  workshop  committee  on  HIV/AIDS,  there 
were    two   poignant    quott.  ''Unr    [   we    find   a   vaccine   or  cure,    the   only  way  to 

stop  the  spread  of  AIDS  is  tatough  education"  and,  '»The  public  must  become 
comfortable  with  the  knowledge  that  quarantine  is  not  the  answer  to  preventing 
the  spread  of  AIDS.     FH.  cation  is.'' 


Realities  of  Life 

Children  and  families  have  been  driven  from  their  schools  and  communities  by 
anger,  insults,  and  physical  abuse  generated  through  the  ignorance  and  fear  of 
individuals.  The  discussion  ot  HIV/AIUS  remains  an  unpopular  and  sensitive 
iSLue.  As  policy  is  developed  and  educational  programs  are  implemented,  there 
will  be  confrontations  and  difficult  situations.  To  put  the  issue  of  HIV/AIDS 
contagiousness  in  perspective,  the  following  results  t rom  the  Harris  Poll 
conducted  in  April  1938  will  perhaps  help  responsible  persons  face  these 
difficult  encounters   in  a  more  calm,   contidt^nt  manner. 

"  Thre('  to  seven  percent  ol  all  AIDS  cases,  adults  and  children,  are 
mysteries.  Parents  of  healthy  children  point  to  these  unexplained  cases  as 
proof   that  AIDS  can  be  transmitted   in  unknowfi  ways. 

-  A  more  dangerous  game  is  played  each  time  parents  take-  their  children  for  a 
automobi le  r ide .  It  is  est  imated  that  one  out  ol  every  1  5,000  chi Idren 
will  die   in  a  rotor  vehicle  accident. 

-  Estimates  project  that  a  child  stands  a  one  in  26-000  chance  of  acquiring 
AIDS.  Of  500  children  ini<>cfed  with  rh-  virus,  the  odds  are  even  more 
improbable  -  one  in  104,000. 
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-  Based  on  the  statistics  *and  the  fact  that  n£  children  have  beon  intectod  in 
a  classroom  setting,  medical  authorities,  led  by  the  Federal  Centers  tor 
Disease  Control,  firmly  insist  that  AIDS  is  not  transmitted  by  cafual 
contact*  It  is  only  spread  by  intimate  sexual  contact,  contaminated  blood 
products,  shearing  a  intravenous  needle  or  congen  i  ta  1  ly ,  from  mother  to 
newborn.  Since  children  are  not  sexually  active  and  most  bleeding  can  be 
controlled,  authorities  believe  the  majority  of  children  with  AIDS  can 
attend  school  with  their  c  lassmates . 

-  Some  prrents  and  school  officials  believe  the  term  **casual**  more  aptly 
describes  the  experts'  attitude  toward  the  most  frightening  disease  of  our 
time*  Subsequently,  even  though  some  parents  are  not  opposed  to  the 
enrollment  of  children  with  AIDS,  there  is  belief  that  les  t.-ict  ions  should 
be  placed  on  what  these  students  can  do  and  where  they  go. 

Most  parents  surveyed  (411  nationwide)  said  they  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  send 
their  child  to  a  scIjooI  attended  by  a  student  with  AIDS  or   its  antibodies. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  they  would  send  their  child  to 
school  with  an  aids  infected  student;  76%,  if  the  student  in  question  had 
antibodies,  but  no  symptoms. 

-  Parents  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support  for  AIDS  education  in  tne 
schools  - 

-  Younger  p^irtMUs  were  more  likely  than  oldt»r  parents  to  kvop  their  children 
home   from  school   if   another  student  had  AIDS  (2b%}, 

Parents  with  very  young  children  were  less  willing  to  seTiJ  them  to  school 
(  587n)  thari  parents  with  older  children  (67%)  or  parents  oi    teenager  ?  (747n), 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  parents  thought  schools  should  be  i  <  -ired  to 
reveal  the  identity  of  students  with  AIDSc  If  a  child  tested  positive  for 
AIDS  antibodies,   only  417o  thought   the   identity   should  be  r'^vealed, 

-  Support  for  the  AIDS  child^s  right  to  a  public  education  cut  across 
political  and  religious  lines.  The  traditionally  known  "white  moral 
inajui  ity*'  pet  suns  were  suppi^  r  t  i  vt*  ,  with  1  'Stating  they  would  send  their 
children  ^.o  school  with  an  AIDS   inlr   ted  student. 

There  were  parents  in  some  sections  o'  tne  country  who  deemed  more  atraii 
than  others*  E.v;*,  747c  of  Western  state  parents  would  send  their  child^-en 
to  school  with  an  AIDS  infected  student.  70%  of  Midwestern  parents  said 
they  would  send  their  children  atid  in  the  Eastern  section,  607c  of  the 
parents  would  do  so.     It  may  not  be  that  East  coast  parents  are  less 
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toU^rant,  but  thai  AIDS  aro  rnoro  prevalent,  la  larger,  urban  cilivs  than 
smaller,   rural  towns. 

City  residents  were  *noro  likely  than  their  surburban  and  rural  neighbors  to 
keep  their  children  out  of  school  if  an  AIDS  infected  student  was  enrolled. 
Twent y-sevef*  percent  cental  city  residents  stated  prelerence  for  this  type 
of  action  as  opposed  to  ^9%  in  the  suburbs  and  lb%  in  surroundifig  rural 
areas . 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

-     That   AIDS    is   a    reality    in   the   major  metro  centers   of  the  East  Coast  where 
pa  rent  s  might  pe  rce  i ve  themse Ives  and  t  he  i  r  children  at  h  ighe  r  risk. 

The  **nearness  of  threat,  the  stronger,  and  closer  to  home'*  may  reflect 
action  of   the  more  reluctant  parent  to  send  their  child  to  school. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  parents  wanted  the  identity  of  the  AIDS  student 
known,  while  547o  felt  it  should  be  kept  confidential.  This  finding  seems 
to  indicate  that  one  might  be  able  to  influence  the  issue  of  maintaining 
confidentiality  either  way. 

Regardless  of  how  parents  in  the  survey  felt,  they  clearly  indicated  a 
demand  and  immediate  n>'od  for  AIDS  educ<itio{i  in  the  schools  tor  both 
teachers  and  students. 

Policy  Dc/elopptent 

There  are  several  major  considerations  to  take  into  account  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  policy.  The  foremost  is  a  basic  premise  that  any  policy, 
regulation,  or  orocedure  must  protect  the  health  ind  w(»lfare  of  students  and 
staff  in  the  school  districL*  A  seco:td  basic  premise  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  privacy,  acquisition  of  an  education,  and  maintonance  of  (employment  in  a 
consistent  manner.  A  third  is  that  no  policy,  rt^gulation,  or  procedure  should 
be  considered  ^lawless,  but  ought  to  withstand  scrutiny  and  modi  f  iCcit  ion  as 
deemed  necessary  after  a  ri-asoTiable   implementation  pt^riod. 

Thi'  following  are  presentt'd  as  briel.  guidelines  in  t.hv  di'velopment  ot  on 
HIV/AIDS  policy.  These  have  relev<Hici>  tor  thc^  majority  of  school  governing 
bodies  in  their  role  .^s  policy  makers. 

Know  Your  Commun  i  ty 

This  aspect  of  deve  ping  policy  is  crucial*  Do  your  hor'^work.  Study  the 
demograph  ics . 


-  Occupational  endoavors 

-  Employment  outlook 

-  Economy 

-  Age  ranges  by  percentage 

-  Religious  protile 

-  Pol  i  t  ica  I  prof  Me 

-  Service  organ! zat.  i  orv, 

-  Organized  labor  protile  (unions) 

-  Media  prof  i  Ic 

-  Medical  profile 

-  Support  group  prof  tie 

-  Law  enforcement  profile 

-  Governmental  operations 

-  Parent  group  prof  i le 

-  Higher  education  profile 

-  Veterans  group  profile 

-  Power  broker  profile 

-  Student  population 

-  School  personnel  profile 

Network  Your  Cominunity 

As  stated  previously,  tin  subject  of  HIV/AIUS  is  not  the  most  popular 
topic;  especially,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  writing  school  policy  suggests 
the  existence  of  HIV/AIDS  students  and  that  consideration  might  be  given  to 
their  attending  school  with  healthy  children. 

Subsequently,  one  needs  to  id?ntify  out  of  the  community  structure  those 
groups  which  might  he  more  receptive  than  others  with  respect  to  bocomiug 
enlighted  about  the  subject  of  HIV/AIDS.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
determitie  how  various  groups  interact  with  oxw  another  or  do  not  interacts 
The  [>oint  here  is  that  one  should  begin  to  make  inroads  by  offering 
info'^mation  to  these  groups.  The  primary  objective  is  to  build  and  t^nlist 
a  community  support  base  prior  to  policy  deve  lopmetit . 

Identify  Power  Struciu/e 

Within     certain     groups,     specific     individuals     will     I'mr/ge     to    serve  in 

leadership    roles.        There    will    also    be     those    persons    who    are    not  as 

audacious,    btit    tend    to    inMucTice    their   peers    equally    as    wc^  1  1    within  the 

group  .        Both    types    can    be    cu  1 1  i  va  t  ed    <ind    utilized   mos  t    e  f  f  ec  t  i  ve  ly  in 

helping  one  reach  the  primary  objective  of  writing  a  policy  that  is 
icceptable  to  the  general  populous  without  having  to  do  combat. 
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Select  the  Policy  Committee 

Once  the  support  base  of  community  groups  and/or  individuals  has  been 
generated,  one  should  ask  for  assistance*  There  are  persons  who  will  serve 
on  the  committee  to  formulate  policy.  Generally,  this  committee  is  large 
in  number  and  tends  to  be  the  linkage  factor  between  the  actual  policy 
writers  and  the  community.  Also,  this  large  group  serves  to  review  the 
policy  and  acts  as  endorsers  of  the  document. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  written  policy,  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  is  selected. 
This  group  drafts  policy(ies)  for  large  committee  review,  modification,  and 
final  approval  before  the  policy  is  advertised  for  school  board  sanction. 

School  Board  Workshops 

An  essential  ingredient  in  the  process  is  that  of  informational  workshops 
for  school  board  members  each  step  of  the  way.  The  best  written  policy  can 
be  blocked  if  one  tends  to  exclude  this  body  early  in  the  developmental 
stages  of  the  document.  The  is^je  is  so  sensitive  and  board  members  hear 
from  all  sorts  of  people;  some  positive  while  others  may  be  negative.  It 
is  crlt  ical  that  board  members  thoroughly  underii^and  the  policy  so 
questions  can  be  answered  directly  without  hesitation.  This  provides  an 
image  to  the  caller  and/or  observer  that  thore  is  a  *'united  front''  in 
support  of  the  policy  and  its  eventual  implmentat ion. 

Public  Forum 

The  concept  of  public  forum  often  causes  one  to  wince  as  there  is  exposure 
to  various  unknown  elements  in  the  audience.  However,  it  is  a  practice 
that  sets  the  stage  for  ^pen  communication  and  permits  one  to  sense  the 
pulse  of  the  citizenry  regarding  a  very  controversial  issue.  One  might 
take  heed  that  a  single  forum  is  usually  not  enough.  The  very  thing  one 
wants  to  avoid  is  the  impression  that  a  covert  process  exists  in  policy 
approval  Ly  the  board.  One's  credibility  is  on  the  line,  whereby,  it  is 
better  to  be  candid  and  forthright. 

Q£en  Communication 

The  importa  ice  of  this  area  cannot  be  emphasized  enough  whether  it  involves 
student,  parent,  staff  or  vested  intere*=t  group.  Most  of  the  information 
the  American  public  receives  comes  from  newspapers  or  television.  The 
media  plays  a  significant  role  In  what  people  believe.  Media  persons  can 
be  one's  friend  or  enemy.  It's  a  choice  one  has  to  make.  Treat  these 
persons  with  courtesy  and  respect.  Clear  and  accurate  information  for  the 
media  to  report  greatly  enhances  the  image  c  e  wishes  to  project.  Ample 
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opportunity  for  media  personnel  to  access  the  provider  of  information  will 
lend  readily  to  what  the  populous  believes  about  an  HIV/AICS  policy  and  the 
implementation  of  such. 


Least  Restrictive  Environment 

As  policy  is  pondered,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  what 
constitutes  a  "least  restrictive  environment"  for  an  identified  HIV/AIDS 
student.  The  policy  must  address  this  concern.  Many  school  district" 
across  the  United  States  reflect  isolation  and  quarantine  in  their  policies 
as  a  solution  to  an  awesome  problem.  I.e.,  a  quick  fix  occurs  to  declare 
the  student  special  education  material  and  he/she  is  placed  in  a  special 
program  or  one  that  provides  an  educational  program  via  home 
instruct  ion/ telecommunication  classes.  Several  landmark  cases^  involving 
extensive  litigation,  have  come  before  the  higher  courts  of  this  country 
related  to  violation  of  one's  individual  rights.  The  courti;,  without  fail, 
have  ruled  on  behalf  of  the  HIV/AIDS  student  and  his/her  family. 

One  needs  only  to  review  the  literature  and  research  about  HIV/AIDS 
transmission.  There  is  an  abundance  of  Information  indicating  that 
HIV/AIDS  is  a  progressive  disease  md  that,  at  certain  stages,  isolation 
may  become  necessary.  However,  until  isolation  is  determined,  researchers 
and  medical  practitioners  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  infected  students 
to  attend  school  with  healthy  students.  An  Important  core  of  the  HIV/AIDS 
policy  should  reflect  that  enrollment  and  placement  of  an  infected  student 
with  healthy  students  must  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  Then  too, 
these  cases  must  be  subject  to  periodic  review  by  a  team  of  professionals 
having  knowledge  of  student  need  and  condition  throughout  various  phases  of 
school  life. 


It  is  one  task  to  develop  policy;  it  is  another  to  successfully  implement.  The 
most  important  factor  is  to  ha^e  a  well  thought  out  policy  in  place  before  the 
issue  of  an  HIV/AIDS  student  and  hls/het  education  arises. 

Our  experience  within  local  school  system  in  dealing  with  the  HIV/AIDS  student 
(s)  proves  it  can  be  accomplished  effectively  and  successfully.  There  is  no 
measure  of  time  in  terms  of  preparation,  only  that  it  Is  better  to  extend 
oneself  with  regard  to  preparation  than  to  attempt  and  band-aid  solution.  The 
total  community  and  the  school  community  must  be  dfforded  both  patience  and 
tolerance  until  such  time  Irrational  fears  diminish.  When  these  two  factions 
begin  to  understand  and  discuss  the  humane  aspects  of  educating  the  HIV/AIDS 
indlvldual(s) ,  then  It  is  appropriate  to  proceed  In  the  laborious  phases  of 
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policy  development  and  program  implementation. 

Caution  is  issued  to  those  districts  choosing  a  quick  solution  to  a  sensitive 
issue,  for  there  is  none.  The  solution  must  be  genuine,  long-term,  and 
comprehensive*  School  districts,  automatically  diagnosing  the  HIV/AIDS  student 
as  special  education  material  and  further,  placing  these  unfortunate  individuals 
in  special  education  classs  or  homebound  instruction  programs,  invite 
litigation.  Isolation  and  quarantine  tactics  smack  of  violating  the  HIV/AIDS 
student's  rights.  It  would  be  feasible  for  a  district  to  identify  appropriate 
educational  programs,  locations,  and  related  services  in  terms  of  comprehensive 
planning • 

Each  HIV/AIDS  case  must  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  A  review  panel 
composed  of  professional  persons  familiar  with  both  the  medical  and  educational 
needs  of  the  infected  student  should  convene  routinely  to  chart  progress  or  lack 
of  It.  Modifications  and  adjustments  are  certainly  expected  through  out  the 
span  of  time  a  district  provides  for  the  HIV/AIDS  student. 

Through  determination,  concern,  and  caring,  professional  education  can  rise  to 
the  forefront  to  deter  this  dreaded  disease.     It  can  be  done! 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  PRINCIPAL'S  "SUPERVISION  PACKAGE"  ON 

TEACHER  AND  STUDENT  BEHAVIORS  AND  A  HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  ROLE  AS  A  CHANGE  AGENT 


The  systesiatic  use  of  instructions,  modeling,  feedback  and 
contingent  praise  was  esiployed  by  a  school  principal  to  increase 
teacher  praise  and  positive  feedback  for  student-attending  and 
instruct ion- following  behavior  in  four  elementary  school 
classrooms.    The  specific  behaviors  measured  inpluded:     (i)  the 
principal's  verbal  interactions  with  the  four  teachers;  (2)  the 
teacher's  verbal  comments;  and  (3)  the  student  behaviors  which 
consisted  of  (a)  instruction-following,  (b)  attending  behaviors, 
and  (c)  number  of  math  problems  worked  correctly.  The 
principal's  supervision  package  (instructions,  modeling,  feedback 
and  contingent  praise)  was  applied  in  a  multiple-baseline  design 
with  teachers  A,  B,  c,  and  D.    Behaviors  of  the  principal,  the 
four  teachers  and  the  16  target  students  were  measured 
continually  and  recorded  throughout  the  study. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  principal's  "supervision 
package,"  each  teacher  initiated  or  increased  the  number  of 
praise  or  positive  feedback  statements  to  the  students.  (See 
Figure  1.)    The  teachers'  praise  and  positive  feedback  statements 
continued  at  higher  levels  after  the  introduction  of  the 
principal's  "supervision  package,"  though  the  principal  revisited 
the  classrooms  only  intermittently  to  provide  praise  and  positive 
feedback  to  the  teachers. 

The  introduction  of  the  principal's  "supervision  package" 
and  the  coinciding  increased  rate  of  teacher  praise  effected  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  target  students'  attending  behavior  over 
baseline  conditions. 

A  major  challenge  confronting  school  administrators  at  every 
level  of  education  is  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 
This  study  demonstrated  that  a  principal  c^n  effect  changes  in 
teacher  behavior  which  in  turn  affects  student  behaviors  in  their 
classroom.    This  study  may  be  a  first  step  in  finding  a  method  to 
aid  teachers  in  altering  their  behaviors  so  that  they  may  become 
maximally  effective  in  their  classrooms. 

A  Historical  Perspective  of  the  Change  Agent  Role  of  the  School 
Principal 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  manuscript  is  to  provide  an 
account  of  the  procedures  and  results  of  an  experiment  that 
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FIGURE  1 
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Graphic  Record  of  the  Behavior  of  Teachers  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  the  Mean 
Percent  of  Students  Attending  to  Teachers  Per  Session;  and  the  Number 
of  Principal  Praise  and  Feedback  Statements  during  Baseline  when  no 
experinental  conditions  were  in  effect  and  during  the  Principal's 
Package  conditions  when  instructions,  modeling,  feedback  and  praise 
of  teacher  praise  were  provided  by  the  principal. 
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utilized  principal  applied  contingencies  to  modify  ecucational 
setting  behaviors.    Infonaation  on  the  evolution  of  the  role  of 
the  principal  and  a  characterization  of  the  traditional  principal 
is  incorporated  in  this  paper  to  provide  a  historical  perspective 
on  the  evolving  status  of  the  principalship.    A  suggested 
strategy  for  modifying  the  role  of  the  principal  presented 
along  with  comments  on  the  direction  future  research  should  take 
regarding  principal  applied  contingencies. 

In  the  middle  sixties  as  federal  funds  became  more  available 
to  schools  for  innovation  and  experimentation,  principals  sought 
and  received  a  greater  share  of  education  decision  making  (Eaves, 
1969) .    Many  decisions  formerly  dictated  by  the  central  office 
became  the  responsibility  of  the  school  principals.    With  these 
increased  responsibilities,  the  present  day  principal  occupies  a 
key  position  in  the  public  school  system.  Principals 
historically  have  had  very  good  access  to  members  of  the  public 
education  hierarchy.    Not  only  do  principals  personally  interact 
with  teachers,  they  have  opportunities  for  behavioral  contacts 
with  people  at  every  level  of  the  educational  structure  from  the 
pupil-parent  level  to  the  superintendent-school  board  level. 
Logically  the  principal,  using  appropriate  behavior  techniques, 
has  the  ability  to  effect  change  at  every  level  of  public 
education.    Yet  while  the  principal *s  position  appears  to  be  a 
very  ii^rtant  one,  only  recently  has  the  principalis  role  become 
an  object  of  careful  study.    Despite  the  apparent  potential  of 
examining  the  systematic  use  of  principal-applied  contingencies, 
few  studies  and  little  scientific  data  are  presently  available  in 
this  area. 

The  Historical  Role  of  the  School  Principal 

An  effective  characterization  of  the  traditional  role  of  the 
principal  can  best  be  facilitated  by  a  brief  review  of  the 
historical  growth  and  development  of  the  school  prir.cipalship 
delineating  various  educators*  perspectives.    Early  in  the 
twentieth  century  Crouch  (1926)  classified  the  evolutionary 
stages  of  the  principalship  as  follows: 

Stage  chief  Duty 

1.  One  teacher  Teaching 

2.  Head  teacher  Teaching 
Building  principal  (part  time)  Teaching 

4.  Building  principal  (part  time)  Administration 

5.  Supervising  principal  Supervising 

Cooper  (1967)  determined  that  the  elementary  principal's 
daily  tasks  included  the  following:     (1)  administration,  (2) 
supervision,  (3)  teaching,  (4)  clerical  duties  and  (5)  community 
relations.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cooper  placed 
administration  above  supervision  and  first  on  the  list  of  duties. 
As  early  as  1913  McMurray  (1913)  indicated  that  although 
principals  greatly  desired  to  identify  themselves  with 
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instruction,  they  foiind  it  impossible  to  do  so  because  of  more 
pressing  tangible  administrative  tasks.      The  efficiency  of  the 
principal,  McMurray  asserted,  was  most  likely  to  be  judged  by  his 
superiors  primarily  on  the  accuracy  of  reports  and  promptness  of 
his  execution  of  directives  from  the  central  school 
administrative  office. 

It  is  Beck*s  (1967)  conviction  that  the  major  characteristic 
of  an  effective  principal  is  a  high  degree  of  interpersonal 
skills.    A  former  principal,  Beck  goes  on  to  say: 

"At  the  risk  of  offending  some  colleagues,  it  is 
sul^itted  that  almost  any  adult  with  normal  intelligence 
could  quite  rapidly  learn  the  mechanical  or  technical 
aspects  of  the  principal's  job.    Such  chores  as  drawing  up 
schedules,  executing  local  and  state  reports,  budget 
accounting,  asl  nauseua.  are  relatively  standardized 
procedures.    Once  learned,  they  offer  little  in  the  way  of 
unique  challenge.**  page  79 
Substantial  numbers  of  principals  undoubtedly  concur  with  Beck's 
premise  that  "human  engineering"  is  the  most  critical  aspect  of 
the  principal's  role. 

A  National  Education  Association  Survey  (1968)  showed  that 
reporting  principals  felt  that  82  percent  of  the  principal's  time 
should  be  devoted  to  supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction. 
The  same  survey  revealed  fully  69  percent  of  the  principals 
resj^nding  failed  to  devote  a  minimum  of  40  percent  of  their  time 
to  supervision.    Supervision  was  defined  as  those  activities 
pursued  by  the  principal  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
improvement  of  teaching.    It  seems  evident  that  the  principals 
contacted  in  this  survey  felt  that  supervision  was  of  highest 
priority  in  their  hierarchy  of  duties.    But  as  McMurray  (1913) 
and  a  N.E.A.  survey  (1968)  point  out,  the  problem  of  competing 
responsibilities  may  provide  excuses  for  not  supervising  or  for 
reducing  the  principal's  effectiveness  in  the  area  of  positive 
supervision. 

As  is  too  often  the  case,  an  inordinate  amount  of  time, 
effort  and  energy  is  expended  in  discussion  the  "problems"  with 
lesser  attention  to  solutions.    Because  much  of  the  traditional 
literature  on  the  principals  role  tends  to  cloud  the  issue  by 
focusing  on  the  conflicts  between  administrative  and  supervision 
time  expenditures,  a  relevant  discussion  of  the  day  to  day 
specifics  of  the  principal's  interactions  is  necessary  to 
facilitate  in^lementation  of  any  new  approach. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  a  principal's  day  would  show  that 
much  of  his  interpersonal  activities  involve  dealing  with 
inappropriate  student  behaviors.    This  is  evidenced  by  somber 
students  seated  adjacent  to  the  school  office  waiting  to  "see" 
the  principal  for  disciplinary  purposes.    The  punitive 
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authoritarian  relationship  between  the  principal  and  students  has 
been  a  longstanding  tradition  in  education  (Jerrems,  1968). 

A  principal's  aversive  problea*orlented  contacts  are  not 
solely  confined  to  students.    Inappropriate  behaviors  of 
teachers,  parents,  teacher  aides  and  secretaries  usually  require 
personal  action  by  the  principal.    Like  it  or  not,  the  principal 
iiAio  is  constantly  paired  with  these  aversive  situations  aay 
become  a  "conditioned"  punisher  to  be  escaped  from  or  avoided. 
Conceivably  a  principal  with  a  background  in  applied  behavior 
analysis  would  be  able  to  change  his  role  from  primarily  being  an 
agent  of  pimlshment  for  inappropriate  behaviors  to  one  associated 
with  positive  reinforcement  for  appropriate  behaviors. 

Ostensibly  the  principal's  basic  patterns  of  behavior  must 
be  changed  to  effectively  break  from  the  punitive  approach  that 
was  used  by  some  principals  in  the  past.    Even  today  some 
principals  continue  to  follow  this  mode  of  operation.    Daw  and 
Gage  (1967)  carried  out  a  study  that  provided  evidence  that  a 
principal's  professional  behavior  can  be  modified  utilizing 
teacher  feedback.    The  principal's  behavior  ostensibly  is 
influenced  not  only  by  his  present  environment,  but  also  by  his 
reinforcement  history  which  Includes  the  traditional 
authoritarian  mcxlels  he  was  probably  exposed  to  as  a  student  and 
as  a  teacher.    A  plausible  step  in  changing  the  traditional  role 
of  the  principal  would  be  to  analyze  empirical  studies  showing 
just  how  principals  can  effect  behavioral  changes  in  their 
respective  settings.    Also  called  for  is  fuzrther  research  in 
principal  applied  contingencies,  which  effect  positive  changes  in 
teacher  and  student  behaviors. 
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Dependence  to  Independence: 
Vocational  Success  through  Ecological  Congruence 

Competitive  employment  for  individuals  with  developmental 
disabilities  is  the  ultimate  goal  in  defining  vocational  success. 
Often  times,  however,  placement  occurs  at  the  sheltered  workshop 
level  and  not  at  the  competitive  level  resulting  in  the  placement  of  a 
competent  worker  in  a  more  restrictive  vocational  environment 
(Whitehead,  Marrone,  1986).   Leading  to  this  point  are  the  critical 
activities  of  vocational  assessment.    Historically,  vocational 
evaluations  have  contained  psychological  assessments,  work  sample 
evaluations,  and  other  norm  referenced  instruments  which  collect 
client-driven  data  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  sheltered 
work-ihop  or  assessment  unit.   This  practice  is  considered  static  in 
that  the  information  collected  has  only  general  applications  to 
work-specific  situations  and  fails,  in  many  cases,  to  tap  the  skill 
areas  of  importance  in  the  exceptional  indivkiual  (Rusch,  1986).  In 
order  to  assure  accurate  proactive  vocational  assessment,  the 
evaluator  aiu£i  identify  the  dynamic  skills  necessary  for  job 
success.   Professionals  should  consider  the  full  range  of  skills  and 
deficiencies  possessed  by  the  individual  before  making  decisions 
relative  to  vocational  job  exposure  and  placement  (Whitehead, 
Marrone,  1986). 

While  moves  have  been  made  to  define  and  explain  vocational 
evaluation,  Wehman,  et.  al,  (1988)  contend  that  special  educators, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  and  vocational  evaluators  have  low 
vocational  expectations  for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 
These  expectations  are  shaped  by  a  tradition  of  under-placement  of 
the  exceptional  person  in  the  job  market  as  well  as  a  historical 
focus  on  pre-vocational  training  programs  and  techniques  which 
worked  poorly.  Miller  and  Schloss  (1982)  note  that  in  the  past, 
educators  have  relied  heavily  on  standardized  assessment 
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instruments  that  n^nerally  summarize  the  student's  vocational 
capability  through  a  single  number  or  series  of  numbers,  such  as  IQ, 
without  identifying  aspects  of  an  individual's  intellect  that  may 
demonstrate  strengths  or  weaknesses.   'A  major  problem  witti 
earlier  employment  training  programs  for  persons  with  mental 
retardation  had  been  inadequate  attention  to  training  strategies 
with  produce  maintenance  and  generalization  of  trained  behaviors 
(Szymanski,  Maxwell,  Hansen,  Myers,  1988)."   Additionally,  past 
effort  focused  on  a  developmental  approach  to  vocational  training  in 
which  the  trainee  was  thought  to  have  required  pre-vocational  iock- 
step  prerequisite  skills  (extremely  time  consuming  and  profitless, 
for  the  most  part)  rather  than  focusing  on  a  functional  methodology 
which  is  skill-specific. 

it  is  the  authors'  contention  that  vocational  assessment  and 
training  should  address  the  match  between  the  essential  skills 
necessary  to  complete  a  job  and  the  skills  possessed  by  the 
individual  to  fulfill  the  requirements,    in  essence,  by  identifying 
viable  job  sites  based  on  a  match  between  the  (1)  skill  requirements 
necessary  to  perform  the  specific  job  and  (2)  the  skill  repertoire  of 
the  worker,  problems  with  maintenance  and  generalization  are 
greatly  reduced;  thus  the  notion  of  ecological  congruence  and 
worlier-workskiils  matching. 

By  definition  the  concept  of  ecological  congruence  allows  for  a 
match  between  the  demands  of  the  environments  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  worker.   By  conducting  vocational  assessments  through  which 
there  is  a  focused  attempt  to  identify  present-ievet-of-functioning 
in  specific  skill  domains  of  a  consumer,  while  at  the  same  time 
collecting  information  relative  to  the  specific  skills  required  to 
successfully  perform  a  job,  the  evaluator  can  identify  suitable 
matches  between  an  employable  consumer  and  a  potential  placement. 

For  example,  a  job  that  requires  that  an  individual  be  able  to 
read  is  not  ecologically  congruent  with  illiterate  individuals. 
However,  a  non-reader  that  possesses  good  upper  body  strength  may 
be  a  good  match  for  work  that  requires  lifting  but  no  reading. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  ecological  congruence  in  order  to 
have  an  employee  who  is  satisfied  on  the  job  and  an  employer  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  employee.   With  an  understanding  of  ecological 
congruence  the  challenge  becomes  one  of  making  an  effective  match 
possible.  The  logical  source  of  such  a  matcn,  it  seems,  should  be 
accomplished  through  existing  assessment  instruments.  Although 
there  are  many  vocational  assessment  devices  on  the  market  which 
make  such  claims,  most  users  find  that  they  fall  short  of  the  goal 
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and  often  prove  unreliable  or  unusable,  especially  when  evaluating 
individuals  with  more  severe  disabilities. 

I(toaliy,  evaiuators  want  to  be  able  to  evaluate  quickly, 
accurately,  cheaply,  with  available  personnel,  and  obtain  reliable 
data.   Most  instrument  on  the  market  fall  short  of  these  criteria. 
The  Workskills  Vocational  Assessment,  Training,  and  Transition 
Matrixe  (Creekmore),  heretofore  known  as  Workskills,  satisfies 
these  needs. 

The  purpose  of  Workskills  is  to  match  the  worker  to  the 
position  or  positions  he  is  most  suited  to  fill,  thus  increasing  the 
chances  for  a  higher  success  rate  on  the  job.   Workskills  Is  a 
criterion  referenced  assessment  device  which  evaluates  an 
individual's  vocational  abilities  and  targets  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  those  abilities.   At  the  time  of  evaluation,  weaker 
skills  are  targeted  and  determinations  are  made  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  remediating  weak  areas  or  identifying  and  providing 
compensatory  techniques  for  the  weaknesses. 

Workskills  is  designed  to  assuage  the  identification  of 
specific  skills  of  a  person  with  special  needs.   This  assessment 
contains  six  subtests  encompassing  skill  domains  such  as;  gross  and 
fine  motor,  flexibility  and  coordination,  physical  endurance,  vision 
and  hearing,  communication,  situational  reasoning,  as  well  as 
cognitive  and  academic  skills.   The  integrative  ability  of  Workskills 
allows  the  functional  attributes  of  the  individual  to  be  identified  as 
1)  existing  skills,  2)  targeted  skills,  or  3)  compensatory  skills.  It 
also  provides  an  affinity  between  vocational  skills  possessed  by  the 
consumer  and  specific  requirements  of  a  task  or  job.  A  simple 
example  might  be  that  of  identifying  the  level  at  which  a  consumer's 
manipulation  of  objects  using  pincer  grasp  in  both  hands  equates 
with  possible  vocational  placement  where  turning  knobs  was  a 
necessary  performance. 

Just  as  it  is  critical  that  we  carry  out  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  consumer,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  do  the  same  for  the 
vocational  community  into  which  this  individual  will,  hopefully,  be 
placed.   Community  mapping  serves  this  purpose.  Community 
mapping  is  a  task  carried  out  by  a  job  developer.   It  involves  locating 
potential  job  sites  for  consumers  in  the  area.   The  job  developer 
must  possess  skills  such  as  marketing,  sales  management,  public 
relations,  knowledge  of  community  agencies,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  consumer  training. 

Moon,  Goodail,  Barcus,  and  Brooke  (1986)  provide  guidelines  for 
a  community  job  market  screening.   They  include  use  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  screening  newspaper  classifieds,  looking  at 
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job  trends  in  the  area  that  have  involved  citizens  with  handicaps,  as 
well  as  being  aware  of  any  requirements  needed  for  a  particular  job. 

Targeted  employers  are  contacted  first  by  phone  or  personal 
visit,  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  possible  job  site,  If  the  potential 
employer  remains  amiable  to  employing  a  consumer.  At  this  point  a 
Master-in-lndustry  is  identified  and  a  Skill  Analysis  and  Real-Time 
Survey  (SARTS)  is  conducted. 

The  purpose  of  skill  analysis  is  to  break  down  a  task  into  its 
component  parts  in  order  to  train  that  task  to  an  individual.  A  real- 
time survey  is  used  to  gauge  the  balance  between  the  time  to 
complete  the  task  and  the  quality  of  work  performed.  Some 
consumers  may  complete  ail  tasks  in  a  job  but  perfonn  slowly. 
Others  may  work  very  quickly,  but  miss  steps  or  become  careless. 
The  real  time  survey  provides  a  standard  from  which  production  rate 
and  pay  scales  can  be  made.  They  also  provide  time  and  quality  goals 
from  which  a  vocational  curriculum  can  be  based.  Both  real  time 
surveys  and  skill  analyses  are  completed  by  observing  a  competent 
person  perform  the  particular  task  in  question  and  recording  each 
step  in  sequential  order. 

The  process  of  collecting  data  may  vary  among  researchers. 
We  have  adopted  a  method  that  uses  a  micro-cassette  recorder  and  a 
master  in  industry.   A  Master-in-lndustry  is  an  individual  that  has 
been  identified  by  the  employer  in  the  work  setting  as  a  competent 
worker.  One  whose  standard  of  work  in  both  quality  and  quantity  is 
judged  as  competent  Once  this  person  is  identified,  he  or  she  is 
observed  completing  the  tasks  to  be  analyzed  by  the  researcher.  By 
orally  identifying  component  parts  of  the  task  into  the  micro 
cassette  recorder,  a  researcher  can  create  a  real-time  file  of  the 
job.  Later,  he  or  she  runs  the  tape  with  a  stopwatch  and  records  the 
time  taken  for  each  component  step.   This  becomes  the  real-time 
survey.   It  includes  the  motions  involved  in  completing  each  step, 
and  the  length  of  time  for  each.  From  this  document,  one  then 
creates  the  skill  analysis.    This  skill  analysis,  essentially  the 
requisite  skills  of  the  job,  is  then  compared  to  the  skills  possessed 
by  the  consumer.  These  have  already  been  identified  through 
WorkskUls  .   Information  collected  at  the  field  sites  in  the  form  of 
skill  analyses  are  scrutinized  with  regard  to  the  skill  domains 
listed  on  the  matrix.    Required  skill  levels  are  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  matrix  line.    A  skill  matrix  completed  for  the  job  profile 
is  then  compared  directly  to  a  matrix  completed  for  the  consumer 
profile.   A  high  percentage  match  is  sought  between  the  individuals 
ability  and  the  requirements  for  the  job. 
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For  the  purpose  of  integrating  these  data  into  the  structure  of 
most  public  sc^km)!  systems,  in  the  eighth  grade  the  lEP  will  become 
an  IVP  (Individualized  Vocational  Program)  that  addresses  the 
unique  vc^tional  needs  of  the  student.  The  team  will  do  detailed 
long  range  planning  and  using  the  WorkskiHs  assessment,  develop  a 
set  of  long  term  vocational  goals  for  the  student.  One  result  of  the 
WorkskiHs  evaluation  is  the  Nova  Targets.  Nova  Targets  are  the 
perceived  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  client.  These  will  be  used 
to  develop  an  applied  curriculum  that  will  enhance  the  capabilities 
of  each  individual. 

The  curriculum  will  address  the  unique  variables  of  each 
individual  by  building  on  existing  strengths  and  looking  at  each 
weakness  closely  to  determine  if  remediation  or  compensation  is 
the  best  approach.    The  functional  cunlculum  will  use  this 
information  to  build  as  diverse  and  student-enhancing  a  program  as 
possible.   Thus  the  student  is  developing  life  enhancing  skills  that 
will  lead  to  meaningful  independence  at  work  and  in  his  private  life 

To  this  point  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  collection  of 
data  and  the  use  of  those  data  in  the  preparation  of  a  "plan"  for  the 
integration  of  the  consumer  into  the  world  of  work.  Focus  should 
now  be  placed  on  the  actual  methodology  for  the  facilitation  of  that 
plan.  Concentric  Transition  is  a  technique  which  draws  on  the 
practice  of  skill.focused  integration  into  responsible  vocational 
environments.  By  this  we  mean  that,  just  as  was  the  case  for  you 
and  I,  exposure  to  work  and  the  variety  of  responsibilities 
associated  with  it  was  gradual,  so  also  should  be  the  Introduction  of 
these  same  variables  and  responsibilities  to  a  person  with  special 
needs.   A  discussion  of  the  three  basic  types  of  concentric  transition 
will  follow. 

Concentric  Transition;  Public  School  Scheme 

Traditional  techniques  for  the  juxtaposition  of  exceptional 
secondary  level  students  who  are  involved  in  special  education 
programs  have  tacked  sophistication  and  desired  effectiveness  in 
many  cases  because  of  the  lack  of  data  based  placement  decisions. 
These  "vocational  experience"  practices  give  the  student  unrealistic 
and  artificial  perceptions  about  work  and  are  in  many  cases  United 
to  production  without  pay  sceneries  which  are  less  than  reinforcing 
or  realistic  to  the  consumer  desiring  to  enter  the  world  of  work. 
After  all,  the  driving  force  for  work  is  none  other  that  the  almighty 
dollar. 

The  technique  suggested  by  the  authors  is  that  a  plan  of 
"Concentric  Exposure"  be  implemented  using  job  coaching  support. 
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These  job  coaches  are  the  teacher,  custodian,  cafeteria  worker,  etc. 
(referred  to  earlier  as  Masters  in  Industry)  who  are  already  well 
versed  In  the  jobs  that  they  do.  By  using  this  first  exposure 
strat^y,  the  staff  of  the  school  assume  some  ownership  for  the 
success  of  the  Individual  as  well  as  getting  help  on  their  respective 
responsibilities.    Using  this  procedure  the  classroonn  is  the  first 
site  of  training  in  which  periods  of  tiie  day  would  be  designated  as 
"Work  sets'.   During  these  times,  the  room  is  transformed  into  an 
industry  site  in  whtoh  the  student  is  required  to  dock  in,  do  piece- 
rate  work  (whk;h  can  be  procured  from  local  churches,  welfare 
office,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  the  central  office)  and  actually 
take  breaks.  The  job  coach  In  this  instance  is  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  first  exposure  vocationally  bound  adolescents  shouki  take 
place  early  on  In  their  secondary  career  ^x^mpanied  by  the  shift  in 
focus  from  lEP  curriculum  formatting  to  that  of  an  I  VP  whk;h 
specifically  emphasizes  job-specific  types  of  skills.  Movement 
from  the  relatively  cloistered  classroom  site  to  the  next  level,  that 
of  an  in-building  and  on-campus  work  station  with  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  Masters  in  Industry  should  occur  when  the  consumer  has 
demonstrated  the  necessary  skills  to  support  that  type  of  move. 
Moves  made  too  early  threaten  the  integrity  of  your  relationship 
with  the  Master  since  it  tends  to  overburden  him  with  teaching 
attending  and  perseverance  skills  which  are  not  his/her  perview. 
Placement  at  this  level  beyond  the  time  wher.  a  consumer  (student) 
is  excited  about  and  prepared  for  the  placement  brings  with  it  the 
possibility  of  loss  of  interest,  boredom  and  suspicion  since  you  have 
communicated  to  him/her  that  the  move  would  be  made  just  as  soon 
as  he/she  was  prepared  and  willing  to  work. 

The  key  to  successful  experiences  at  this  level  is  monitoring 
and  iconic  instruction  with  payoff.   By  this  we  mean  that  the  student 
should  be  molded  into  the  job  carefully  and  completely  so  that  no 
misunderstanding  takes  place.    "Failure  free  training"  necessitates 
that  the  consumer  has  all  that  he/she  needs  to  know  in  order  to 
respond  to  situations.    Associated  with  this  is  a  strong  behavior 
management  plan  which  capitalizes  on  the  positive  performance  of 
the  consumer  and  is  delivered  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  students  can  be  placed  in  an  array  of  work  sites  with  a 
variety  of  Masters  on  his  campus  with  data  being  collected  along  the 
way  used  to  make  the  next  placement  decisions.  Movement  from  this 
campus  to  another  campus  for  portions  of  the  day  can  also  be  folded 
into  the  IVP  if  logical  for  that  consumer.  "Vocational  Loaning"  to  a 
sister  school  allows  for  generalization  of  skills  and  the  acquisition 
of  pride  and  confidence  that  "I  can  do  this  in  other  places  too." 
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It  is  necessary  to  see  how  weii  the  consumers  work  in 
isolation,  with  small  crews  and  with  large  ones.   For  this  reason, 
somewhere  within  the  concentric  transition  plan,  the  individual 
consumer  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  mobile  work 
crews,  enclaves  and  by  him/herself.  Data  from  these  experiences 
will  help  paint  the  complete  vocational  picture  of  the  student. 

Movement  from  the  school  campuses  to  the  osmmunlty  is  a  big 
step  which  can  be  handled  with  relative  ease  in  a  mobile  work  crew 
fonnat.    Cooperative  €igreements  with  k>cal  city  recreation  and 
parks  departments  to  maintain  Softball  fields,  basketball  courts  and 
the  like  woM  allow  the  consumers  in  a  school  program  to  integrate 
into  the  community  using  the  job  co^hing  plan.  This  integration 
will  "grease  the  skids"  for  many  consumers  into  actual  job 
possibilities  of  a  permanent  nature  in  their  communities.  Exposure 
to  jobs  without  leaving  campus  or  exposure  just  for  exposure's  sake 
is  far  less  effective  than  a  plan  based  on  vocational  performance 
data  collected  over  a  period  of  time  in  an  array  of  job  settings  and 
through  conversation  with  the  consumer. 

The  logical  extension  to  this  type  of  concentric  transition 
model  is  the  permanent  placement  of  the  consumer  into  competitive 
employment  at  the  optimum  time  in  his  life.   The  suggestion  is  made 
that  a  cons  ner  conceivably  could  be  prepared  for  competitive 
employment  well  before  he  ages  out  of  the  school  systems  service 
ages  (age  21)  and  should  be  working  when  that  occurs. 

Sheltered  Workshop  Conversion 

A  national  trend  developing  looks  at  modifying  and  expanding 
the  array  of  vocational  training  options  and  procedures  to  include 
on-site  vocational  training  rather  than  the  traditional  isolated  in- 
house  pre-vocational  skill  building  practiced  for  so  many  years. 
Through  the  use  of  concentric  transitioning,  the  consumer  can  be 
gradually  introduced  to  the  less  restrictive  atmosphere  of  work  in 
success  chunks,  the  technique,  addressed  in  detail  in  other  writings 
allows  the  conejmer  to  avail  him/herself  of  the  array  of  work 
opportunities  in  the  community  with  the  support  of  job  coaches  and 
master's  in  industry  prior  to  being  released  to  "sink  or  swim" 
vocationally  speaking.   The  steps  explained  above  would  be  followed 
in  this  set  of  instances  ls  well;  the  only  difference  being  the  actual 
age  of  most  consumers  being  somewhat  older  in  the  sheltered 
workshop  environment. 

Caution  must  be  taken  to  make  vocational  decisions  which  are 
data-driven  to  avoid  failure  of  unnecessary  stress,  and  inappropriate 
not  positive  vocational  experiences  for  the  consumer.  Negative 
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behavioral  histories  erode  motivation,  positive  vocational  risk 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  and  confktence,  a  commodity 
often  teuMng  in  our  clients. 

Within  Competlttve  Emplovment 

Using  the  model  described  allows  the  consunfier  not  only  to 
receive  accurate  vocational  experience  while  he/she  are  still  in  the 
public  school  setting  or  the  sheltered  workshop  environment  but 
also  can  be  easily  applied  in  the  real  work  worki.  Through  the 
application  of  this  technique,  data  based  decisions  can  be  made  with 
stress-light  moves  made  from  one  job  classification  or  station  to 
another.  This  lateral  movement  is  quite  common  in  non-hanoscapped 
workers  within  the  world  of  work  and  should  be  also  for  workers 
with  special  needs.   By  allowing  for  skill-common  moves  to  be  made 
(other  work  stations  or  jobs  which  require  essentially  the  same 
skills  but  in  a  different  array)  within  the  company,  the  consumer 
learns  a  variety  of  jobs  and  by  so  doing  becomes  a  more  valuable 
employee  to  the  manager  or  supen^isor.  Vertksal  progress  can  be 
facilitated  in  much  the  same  way  with  decisions  being  made  based 
on  worker  interest  and  work  history  indicating  that  he/she  is 
capable  of  handling  the  responsibilities  and  skills  at  the  next  level. 
These  are  very  normal  job  move  variables  with  which  we  all  must 
deal  in  order  to  progress  in  our  chosen  job  types.   It  is  inaccurate  to 
assume  that  a  person  with  special  needs  desires  to  be  a  fry  cook  ail 
of  his/her  life.  We  don't,  why  should  they?  And  a  vehicle  would  be 
provided  to  allow  for  that  progress  within  a  plan  of  habilitation. 

We  have  attempted  to  briefly  discuss  an  evaluation,  curriculum 
and  service  array  which  is  both  functional,  practical  and  exciting. 
Through  the  use  of  skill  specific  assessment  procedures,  training 
specifk:  curricula  and  vocational  place^ment  methodology  which 
closely  approximate  that  of  a  normal  individual,  possibility  for 
vocational  success  should  be  enhanced. 
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Digital-First  Approach  to  Teaching  Temporal  Concepts 

To  Preschool  Exceptional  Children 

In  today's  society  it  is  important  that  the  skill  of  time-teiling  be 
taught  at  an  early  age.  It  is  equally  important  that  this  time-telling 
skill  be  introduced  at  the  appropriate  developmen^l  age  to  the 
students.  Researchers  have  indicated  that  young  children  are  not 
cognitively  prepared  to  functionally  attain  time-telling  skills  until 
they  have  established  the  developmental  notions  of  object 
pennanence  and  reversibility,  occurring  at  about  six  to  seven  years 
of  age(Creekmore,  1981). 

Historically,  time-telling  skills  have  been  taught  at  the  second 
grade  level  after  these  developmental  milestones  have  been  attained 
by  most  children.  Not  only  are  educators  responsible  for  teaching 
this  very  important  skill  to  normal  children,  but  they  also  have  the 
added  challenge  of  teaching  time-telling  skills  to  special  needs 
learners. 

This  presentation  reviews  traditional  analog  time-telling 
instructional  procedures  as  well  as  introduce  a  unique  and 
developmentally  sound  "applications  first"  technique  utilizing  a 
digital  time-telling  paradigm. 

TRAPITIONAL  TIME-TEILING  TECHNIQUES; 

Parents  and  educators  have  complained  of  the  complexity  of 
teaching  traditional  time-telling  skills  to  children.  The  complaints 
are  focused  on  the  difficulties  in  teaching  abstract  numerical 
concepts,  recognizing  passage  of  time,  and  applying  the  unique  usage 
of  numerals  (depicting  passage  of  time  rather  than  identifying  the 
number  of  objects  in  a  set).  Teachers  must  realize  that  the 
developmental  variables  o^  short-term  memory,  understanding 
abstract  concepts,  and  the  desire  and  need  to  learn  time-telling 
skills  on  the  part  of  the  individual  students  will  greatly  influence 
and  accelerate  the  rate  of  leaming(Johnson,  1979). 
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Relsman  (1971),  an  educator,  has  indicted  that  if  all 
developmental  prerequisites  are  int£K:t,  a  child  mu^  learn  a  series 
of  54  desired  steps  in  order  to  tell  time  to  the  minute.  Because  many 
normal,  learning  disabled  and  mildly  mentally  handicapped  children 
do  not  have  the  prerequisite  ^ills  needed  to  accomplish  these  tasiis, 
frustration  and  failure  often  occur. 

Traditional  time-teaching  strategies  such  as  utilization  of  the 
sundial,  one-handed  clodis,  and  minute  dodcs  (Thompson,Van  de 
Walle,  1981)  prove  to  be  complex  and  difficult  for  many  children  to 
comprehend.  Children  with  spatial  orientation  problems  are 
overwhelmed  by  these  complicated  and  detailed  technk^ues. 

Likewise,  Nelson  (1982)  presented  a  method  of  teeing  time- 
telling  using  a  seven-step  sequence.  The  areas  of  time-telling  skills 
and  the  concept  of  time  were  used  to  establish  the  need  for  stidents 
to  aoiuire  these  skills.  These  methods  also  proved  to  be  equally 
confusing  for  students. 

According  to  Reisman,  traditional  time-teiling 

"...involves  the  ability  to  return  to  a  beginning  point  and  to 
recreate  the  paths  that  the  hands  have  ^aversed.  Second 
since  chiklren  learn  to  count  by  ones  fir^t,  and  since  counting 
by  ones  is  the  basis  for  telling  time  to  the  minute,  this  skill 
should  be  taught  first  rather  than  last  in  the  time-teiling 
sequence.**  (Relsman,  1971,  p.  152). 

Ail  of  the  traditional  methods  utilize  concrete  approaches  to 
teach  a  set  of  abstract  concepts  which  we  call  **TIME".  These 
approaches  all  contain  common  elements  of  concrete  objects  and 
analog  timepieces.  The  development  of  these  methods  was  based  on 
the  reality  that  the  analog  clock  was  the  only  accurate  time  telling 
mechanism  available.  With  rapid  developments  in  electronics,  this  is 
no  longer  true.  The  digital  timepiece  has  evolved  making  methods  for 
telling  time  much  easier. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  review  literature  on  time-telling 
methods  and  have  found  traditional  teaching  techniques  less  than 
efficient.  It  is  our  belief  that  many  of  the  difficulties  and 
frustrations  accompanying  traditional  strategies  of  teaching  time- 
telling  skills  can  be  eliminated  through  the  use  of  an  alternate 
method  which  utilizes  the  digital  timepiece  exclusively.  Bemuse  the 
APPLIED  DIGITAL  METHOD  possesses  the  components  of  simplicity 
and  direct  utility,  it  could  possibly  be  the  most  desirable  method  to 
use  for  time-telling  instruction. 
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HIGH-TECH  TiM£-TELUNG: 

Tes^dfs  are  cnvare  that  the  faioe  of  an  analog  clock  is  "busy" 
rantaining  numarafs  whteh  have  no  utilify  for  the  students  unless 
they  are  the  ones  to  whidi  ^e  hour  and  minute  hancis  point 
sp^H^^^,  At  any  given  time,  these  unnec^s^ry  numerais  can  be 
a>nsN<er^  nothing  but  'distfaclors'  or  "confusei^*.  in  ioolcing  at  the 
stendard  digital  timepiece,  ^  teacher  is  aware  that  the  faod 
contains  only  those  numerais  which  are  required  to  determine  the 
exe^  time,  in  ackiition,  the  digitei  clocic  tells  time  dynamically, 
through  the  use  of  ^  flashing  colon.  This  element  must  be  inferred 
with  the  anatog  zl:xk,  unless  it  has  a  second  hand. 

In  workir^  with  stow  learners,  learning  disabled  and  students 
with  significant  cognitive  deficits,  "clean"  versus  distracting  clock 
faces  should  prove  to  be  a  very  important  element  in  ins^iictk)n  due 
to  the  distractibiiity,  ocular  con^Jsion,  and  perceptual  problems 
found  in  many  spedai  needs  learners. 

As  is  the  case  in  teaching  students  to  use  the  analog  clock, 
students  must  have  prerequisite  skills  in  order  to  be  stKX^ssful  in 
using  the  digital  t^odk.  Re(K>gnition  of  numerals,  numeral  calling 
skills  (one  through  12  on  the  hour  side  and  one  through  59  on  tlie 
minute  side),  Mentifk^on  of  the  letters  "A*  and  "P"  and  their 
meaning  in  the  time-telling  a>ntext,  are  all  that  are  required  as 
prerequisite  skills  for  studente  to  be  able  to  use  the  digital  clock. 

Gh^en  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  time-telling 
mechanisms,  it  wouki  seem  that  the  digital  timepiece  may  be  the 
instrument  of  choice  for  teaching  basic  time-telling  skills  to  tower 
elementary  regular  and  special  needs  students. 

APPLIED  DIGITAL  METHOD 
HOW? 

Continuing  to  slaughter  the  'sacred  calf,  a  time-telling 
curricuium  should  be  taught  throughout  the  day  rather  than  at 
discrete  times  Gust  once  in  the  moming,  three  days  a  week).  The 
APPLIED  DIGITAL  METHOD  requires  that  the  teacher  shift  the 
responsibility  for  performing  certain  in-class  specific  duties  from 
her  to  the  students. 

Within  the  classroom  scheduling  there  are  certain  time-specific 
responsibilities  which  fall  only  within  the  perview  of  the  teacher. 
Activities  such  as  calling  roll  and  completing  lunch  and  absentee 
reports  would  be  categorized  as  "administrative-specific"  tasks.  The 
second  block  of  time  related  to  behavior  is  classified  as 
"instruction-specific".  This  w'ould  include  the  actual  time  allotted 
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for  reading,  math,  handwriting  etc.  These  too,  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher. 

The  ^ird  segment  of  tiie  day  couid  be  a)nsidered  "fresh  meat"  for 
time-teilif^  supplications.  This  can  be  considered  the  "student- 
SF^ciflc"  block  of  tinie-reiated  behaviors  which  would  be  those 
segments  of  the  day  that  directly  effrot  students  in  non-academic 
ways.  Some  examples  might  include  recess,  lunch  period,  and  end- 
of-the-day  activities. 

The  APPLIED  DIGITAL  METHOD  incorporates  the  use  of  a  simple 
digital  clock  (one  that  includes  hour  and  minute  numerals  only)  and 
static  cardboard  replicas  of  digital  clocks  and  murals  depicting 
specific  school  day  related  activities. 

METHOD: 

In  this  technique  the  teacher  assembles  a  time-sequenced  array 
of  graphic  cartoon  murals  depicting  key  segments  of  her 
administrative.  Instructional,  or  student-specific  day. 


FIGURE  OF  MURAL  ABCXJT  HERE 


These  murals  are  displayed  In  a  location  in  the  room  easily  visible 
to  all  students.  A  logical  place  would  be  directly  above  the 
chalkboard 


PICTURE  OF  CLASSROOM  ABCXJT  HERE 


TIME-TELLING  SEQUENCE  SUB-STEPS: 

1.  The  teacher  wilt  guide  the  students  in  developing  an  awareness 
of  numerals  on  a  digital  clock  as  compared  to  the  actual  time  of  day. 
This  can  be  done  by  presenting  s<)veral  different  digital  timepieces 
with  different  times  displayed,  or  by  simply  changing  the  time  on 
the  digital  clocks  themselves.  Then  individual  students  can  be 
selected  to  call  the  numerals  aloud. 

2.  The  teacher  will  than  introduce  the  murals  to  the  class  by 
discussing  each  time-related  activity  depicted. 

3.  The  teacher  will  set  a  kitchen  timer.  When  it  alarms,  the 
students  will  be  directed  to  the  digital  clock  and  the  appropriate 
mural.  For  example;  if  the  class  begins  at  8:00  and  the  time  on  the 
next  mural  changes  at  8:30,  then  the  teacher  will  set  the  timer  for 
30  minutes. 

4.  The  teacher  will  ask,  "What  time  is  it?"  The  students  will 
response  verbally, 
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5.  The  teacher  will  ask,  "What  do  we  do  now?"  The  students  wilt 
respond  verbally. 

6.  The  teacher  will  immediately  initiate  the  activity  scheduled. 
This  is  to  establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  the 
activity  and  the  time. 

7.  After  completion  of  the  activity,  the  teacher  should  cover  that 
segment  of  the  mural.  This  gesture  demonstrates  the  passage  of 
time  to  the  students  In  a  very  graphic  way. 

8.  Proceed  through  the  day  using  the  steps  indicated  above. 

In  each  case,  the  teacher  will  reset  the  timer  to  correspond  with 
the  next  mural  and  inform  the  children  verbally  that  it  is  time  to 
refer  to  the  clock  and  murals  once  again. 

As  the  class  begins  to  learn  to  tell  time  accurately,  the 
responsibility  for  activities  such  as  setting  the  timer,  covering  the 
murals,  and  initiating  the  specific  behaviors  can  be  assigned  to  rows 
cf  children  or  individuals.  As  the  students  learn  the  time  of  the  day, 
the  murals  are  removed  so  that  they  do  not  become  an  unnecessary 
crutch. 

TEACHING  GENERALIZATIONS: 

Through  the  use  of  the  APPLiED  DIGITAL  METHOD,  specific  skills 
in  time-telling  can  be  easily  acquired  by  both  normal  and  special 
needs  learners.  In  addition,  the  technque  enhances  an  understanding 
of  time  sequencing,  time-related  individual  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  motivation  for  expanding  and  refining  time-telling 
skills  (including  the  use  of  the  analog  timepiece),  self-confidence, 
improved  skills  in  isolated  numeral  and  combined  numeral 
recognition,  and  internal  locus-of-control(Creekmore  and 
Creekmore,  1982). 

CONCLUSIONS: 

in  a  limited  review  of  the  traditional  time-telling  literature  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  this  method  is  replete  with 
contradictions  or  wr:^k.iesses  in  teaching  time-telling  to  young 
children  and  special  needs  learners.  The  authors  have  proposed  an 
alternative  method  which  uses  concreto  instructional  techniques, 
mural  formats  (which  depict  critical  portions  of  the  students'  day, 
for  which  time-related  actions  are  essential),  and  smooth 
generalizations  to  the  real  world.  This  technique  requires  studen^.» 
only  to  learn  basic  numeral  recognition  skills  in  order  to  become 
efficient  and  effective  time  tellers. 
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IMPROVING  SCIENCE  EDUCATKM  IN  MIRAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS: 

A  NEW  APPRCMDi 


A  cooperative  effort  between  New  Mexico  rural  elonentary  teachers,  the 
Mew  Mexico  tfaiseuo  of  Natural  History  aid  Noi  Mexico  Center  for  Rural  Education 
at  New  Mexico  State  Italverslty  has  establl^ed  proadslng  Ideas  for  loproving 
science  education  in  rural  achools.   The  approach  outlined  here  recogni2e8  the 
needs  of  rural  elementary  school  teasers  as  well  as  the  strengths  of  rural 
schools.    The  New  Mexico  Rural  Science  E(^catl«i  Project  also  draws  upon  the 
strengths  of  state  Natural  History  Museums  and  university-based  Centers  for 
Rural  Education  In  order  to  lisprove  science  education  in  rural  elemntary 
schools. 

Needs  of  Rural  Elementary  School  Teartwrs .   Rural  elementary  school 
teachers  frequently  have  broad  but  superficial  training  In  science.  Teacher 
candidates  take  general  science  courses  i^lch  provide  an  overview  of  the 
»ibject  matter  with  little  depth.   College  level  gmieral  sole>.oe  courses  are 
test-orlmted  courses  taught  to  large  groups  of  students  In  lecture  format. 
The  texts  used  are  generic  in  nature,  written  to  be  applicable  to  students  in 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  United  States.    Laboratories,  when  of- 
fered, use  plaimed  Indoor  activities  requlrli^  e<^IlpBlent  not  often  affordable 
outside  the  college  laboratory.   Science  pedag(^  courses  are  designed  to 
develop  "eachlng  methods  but  do  not  provide  additional  depth  In  the  mibjeot 
matter.   Upon  reaching  tte  rural  elementary  dassroois,  worlds  away  from  their 
college  (»npuses,  many  teadiers  feel  Inadec^tely  prepared  to  teach  science, 
let  alone  to  depart  frooi  a  textbook  and  develop  science  activities  using  local 
resources. 

Teasers  In  rural  elementary  schools  i^o  are  eurl(»js  about  t^;eir  local 
flora,  fauna,  or  geology  and  wish  to  use  natural  resources  near  their  school, 
soon  find  that  there  are  no  reference  books  or  educational  materials  'developed 
which  pertain  spaolflcally  to  their  local  environment.    Excellent  geni^rlc 
environmental  education  materials  may  be  available  to  them  but  even  tndse  do 
not  capitalize  upon  the  abundant  opportunities  available  locally.    Sceietlaes  a 
parent  or  other  area  resident  is  knowledgeable  about  one  or  more  aspects  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  area  and  can  provide  assistance  to  teachers. 
HotMver,  teacdiers  may  be  Inadequately  trained  to  translate  this  Information 
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into  aotlvlties  Hhioh  will  guide  students  to  discover  oore  about  the  natural 
history  of  the  area. 

Inforaatlon  on  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  zoology,  etc.  pertaining 
q>^if ioally  to  looal  rnivironronts  oftei  exists  in  almmiance  in  the  profes- 
8i<Nial  literature  of  various  science  disciplines.   This,  houevo*,  is  outside 
the  noraal  readii^  material  of  rural  eloaentary  «shool  teachers.    I^less  tte 
teadwr  has  a  personal  subscription,  tl^  aaterial  is  not  readily  available  to 
thee.   Also,  the  inforiBatiai  for  ar^  givoi  local  area  is  so  scattered  through 
aany  s\d>ject-8pecifio  Journals  and  over  nany  volumes  depoidlng  on  Uhen  the 
reported  study  was  coB^leted.   Articles  arc  usually  resear^  orioited,  written 
in  soloatific  ^rg«i,  and  meaningful  only  to  otha*s  with  expertise  in  the 
field.   Resear^  activities  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  elemoitary  classroom, 
requiring  skills  and  equipment  that  are  not  available. 

Rural  elffisentary  teachers  teach  readii^,  spellli^,  grammar,  aathaiatics, 
and  social  studies  and  may  tea^  art,  Busie,  or  physical  e<^caticai  aloi%  with 
other  subjects.   They  may  have  playground  or  lunchroom  duty,  sponsor  clubs  and 
activities  or  coach  extracurrloilar  ^rts,  to  say  nothing  of  fiBiDlly  and 
comunity  coaDltoents,  all  of  t^l^  re<^ire  their  time.   Teachers  do  not  have 
t^sre  tine  to  develop  wsienoe  activities  which  utilize  local  natural 
resources,  nor  do  th^  posMSs  the  libraries  nec^sary  to  research  needed 
background  informatim  from  the  technical  literature. 

Tea<^ers  also  uwk  laider  mandated  goals  and  objectives  frcn  their  state's 
Department  of  Education  and  their  local  »irriculum  eonmitteea.  Activities 
must  be  designed  to  teach  content  and  ^ills  whitii  meet  established  goals  and 
objective.    A  oommroially  (»'oduced  teacher's  guide  which  aoociqnnies  the 
science  text  and  materials  used  in  the  class roon  provides  the  teacher  with 
"canned  activities  designed  to  teach  specific  skills.   Textbook  companies  may 
even  have  state  re|N*esen  tat  Ives  who  will  give  free  in-service  work^iops  to 
help  t^diers  effectively  use  the  text  and  materials  to  meet  state  and  local 
goals  and  c^Jeotives. 

An  inadequate  background  in  science,  lack  of  available  infonutlon  about 
local  natural  history  resources,  time  constraints,  ami  state  ami  locally 
mandated  goals  and  objectives,  combined  with  a  readily  available  generic  text 
and  materials,  mke  it  easier  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Teach- 
ers teach  as  they  were  taught,  using  goieric  texts  a,nd  materials  which  are  as 
applicable  in  New  York  City  as  in  Magdalena,  New  Mexico. 

Strengths  of  Rural  Schools.    Rural  schools  are  usually  adjacent  to  or 
within  walkii^  distance  of  open  ar^s  of  land  which  are  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources.   Forests,  riparian  areas,  grasslands,  and  other  undeveloped  land 
areas  near  rural  schools  contain  the  "stuff  of  elmntary  science.**  Insects, 
maiBBals,  birds,  wlldflowers,  grasses,  trees,  rocks,  fossils,  geologic  forma- 
tions,  and  many  other  natural  resources  can  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
science.    The  open  areas  provide  outdoor  classrooms  with  an  Sundance  of 
scientific  specimens  which  are  not  r^dlly  available  to  the  urban  and  miburban 
sctwols.    The  fact  that  Uiese  specirons  are  representative  of  the  local  natu- 
ral history,  and  not  simply  purchased  from  a  science  supply  catalog,  makes 
them  all  the  more  effective  in  bringing  science  to  the  students.    On  another 
level,  the  smaller  rural  schools  have  fewer  administrators,  a  Sorter  chain  of 
command  and  thus  more  flexibility  in  the  schedule,  making  it  easier  for  teach- 
ers to  plan  excursions  into  the  outdoor  classroom. 

Rural  school  studoits  typically  have  greater  experience  with  nature  than 
their  urban  counterparts.    In  rural  areas,  children  grow  up  surrounded  by  open 
and  natural  areas  where  they  play  and  explore,  developing  an  io^licit,  experi- 
ential knowledge  of  the  natural  world.    Rural  parents  are  more  likely  to  be 
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ranohers,  f&rmers,  hunters,  trappers,  or  flshermOT,  and  to  have  gardens  than 
parents  In  urban  or  suburban  areas.   Working  with  their  parents,  children 
begin  to  develop  theories  and  opinions  about  the  world  around  then.    At  the 
saae  tise,  elranotary  aged  ^Idren  are  ^en  to  the  exoit^ient  ai^  joy  of 
soienee.   these  students  are  ready  to  have  soienoe  introAioed  in  a  way  that 
eoB^ines  their  develc^lng  interest  in  their  own  environa^t  with  methodji  of 
exploring  that  world. 

Strqwtths  of  Ifatural  History  Mliseuais.   Museua  curators  are  scientists 
wi^  eqiertise  in  speoifio  areas  of  natural  history,   fh^  are  also  collectors 
of  speoiaens,  eonerete  objects  that  es^ody  and  em^lify  the  abstract  prinoi> 
pies  of  soieime.   Tbtme  scientists  p(»wss  knowled^  of  their  subject,  e^e- 
oially  as  it  pertains  to  local  natural  history.   Museums  also  have  et^oation 
departjnnts  idiose  day-to-day  task  is  to  captivate  and  educate  paying  cu8t<»«rs 
who  ehoon  to  visit  the  auseua.   Glvoi  this  challenge,  busaui  eduoatws  devel- 
op tec^iques  that  are  entertaining,  e^eaticmal,  and  focus  on  concrete  mseuiB 
sp^laens.   These  techniques  tutve  mch  to  offer  to  elenentary  teachers. 

-  Strqigtte  of  Centers  for  Ibiral  Education.^  Centm*a  for  Rural  Education 
have  staff  m^rs  irtio  have  expertise  in  e^catioi  and  have  o^Kluoted  research 
in  ttue  area  of  rural  creation.   They  have  also  been  involved  in  training 
teachers  and  adninistrators  for  rural  sdwols.    Bemise  of  their  work  with 
rural  schools  within  their  state,  the  staff  meobers  are  Hu&iliar  with  the 
meds  and  concerns  of  rural  teachers,  especially  as  the  teachers  are  affected 
by  the  local  culture,  ec<moiiiy,  and  distance  fk^cai  major  centers  of  higher 
learnii^.   As  educators,  in  constant  ccnaunicatlon  with  state  edimation  offi- 
cials, they  are  aware  of  the  state-mandated  goals  and  ^Jeotives  and  can 
provide  pedagogical  expertise  in  developing  activities  to  meet  these  goals  and 
dbjectiv  js.   The  staff  of  the  Center  for  Rural  S^oatim  provide  the  bridge 
between  the  natural  History  Museum  aid  the  rural  sdiool  teachers, 

Tte  Mew  Mexico  Rural  Science  Education  Prelect.    In  response  to  the 
perceived  needs  for  «ipport  and  liqiroveBtent  in  rural  elmntary  science  class- 
es, the  New  Mexico  Rural  Science  Ei^cation  Project  (NMRSEP)  was  formed  in  1986 
and  funded  by  the  Ibtional  Scimice  Fcnindation.    The  general  purpose  of  the 
laiRSQ*  is  to  help  improve  science  education  in  rural  elementary  schools  and  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  could  be  replicated  in  other  states  with  largely  rural 
poiMlations.    In  particular,  teasers  were  provitted  with  specific  background 
information  and  the  support  ^ey  needed  to  use  local  natural  resources  to 
teach  science  to  children. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  niral  elemoitary  school  teachers  and  using  the 
strengths  of  rural  schools,  the  New  >fexico  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
New  Mexico  State  University  Center  for  Rural  Education,  imi^EP  has  experiment- 
ed with  teacher  workshops,  teacher -devel<^>ed  natural  history  activity  kits 
fOmslng  on  local  materials  and  tiiemes,  natural  history  field  schools,  &n6 
individualised  si^port  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  elementary  school 
teachers.   The  research  covered  two  years  with  the  teacher  workshops  and 
development  of  kits  taking  place  in  the  first  year  and  the  Natural  History 
Field  Schools  and  individualized  support  services  taking  place  the  second 
year. 

NNR^P  is  now  in  its  third  year  and  is  currently  funded  with  a  granc  from 
the  New  Mexico  CcoB&ission  on  Higher  Education.    At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year,  NMI^EF  held  a  Punier  Elementary  Science  Teachers'  Institute  which  im- 
mersed partioipatii^  teachers  in  a  week-long  natural  history/science  education 
work^iop. 
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Five  rural  schools  in  New  Mexico  participated  in  the  initial  two  year 
phase  of  NMR^P:   Hatch,  Magdalena,  ^tancla,  Cuba,  and  Duloe.    A  brief  pro- 
file of  each  stiiool  is  presented  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


Profile  of  School  Districts  Participating  in 
New  Mxioo  Rural  Science  Educatimi  Project 


School  District: 

Dulce 

Estanoia 

Hatch 

tfeigdaloi^ 

IbiBber  of  Studoits 

19i 

259 

322 

492 

151 

«iroll«J  grades  1-6 

Etteiic  Diversity  of 

Students:  Anglo 

9.7* 

0.6 

46.5 

22.6 

20.9 

Hispanic 

34. 9 

9.3 

52.8 

n.4 

^.5 

l^tii^  Amrioui 

55.4 

90.1 

43.6 

Teachers:  Anglo 

31.6 

37.8 

75.6 

71.6 

64.3 

Hispanic 

57.9 

54.1 

11.1 

28.4 

35.7 

Native  American 

10.5 

5.4 

Infbrmation  fron:  New  Me»ico  School  District  Profile  1986-1987  School  Yeair 


Methods 

Teacher  Workshops  and  Activity  Kits.    Project  staff  developed  sample  kits 
to  be  used  as  oodels  by  the  participating  eleoaitary  teai^ers.  Day-long 
workshops  were  scheduled  with  participating  teachers  at  each  of  the  five 
schools.    Durii^  the  workstops ,  project  personnel  introduced  the  project, 
presofited  information  about  local  imUiral  history,  and  eidiibited  sai^le  kits 
based  upon  local  environtsents.    A  v^rkshop  was  conducted  by  a  project  staff 
mraber  from  the  Center  for  Rural  Eduoatim  on  teachii^  stratqs^^s  and  oirriou- 
luB  developoent.   Staff  seabers  also  gave  seminars  on  how  to  develop  a  science 
kit  using  local  natural  resources  and  on  eipected  mttcce^s  of  the  project. 

A  resi^roe  inventory  of  each  participating  school's  ocosunity  was  con- 
ducted, starting  with  the  area  n^r  the  school.   Tea(diers  participated  in 
^ese  Kirveys  that  dooummited  the  lutural  history  of  th6  area,  tYte  materials 
available  and  their  potential  for  teaching  science  to  children.    Bird  anri 
■aiBial  sightings  and  tracks,  the  occurrence  of  plants,  and  gMlogic  setting 
Mre  noted  aiKl  presents!  to  the  teachers  as  the  raw  materials  for  kits.  At 
the  end  of  the  workshops,  regular  aeetings  were  scheduled  with  the  t^r^hers 
durli^  whiidi  teachers  and  project  staff  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  kits. 
Typically,  project  staff  left  these  meetings  with  assignments  from  teAchers  to 
collect  In^rBoitlon  on  some  relevant  topic.    In  ^is  way,  project  staff  and 
participating  teact^rs  functloi^d  as  curriculum  development  teans. 

Teadiers  were  eipected  to  develop  kits  over  a  period  of  approximately  one 
year.   During  this  time,  field  trips  to  local  sites  were  conducted  for  teach- 
ers led  by  experts  in  specific  areas  of  natural  history.    Miile  one  teacher 
Bight  request  a  specific  field  trip  pertaining  to  the  development  of  his  or 
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h«r  kit,  typically  aany  of  their  oolleagues,  fmllies  and  stiKl^ts  participat- 
ed aa  well.    In  addlticai  a  special  aumer  field  trip  prograiB  laating  one  to 
two  full  daya  was  offered  during  the  siaoBer  of  1987. 

Teaehera  Here  given  "Oaing  Lo^  iatural  Reaouroea  in  Soienoe  Teaching," 
a  booklet  ifevel^ied  ^  project  ataff  to  aaaiat  thra  in  planning  their  own 
kita.   A  workahop  oa  aoloioe  proceas  akilla  taa  also  offered  to  teachers  in 
each  district  to  help  then  in  developing  their  kita.    Kita  cot  tain  background 
■aterial  on  the  aubjeot,  a  set  of  daasrooa  activities  based  on  some  a^iect  of 
the  local  mtural  hiatory,  and  reaourcea  for  atudenta  wishing  to  learn  B»re 
about  the  specific  topic. 

Project  pers(»mel  provided  resource  aaterials  aa  requested  by  teachers. 
Vidrotapea,  bocdca,  articlea,  and  other  infomaticm  were  gathered  by  ataff 
■ab«*a  to  aaaiat  teaohera  in  the  developaoit  of  the  kita.   Staff  helped  with 
the  idoitification  of  ^^ecinona  collected  for  the  kits.   They  also  provided 
extensive  editing  aerviees  for  the  tea^era,  includii^  having  the  naterial 
typed. 

natural  Hiatory  Field  Schoola.   By  the  end  of  the  first  y^r  it  was 
apparent  that  oontinuii^  to  prod  teachers  into  producing  natural  aoionce  kits 
would  be  non-productive.   Vfiiile  teachers  continued  to  be  enthuslastio  about 
the  natural  TOiwiee  worksh^,  denmstraticms,  and  field  trip3  eoi^cted  by 
project  staff,  they  clearly  did  not  have  the  tine  nor  the  resear^  skills 
neceaaary  to  create  science  kits  and  develop  activities,  even  with  sii^port  of 
the  project  ataff. 

On  three  separate  inatanoes,  teachers  eq^resaed  feelii^s  of  guilt  and 
having  "let  down"  project  staff  in  not  coopleting  kits,   what  was  needed  was  a 
oeana  of  instructing  teachers  about  local  natural  hiatory  and  aoienoe  teaching 
methods  in  the  way  that  we  would  like  thes  to  teach  their  stwl«ita.  The 
program  alao  h«J  to  take  less  time  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

At  the  begiiBiing  of  the  aeoond  year,  project  staff  systenatically  de- 
veloped plans  for  natural  history  field  schools,  outdoor  natural  science 
events  that  were  both  eduoatioiml  and  entertaining  and  that  fooised  «i  the 
local  environfl^t.   The  natural  history  field  achoola  al»>  provided  a  laeans  of 
instructing  teachers  about  local  natural  history  ai^  seirace  teaching  oethods. 
For  ea^  achool  a  nearlyy  aite  waa  ^osen  for  the  field  adiool  locations, 
typically  a  Kational  Foreat  or  tribal  oaopground.   Project  staff  arrived  at 
the  aite  the  day  before  the  field  school  was  to  be  held,  surveyed  the  natural 
history  of  the  area,  set  out  live  traps  fbr  aoall  BaBBals,  and  collected 
^>eciJBens  for  use  in  the  next  <by*s  activitiea. 

Typically,  all  students  at  a  rural  elementary  school  attended  the  field 
achool  for  one  of  the  two  daya  that  it  was  in  session.    Older  students 
(fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders)  participated  on  one  day  and  younger  stu- 
dents CHI  the  other.    Aa  studaits  arrived  at  the  field  school,  they  were  greet- 
ed by  banners  and  balloona  am]  weloooed  by  project  staff.   Students  were 
divided  into  groups  of  approxisately  15  and  given  colorful  identification 
buttons  with  local  natural  hiatory  inages  on  them. 

Groups  of  students  rotated  from  activity  station  to  activity  station  on  a 
tiDe  a^edule  that  gave  olde**  students  25-^  minutes  for  an  activity  and 
younger  studmts,  20  ainutes.   Teadiers  were  divided  aaong  the  groups  so  that 
they  could  alao  participate  in  the  activities.    Parents  were  invited  to  attend 
and  helped  mraitor  student  behavior  so  that  teachers  could  be  active  partici- 
pants in  field  school.    Ea^  group  participated  in  six  or  seven  activities 
depending  on  time  constraints  of  the  day.   Activity  topics  included  plants, 
monals,  insects,  geology,  birds,  pond  life,  weather,  fossils,  owls,  nature, 
sketching,  and  trees.   Not  all  activity  stations  were  available  at  each  field 
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aehool.   Rather,  each  field  school  was  d^igrod  to  take  ^vantage  of  the 
partloular  natural  reMjuroes  of  each  ocnainl^  and  field  school  site. 

After  field  aohoola,  packets  of  inf motion  and  suggested  follou^i^ 
activities  ttere  sent  to  t^diers  for  their  inforaation  and  for  use  in  the 
olaasroi».   Project  staff  coUeoted  (piestiois  ^t  Mere  asked  during  the 
ooum  of  Uie  field  school  and  8«at  ansms  and  a  hihli^aph^r  of  suggested 
readings  to  t^chere.   Project  staff  also  conducted  follow-up  aeeting^  with 
the  teai^rs  to  mcourage  and  motit^te  th«B  to  use  these  activities  and  to 
work  with  ^  teaohers  to  incorporate  t^e  activities  within  the  established 
science  oirrieuliiaB  fbr  the  stiiool. 

&aBBer  Sjqwntary  Sci«tce  Tea<tfiers*  Institute.   At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  ttff^P  re^nded  to  teaohers*  reipiests  for  more  in-d^tfa  instriw- 
ticn  in  natural  soieiMe  field  activities  by  staging  cur  aost  aabitlous  work- 
ainp  to  date,  called  the  **SuBBier  El«Bentary  Science  Teachers'  Institute" 
(^STI).   SCTI  was  a  five  day  residoitial  work^iop  offsred  to  teaeha-s  that 
were  selected  ftroB  each  of  15  rural  s^iool  districts  that  had  chosm  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mSEP  during  the  1988-89  school  year.    In  addition  to  project 
staff  frcB  turn  New  Keiico  MUseus  of  natural  History  and  Uie  1^  Mexico  State 
Ifeaiversity  toiter  tw  Rural  Education,  SESTI  attracted  may  voluntary  faculty 
frcB  the  mseus,  the  Oaiversity  of  Uw  Mexico,  the  OSOA  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  New  Mexico  Department  of  (koe  and  Fish,  ai^  the  OSDA  Ftorest 
Service.   All  guest  instructors  participated  at  no  ^t  to  tl»  project  and 
with  peraission  of  their  enployers 

At  ^STI,  teachers  and  staff  participated  in  a  wide  variety  of  science 
aotivititt  and  colored  the  natural  resources  and  fossil-rich  badlands  areas 
in  the  Nacisiiento  Mountains  just  east  of  Ci^,  New  Mexico.   Through  these 
activities,  teachers  gained  ext^ive  hands-on  experieme  in  natural  science 
field  studies.    It  was  an  opportunity  for  ^jeot  staff  to  offer  rural  eleaien- 
tary  tra^rs  the  best  of  the  ideas,  activities,  and  inforaation  developed 
ov«*  the  course  of  the  past  two  ^ara. 

Each  activity  at  SSSTI  focused  on  the  ionediate  envircniaent  of  the  Circle 
A  Guest  Ranch  where  the  institute  was  headquartered.   However,  skills  and 
activities  learned  during  the  week  were  transferable  to  each  of  the 
participating  school  districts.   Teachers  froB  each  district  set  periodically 
during  the  week  in  order  to  adapt  activities  ai^  aj^roaehes  to  their  hooe 
a)viroixB«)ts  and  resources. 

After  SESTI,  teachers  were  given  an  envircmnental  survey  fom  to  axsh- 
plete,  whi^  Identified  local  natural  resource  and  cpportimities  for  activi- 
ties and/or  needs  for  iidaptii^  existing  «ies.   Over  the  course  of  the  1988-89 
school  year,  project  staff  will  visit  each  of  the  schools  represented  at  SESTI 
and  conduct  natural  science  workshops  fooisii^  on  the  local  environiBent. 
Project  staff  will  be  assisted  in  these  worktops  by  local  teachers  idio  par- 
ticipated in  SESTI. 

Results 

Evaluation  of  First  Year  Activities.    A  codified  transactional  evaluation 
a»del  was  used  to  evaluate  the  first  year  of  the  project.   Teaohers  at  two 
schools  were  interviewed,  eliciting  CMsioits  about  devel^sent  of  kits,  work 
with  project  staff,  and  participation  in  natural  history  field  trips.  A 
(piesticmnaire  was  then  develq>ed  froo  ooo^nts  mde  in  tl^se  two  s(dicol8. 
Respondents  are  asked  to  agree  or  disagree  with  statmoits  on  a  1-4  Likert 
type  scale  with  "1**  being  stron;ly  agr^  and  "4"  beii%  str<aigly  disagree.  The 
instruoent  has  been  used  with  teachers  In  two  other  schools.    Table  2  presents 
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the  statements  otHicernlng  first  year  activities  with  which  responding  schools 
agreed  as  indieated  by  a  aean  respfHise  of  less  than  2.0. 

Table  2 

Seaponsea  of  Elesontary  Teadiera  Participating  In  iOfiiSEP 


Statemoit  Average  tespoise 


I  enjoyecl  doing  tkte  .  ^aeardi  on  ogf  kit. 

1.3 

The  support  frcn  Rural  Science  Education  and  Museim  people 

ma  vary  good. 

1.0 

I  i#ould  lave  liked  a  detailed  outline  of  what  uaa  needed  for 

imtting  together  a  kit. 

1.5 

I  rMlly  enjoyed  th«  trips  the  teacfa«*8  took  out  in  the  field. 

1.0 

Thia  projeot  is  helping  mt  get  an  idea  of  idiat  to  do  wi»n  I 

take  ay  students  outside. 

1.4 

I  feel  that  iwrking  on  the  kits  ms  very  worthidiile 

1.3 

I  SB  mt^  enthusiastic  abmit  science  since  being  in  this 

projeot. 

1.6 

Teaches  i«re  very  receptive  to  the  overall  project.   T)»y     joyed  learn- 
ing about  their  local  natural  histwy  and  «)joyed  working  with  project  person- 
nel.  Sose  teachers  reported  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  researoh  they  did  in 
itovalopii%  the  kits.   All  teai^rs  involved  stated  that  doing  the  kits  was 
worthwhile .   Most  expressed  interest  In  seeing  the  kits  t^loh  were  developed 
at  other  schools.   FroD  the  point  of  the  view  of  the  projeot  staff,  however, 
having  teadiers  develop  natural  history  kits  was  not  viewed  as  a  suoosMfUl 
strategy  for  producing  coher«)t,  well-organized  leaterlals  that  could  be  shared 
between  teachers  within  a  district  (I.e.  aocordli^  to  plan.)   Hotraver,  during 
the  second  year,  projeot  staff  discovered  nany  positive  outcomes  of  the  teach- 
ers* science  kits  developmoit  project: 

1.  Many  of  the  participating  tochers  (60$)  were  still  collecting 
background  materials  for  their  kits  as  well  as  natural  history 
specimens. 

2.  They  were  tea<dilng  science  units  to  their  students  and  using 
what  they  had  develq>ed. 

3.  Teachers  Indicated  that  they  had  learned  a  great  deal  fn^ 
having  worked  on  their  kits  and  were  very  enthusiastic  about  them. 
The  natural  hiatory  field  trips  were  the  most  enjoyable  to  teaoters. 

Project  pers«inel  and  teadnrs  spent  the  day  ioBerslng  tl^mselves  In  the  local 
environ^it  and  its  natural  history.   Following  these  experioioes,  teachers 
stated  that  they  were  now  more  aware  of  their  local  environmfflit  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offered  tor  teaohii^  and  learning  about  science. 

Evaluation  of  Second  Year  Activities.    Teacters  and  parents  were  asked  to 
assist  with  the  evaluation  of  the  field  schools  by  responding  to  several 
queatlons.   Coiasenta  were  also  Invited.   Each  participating  wJult  ma  given  an 
evaluation  card  as  he  or  she  began  an  activity  and  the  card  from  the  previous 
activity  was  oollected  at  that  time.    Response  rate  approached  100|.  Hon- 
re^xmses  occurred  only  kAien  the  teacher  or  parent  hat  to  leave  the  station  to 
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dlsoipline  a  student  or  to  escort  yoisiger  «jes  to  rest  roans,  neither  of  ubioh 
happened  frequently. 

Table  3  Indleates  tbe  percentage  of  respmises  to  eaeh  question  froo  three 
of  the  five  field  schools.   Since  there  were  ik>  significant  differences  In 
rei^onses  f^oa  the  individual  field  schools »  date  trm  the  field  schools  have 
been  oosbined. 

Table  3 
Evaluation  of  Field  Schools 


States«it  Percent  Respo»ling: 


Yes 

No 

H/k* 

natural  enviroBaent 

Students  learned  hm  to  ^ep»ly  collect 

10.9$ 

5.5$ 

a  science  speeiaen 

76.^1 

10.9$ 

Students  learned  hou  to  woric  as  a  group 

82.9K 

9.1$ 

7.3$ 

3.0$ 

Students  learned  to  proteot  the 

25.0$ 

3.7$ 

natural  «iviroiaent 

55.5» 

15.9$ 

Stud^ts  learned  that  science  can  be  fun 

98.2$ 

0.6$ 

1.2$ 

Will  you  as  a  ceaoher  or  parent  try  to 

discuss  activities  isresented  at  this 

0.6$ 

9.8$ 

station  in  your  class  or  hose? 

89.611 

Has  the  aaount  of  tiae  aliened  at  this 

station                 too  Img? 

5.6$ 

about  right? 

67.7$ 

too  stort? 

26.7$ 

Considering  your  grou|>,  was  aaterial 

presented  at  this  statioi 

too  coaplicated? 

6.9$ 

about  right? 

91.9$ 

too  sinple? 

1.3$ 

Would  you  like  handouts  and  other  materials 

on  this  tf^ic  to  use? 

92.9$ 

0.9$ 

6.3$ 

«Sooe  resp<mdent«  wrote  that  this  Mas  not  applicable. 


Teachers  and  parents  were  very  oooplinentary  aboit  the  field  schools, 
stating  that  they  had  learned  new  things  along  with  the  students  and  that  they 
had  really  enjoyed  tiM  day.   The  enthusiaoi  of  parsits  was  very  loportant. 
Hahy  tiaes  project  personnel  could  not  distinguiA  betwesi  teadiers  and  par* 
mts.   Soaetlaes  the  parents  were  acre  involved  and  mithusiastic  than  teach- 
ers.  Siroe  par«ital  involvoaent  with  schrols  plays  a  role  in  Inproving  the 
schools,  field  schools  aight  be  used  at  s»e  later  date  for  the  purpose  of 
increasii%  parmtal  involvement  in  school.   Parents  frequently  requested 
infbraation  froa  project  staff  after  field  schools  and  also  requested  that 
they  be  invited  to  attoid  future  sessi(»is.    In  several  cases  t^diers  discov- 
ered parents  who  were  knowlei^eable  about  certain  aspects  of  natural  hiscory. 

A  variety  of  suf^estlcns  were  offered  for  ii^roving  the  field  school. 
All  caments  were  constructive,  offering  the  project  pc^rsonnel  inforDation  on 
ways  to  aake  the  field  s^iools  better.   Kany  useful  suggestions  froa  field 
sct»ol  participants  were  put  into  effect  in  later  field  schools. 
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students  were  inter vl«ied  Inforaally  throughout  the  day  during  breaks  and 
at  lund)  tiae.   Host  m joyed  the  field  school.   Soae  Manted  sore  tisie  at 
stations  in  vhi^  they  had  the  aost  interest.   Disoiiaine  prohliiBs  uBte  laini- 
ml  indicating  that  stuJents  wrt  partici|iating  in  eaoh  station  According  to 
:  instnicticNBS  given  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  station.   A  feu  students 
eipanded  «i  an  activity  tl^  had  seen  at  the  field  sdiool  for  science  fiir 
j»roJeots  later  in  the  year. 

Evaluatiwa  o£  Sunaer  Elegmtary  SclOTce  Teachers*  Institute.  Participat- 
ing teacl»r8  were  given  a  raience  subject  aatter  pre>  and  post-test  that  had 
be«i  developed  by  ^STI  instructors  based  upon  the  course  syllabus.   They  were 
also  queried  on  a  ramber  of  other  topics  relating  to  the  selection  of  topics 
ft^  SESTI,  the  enjqraent  of  aotlviv^as,  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  ses- 
sions to  teadiers,  and  suggesti<ms  lor  inprovmnts  far  neit  year's  prograa. 
Teachers  wore  also  givoi  a  sclanoe  attitude  survey  at  the  begimiing  of  r.iSSTI 
which  will  be  repeated  after  on-site  visits  are  evicted. 

Graph  1  illustrates  tto  gains  nade  betwera  pre-  and  p^t-test  scores.  As 
can  be  seen  tram  the  graph,  tea^rs  fauiliarity  with  the  Aibj«9t  setter 
varied  greatly  when  th^  arrived  at  SESTI.   However,  all  teaidiers  ioproved 
their  scores  significantly  over  the  course  of  the  week. 

Equally  as  Inportant  as  learning  subject  natter,  teachers'  re^wnses  to 
evaluatiwis  and  their  op«i-ended  ecnments  were  entlmsiastically  positive  about 
the  science  activities  and  SESTI,  in  gsiteral.  This  enthusiaan  h<q»efully  will 
carry  ovm*  to  the  olas»*o<ffl  and  will  be  translated  into  sore  and  better 
science  eduoatim  for  students. 

Suaaary  of  Aocoroli^inents :   Iftider  liati<»ial  Soioice  Fouidation  sponsor- 
ship, the  New  Mexico  Huseua  of  Natural  History  and  the  New  Mexico  Center  for 
Rural  Education  at  New  Mexico  State  University  Joined  forces  to  create  a  team 
eonsistii^  of  rural  .educatm*s,  science  e^teeators,  naturalists,  scientists,  and 
oirriculuo  developers.   Since  1986  this  collaboration,  called  the  New  Mexico 
Rural  Science  Education  Project,  has: 

1.  Developed  ami  tested  an  ec^oatlonal  aodel  for  training  rural  teachers 
to  teach  scioice  that  utilizes  the  streigths  of  rural  schools,  university 
oenterj  of  rural  education,  and  ouseuois  of  natural  history. 

2.  Worked  with  rural  elementary  teachers  by  providing  information  and 
resources  and  assisted  the  t^^ers  to  develop  activity  kits  and  collections 
of  specimens  for  use  in  their  schools. 

3.  Planned  and  executed  natural  history  field  sot»ols  for  rural  elemen- 
tary schools  that  dttionstrat»jl  hands-on  science  activities  ami  HKxleled  effec- 
tive traohing  methods. 

Plani^  and  conducted  the  first  annual  "Sumter  Eleisentary  Science 
Teachers*  Institute,**  an  intensive  week-long  science  education  retreat  for 
rural  teachers.        5.    Established  a  state-wide  network  of  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, wn6  naturalists  wto  are  willing  to  comiuct  science  programs  in  rural 
schools  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

The  New  Mexico  Rural  Science  Education  Project  is  concinuing  this  project 
in  onler  to  reach  all  of  the  rural  school  districts  in  the  state. 
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SESTI 

Participant  Scores 


Number  of  correct  answers 


6     6     7     8     9     10    11    12    13    14    16  16 

Participant  number 


Pre-test  Score 


Post-teat  Score 


Maximum  possible  score  -  68 
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Parent  Services  Project 
Leon  County  School  District 
Tallahassee ,  Florida 


Introduction 

The  Parent  Services  Project  is  a  three-year  multlcounty  effort  to  Improve 
and  expand  services  to  parents  of  eKceptlonal  children,  ages  0-2 I9  in  eight 
rural,  small^^-sized  school  districts  in  North  Florida.    The  theoretical  approach 
that  governs  this  project  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  all  aspects  of  a 
parent's  life  must  be  taken  into  account  when  parents  deal  with  their  child's 
exceptionality.    This  approach  includes; 

1.  facilitating  parents'  nom^l  grieving  process; 

2.  emphasizing  the  importance  of  parents  themselves  taking 
responsibility  for  the  on-going  implementation  of  their 
child's  program,  primarily  the  corarunlty  educational  efforts; 

3.  emphasizing  parents'  roles  as  educator,  supporter,  consumer. 
Initiator,  coimounicator ,  creator »  and  advocate. 

In  rural  small  sized-school  districts  the  barriers  for  parent  Involvement 
are  significant.    Isolation  of  parents,  low  socio-economic  status,  cultural 
differences,  limJ.ted  resources,  limited  knowledge  and  educational  ability,  lack 
of  child  care  and  transportation,  multi-problem  Issues,  intimidation  by 
professionals,  and  lack  of  professional  training  create  challenges  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  rural  families. 

Special  efforts  through  community  Involvement  and  interagency 
collaboration  have  been  made  to  address  the  special  needs  of  minority  parents, 
handicapped  parents,  teenage  parents,  rural/isolated  parents,  non-^readlng 
parents,  parents  of  low  socio-economic  status,  single  parents,  and  foster 
parents. 

This  paper  will  examine  the  history  of  parent  involvement  in  Florida, 
review  national  models  for  parent  participation,  and  summarize  the  Parent/ 
Professional  Partnership  Model  for  Small  Rural  School  Districts.  Strategies 
are  focused  on  methods  that  are  particularly  applicable  for  rural,  isolated , 
minority,  and    "hard  to  reach"  families. 


Historical  Perspective 
(Parent  Services  Executive  Planning  Committee,  1986) 

Records  throughout  the  United  States  document  the  history  of  parent 
involvement  in  exceptional  student  education  beginning  before  the  Civil  War* 
Initially,  parents  of  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled  children  acquired  legislative 
support  for  residential  facilities,  educational  programs,  and  diagnostic 
services  for  their  children.    Parent  groups  for  the  mentally  handicapped  and 
physically  handicapped  were  organized  prior  to  World  War  II  and  expanded  during 
and  after  the  war.    These  groups  were  successful  in  acquiring  legislative 
funding  for  educational  programs.    During  the  1950's  and  1960's,  the  movement 
of  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped  into  public  schools  began.    Parents  of 
learning  disabled  and  emotionally  handicapped  populations  became  organized  and 
demanded  public  school  programs  for  their  children.    Other  parents  of 
handicapped  children  followed  in  the  movement  for  public  education  services • 
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From  the  1940 *s  until  the  1970^89  parents  advocated  for  appropriate  services 
and  programs  for  their  children.    This  advocacy  resulted  In  the  passage  of 
Public  Lav  94-142^  thi  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975^ 
which  imndated  free  and  appropriate  education  for  all  students,  regardless  of 
the  handicapping  condition. 

During  the  1980* s.  parent  groups  began  to  facilitate  training  and  provide 
education  for  parents  about  Public  Lav  94-142.    Statevlde  training  in  Florida 
was  conducted  by  Florida *s  Protective  and  Advocacy  Agencies  and  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Advocacy.    In  1981,  the  Florida  Diagnostic  and  Learning  Resource 
Centers  (FDLRS) ,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  Exceptional 
Students  (BEES),  included  emphasis  on  parent  information  and  training. 

In  1985,  BEES  established  the  Parent  Services  Executive  Planning  Committee 
to  assess  the  need  for  parent  services  in  Florida.    The  Committee  developed 
goals,  objectives,  and  recomn^ndations  for  improving  and  expanding  parent 
services  vlthln  the  state  of  Florida.    During  this  same  time,  tvo  stacevide 
parent  organisations  vere  established  -  Parent  to  Parent  of  Florida  and  the 
Parent  Education  Netvork. 

BEES  recognized  the  need  for  Increased  Involvement  from  minority  and  "hard 
to  reach"  parents.    In  1987 »  the  Parent/Professional  Task  Force  vas  formed  to 
address  these  issues  and  to  develop  methods  for  Increasing  parent 
participation.    Also  in  1987,  the  University  of  South  Florlda/FDLRS  Center 
provided  funding  for  Huiun  Assistance  Netvork  Direction  Service  (HANDS), 
previously  a  subconaaittee  of  PEN,  and  BEES  funded  five  demonstration  Parent 
Services  Projects  in  Florida.    The  regional  projects  vlll  develop  strategies 
for  comprehensive  parent  services  throughout  Florida. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  history  of  exceptional  student 
education  runs  parallel  to  a  history  of  organized  political  action  by  parents. 
It  Is  likely  that  most  rural.  Isolated,  or  hard  to  reach  parents  had  little 
Involvement  in  this  political  movement. 


Models  of  Parent  Participation 

Fev  local,  state,  or  national  models  exist  for  parent  and  community 
participation  in  education.    Those  that  do  exist  have  been  primarily  federally 
funded  (Edge  &  Rroth,  1985). 

In  Florida  there  are  currently  three  statevlde  parent  participation 
programs:    Parent  to  Parent  of  Florida,  a  peer  support  model;  Parent  Education 
Netvork,  a  parent  education  model;  and  Human  Assistance  Network  Direction 
Sez^lces,  an  Inf orinatlon*-casemanagement  model.    Each  of  these  programs  vas 
established  for  or  by  parents,  each  strive  to  work  cooperatively  with  local 
school  districts  and  community  agencies,  and  each  functions  independently. 


Parent  to  Parent  of  Florida,  Inc. 

Parent  to  Parent  of  Florida  support  programs  are  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  parents,  who  themselves  have  experienced  the  joys  and  frustrations  of 
parenting  a  special  child,  can  offer  new  parents  the  richness  of  an  empathetlc, 
sensitive,  and  skilled  listener  who  can  extend  friendship  as  veil  as  valuable 
Information  on  resources  available  to  the  family. 

Parent-to-Parent  of  Florida  works  toward  providing  one--to-one  support, 
encouraging  effective  communication,  facilitating  networking,  enhancing  public 
awareness,  and  identifying  services  gaps  (Parent  to  Parent  of  Florida,  1986). 
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Parent  Education  Netwrk  of  Florida »  Inc^  (PEN) 

The  Parent  Education  Netirork  of  Florida,  known  as  "PEN,"  Is  a  working 
coalition  between  parent  support /advocacy  groups,  parents  of  handlcajped 
Individuals,  professionals  \&io  are  Intimately  Involved  In  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped,  and  dedicated  members  of  the  community  at  large. 

P^  was  organized  to  provide  training  programs  for  parents  of  handicapped 
children.  Identification  of  training  and  information  programs  presently 
available  in  handicap  support  groi^ps,  a  network  of  PFN  volunteers  who  can 
facilitate  accessing  PEN  services  for  local  parentis  of  handicapped  children, 
and  a  qiiarterly  neiraletter  fur  parents  of  handicapp'id  children.  Training 
programs  include  communication  skills,  federal  law,  the  evaluation  process,  and 
the  individual  educational  plan  (Parent  Education  Network  of  Florida,  Inc.* 
1986). 


Human  Assistance  Network  Direction  Service  (HANDS) 

Direction  Service  was  founded  in  Florida  by  a  group  of  concerned  parents 
who  were  introduced  to  the  concept  by  the  National  Direction  Service  Project  in 
1986.    Originally  a  project  of  the  Parent  Education  Network,  it  is  now 
supported  by  various  state  agencies,  volimteers,  and  local  community  service 
groups • 

People  %rith  disabilities  or  chronic  illness  and  their  families  face  a 
complicated  maze  of  educational,  social,  and  medical  services •    Services  are 
often  scattered  throughout  the  conmtunity  and  operated  by  a  variety  of  agencies 
with  different  eligibility  requirements.    Millions  of  families  have  faced  this 
dilemma  without  support,  finding  their  own  way  through  the  maze  in  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  family  somber. 

With  the  implementation  of  Direction  Service,  information  will  be  provided 
to  individuals  and  families  on  services  available  to  high  risk,  disabled  or 
chronically  ill  persons  and  their  families «    The  goal  of  Direction  Service  Is 
to  provide  a  one-stop  source  of  information  and  personal  assistan/*^  ^  rogram, 
and  to  eventually  develop  a  ^'care  management*'  system  for  special  needs 
families  (Hiaman  Assistance  Network  Direction  Service,  1987) • 


Parent  participation  within  local  school  districts  can  be  categorized  into 
three  general  areas:  parent  training,  parent  education  and  parent  involvement 
(Edge  &  Kroth,  1983). 

Parent  Training  concentrates  on  skill  development  in  parents,  involves  a 
limited  number  of  parents,  and  is  delivered  in  schools,  clinics,  or  educational 
centers  by  a  group  leader  or  on  an  individual  basis • 

Parent  Education  concentrates  on  general  parent  activities  usually 
initiated  by  parents,  involves  the  most  active  parents,  and  is  generally 
delivered  at  the  school  district  level  through  PTA's  or  PTO's, 

Parent  Involvement  concentrates  on  parent  activities  initiated  by  both 
the  parent  and  teacher.  Is  designed  to  involve  any  parent  in  program 
activities,  and  is  generally  delivered  at  school  building  level  by 
administrators,  teachers  and  parents. 

Even  though  many  school  districts  provide  parent  service  activities 
(newsletters,  parent  advisory  committees,  parent  trainers,  parent  mediators, 
school  study  committees),  there  appears  to  be  limited  evidence  of  a 
comprehensive  parent  services  model  to  address  the  needs  of  all  parents. 
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Parent/Professional  Partnership 

In  assessing  the  existing  services  and  needs  of  parents  In  North  Florida, 
a  number  of  factors  had  to  be  considered  in  developing  a  successful  and 
practical  ii»thod  for  Increasing  parent  involvement. 

Eight  of  the  targeted  school  districts  were  considered  to  be  small-sized 
districts.    The  majority  of  the  families  within  many  of  these  districts  are 
minorities,  are  of  low  socio-economic  status,  or  are  culturally  divergent. 
Many  of  these  parents  may  have  experienced  failure  in  school  themselves  and,  as 
a  result,  now  feel  Intimidated  by  professionals. 

Professionals  lack  the  training  to  create  consistently  successful  methods 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  rural  families.    The  majority  of  professionals 
surveyed,  in  fact,  had  never  completed  any  training  in  parent  involvement 
strategies. 

Assumptions  often  dictate  reactions  to  parent  InvolveiMnt.    Parents  and 
professionals  often  fail  to  recognize  the  absolute  impact  parent  involvement 
can  make  in  the  educational  process  of  children.    Moreover,  parents  and 
professionals  may  fail  to  recognize  that  culture  creates  boundaries  which  must 
be  overcoB». 

Research  documents  the  link  between  parent  Involvement  and  the  academic 
and  social  development  of  children  in  school  (Davies,  1988).    Ann  Henderson 
summarized  this  research: 

When  parents  are  Involved,  children  do  better  in  school, 
and  they  go  to  better  schools  .  .  .  Children  whose  parents 
help  them  at  hos»  and  stay  in  touch  with  the  school  score 
higher  than  children  of  similar  aptitude  and  family  back- 
ground, whose  parents  are  not  involved  (Henderson,  1986). 

Roger  Krotb  (1986)  states  that  parents  are  not  a  homogeneous  group;  they 
have  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses,  and  they  do  have  the  ability  to  help 
professionals  educate  their  children. 

Culturally  different  family  values  and  life  styles  do  not  necessarily 
mean  "bad"  (Tumbull  &  Tumbull,  1987).    Many  beliefs  held  by  minority  families 
may  actually  be  a  strength  for  coping  with  and  caring  for  children  with 
handicaps.    Differences  among  people  cannot  be  Ignored,  and  culturally 
divergent  groups  cannot  be  stereotyped  (Correa,  1989) . 

Changing  family  structures  create  new  challenges  for  educators,  especially 
those  committed  to  parent  Involvement.    Hodgklnson's  (1985)  report  on  the 
deim}graphics  of  education  further  substantiates  the  changing  family  structure 
of  children  enrolled  in  schools.    The  report  stresses  some  very  important 
Issues  for  educators.    Specifically,  it  Indicates 

1.  More  children  entering  school  from  poverty  households 

2.  More  children  entering  schools  from  single-parent  households 

3.  More  children  from  minority  backgrounds 

A.    A  smaller  percentage  of  children  who  have  had  Head  Start  and 
similar  programs,  even  though  more  are  eligible 

5.  A  larger  number  of  children  who  were  premature  babies,  lead- 
ing to  more  learning  difficulties  in  school 

6.  More  children  from  teen-age  mothers. 
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Hodgkinson  (1985)  further  states  that  the  rapid  increase  in  minorities  among 
the  school  population  is  here  to  stay.    Professionals  are  challenged  to  put 
aside  the  assumptions,  the  stereotypes,  the  attitudes  of  yesterday  and  create 
an  educational  system  that  is  "reachable"  for  the  families  of  the  80' s. 


The  Parent /Professional  Partnership  Model  is  a  comprehensive  involvement 
plan  for  improving  or  expanding  services  to  parents  of  exceptional  students. 
Each  component  can  be  implemented  individually  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
components  for  more  comprehensive  services.    A  parent /professional  partnership 
is  truly  demonstrated  i^en  a  cooperative  working  relationship  exists  between 
parents  and  professionals.    This  partnership  is  highlighted  by  mutual  respect 
and  common  understanding  and  is  developed  through  comprehensive  services  to 
parents  and  professionals:    training,  education,  participation*  support, 
sharing  of  information,  networking,  and  advocacy. 

Developing  new  programs  in  rural  school  districts  requires  knowledge* 
commitment,  and  a  tremendous  level  of  creativity.    For  success,  take  small,  but 
sure,  steps  to  expanded  services. 


Parent /Professional 
Partnership 
^k)del 


Networking 


Information/ 
Participation 


Home 


Education/ 
Training 


Support 
Professional 
Parent  to  Parent 


Parent/Professional 
Partnership 
-  a  cooperative  working  relationship  - 
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NetTOrklng 

To  effectively  plan  for  parent  Involvement,  it  Is  extreisely  Important  to  be 
aware  of  resources  that  are  available  vlthln  the  cosmunlty*  Effective 
collaborative  efforts  through  Interagency  councils  and  the  cosmunlty  can  create 
an  array  of  services  and  programs  available  for  parents.    Guidance  counselors, 
child  study  teams  or  count  lis  serve  as  sources  of  sharing  Infortoatlon,  training 
and  casemanagexsent  for  children  and  families « 

The  Parent  Education  Network  (1986)  defines  three  principles  of  networking « 

1«    Know  the  network  -  Become  familiar  with  services  that  may  serve 
the  child « 

^-    Mobilize  the  network  ^  Become  acquainted  with  service  providers 
face-to-facc.    Provide  Initiative  to  coimunlcate  with  one  another. 

3,  Develop  a  heart  network  -  BecoiK  aware  of  positive  and  supportive 
qualities  or  personality  traits  In  people.  Energy  and  a  positive 
attitude  are  traits  of  a  true  professional. 


Strategies  for  Successful  Networking 
(Scaturro»  1986) 

I.  Become  familiar  with  key  resources  (HRS,  School  System,  Community 
Mental  Health).    Know  the  fimctlon  of  each  resource^  and  meet 
staff  face^-to^-face* 

2«    Become  familiar  with  support  services  (basic  needs,  health,  spouse 
and  child  abuse^  area  private  therapists) «    Become  familiar  with 
the  philosophies  and  specialties  of  the  Individuals  on  staff « 

3.  When  working  with  a  family,  recognize  that  a  network  of  community 
professionals  may  also  be  working  with  the  family. 

4.  Develop  a  "heart"  network  of  people  you  can  count  on  or  that  have 
values  similar  to  yours.    This  enhances  your  personal  energy  and 
strengthens  services  to  the  client  timing. 

5*    Periodically  reinforce  and  energise  individuals  in  your  network. 

6.  Be  genuine  with  individuals  in  the  network.    People  prefer  honesty 
to  false  compliments. 

7.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say,  "I  don't  know." 

8.  Respect  each  other's  roles  in  the  process.    Avoid  "put  downs"  of 
other  professions  or  agencies. 

9.  Don't  reinforce  negative  thinking.    Practice  a  "can  do"  attitude, 
especially  when  parents  are  present. 

10.  Avoid  professional  Jargon.    Learn  to  use  understandable,  simple 
language  when  describing  problems  and  solutions. 

II.  Recognize  the  traits  of  a  networker.    Signals  include: 

a*    knowing  everyone  when  you  walk  in  the  room 

b.  knowing  people's  "hidden  agendas" 

c.  knowing  people's  roles  and  the  limits  Involved  with  those 
roles 

d.  being  sought  for  information  and  expertise 

e.  being  able  to  explain  the  network  to  others 

f.  having  the  ability  to  influence  policies  that  affect 
families 
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InforMtlon/Participatlon 

Henderson  (1986)  describes  five  basic  roles  that  parents  assume  In  the 
education  of  their  children. 


1.  Partners :    parents  performing  basic  obligations  for  their  child 
educational  and  social  development, 

2.  Collaborators  and  Problem  Solvers!    parents  reinforcing  the 
school's  efforts  with  their  child  and  helping  to  solve  problems. 

^'    Audience :    parents  attending  and  participating  in  school 
performances  and  productions. 

4.  Supporters t    parents  providing  volunteer  assistance  to  teachers, 
parent  organisations,  and  other  parents. 

5.  Advisors  and /or  Co-decision  Makers:    parents  providing  input  on 
school  policy  and  program. 


Heleen  (1988)  Identifies  an  additional  role  of  parents,  the  role  of  advocate. 
Advocacy  can  be  of  tvo  types:    ^'either  individual  case  advocacy  or  class 
advocacy. Heleen  further  states  that  '^advocacy  Involves  conflicting  values 
and  interests,  but  may  happen  in  one-to-one  situations,  e.g.,  a  parent 
advocating  a  'better  shake'  for  the  child." 

^apowersffint  is  "a  process  through  which  people  become  more  able  to 
Influence  those  people  and  organizations  that  affect  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  those  they  care  about"  (Vanderslice,  1984).    Advocacy  efforts  can  lead  to 
parent  empoverment  and  positive  change  for  children. 

Progress  toward  family-centered,  community-based  programs  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort  between  parents  and  professionals*    Leaders  in  advocacy 
(parents  or  professionals)  must  work  collaboratively  and  network  for  change. 
"No  one  parent,  no  one  agency  or  program  is  more  important  than  another.  All 
play  a  vital  role  in  contributing  to  Improving  programs"  (Odle,  1988). 

Kroth  (1985)  describes  levels  of  parent  participation  as  illustrated  by  the 
Mirror  Model.    This  nK^del  attempts  to  respect  the  strengths  of  parents  as  well 
as  acknowledge  parent  needs: 


Level  1:    All  parents  receive  and  need  basic  information. 

Level  2:    Most  parents  would  like  to  receive  more  specific  information 

about  their  child's  educational  program  and  related 

activities. 

Level  3:    Some  parents  need  and  participate  in  workshops  or  training 
programs. 

Level  4:    A  few  parents  need  and  request  more  Intensive  training 
developi^nt  or  therapeutic  intervention. 


When  school  districts  begin  to  develop  plans  for  improving  or  expanding 
services  to  parents,  parent  roles  and  levels  of  participation  must  be 
considered.    One  method  will  not  address  the  needs  of  all  parents.    A  continuum 
of  services,  however,  can  better  address  the  varied  needs  of  individual 
families. 
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Strategies  for  Successful  Parent  FarClclpatlon 
(Parent/Professional  Task  Force  Report,  1987-1988) 

Provide  Information  to  parents  by  a  simple- to-read  newsletter, 
teacher  notes,  pamphlets,  etc.    Informs t Ion  can  be  sent  to 
isolated  commxinltles  via  persons  vI«o  frequent  the  areas  on  a 
regxilar  basis  -  mall  carriers,  utility  meter  readers,  bus  drivers, 
ministers,  etc. 

Utilize  telephone  trees,  classroom  parents,  parent  coordinator  or 
classroom  teacher  to  call  parents. 

Utilize  local  media  -  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 
Provide  video  tapes  for  viewing  by  parents  In  the  home. 
Make  howB  visits  to  those  families  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
come  to  the  school. 

Plan  programs  that  Include  the  children,  either  as  participants  or 
perfonrors.    Coordinate  efforts  with  state  and  local  school  and 
parent  organizations  for  parent*-to-parent  support,  training,  or 
education. 

Include  parents  as  decision  makers  in  school,  district,  and  state 
planning  and  advisory  cotmclls. 

Train  parents  as  trainers,  and  recruit  parents  as  school 
volunteers • 

Schedule  meetings  at  times  and  locations  that  are  accessible  and 
non- threatening  to  parents  (church  or  other  community  locations). 
Include  child  care  and  provide  transportation  or  car  pooling,  if 
feasible. 


Strategies  for  Successful  Advocacy 

1.  Establish  mutual  respect  and  trust  for  parer.:^  and  professionals 
alike. 

2.  Develop  the  coimBlto^nt  to  team  playing. 

3.  Establish  the  willingness  to  listen  openly  and  without 
defensiveness  to  the  perspectives  of  others. 

4.  Remember  that  the  goal  of  advocacy  is  to  improve  programs  for 
children  and  their  families. 


Support 

The  role  of  the  supporter,  parent  or  professional.  Is  to  acknowledge  the 
feelings  of  parents  and  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  In  having  those  feelings. 
Their  purpose  is  not  to  attempt  to  "fix-it"  by  making  the  problems  go  away  or 
making  the  hurt  go  away  (Damon  &  Terrlen,  1984-85).    Professional  supporters 
can  provide  empathetlc  and  sustained  assistance  which  can  enable  parents  to 
better  understand  and  cope  with  all  facets  of  life  related  to  the  o/ceptlonal 
student  and  their  family  (Parent  Services  Executive  Planning  ComDluree,  1986). 
Parent-to-parent  support  can  provide  peer  assistance  from  parents  who  hav*» 
"been  there." 
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Strategies  for  Successful  Support  Services 
(Dawson  &  Terrlen,  1984-85) 

U    Understand  the  grief  process.    Grieving  Is  a  normal  reaction. 
2«    Recognize  that  parents  fall  in  and  out  of  grief  at  different 

stages  of  the  child's  life. 
3«    Recognize  that  iwthers  and  fathers  grieve  at  separate  times  and  in 

different  ways. 

a.  Men  are  usually  angrier  and  less  likely  to  share 
feelings,  especially  guilt. 

b.  Women  most  often  turn  anger  inward  and  become  depressed. 

4.  Recognize  that  parents  of  children  with  learning  disabilities  or 
eisotional  behavioral  disturbances  usually  grieve  for  longer 
periods  of  time.    Hidden  handicaps  are  easier  to  deny. 

5.  Supporters  must  be  neutral  and  non-*judgefliental. 

6.  Participate  in  a  parent  support  training  program.  Becos^  familiar 
with  effective  communication  techniques  and  the  do's  and  don*t  for 
supporting  parents. 

Education/Training 

Professional  Training 

It  has  been  documented  in  the  research  that  professionals  lack  training  to 
understand  the  techniques  and  ii^thods  for  effectively  involving  hard-to-reach 
parents  in  the  educational  process  (Parent /Prof essional  Task  Force* 1987-1988) . 
Most  parents  are  ^^reachable*^  but  professionals  are  either  not  trying  to 
involve  them  or  lack  the  knowledgeable  and  sensitivity  to  overcome  barriers  of 
culture,  clasSf  or  langtiage  (Davies»  1988).    ^If  school  staff  develops  greater 
sensitivity  and  awareness  to  the  barriers  facing  many  parents,  the  criticism 
and  blaii»  for  lack  of  participation  can  be  replaced  by  a  willingness  to  work 
with  parents**  (Parent/Professional  Task  Force  Report,  1987--1988). 


Strategies  for  Successful  Professional  Involvement 

Require  inservlce  training  in  cultural  diversities  and  family  involvement « 
Suggested  topics  are: 

a.  Benefits  of  parent  involvement 

b«  Professionals  working  in  partnership  with  parents 

c.  Communication  skills 

d.  The  grief  process 

e.  Networking:  Case  management  versus  care  management 

f.  The  lEP  In  Partnership 

g.  Effective  conferencing 

h.  Development  of  parent /prof essional  Involvement  plans 

1.  Cultural  differences:  family  structure,  child  rearing*  family 
management ,  etc . 
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Parent  Education/Training 

Education  and  training  for  parents  is  directly  related  to  parent  need.  The 
development  of  the  parent/professional  partnership  should  begin  during  the 
pre«-placement  process  and  continue  throughout  the  child educational  program. 
Early  Involvement  of  parents  creates  the  opportunity  for  the  future  development 
of  the  parent/professional  {^rtnership  (Parent/Professional  Task  Force  Report, 
1987-1988). 

The  primary  purpose  of  parent  training  is  to  identify  certain  behaviors, 
in  the  child  or  within  the  family,  that  are  in  need  of  change.    Parents  discuss 
strategies  for  changing  behavior  and  methods  for  implementing  these  strategies 
within  the  family  environment  (Kroth,  1985).    Parents  are  also  taught  how  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.    Kroth  suggests  three  formats  for 
parent  training* 

1#    Individual  training  accompanied  by  materials 
2.    A  self*-instructional  package 
3«    Small  group  instruction 

Parent  education  focuses  on  the  parent  becoming  a  part  of  the  educational 
process.    Schools  often  conduct  special  activities  for  educating  parents  about 
the  educational  process,  child  development  or  related  matters  (Kroth,  1985). 
Kroth  also  Indicates  that  parent  education  allows  for  a  wide  range  of  persons 
to  participate  in  forming  educational  policy,  developing  school  curriculum, 
organizing  extracurricular  activities,  etc.    Suggested  topic  areas  for  parent 
training/ education: 

1»    Basic  Needs:  nutrition,  housing,  clothing,  financial  resources, 
medical  records,  transportation 

2.  Family  services:  esK^tional  support,  counseling,  stress  management, 
time  management,  siblings,  teaching  your  handicapped  child  at  home 

3.  Working  with  professionals;  comDnmication  skills,  eligibility 
criteria  for  different  programs,  individual  educational  plan, 
developing  a  partnership  with  professionals 

4*  Legislation:  rights  of  children,  rights  of  parents,  rights  of 
adults  with  disabilities,  trusts,  guardianship,  will  planning 

5.  Transition  services  (from  school  to  community  work): 
sheltered/community  employment,  residential  options  (group  homes, 
etc.) 

6.  Related  Services 

7.  Community  resources 
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Practical  Applications  for 
Rural  Small  Sized 
School  Districts 


Stage  1  -  Afisess^  Netw>rkf  Professional  Training 


2. 
3. 


4. 


Assess  fasally  strengths  and  needs. 

a«  educational  level 

b.  socio-econoffiic  status 

c.  family  structures 

d.  cultural  differences 

e.  traditions 

f •    level  of  involvement 
g.  Interests 

Assess  attitudes  and  priorities  of  professionals  ^thln  the  school  district 
and  the  community. 


Assess  community  resources. 


a. 

social  service  agencies 

b. 

private  foundations  and  service  providers 

c. 

hospitals 

d. 

churches 

e. 

radio 

f. 

television 

g« 

civic  organizations 

h. 

public  library 

Provide  attitude  fras^ii^rk  and  training  for  professionals, 

a.  benefits  of  parent  involvement 

b.  professionals  working  in  partnership  with  parents 

c.  the  grief  process 

d.  networking:  case  management  verses  care  management 
e«    the  lEP  in  partnership 

f.  effective  conferencing 

g.  development  of  parent/professional  involvement  plans 

h.  cultural  differences:  family  structure,  child  rearing  family 

management »  etc • 

Establish  interagency  collaborative  efforts  for  parents. 

a.  information/referral 

b.  case  management 

c.  coordination  of  services 

d.  multi-agency  training  programs 

e.  community  based  programs 

f.  volunteer  programs 
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Stage  II  -  Infors^tion,  Participation 


Disseminate  information  to  families  and  professionals. 

a.  media  -  public  service  announcements 

b.  parent  information  packets 

c.  resource  directory 

d.  home-school  notebooks 

e.  newsletters 
f«  video  tapes 

Develop  methods  for  parent  participation  at  various  levels  of  involvement. 

a.  partners 

b.  collaborators  and  problem  solvers 

c.  audience 

d.  supports 

e.  advisors  and/or  co-decision  makers 

Develop  interagency  referral  process  for  providing  services  to  families. 

a.  support 
b«  training 
c.  education 


Develop  methods  for  parent  training. 

a.  home-based  model 

b.  video 

c.  teacher-p/^rent  plan 

Develop  methods  for  parent  education. 

a.  coimmmity  programs 

b.  interagency  collaboration 

c.  school-based  programs 

Create  opportunities  for  parents  to  be  advocates  for  their  children. 

Create  parent/prof fc«::lonal  information  center  to  serve  as  single  point  for 
coordination  of  servicjs  and  outreach  activities  to  all  families. 

a.  networking 

b .  inf  o  rma  t  ion/ par  t  ic 1 pa  t  ion 

c.  support 

d.  education/ training 


Stage  III  -  Expand  Information/Participation  Strategies 

Training,  Education 
Advocacy 
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Siamnary 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  examine  the  history  of  parent 
ln\^olveinent  In  Florida,  review  national  irodels  for  parent  participation  and  to 
susmarize  the  Parent/Professional  Model  for  Small  Rural  School  Districts. 

Research  Indicates  that  when  parents  are  Involved,  children  do  better  in 
school.    In  rural,  small-sized  school  districts,  however,  the  barriers  for 
parent  involvement  can  be  significant. 

The  Parent /Professional  Partnership  Model  is  one  of  involvement  and 
commitn^nt  of  parents  and  professionals.    The  potential  for  this  partnership 
far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  parents  and  professionals  alike.    The  Model 
suggests  that  a  true  partnership  is  based  upon  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  between  parents  and  professionals.    This  partnership  is 
highlighted  by; 

mutual  respect 
reciprocal  training 
c^mBoon  tuderstanding 
common  vocabulary 

common  goals    (Advisory  Committee  Task  Report,  1986) 

.  •  •  and  the  positive  result  is  the  educational  opportunity  that  can  be 
created  for  children. 

Parents  and  professionals  alike  are' challenged  to  put  aside  the 
assumptions,  the  stereotypes,  and  the  attitudes  of  yesterday.    The  goals  are 
within  reach,  but  the  commitment  must  be  strong. 
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Managing  Occupational  Therapy  in  Rural  Education:  O.T. 
Student  Perceptions  of  Adaptive  Classroora  Behaviors 

Managing  Occupational  Therapy  in  Rural  Education  (M.O.R.E.)/  a 
grant  project  funded  by  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  (OSERS)  is  designing  a  preservice  training  curriculum  for  oc- 
cupational therapy  students  so  that  they  might  acquire  those  unique 
skills  needed  to  vork  in  rural  educational  settings.  The  project,  cur- 
rently  in  Year  Two  is  directing  it's  efforts  at  inproving  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  of  occupational  therapy  students  in 
regard  to  the  unique  social,  enviL-onmental ,  and  educational  needs  of 
the  rural  setting.  A  variety  of  didactic  and  experiential  learning  op- 
portunities are  being  utilized.  For  this  project,  rural  is  defined  as  a 
school  district  irtiich  has  fewer  than  150  inhabitants  per  square  mile, 
or  is  located  in  counties  in  which  less  than  60%  of  the  population 
lives  in  cosaaunities  with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  (Helge  1984). 
School  districts  not  considered  rural  are  those  who  have  over  10,000 
students,  or  are  determined  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  to  be 
located  within  a  standard  Metropolitan  Statifstical  Area. 

The  national  geographical  distribution  of  occupational  therapists 
by  county  was  analyzed  in  a  study  conducted  by  the  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association  and  supported  by  the  Kireau  of  Health 
Professions,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (Bracciano  1986). 
The  results  of  the  3,076  counties  studied  revealed  the  ratio  of  occupa- 
tional therapists  to  populations  of  100,000  were  as  follows:  16.7%  of 
the  counties  had  more  than  10  therapists,  15.3%  had  between  5  and  10 
therapists  and  12%  had  1  to  4  therapists.  However,  the  most  sig- 
nificant finding  was  56%  of  the  counties  had  xi£  occupational 
therapists.  It  was  reported  that  as  the  population  of  an  area  in- 
creased, so  did  the  concentration  of  occupational  therapists.  1,724 
(76.9%)  of  the  3,076  counties  in  the  study  which  were  without  occupa- 
tional therapists,  were  located  in  rural  areas. 

(Helge  1981}  noted  many  special  education  professionals  have  left 
the  rural  settings  for  urban  areas,  a?  full  implementation  of  PL94-142 
has  created  job  openings.  This  is  compatible  with  the  trend  that  oc- 
cupational therapists  tend  to  practice  in  larger  population  centers, 
located  in  predominately  urban  areas,  where  there  are  established  oc- 
cupational therapy  programs,  (Bracciano  1986) . 

Therapists  need  to  have  an  understanding  of  rural  school  systems, 
educational  aims,  philosophy,  and  the  structure  of  the  system  itself  in 
order  to  appropriately  integrate  their  services,  (Regan,  1982).  Ru- 
ral preservice  training  has  also  been  identified  as  a  high  priority 
need  by  the  counci:.  on  Exceptional  Children,  and  the  National  Education 
Association,  (Helge  1981) .  A  survey  of  occupational  therapy  personnel 
working  in  both  urban  and  rural  pediatric  settings  was  conducted  in 
four  Midwestern  states:  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  to  deter- 
mine   what  practicing  therapists  saw  as  needs  for    preservice  training 
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(Dunn  and  Grty,  I9es).  The  areas  most  frequently  indicated  for 
preservice  traiinin^  concentration  across  the  rural  and  urban  groups  in~ 
eluded  Joic^l^age  »2>out  the  basic  sciences,  child  development, 
coBimunication,  evaluation  and  interpretation  skills.  The  process  of 
developing  an  Individual  Education  Plan,  and  educational  philot^ophy  and 
aias  was  also  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  This  emphasizes  the  need  cur- 
rently practicing  pediatric  therapists  feel  there  is  for  educationally 
xrelated  Icnowledge  to  be  gained  prior  to  accepting  a  position  in  the 
school  system. 

The  urban  and  rural  therapists  participating  in  the  1987  survey 
also  noted  a  variety  of  other  areas  of  concern  for  occupational 
therapists  working  in  educational  settings.  Although  some  similarities 
vere  noted  in  their  responses,  the  most  frequently  sited  concerns  for 
rural  therapists  vere:  size  of  caseload,  availability  of  space  to  work 
in,  developing  more  effective  consultation  skills,  having  assess  and 
resources  for  oont.^nuing  education  opportunities,  prioritizing  therapy 
time  for  students  on  cas>3load  and  determing  criteria  for  amount  and 
type  of  service.  It  was  found  that  on  the  average  rural  therapists 
served  50%  sore  schools,  :i5%  more  students  on  caseload,  and  traveled 
four  times  more  miles  pev  week  than  did  urban  therapists.  These  fig- 
ures reemphasize  the  vnique  issues  facing  rural-based  service 
personnel.  Peganoff  and  Sprague  (1987)  reported  similar  needs  and  con- 
cerns in  their  report. 

In  order  to  better  prepare  preservice  occupational  therapy  stu- 
dents to  accjpt  positions  in  rural  school  systems,  students  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  have  been  participating  in  the 
H.O.R.E.  project.  They  have  participated  in  learning  opportunities 
that  have  been  designed  to  make  them  better  prepared  to  deal  with  rural 
education  needs.  Questionnaires  and  tests  have  heen  used  to  identify 
status  of  knowledge  and  changes  that  occur  as  students  acquire  more  in- 
formation about  the  educational  enviomment.  This  paper  reports  on  one 
of  the  measures  used,  the  S.B.S.  Inventory  of  Teacher  Social  Behavior 
Standards  and  Expectations,  developed  by  Walker  and  Rankin  (1980). 
This  questionnaire  describes  appropriate  or  adaptive  classroom  behav- 
iors and  asks  the  repondent  to  classify  the  behaviors  as  critical, 
desirable  or  imimportant  to  classroom  functioning.  It  was  felt  that 
students  must  first  have  an  awareness  of  classroom  needs  and  demands 
before  additional  competencies  could  be  addressed. 
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Methods 


Population: 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Occupational  Therapy  Curriculusi  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  were  asked 
to  participate  in  the  data  collection  by  responding  to  questionnaires. 
Althoiigh  four  classes  have  currently  participated  at  soir  level  thus 
far  data  from  one  of  the  classes  is  compared  in  this  study.  The  Fall 
88  class  (N»58}  being  reported  here  participated  in  the  project  during 
their  second  (Fall  87)  and  fourth  semester  of  study.  They  received  pi- 
lot materials  covering  only  portions  of  the  rural  education  needs  iden- 
tified by  practicing  therapists.  Their  questionnaire  data  served  as 
pre  and  post  test  data  for  the  pilot  materials. 

Instruments/Materials : 

the  occupational  therapy  students  were  asked  to  complete  The  SBS 
InV^ntgry — of  Teacher  Social  Behavior  Standards  and  Expectations  (SBS) 
(Walker  and  Rankin,  1980) •  This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  determine 
respondent's  attitudes  and  expectations  of  children's  classroom  and  so- 
cial behavior,  in  general.  For  Part  I  respondents  are  asked  to  rate 
56  descriptions  of  adaptive,  appropriate  classroom  behaviors,  as  either 
Critical,  Desirable,  or  Unimportant  to  classroom  function.  It  is  felt 
that  the  demands  placed  on  handicapped  children  when  they  are  in 
regular  classrooms  include  not  only  academic,  but  also  social  and  in- 
teractive expectations  (Walker,  McConnell  &  Clark,  1983).  Occupational 
therapists  who  work  in  schools  must  have  a  realistic  understanding  of 
these  expectation  in  order  to  facilitate  integrated  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Procedures: 

The  occupational  therapy  students  were  asked  to  complete  the  SBS 
during  a  one-hour  time  period.  The  students  completed  the  SBS  pre  test 
in  the  Fall  of  1987  and  the  SBS  post  test  in  the  Fall  of  1988.  Stu- 
dents were  given  an  abstract  outlining  the  M.O.R.E.  project  and  a  let- 
ter stating  their  participation  was  requested  but  not  mandatory.  Each 
student  was  given  the  questionnaire  to  complete.  As  the  surveys  were 
completed  and  returned,  each  student  Indicated  their  code  number  on  a 
master  list  developed  for  longitudinal  comparison  purposes;  project 
staff  did  not  have  access  to  the  student's  names  when  analyzing  data. 

Responses  from  each  questionnaire  were  tabulated,  and  frequency  of 
responses  in  each  categoir^  was  analyzed.  The  percent  of  occurrence  of 
each  responses  was  used  as  the  point  of  comparison  for  the  group. 

Results 

Of    the  58  occupational  therapy  students,    39  students  (67%)  com- 
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pleted  the  pretest  questionnaire.  19  students  (33%)  of  the  students  in 
this  class  chose  not  to  participate.  Seventeen  occupational  therapy 
students  (32%)  of  S3  possible,  chose  to  participate  in  post  testing. 
Responses  werm  analyzed  first  by  grouping  items  into  four  content  ar- 
eas: Coc^eration  with  Teacher  and  Peers  (Cooperation) ,  Independent 
Work  Skills  (IiMlependence) ,  Effective  Coaaaunication  Skills 
(Connunication) ,  and  Ability  to  Attend  (Attention) .  Coni&unication 
items  address  issues  such  as  speaking  clearly  and  appropriately.  Inde- 
pendence addresses  work/study/time  xumageaient  behaviors.  Cooperation  - 
following  rules,  sharing  materials,  participating  with  group  processes, 
and  Attention  listening  and  concentration  skills.  The  percentage  of 
responses  to  iteaMi  on  the  SBS  in  these  groii^ings  is  presented  in  graph 
1-4.  Table  1  contains  exai^les  for  e&ch  grouping.  In  each  case,  stu- 
dents increased  the  number  of  "Critical"  adaptive  behaviors  and  de- 
creased the  number  of  "Unimportant**  adaptive  behaviors  for  classroom 
functioning.  The  "Desirable"  category  remained  stable  across  two 
groupings  (Communication  and  Independence),  increased  slightly  in  one 
(Attention)  and  decreased  in  the  other  (Cooperation).  Graph  5  shows 
the  changes  that  occurred  in  five  specific  items  which  had  greater  than 
20%  shifts  in  ratings  from  the  pretest  to  the  post  test. 

Discussion! 

Pilot  teaching  activities  demonstrated  some  successful  outcomes. 
In  all  the  groupings  chosen,  students  decreased  their  "Unimportant" 
ratings.  None  of  the  adaptive  behaviors  described  on  the  SBS  should  be 
rated  uniaqportant,  as  these  behaviors  are  desirable  for  regular  class- 
room instruction.  This  is  important  for  occupational  therapy  students 
to  realize  before  accepting  a  position  as  a  rural-based  school 
therapist  because  many  children  with  handicaps  will  be  integrated  into 
regular  classrooms.  Understanding  %mich  behaviors  are  expected  in  the 
classroom  will  increase  the  therapists'  ability  to  collaborate  on  com- 
mon goals  with  educational  team  members.  For  example,  a  child  who  has 
difficulty  organizing  their  worksheets  and  school  materials  (a  "Desir- 
able", but  not  "Critical"  behavior)  may  benefit  from  an  occupational 
therapy  consultation.  The  teacher  and  therapists  can  implement  some 
strategies  to  help  this  child  such  as  making  a  "map"  of  where  materials 
are  placed  in  their  desk,  placing  a  basket  in  the  classroom  for  papers 
to  be  completed,  and  one  for  already  completed  papeis.  Allowing  this 
child  to  complete  smaller  portions  of  school  work  at  one  time  may  be 
another  strategy  which  could  be  effective.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
occupational  therapy  students  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the  educa- 
tional model  for  them  to  work  effectively  in  the  rural  school  systems. 

The  increase  in  "Critical"  ratings  may  reflect  the  student's  re- 
sponses to  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  about  children  and  class- 
rooms, perhaps  causing  them  to  overrate  certain  behaviors  as  critical. 
Students  may  now  be  rating  a  child's  ability  to  sit  up  straight  in  his 
seat  as  "Critical"  because  of  the  pre-survey  training  emphasis  placed 
on    proper  positioning  to  enhance  movement  in  a  physically  handicapped 
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child.  Development  of  professional  skills  such  as  interpersonal  com- 
Bunications  are  also  reinforced  with  the  occupational  therapy  students. 
The  or  students,  rerognizing  the  ia^rtance  of  cooperation  and  communl*' 
cation  skills  in  their  ovn  personal  devel<^»ment,  maybe  generalizing 
that  these  skills  are  "critical**  for  all  persons  in  the  role  of  stu- 
dent, including  children  in  public  schools,  ^ese  responses  point  out 
several  implications  for  student  training.  First,  students  need  to  be- 
GomB  more  aware  that  "ideal"  classroom  b^uiviors  are  not  always 
critical,  and  children  can  still  be  taught  without  a  perfect  set  of  be- 
haviors. Furthermore,  they  had  to  becone  a%rare  that  educational  per- 
sonnel have  the  responsibility  to  teach  these  children  even  if  all 
adaptive  behaviors  are  not  intact.  In  fact,  therapy  students  need  to 
recognize  that  the  occupational  therapist  plays  a  key  role  in  col- 
laborating with  classroom  teachers  to  design  strategies  to  accommodate 
maladaptive  behaviors. 

Racomaendatlons ; 

The  following  recommendations  for  preservice  training  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  students  were  identified  frm  this  study.  First  stu- 
dents need  a  better  understanding  of  which  classroom  behaviors  are  con- 
sidered desirable,  which  are  critical,  and  the  types  of  adaptations 
that  can  be  made  when  a  less  thsm  "perfect"  pattern  of  behavior  exists. 
This  knowledge  provides  a  basis  for  providing  therapy  in  the  schools, 
which  includes  using  the  collaborative  consultative  model  with  children 
who  do  not  display  appropriate  classroom  behaviors.  The  occupational 
therapy  student's  2a>ilities  to  be  sensitive  to  the  educational 
personnel's  expectations  and  goals  in  teaching  these  children  will  in- 
crease their  own  effectiveness. 

Handouts  are  being  developed  and  incorporated  into  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  students  curriculum.  These  address  intervention  tech- 
niques, characteristics  of  specific  diagnoses,  classroom  performance 
expectations,  and  adapting  to  a  rural  school  system. 

Occupational  therapy  continues  to  be  a  valued  resource  in  public 
education.  Identifying  and  addressing  specific  needs  will  better  help 
to  prepare  new  graduates  to  serve  in  rural  educational  systems.  Not 
only  will  other  professionals  benefit  from  the  outcomes  but  also  those 
for  whom  the  servicCiS  are  being  delivered:  the  children  with  special 
needs  and  their  families. 
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Tabl«  I:    Bxaa^Xtts  of  SBS  Itaas  groped  into  content  areas 
goan«ration  with  TmAc^mm  and  Pfttira  (CM^paratlon  N  -  13) 
Child  takmm  him/hmx  turn. 

Child  co^«ratM  with  pc«ra  in  groi^  activity  or  situations. 

Child  is  fl«xihl«  and  can  adjust  to  diffarent  instructional  sit- 
uations, ••g.  changes  in  routine,  teachers,  setting,  etc. 

Child  inqproves  aoadeaic  or  social  behavior  in  response  to  teacher 
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Indepemliint  Work  Skllla  (Independence  N  -  15) 
Child  uses  free  tiiae  appropriately. 

Oiild  has  ind^endent  study  skills,  e.g.  can  work  adequately  with 
Biniaal  teacher  support,  attempts  to  solve  a  problem  with  school 
trork  before  asking  for  help. 

Child  resolves  peer  conflicts  or  problems  adequately  on  his/her 
own  without  requesting  teacher  assistance. 

Child  coi^letes  tasks  within  prescribed  time  limits. 

Effective  Coamunication  Skills  (Conounication  N  «  18) 

Child  listens  while  other  children  are  speaking,  e.g.  as  in  circle 
or  sharing  time. 

Child  answers  or  attempts  tc  answer  a  question  when  called  on  by 
the  teacher. 

Child  speaks  to  others  in  a  tone  of  voice  appropriate  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

Child  questions  rules,  directions,  or  instructions  that  are  not 
clear  to  her/him. 

Ability  to  Attend  (Attention  N  -  6) 

Child  responds  to  requests  and  directions  promptly. 
Child  complies  with  teacher  commands. 
Child  attends  consistently  to  assigned  tasks. 

Child  ignores  the  distractions  or  interruptions  of  other  students 
during  academic  activities. 
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Graph  1-4 
SBS  Inventory:    Teacher  Expectations 
Percentage  of  Response 
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Gra0i  5  :     Comparison  among  pre  and  post  test  occupational 
therapjr  students  on  selected  itoas  of  the  SBS  Inventory 
of  Teacher  Social  Behavior  Standards  and  Expectations. 


19.     Child  can  work  on  projects   in  class  with  anol-her  student. 

'AH.     Child  resolves  peer  conflicts  or  problem  adequntet/  on  hia/ 
her  own  without  requesting  teacher  assistance. 

A?..     Child  completes  tasks  within  prescribed  time  limitn. 

47.     Child  initiates  conversation  with  peers  in   infor-nn]  situa- 
tion. 

51.     Child  sits  up  straight  in  seat  during  clas.sroom  instruction. 
Pre  =  pretest  Post  =  post  test. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  EXERCISE 

Within  all  classrooms,  school  districts ,  programs  and  work 
situations,  effective  communication  skills  are  essential  to 
insure  that  all  members  are  working  toward  the  same  goal. 

Within  such  systems,  the  amount  and  frequency  of  information 
passed  along  stated  or  implied  lines  of  communication  (e.g., 
Superintendent  to  Principal  to  Teacher)  may  effect  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  particular  goal. 

This  workshop  will  actively  involve  participants  in  a 
communication  exercise  designed  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
assumptions  people  make  in  this  structured  situation.  What  people 
choose  to  reveal  of  what  they  know,  how  they  respond  to  requests 
for  information  and  how  they  feel  when  they  have  little 
information  are  some  of  the  questions  that  this  exercise  will 
raise.  Participants  will  be  encouraged  to  share  their  experiences 
during  this  exercise  and  to  draw  parallels  to  their  everyday 
work  situations. 
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THB  EARLY  CHIIDBOOD  WVBITIVK  COIBXCDLUM  {tCSC) 

Crltarlon  mmMmmatl  Critarloa  tMcbing?  liliat  la  that  all  abmit?  The  Barly 
Childhood  Pravenclvs  Curricolia  (ECPC)  was  d«vaXepad  to  provide  taachars  with 
specific  InforMtlon  at  tha  b^imiiiig  of  firat  grada  abeat  thm  child's  pre- 
reading  perceptual  shllls  to  mshle  tlmm  aore  spMifleally  and  saslly  aset 
children's  lesralag  seeds.  That  Is  what  ECPC  criterion  assessasnt/instructlon 
Is  all  about  «t  the  beginning  of  first  grsdel  helping  nt-rlak  children. 

What  causes  aost  failure   and  retention  in  first  gradet  The  failure  of  the  child 
to  learn  to  re^»  that's  what!  Even  when  the  tOMher  la  riiilled  enou^  to  see 
the  beglmiii^s  of  failure  in  Iteve^r  or  Oec«aber  of  the  first  3^sr»  it  Is 
usually  a  case  of  Jtoo  little  knowledge  and  undaretandiag  too  late  to  prevent  a 
leamlim  diaabllity. 

Yea,  that 'a  right.,  .aost  Isaming  dissbilitiea  axe  created!  eanaed  hy  the  teacher 
who  la  unable  to  recognise  or  do  mything  ahoot  tha  ltteipienc«lapandii«  failure 
of  the  child  to  learn  Co  read  at  the  beginning  of  first  grade.  Itoay  ID  cases 
can  be  prevmted  if  potential  disabled  learner  naeda  can  he  identified  before 
the  probleaa  hecone  severa—with  all  the  s^ondary  aaotlonal  factors  that 
contrlbuts  to  failure  and  Inability  to  progrbaa  in  school* 

Many  children  who  are  subae^Mtly  labell^  ID  are  chUdran  who  csaw  to  first 
grade  without  their  necessary  prereadlng  parcaptnal  skills  developed  to  enable 
then  to  neater  the  beginning  reading  proceaa.  EGPC  helpe  the  teacher  to  Identify 
the  child 'e  prereadlng  perceptual  skills  sad  needs  and  to  be  able  to  translate 
those  neede  into  Instructional  strategies  for  positive  reinforceasnt  of 
effective  teachlng-leamiag  and  euccess  In  breaking  tha  code  of  reading,  thua 
dlapelling  the  at-riak  dealgnation. 

Here's  how  the  ECPC  system  works.  The  teacher  ^daisters  s  series  of  sssess- 
ments  with  the  use  end  aid  of  a  Teacher  Guide  to  all  children  in  the  first 
week  of  the  school  year*  The  assessasnts»  coaposed  of  12  pages,  sre  pencil  and 
paper  responses  to  items  covering  four  areas  of  prareadli^  perceptual  skills. 
Thsy  sre:  visual  perception,  auditory  perception*  viaual-audltory  sequencing 
and  neaory.  and  psrceptual-aotor.  Forty  parforaanca  objectives  covered  In  the 
skills  doaain  range  froa  alaple  viaual  perception/discrlainatlon  such  as  the 
ability  of  s  child  to  visually  identify  a  geoastrle  figure  froa  several  others 
to  visual  identification  of  a  word  represented  by  a  picture,  ae  followa: 


At  iSm  perceptual  aotor  task  level  a  child  la  aaked  to  connect  a  eerles  of  dots 
./1th  a  drawn  11ns  and  to  copy  words  ai^  a  sentence.  Auditory  and  sei|uenclng  and 
aeaory  Iteas  slso  rsags  froa  slaple  to  coaplax-^t  the  prereadlng  level. 
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Afttr  teorlAg  tte  iMttlts  of  ttm  ASMacatoti ,  t\m  e«^lMr  grmtpt  her  children 
for  bnimiim  raadlBg  am  tin  hmtim  of  prmadint  pmcptual  fkllXs  devclopBent. 
All  chUdraa  m  thma  tm^t  bogiimlng  rudiag  (vitli  idiatmr  basal  reading 
series  tiM  €ceclMV  noceelly  usee)  at  th»  mm  tlae  slia  preecribM  for  their 
prcreading  percepteel  skiUe  iiMde  •  not  eoi»i4ered  deficits  since  the  children 
have  net  yet  leaned  or  been  tcnglit  the  skill. 

Even  idien  experienced  teachers  sense  or  know  «het  areas  or  Isvele  of  need  their 
childrM  have  at  the  prereediag  level*  they  are  oftea  at  e  lose  aa  to  ifhen  and 
vhat  to  have  the  children  do  to  iaprove  the  needed  skill.  SCPC  helps  the  teacher 
know  vhst  to  have  the  ^ildcra  do  end  vim  to  do  it.  A  Cateloipw  of  Instructional 
Reaourcesa  coded  to  the  assaasaant  ohjectiveey  lists  sll  the  coHorciel  aster iels 
available  which  provide  asenifltfal  activities  for  chUdrsa  idM»  need  to  le«m 
that  taak.  For  cxsa^let  idiea  e  child  cannot  diecem  m  shi^  (triei^s)  froa 
non  triengle,  in  the  escaaple  eheve,  the  teacher  tume  to  wrepriete  liate  of 
eater iala  which  will  aaet  the  child 'e  leemli^  needa  mod  chooses  thMS 
activities  ^ich  shs  feels  will  help  the  child  leem  the  M^ed  skill.  Once  the 
teacher  codec  the  aateriels  to  tte  objectivee  ehe  can  re^ily  trmalate  e  need 
into  an  instructional  prescription— with  need  being  escsrtsinsd  by  ths  above 
aeseeeaents. 

In  addition  to  the  Cetalogue  es  n  inetructionel  resource,  a  set  of  over  1000 
mesterst  preceded  to  the  aaeeeaaenta  are  eveileble  as  well.  A  furthsr  reeource 
is  alao  available-e  acriaa  of  educational  gaaaa  which  are  eesily  aade  by  the 
teacher.  Iheae  provide  further  reinforceaent  ectivities  in  the  prereeding  area. 
All  t\m  goea  are  <^n  a  Caaes  Oeide  which  tells  the  teacher  how  to  a^  and  how 
to  uss  i^  with  children.  FUrtlMraore.  the  gsass  era  coded  in  the  Catalogue  so 
a  teacher  cea  preecribe  e  geaa  to  help  children  learn  initiel  or  final  consonant 
sounds  in  picturss  or  asdiel  iwwsl  sounds. 

To  furthsr  facilitate  leeming  end  dassrooa  asa^sasnt,  s  aeriee  of  listening 
lessons  with  follow-up  sctlvities  have  been  creetet^  to  help  children  develop 
listenirg  ekilla.  Over  100  etory  tepee  have  bMS  crested  with  activitiea  which 
help  children  develop  Isngua^  and  cognitive  skills.  Ssvsrsl  Listsning  Lessons 
Guidss  have  been  creeted  which  tell  the  teecher  what  ehe  neede  to  know  to 
facilitate  thie  aapect  of  the  prograa.  The  booke  and  tapee  are  available  froa 
the  prograa. 

What,  in  effect,  deee  thm  BCPC  epproach  to  diagneeie  and  inatruction  do  for  the 
teacher  end  aiildrenf  tot  the  teecher  it  providee  specific  inforaation  about 
the  prereediag  peceptosl  ekilU  ena  neede  of  the  children  prior  to  their 
experiencing  failure  in  learning  to  resd  -  s  problsa  for  sll  et  risk  youth. 
For  children  in  et  risk  cstsgory  it  providee  e  strongly  positive  learning 
experience  et  succsss  snd  nssd  levele.  reducee  incidence  of  potential  LD 
characterietica  and  at-risk  ststus. 

Whan  at-riak  children  coae  to  echool  without  their  **educationsl  puapa  being 
priaad"  they  ere  not  reedy  to  leem  in  the  conventional  sense  and  aanncr*  ECPC 
providee  the  key  for  teeclwr  end  etudent-enablea  the  teecher  to  teach  with 
preciaion  end  the  atudent  to  learn  in  e  aeeningful,  purposive  positive  aanner 
and  becoae  s  successful  lesrMr. 
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The  heritage  chat  is  the  Washington  C.H.  City  Schools  began  as  a 
"subscription"  school  three  years  after  the  village  of  Washington  Court 
House  was  laid  out.    It  was  in  1813  that  Samuel  Loofborrow  coverted  half 
of  his  double  log  cabin  at  the  corner  of  Paint  and  Hinde  Streets  into  a 
classrooffl  supported  by  the  parents  of  his  pupils.    The  high  school  received 
its  charter  in  1875  and  graduated  its  first  class  on  June  13,  1876. 

The  oldest  of  the  system's  present  eight  buildings  is  Cherry  Hill, 
built  in  1910.    The  newest  building,  the  high  school,  opened  for  classes 
in  1969.    The  long  history  of  the  school  system  has  given  it  a  solid 
foundation  in  a  tradition  of  excellence.  Over  a  century  ago  the  course 
of  study  for  the  first  classes  included  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Logic,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Trigonometry. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Board  of  Education  reflects  a  continued  commitment 
to  excellence,  curriculum  and  instruction  are  the  foremost  concerns  of  the 
district.    This  concern  is  evidenced  by  over  75  years  of  membership  in  the 
North  Central  Accrediting  Association.    Graduation  requires  18  units  of 
credit,  including  four  years  of  English.    The  district's  eligibility  policy 
for  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  is  one  of  the  most  stringent 
in  the  nation.    A  complete  program  of  vocational  education  is  offered 
through  our  participation  in  the  Great  Oaks  Joint  Vocational  School  District. 

The  school  district  owns  nine  major  educational  facilities:  Education 
Service  Center,  Washington  Hish  School,  Washington  Middle  School,  Eastside 
Elementary,  Belle  Aire  Elementary,  Rose  Avenue  Elementary,  Cherry  Hill  Elementary, 
Fayette  Progressive  School,  and  the  Gardner  Park  Sports  Complex.    An  ambitious 
program  of  renovation  and  preservation  has  been  undertaken  in  recent  years. 
These  projects  included  new  roofs,  replacement  energy-efficient  windows, 
and  many  interior  improvements. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  maintained  a  continously  strong  fiscal 
position.    Since  the  construction  of  the  new  high  school  facility  in  the 
mid- I960' s,  several  operating  levies  have  been  passed  by  a  good  margin. 
The  outstanding  debt  of  tb?  district  is  rapidly  decreasing  and  will  be  gone 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.    A  c(XBpetitive  salary  schedule,  considerably  above 
the  state  minimums,  has  beett  maintained. 

The  district  sponsors  many  special  programs  including:  a  program  of 
gifted  education,  a  community  education  program,  a  branch  of  Southern 
State  Coamiunity  College,  staff  development  programs,  and  fifteen  units 
of  special  education  classrooms. 

Competency  based  and  outcome  based  curriculum  programs  are  being 

developed  and  implemented  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  The 

course  of  study  for  the  district  is  reviewed  on  a  five-year  cycle  and  new 
materials  purchased  accordingly. 

The  future  holds  great  promise  of  continued  recognition  for  the 
district  as  an  educational  leader  in  such  areas  as  academic  standards 
and  requirements  as  well  as  innovative  programs  and  ambitious  research. 
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VAsawGjm  COOKS  gkhjse  cut  schools 

READING  COMPOHEMTS 


READIIK;  is  the  total  process  of  IMTECRATHW;  several  critical  CaiPONEHTS.  IT  IS  THE 
SUM  of  many  parts.  THE  BASAL  READIIW  PROGRAM  EMPHASIZES  TEACHING  THE  SKILLS  NECESSARY 
TO  READ  IHDEPENDENTLY  FOR  MEANING.  OTHER  COMPONENTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  PREPARE  STUDENTS 
TO  UANT  TO  READ  AND  TO  APPRECIATE  MANY  MEDU. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


CONfETEN^Y  PROCRAN 


SUBJECT  OBJECTIVE 


ASSE$SW.NT 


INTERVENTIOHr 


lITERATUfiE:    Students  listen 
to«  dfscusSt  view,  crapare, 
or  criticize  selected  readings 
and  films. 


K-5 

StudMts  hear  selections 
(froo  approved  list- 
see  a(H>endlx) 
read  aloud  dally  by  an 
adult* 

6*8  Md  9-12 
Students  respond  In  a 
variety  of  ways  to  i^t 
has  teen  read  to  the«  or 
what  they  have  read  frow 
the  approved  list* 
(see  appendix) 


1.  Observation 

2*  Testis) 

3.  Ilmework 

4.  Oral  re|K>rt 

5.  Scalvork 

*  Use  one  or  sore 
of  ihe  above 
assessf^nc  tech- 
oiques 


PCrFOKHANCE  OBJECTIVE 


1. 
2, 

5. 
6* 
7. 


9. 


10- 


Re-iearh 
Tia»!  on  f  nsfc 
Grouping 
H«>difylog 
material s 
Tutoring 
Parental 
Learning 
sodal it  ies 
Intervent  ion 
teaching 
strategies 
Building  Level 
Assistance  Teas 
Computer  aided 
instruction 


*  Use  one  or  more  of 
the  above  inter- 
vention techniques 


K-5 

Given  a  list  of  selections 
Mhlch  have  been  read  to  the 
students  by  adults,  the  students 
urin  choose  a  selection  and 
respond  to  It  by  creating 
Individual  or  group  products, 
projects^  or  experiences. 

and  9-12 

Given  a  list  of  selections  which 
the  stu4tents  have  read,  the 
students  mIII  cho.  ie  a  selection 
ond  respond  to  It  by  creating 
Individual  or  group  products, 
projects^  or  exi^rlences. 


DisiRiciwiuf:  1LSI 
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rOliftSC  OF  STUDY 


COHPCTENCY  PRMMM 


rSfr.KAM  OBJECTIVE 


SUBJECT  OBJECTIVE 


ASSESSMENT 


R£CREATI(»<AL  READING: 
Students  read  for  pleasure 
and  fnfonsatiofi. 


K-8 

students  engage  In 
sustained  reading  activities/' 
during  scheduled  class  * 
time. 


9-12 

Stui*ents  engage  In 
sustained  reading  as 
regularly  scheduled 
course  actlvKles. 


I. 
2. 
1. 


5, 


Observai  ion 
Test (s) 
llosiewcrk 
Oral  refM>rc 
Seatwork 


*  Use  oii€  or  more 
of  ctie  above 
assessf^nt  (cch- 
niques 


fNTERVENTION 


PUPIL  PERFOHHAHCE  OBJECTIVE 


1. 
2. 

3« 
4* 

5. 
6. 
7. 


9* 


10. 


He^reach 
Time  on  task 
Grouping 
Hudi  fytfig 
material s 
Tutor  ing 
Parental 
Learning 
modal  it  ies 
Intervent  ion 
t  each ing 
St  rategies 
Building  Leve.' 
Assistance  Team 
Cc^puter  aided 
insi rucC  ion 


*  Use  one  or  more  of 
the  above  inter- 
vention techniques 


X-12 

Given  an  opportunity  to  engage 
In  sustained  reading  tite  student 
1^111  read  for  a  prescribed  time. 
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COliRiE  OF  STUDY 


f'R<in«AM  OBJECTIVE 


Sf*6J£CT  ORJECT I VE 


ASSESSHEKT 


INTERVENTION 


students  respond  to  experience! 
tftrouoh  redd J no,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening. 


KD6 

Students  will  generate 
words  or  parts  of  wrds 
using  the  sound  letter 
associations  fro«  the 
Ifst. 

Students  r^^^m^  to 
written  and  oral 
language* 


1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 


Obscrvat  ion 
Test (s) 
lloisework 
Oral  report 
Seat  work 


^  Use  one  or  more 
of  ttie  above 
assessment  tech- 
niques 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


9. 


10- 


fie-f each 
Time  on  task 
Grouping 
Nodi  fy ing 
mater  iais 
Tut  or  ing 
Parental 
Learning 
nodal  it  ies 
Intervent  ion 
teaching 
sc  rategiefi 
Bui  Id ing  Level 
Assistance  Team 
Coiapucer  aided 
insCructioQ 


*  Use  one  or  more  of 
the  above  inter-- 
vent  ion  techniques 
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COMPETENCY  PROGRAM 
'^Uni  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  01  STRICrJfDF  liSI 

Given  an  opportunity  to  share 
experiences,  students  will 
respond  through  journal  writing, 
drama,  music,  general  discussiors, 
s»all  group  discussions,  essays, 
and/or  art- 
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rniiRSE  OF  STUDY 


mKXVfl  OBJECTIVE 


SUBJECT  OBJECTIVE 


ASSESSflENT 


LANGIMSE  EXPERIENCE: 
Students  participate  In  a 
variety  of  language 
activities. 


Students  organize, 
sjmthesize,  and  make  sense 
of  their  OM  experiences 
through  listening,  speaklnj 
reading,  and  writing. 


1* 

1. 
3. 

4. 
♦5- 


Obscrvat  ion 
Test (s) 
Home work 
Oral  report 
Sea I work 


*  Use  one  or  more 
of  the  above 
asses sisenC  lech* 
niques 


COMPfTENCV  PSOCRAH 


firreRVEi^TioN 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4, 

5, 
6. 
7. 

8. 


9. 
10. 


Re-t  rarh 
time  Oil  task 
Grouping 
Hodi  fying 
aater ial s 
Tutor  ing 
ParenCal 
Learning 
TOdal it  ies 
InCervefit  ion 
teaching 
strategies 
Building  Level 
Assistance  Teas 
Cosiputer  aided 
instruct  ion 


_ PUPIL  P£RFOK>iANtE  OBJECTIVE 

Given  a  problem,  topic,  or 
content  area,  students  will 
develop  and/or  de^nstrate 
understanding  and  commjnicate 
it  effectively. 


*  Use  one  or  more  of 
r   i  above  inter- 
vention techniques 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


CC^PETENCY  PROTRAH 


rRm^MAM  OBJECTIVE 


SUBJECT  OBJECTIVE 


ASSESSIIENT 


SKILL  DEVELOFMCffT: 
Students  vili  develop  effective 
fikillfl  «nd  procesies  as 
readers,  writers,  speakers,  and 

I  isteners^ 


K- J2 

Students  dei&onstrate 
■astery  of  skills  at 
each  level  of  the  skills 
strand  as  presented  in  th 
last  section  of  this 
course  of  study. 


I f  Observat  ion 

2.  Test(s} 

3.  Hooievork 

4.  Oral  report 

5.  Seat  work 

*  Use  one  or  more 
of  Che  above 
assessisent  tech- 
niques 


JIITEKVENI  JON 


1. 
2. 

4- 

5. 
6. 
7- 


9. 


10. 


Re--teach 
Time  on  task 
Grouping 
Hodifying 
materials 
Tut  or ing 
Parental 
Learning 
modalities 
Intervent  ion 
teaching 
St  raiegies 
Building  Level 
Assistance  Teas 
CoiBputer  Bided 
instruction 


*  Use  one  or  »ore  of 
the  above  inter- 
vention techniques 


PUPIL  PERFOKMANCE  OBJECT tVE 


SEE  SKILLS  STRANO: 


OlSTRfnWIOE  ItST 
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1  vtEauiicf 

Btudeot  Reading 

Read  Aloud.  i 

Journalinq 

Student  Outcome: 

Student  will 
demonstrate  an  interest 
in  selecting  literature 
and  will  read  .ndepen- 
dently  for  a  prescribed 
time. 

Student  Outcome: 

Student  will  hear 
a  selection  read  aloud 
daily  by  an  adult. 

Student  Outcome: 

Student  will  respont* 
through  journal  writinq 
to  written  and  oral 
language. 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials : 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation; 

Evaluation: 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials: 

Evaluation : 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation: 

Procedure : 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Text/Materials: 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials : 

Evaluation : 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation: 

Procedure : 

Procedure: 

Procedure : 

Text/Materials 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials : 

Pva  1  uat*  1  on  • 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation : 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Procedure: 

Text/Materials : 

Text/Materials: 

Text/Material-s : 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation : 

w 

E 
0 
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9:15  -  9:50 


Integrated  Language  Arts 


Student  0utcc2ne{S0): 

  Students  respond  to  written  and  oral  language  through  journal 

writing,  drama/  music,  gaieral  discussions,  small  group  discussions, 

essays,  art,  and/or  projects. 
 Students  organize,  synthesize,  and  males  sense  of  their  own 

experiences  through  listening,  speaJcing,  reading,  and  writing, 
  Students  will  engage  in  the  writing  process  using  the  designated 

steps;  e.g.  pre-writing,  drafting,  revising,  editing,  publication. 
  Students  will  ccsamunicate  knowledge  of  designated  topic/content: 


Procedures (P) : 


Materials  (M): 


Bvaluation{E): 

 Given  an  OKX?rtunity  to  share  e:cperiences ,  students  will  respond 

through  journal  writing,  drama,  music,  general  discussions,  small 

group  discussions,  essays,  art,  and/or  projects. 
 Given  a  problan,  topic,  or  content  area,  students*  will  develop  and/or 

demonstrate  understanding  and  conmunicate  it  effectively. 
  Given  an  opportunity  students  write  a  passage  using  the  writing 

process  \rtiich  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the  Developmental  List 

for  Writing. 
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LITERACY  -  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  TWENTY  FIRST  CENTURY: 
A  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ADOPTS  A  LITERATURE  BASED  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM 
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This  session  demonstrates  a  language  arts  program  that  effectively 
teaches  children,  grades  K~12  in  both  regular  and  special  education 
classes  to  think,  read,   write,   speak  and  listen.     The  program  evolved  in 
the  Washington  Court  House,   Ohio  City  Schools  over  a  -five  year  period 
culminating  in  the  adoption  of   a  literature  based  language  arts  program. 
During  this  ti  rn©  ts^ch©r5  in  31 1   3rB3s  were  becoming  i  ncr^Bsi  npl  y  ciw^fG 
that  although  traditional   methods  of  reading  instruction  taught  many 
children  to  read,   -few  childrerj  read  -for  pleasure-     Remedial  reading 
programs  met  the  immediate  needs  o-F   large  numbers  ot  children  but  v^ithout 
long  term  resultss.      Special   education  classrooms   frequently  addresBed  the 
special   needs  of  handicapped  children  with  variations  o-F   the  same  old 
Bkill   and  drill   £Approach.     Administrators  struggled  with  c\ 
disproportionate  number  o-f  retentions  and  requests   for  retentions. 

Children  from  rural   backgrounds  sucfi  as  Wa<3hinqton  Co    H,  ,    who  brxng  to 
school   a  rich  culture  centered  personal   knowledge,   struggle  with   the  often 
unfamiliar  language  and   the  settings  in  many  of   the  basal  rt^^ader 
sel ections. 

The  search  began  for   <^  mor^-^       f     t  i  v-^  approach   to  c-nr \ch  the  oducation 
of  children  who  not  only  can  read  but   do  read.      Literature  became  our 
central   focus.     The  outcome  of   this  approach  produces  lituden^s  who  are 
able  to  aggly  the  knowledge  they  gain   m   the  i990'^3   ho  life  long  learning 
in  the  '.21st  century.  000 

Our  district  began  the  promotion  of  this  philosophy  by  administrative 
awareness  and  encouragement  of  innovative  instructional  practices,  ' 


on--g(?ing  inservice  and  encouraging  the  sharing  oi  ideas  and  teaching 
techniques.     Board  of  education  support  is  evidenced  by  partial  payment  to 
teachers  for  graduate  work  and  financial  support  for  conference 
attendance.   Key  educators  opened  their  classrooms  to  interested 
colleagues.     Professional    libraries  were  provided  with  periodicals  and 
reprints  from  current  trends  and  research. 

Literature  is  the  central   focus  of  the  reading  program  while  the  basal 
is  utilized  primarily  for  skill   development.     Written  language  involves 
both  reading  and  writing.     The  courses  of  study  in  both  Reading,  English, 
and  Written  Composition  reflect  the  holistic  approach.      (See  Appendix) 

Literature,   language  experience,   recreational   reading,  communications 
and  skill   development  are  the  components  of  the  reading  course  of  study, 
while  composition  is  the  primary  thrust  for  written  language.  Usage 
skills  are  addressed  in  both  oral   and  written  language  across  the 
curriculum  in  everv  classroom. 

Reading,   writing,  speaking,   listening,   and  thinking  are  interwoven. 
To  isolate  these  into  bit«i  and  parts  of   information  refutes  what  we  know 
concerning  how  children  learn  from  whole  to  parts  and  back  to  whole^ 
School   language  requirements  often  are  different  from  the  language  of  the 
home  or  community  and  often  confuse  and  frustrate  children. 

The  rich  knowledge  and  experience  that  a  rural   child  brings  to  the 
classroom  is  rarely  reflected  in  basal  stories. 

We  begin  with  books!     Teachers  and  students  read  aloud  in  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  si>;   to  eight   times  per  day.      This  practice  of  reading 
aloud  to  students   follows  a  continuum 

Nursery  rhymes ,   poem<3 ,   rhythms  and  songs  are  wri  tten  on  1  ar ge  charts 
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and  the  familiar  patterns  are  rehearsed.     Rehearsed  is  defined  as  students 
following  the  familiar  words-     Ue  interact  with  the  print  in  our 
environment — with  the  signs  and  messages  that  are  important  to  daily 
functioning.     Daily  journals  are  kept  in  all  grades  using  exoeriences, 
feelings,   ideas,   and  stories  that  are  important  and  personals  Beginning 
stories  and  beginning  journals  are  often  picture  representations  and 
scribble  writing.     Soon  random  letters  and  numbers  fade  and  appropriate 
consonents  appear  as  the  child's  sound  system  matures.     Children  learn  to 
read  in  stages  similar  to  the  way  they  learn  to  speak.     They  develop  the 
strategies  for  spelling  under  these  same  non-threatening  conditions. 
Inventive  spelling  is  encouraged.     Patterns  of  correct  spelling  will 
improve  with  language  experiences,   not  through  memor  i  ::ati  on  for  a  test  on 
Fr i  day . 

The  springboard  for  personal    sentences  may  include  making  a  craft,  a 
cooking  exercise,   a  field  trip  to  the  corner  market,   a  pet  visiting  the 
classroom,   a  film,   a  shared  book,   or  school    assembly-      These  experiences 
are  translated  into  written  form  lAihich  can  be  dictated  and  viewed,  cut 
apart   and  analyzed.      The  (nugs  -  mechanics,   usage,   grammar,   and  spelling 
are  modeled.      Teachable  moments  occur  when  a  child  experiences  a  need  for 
a  specific  form*     Correct  usage  grows  through  awareness  and  practice  of 
patterns  seen  and  heard  in  the  literature  in  which  the  children  are 
immersed.     Skills  become  i  nternal  i  .-red  . 

Rehearsal   reading  -  a  term  for    :he  practice  of  re-Ading  done  by  a  child 
when  he  tells  his  version  of  a  familiar  book.      This  leads  to  word 
recpyniLion  as  Lhe  child  brings  meaning  to  the  printed  ward.      Boo^s  may  be 
read  and  reread  until   the  languag*;?  forms  of   literature  are  ingrained  and 
show  up   in  writte?n  and  spoken   language.      Shared  trf^ustained  reading  or  quiet 
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reading     for  recreation  is  a  required  part  of  our  daily  routine.  Basal 
reading  is  used  as  needed  for  skill  development.     Reading  involves 
Ri^DINg.     A  student  must  be  given  many  opportunities  to  read  for  pleasure 
and  information,   in  order  to  master  the  reading  procass. 

These  practices  continue  and  are  enhanced  as  the  students  complete  the 
continuum-     Teachers  read  aloud  daily.     Written  composition  begins  to 
grow  in  length  and  substance-     Editing  skills  are  develop^^d  by 
conferencing  vMith  teachers  and  peers.     This  technique  helps  a  student 
target  specific  difficulties  that  arise.     As  the  student  needs  a  skill  it 
is  addressed  and  instructed.     As  the  young  author  becomes  more  skilled, 
voice  and  expanded  vocabulary  develop. 

High  school   teachers  are  reporting  positive  outcomes  of  this 
approach.      Improvement  in  student  writing  skills  xs  evidenced  at  that 
level.     Teachers  report  students  reading  more  for  recreation  with 
increased  comprehension.     Middle  school   language  arts  teachers  use 
multiple  copies  of  paperback  novels  with  their  students,  selections 
reflect  a  thematic  approach.     A  high  school   history  teacher  uses 
historical   novels  of  the  era  being  studied.      This  helps  students  relate  to 
the  social   environment  of    the  ph-nod. 

Reading  becomes  life's  conscious  search  for  meaning. 

During  the  presentation  an  administrator  will   explain  the  philosophy 
and  mechanics  of  the  program  and  the  population  which  provided  impetus. 
Aspects  of  curriculum  design^   state  standards^   competency  based  education 
requirements  and  financial    impJications  will   be  addressed.     He  will 
di<5cuss  the  proce^^s  of   changing       school   system's  directions. 

The  d^dmi  ni  str  at  i  on  i  s:^  awarf?  that  not  all    teachers  ^re  ready  for 
dromatic  change  of   instructional   methods.      A  k^^^y  to  ^uccec^s  i  s  an 
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©ncDuraging,   supportive  administration*     Teachers  respond  positively  when 
they  receive  respect  -for  their  professional   knowledge  and  p£?rsonai 
creativity.     They  no  longer  feel   go'^/erned  and  regulated  by  the  pages  of  a 
basal   teacher's  manual.      Team  teaching  and  ccllagial   sharing  must  be 
encouraged. 

This  team  approach  to  mastery  of   the  language  arts  through  a  holistic 
curriculum  enables  our  students  to  meet  the  challenges  of   life  in  the  21st 
century. 
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CLEANING  OUT  THE  WHEELBARROW: 
PLANNING  APPROPRIATE  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  TRANSITION 

Introduction 

New  state  and  federal  mandates  are  expanding  services  to  young  children  who  have 
handicapping  conditions.  One  of  the  major  concerns  that  early  childhood  special  education 
personnel  face  is  in  the  planning  cf  how  these  children  will  be  assessed.  That  concern  grows 
exponentially  as  these  children  move  from  one  service  delivery  agency  to  another. 

Examples  of  transition  vary  according  to  the  organization  of  service  available  in  each  state. 
Interagency  transitions  occur  when  children  transfer  from  programs  offered  by  an  educational 
service  district  (ESD)  into  those  provided  by  the  local  education  agency  (LEA).  Another 
example  of  an  interagency  transition  is  the  movement  of  children  from  a  comiLunity- based 
early  intervention  agency  into  programs  rendered  by  a  regional  agency  such  as  those  provided 
by  a  Board  of  Cc  operative  Educational  Services  (BOCES).  The  transition  of  students 
concurrently  enrolled  in  a  non-profit  special  education  preschool  and  local  Headstart  program 
mto  a  school  district  program  is  a  third  example  of  an  interagency  transition.  This  array  of 
services  is  common  among  states  serving  young  children  with  disabilities  either  under 
permissive  or  mandatory  legislation.  That  distribution  of  services  becomes  increasingly 
complex  as  the  child's  degree  of  involvement  increases.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
child  who  IS  moderately  to  severely  involved  to  have  been  enrolled  in  two  or  more  agencies  by 
the  age  of  fuur.  Further,  these  children  and  their  families  may  be  involved  with  other  service 

in  a  primary  agency.  Ancillary  service  providers  such  as 
private  speech  therapists  or  Indian  Health  Services  commonly  involved  with  the  delivery  of 
services  also  need  to  participate  at  transition  points. 

Is  it  possible  for  all  providers  to  work  together  to  comprehensively  assess  the  chi  rei  and 
families  they  serve?  It  is  time  to  examine  transition  procedures  and  rid  that  wheei'^arrow  of 
service  redundancies  and  the  misuse  of  scarce  service  dollars.  Multi-agency  involvement  need 
not  be  a  source  of  frustration  and  confusion  to  professionals  and  the  families  they  serve. 
Rather,  it  can  be  a  streamlined  vehicle  for  trust,  communication,  and  cooperation  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  educational  services. 

Since  the  role  of  rural  service  delivery  personnel  may  be  broad  or  even  undefined,  it  behooves 
us  to  identify  a  process  that  makes  optimal  use  of  assessment  data  specific  to  programmatic 
changes  which  will  min'-nize  duplication  of  servr^j  ^uJ  unnecessary  exploitation  of  resources. 
The  objectives  of  this  presentation  are: 

1 .  )      to  share  issues  surrounding  interagency  transition; 

2.  )      to  introduce  a  guide  which  helps  agency  personnel  define  problems  with  their 

t.'ansition  process; 
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3.  )     to  piesent  strategies  that  rural  provider  can  use  to  plan  efficient  and  useful 

interagency  transition  procedures;  and 

4.  )     to  discuss  the  components  of  assessment  tools  that  facilitate  the  transition 

process. 

In  response  to  needs  expreised  by  directors  of  special  education  in  local  school  districts  and  by 
directors  of  early  intervention  programs  serving  children  from  birth  through  age  two, 
procedures  were  developed  by  the  Networking  and  Evaluation  Team  at  the  University  of 
Washington  to  assist  in  early  childhood  transition.  Agency  personnel  who  participated  in 
interagency  transition  were  interviewed  to  identify  problems,  existing  procures,  and 
suggested  strategies  for  improving  the  transition  process.    Parents  of  children  who  had  been 
through  a  transition  process  were  also  interviewed  about  their  role  in  the  process  and  their 
satisfaction  with  the  procedures.  In  addition,  parents  of  children  who  were  in  the  process  of 
moving  from  one  program  to  another  were  interviewed  over  a  six  month  period  at  regular 
intervals  in  order  to  ascertain  their  concerns  with  the  transition  proce^  and  their 
recommendations  for  improvements. 

As  a  result  of  these  mterviews,  the  Earlv  Childhood  Interagency  Transition  Mnd^l  (Gallaher, 
Maddox,  &  Edgar;  1984)  emerged.  Model  strategies  were  field-tested  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  communities  in  Washington  state.  Children  served  by  transition  field-test  sites  were  ''rom 
two  to  eight  years  old.  The  strategies  were  revised  based  on  field-test  evaluation  results  and 
on  recommendations  made  by  twelve  field  readers.  The  model  was  then  replicated  in  six 
western  states  and  has  demonstrated  high  satisfaction  ratings  (Gallaher,  et  al.,  1984) 


Transition  Issres 

The  organization  of  service  delivery  systems  varies  considerably  across  LEA's,  regions  and 
states.  Results  from  field-test  sites  revealed  that  common  concerns/transition  issues  surfaced 
during  major  transition  periods.  If  left  unaddressed,  these  variables  can  inhibit  interagency 
collaboration  and  efficient  transition  processes.  The  first  variable  may  be  a  lack  of  program 
awrareness  that  can  plague  the  human  service  delivery  system.  Worse  yet,  there  is  often 
misinformation  regarding  other  programs  available  to  the  tra  nsitioning  student  and  family. 
This  ignorance  of  program  descriptions  has  been  demonstrated  in  rural  and  urban  sites  alike. 
Accurate  program  information  of  all  potentially  appropriate  services  is  critical  when  making 
transition  decisions. 

Eligibility  criteria  is  the  second  variable  effecting  interagency  transitions.  Numerous  and 
detailed  criteria  requirements  regulate  program  admission  and  discharge.  It  is  this  maze  of 
eligibility  criteria  which  often  contributes  to  gaps  in  services  available  to  individual  clients. 
Agency  personnel  need  to  be  knowledgeable  of  eligibility  criteria  at  major  transition  points. 
The  exchange  of  information  specific  to  the  client  is  another  component  necessary  for  an 
efficient  transition  process.  Lack  of  respect  toward  -ending  agencies,  confidentiality 
regulations,  and  poor  timing  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  assessment  data  and  client 
information  are  unused  by  receiving  agencies.  This  lack  of  information  exchange  contributes 
to  the  duplication  of  services.  Adequate  planning  for  the  completion  and  transfer  of  records  is 
an  integral  step  in  the  transition  process. 

The  fourth  component  effecting  transitions  is  pre-planning  that  is  specific  to  the  student  and 
family.  Pre-planning  requires  both  a  philosophical  commitment  by  agencies  involved  and  an 
adequate  allotment  of  time  for  those  pre-planning  activities.  Agency  personnel  can  begin  by 
defining  problems  specific  to  their  transition  processes,  documenting  effective  transition 
procedures  currently  In  place,  and  examining  new  strategies  which  will  complete  the  transition 
process.  Documenting  transition  procedures  in  writing  will  help  monitor  the  timing  of  events 
and  maintain  staff  and  '»;arent  accountability  for  specific  activities.  Feedback,  parent 
involvement,  and  interpersonal  relations  are  other  variables  that  effect  the  transition  process. 
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Troubleshooting 


Agencies  can  begin  addressing  their  community's  interagency  transition  process  by  first 
evaluating  the  transition  procedures  currently  in  place.  The  "Transition  Troubleshooting  Guide- 
found  m  the  Early  Childhood  Interagency  Transition  Mnd^|  is  a  tool  which  was  designed  to 
help  agency  personnel  identify  and  clarify  issues  surrounding  their  present  transition  activities 
The  "Guide"  is,  essentially,  a  needs  assessment  tool  that  focuses  on  problems  of  a  systemic 
nature.  When  correctly  used,  it  helps  minimize  the  common  occurrence  of  "finger  pointing"  or 
"personal  accusations"  that  may  be  directed  toward  the  other  agency  members.  Users  who  are 
completing  the  "Guide"  are  asked  to  select  from  a  series  of  problem  statements  which  describe 
their  agency's  transition  process.  The  inappropriate  placement  of  children,  the  untimeliness  of 
transition  activities,  and  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  assessment  procedures  are  only  a  few  of 
the  problems  listed  in  the  "Guide".  A  clear  definition  of  transition  problems  and  suggested 
strategies  for  alleviating  these  problems  will  result  from  the  Troubleshooting  exercise.  When 
completed  by  all  personnel  invested  in  the  interagency  transition  proc^,  the  guide  will  allow 
for  shared  ownership  in  problem  definition  and  illustrate  an  accurate  picture  of  a  community's 
transition  process. 

Transition  Strategies 

Once  agency  personnel  have  clearly  identified  their  problems,  they  can  begin  to  examine 
concomitant  soluUons.  The  Early  Childhood  Interagency  Transition  Mnri«i  describes  thirteen 
strategies  which  agency  personnel  can  use  to  develop  a  comprehensive  interagency  transition 
process.  The  strategies  describe  activities  which  facilitate  the  transfer  of  records;  the  timing  of 
transition  events;  the  awareness  of  programs;  parent  involvement;  the  decision  making  process- 
and  postplacement  communication.  Every  strategy  indicates  what  action  is  required,  who 
should  be  involved,  and  when  the  activity  should  be  conducted.  Explanations,  guidelines  and 
necessary  forms  are  included  with  every  strategy.  Each  may  be  modified  to  suit  individual 
needs.  Strategy  excerpts  from  the  model  and  examples  of  strategy  adaptations  by  rural 
providers  will  be  available  to  participants  of  this  se^ion.  Transition  is  a  time  when  service 
providers  naturally  interact.  An  interagency  approach  to  defining  problems  and  designing 
procedures  will  encourage  all  personnel  to  have  a  voice  in  the  transition  process,  thereby 
producing  changes  which  will  be  accepted  and  utilized. 

Assessment  Issues 

Process  Considerations 

Since  it  is  criti'jal  that  all  early  childhood  special  education  personnel  collaborate  prior  to  the 
actual  transition  of  a  child  from  one  agency  to  another,  those  early  interactions  provide  a 
number  of  opportunities  to  discua  and  plan  a  number  of  service  delivery  procedures  and 
options.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  that  can  be  discussed  is  assessment  The 
assessment  of  young  children  and  their  families  may  be  undertaken  for  a  number  of  reasons 
including  screening,  placement,  determination  of  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses,  or  for 
follow-up  evaluation.  As  these  children  move  quickly  across  settings  and  agencies,  it  behooves 
us  to  identify  assessment  tools  and  procedures  that  will  enable  both  sending  and  receiving 
agency  personnel  to  compare     ild  performance  outcomes  across  those  settings.    The  field  of 
early  childhood  special  educau^n  is  new  and  part  of  our  responsibility  within  that  profession  is 
to  determine  what  strategies  are  most  successful  with  certain  groups  of  children.  Without  a 
coordinated  assessment  approach,  we  may  not  know  the  effects  of  our  "best  intervention 
practices"  as  children  transition  from  ;€rvices  provided  by  PL  99-457  to  t.iose  mandated  by  PL 
94-142;  a  period  of  time  that  may  s.retch  across  almost  five  years.  These  services  are  too 
costly  both  in  terms  of  actual  dollars  and  in  time  spent  by  family  members  and  service 
providers  to  wait  that  long.  The  jury  is  still  out  regarding  the  effects  of  special  education  for 
school-age  children.  In  a  proactive  sense  we  must  take  an  early  leadership  role  in  clearly 
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determining  entry  level  behavior  and  what  modifies  that  behavior  best.  Time  and  money  are 
too  scarce  and  these  lives  are  too  fragile  to  wait  for  a  federal  mandate  or  worse,  public 
discontent  with  ineff^tive  programs  that  may  have  been  comparing  apples  to  oranges. 

Types  of  Asse^ment  Models 

First,  urban  or  rural  educational  districts  will  want  to  capitalize  on  an  assessment  situation  or 
setting  that  affords  for  maximum  observation  of  the  functional  abilities  of  the  child  and  family 
by  relevant  team  members.  A  number  of  models  have  been  suggested  for  conducting 
assessments  that  involve  a  number  of  different  disciplines.  The  first  model  is  known  as  the 
multidiscipUnary  assessment  model.  This  model  recognizes  the  importance  of  each  discipline 
and  provides  for  separate  evaluations  by  the  various  team  members.  Often  referred  to  as  the 
medical  model,  it  allows  specific  evaluators  to  focus  on  the  child;  albeit  in  isolation  of  other 
interested  parties.  The  results  of  this  type  of  evaluation  are  ofien  shared  through  the  mail  or 
assimilated  by  a  designated  service  coordinator.  The  advantage  of  this  model  is  that  the 
arduous  task  of  scheduling  several  professionals  for  a  single  group  meeting  is  not  required. 
Children/i^tients  can  be  seen  at  the  option  of  each  service  provider.  The  lack  of  professional 
interaction  and  sharing  of  different  observations  and  impr^ions  often  renders  this  model  to  be 
least  desirable. 

The  second  assessment  paradigm  to  emerge  is  known  as  the  interdisciplinary  model.  While  this 
model  still  supports  the  need  for  individual  assessment  "sessions",  it  does  support  the  notion  of 
sharing  child  performance  results  through  a  team  process.    Results  are  shared  in  team  meetings 
and  recommendations  are  often  a  team  effort.  Roles  and  responsibilities  for  providing  services 
are  also  easier  to  discern  when  team  members  are  in  concert  with  one  another. 

The  newest  assessment  format  to  emerge  is  referred  to  as  the  transdisciplinary  model.  This 
model  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  significant  family  member  as  an  integral  team  member. 
Further,  it  designates  one  team  member  as  a  "primary  therapist"  and  allows  for  significant 
sharing  of  roles  and  responsibilities  across  disciplines  (Campbell,  1987).    This  model  demands 
considerable  coordination  among  team  members.  Assessments  are  often  conducted  by  seve-  il 
professionals  at  once;  making  suggestions  and  trying  various  strategies  during  the  actual 
assessment  process. 

School  districts  serving  young  children  should  discuss  these  options  relative     their  resources 
and  geographical  limitations.  Service  areas  with  limited  specialized  personnel  may  opt  for 
interdisciplinary  assessments  and  provide  transdisciplinary  services.  The  key  is  to  identify  a 
realistic  process  and  determine  what  trade  offs  exist.  For  example,  if  a  speech  pathologist 
serving  young  children  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  Alaska  is  limited  in  actual  face-to-face 
therapy  sessions,  s/he  may  utilize  video  tape  training  and  evaluation  sessions  that  are 
augmented  with  telephone  link-ups,  budgetary  items  that  must  be  planned  for  by  educational 
agencies. 

Tool  Selection  Considerations 

Once  an  interactive  process  for  conducting  assessments  has  been  determined,  the  next  step  is  to 
select  assessment  tools  to  meet  those  assessment  needs.  The  optimal  situation  is  to  select  tests 
that  are  specifically  designed  to  measure  the  unique  abilities  of  each  child.  Many  school 
districts,  however,  are  bound  by  limited  economic  resources  and  may  not  be  able  to  purchase 
all  of  the  tests,  protocols,  and  testing  materials  to  address  all  assessment  possibilities  for 
children  from  bir^h  through  age  five.  Tool  selection  becomes  even  more  critical  when  the 
exceptionalities  to  be  addressed  may  range  from  mild  learning  handicaps  to  profound  and/or 
multiple  involvements.  Again,  it  is  critical  for  special  education  personnel  to  consider 
cooperative  agreements  between  districts  in  the  selection,  purchase  and  use  of  specialized 
instruments. 
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To  assist  in  that  decision  making  paradigm,  the  following  questions  should  be  considered  by 
relevant  team/c(K>perative  members: 

1.  )       What  is  the  purpose  of  the  assessment?  Is  this  for  screening,  placement,  or  to 

determine  appropriate  goals  and  objectives  for  an  IFSP?  What  types  of  tests  will 
be  needed? 

2.  )      Are  you  satisfied  with  the  statistical  evidence  regarding  the  construction, 

validation,  uses  i  nd  limitations  of  the  tests  that  are  selected? 

3.  )      Does  the  age-span  of  those  selected  tests  address  your  targeted  population  or 

must  you  use  several  different  forms/ tools  to  cover  0-5  year  old  performance? 

4.  )       Does  the  purchase,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  those  tests 

require  special  permission  and  or  training?  Can  it  be  used  by  several  different 
disciplines  (i.e.  OT/PT,  speech  pathologist,  special  educators,  nurses,  etc.)? 

5.  )      Are  the  test  materials  available,  durable,  and  replaceable  within  the  economic 

resources  of  your  budget? 

6.  )      How  long  does  it  take  to  administer,  score,  and  interpret  each  test? 

7.  )      Are  there  special  twt  administration  considerations  for  children  with  specific 

handicapping  conditions  (i.e.  sensory,  physical,  or  serious  emotional  challenges)? 

8.  )      Are  th?  results  of  those  tests  useful?  Do  they  meet  state  guidelines  for 

placement  or  are  they  helpful  in  generating  functional  goals/objective  for  the 
child/family? 

These  are  just  a  few  suggestions  that  may  be  useful  for  planning  interagency  assessment 
processes.  Yet,  perhaps  the  most  effective  tool  in  designing  flexible  and  effective  assessment 
strategies  is  the  professionals'  attitude.  The  tasks  ahead  of  us  are  largely  undefined  and  our 
roles  are  less  clear.  The  best  support  we  can  offer  these  families  is  coordinated  support.  That 
type  of  support  is  clearly  long-lasting;  and  enables  family  members  to  plan  for  the  future  with 
a  greater  degree  of  »-ertainty  (Fewell  &  Vadasy,  1986). 
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Recent  research  demonstrat'3s  an  array  of  effective  teaching 
behaviors  that  positively  influence  academic  achievement.  Their 
inclusion  in  the  repertoire  of  classroom  teachers  has  become  the 
purview  of  staff  development  specialists,  supervisors  of 
instruction,  state  department  personnel,  and  university  faculty. 
School  systems  have  developed  training  activities  to  encourage 
teachers  to    become  competent  at  employing  these  skills. 

Providing  staff  development  experiences  for  rural  areas 
generally  and  in  effective  teaching  skills  specifically  is  an 
undertaking  with  unique  difficulties  and  challenges.  Large, 
sparsely  populated  areas,  with  remote  schools  that  require 
teachers  to  travel  long  distances  to  attend  staff  development 
activities  often  discourage  commitment  and  undermine  the  creation 
of  standard  practice  within  niral  systems.  The  \iniqueness  of  the 
schools  often  encourages  teachers  to  see  their  problems  in  a 
singular  fashion  that  discourages  strong  feelings  of  esprit  da 
corps 

Similar  problems  in  creating  commitment  to  standards  of 
professional  practice  exist  in  teacher  education  programs. 
Furthermore,  teaching  experiences  required  of  preservice  teachers 
reveal  obvious  strengths  but  numerous  weaknesses  (Griffin,  1983). 
Preservice     aching  experiences  are  generally: 

a)  judged  as  satisfying  and  comfortable 

b)  dominated  by  supervising  teachers 

c)  focused  on  immediate  how-to  information 

d)  poorly  linked  to  cempus  courses 

e)  weak    in    their    reinforcement    of    effective  teaching 
principles 

f)  undemanding  in  requiring  students  to  reflect  on  the 
connection  of  teaching  principles  to  learning, 
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with  thesa  considerations  in  aind,  the  Rural  Teaching 
Effectiveness  Network  %ras  created  to  serve  the  most  rural  area  of 
Maryland,  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  eurea  is  located  on  the  Delaarva 
Peninsula  which  is  geographically  separated  from  large  east  coast 
population  centers  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  primarily  agrarian,  and 
except  for  seasonal  resort  areas,  sparsely  populated. 

Background  and  Purpose 

The  Maryland  state  Department  of  Education  (MSDE)  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  approval  of  teacher  education 
programs,  continuing  education  activities,  and  teacher 
certification,  through  a  review  of  its  activities  and  a  needs 
assessment,  identified  as  a  priority  the  creation  of  a  teaching 
effectiveness  network.  The  network  consists  of  staff  specialists 
from  MSDE,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  local  school 
system  personnel  who  serve  on  collaborative  teams.  The  teams 
represent  regions  throughout  the  state.  Each  serve  the 
populations  represented  within  their  area  and  design  activities 
to  meet  their  individual  needs.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
Teaching  Effectiveness  Network  (TEN)  is  to  present  and  encourage 
the  employment  of  teaching  effectiveness  principles  within  the 
systems  traditionally  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
inservice  training  of  teachers.  This  purpose  is  accoi^lishcd 
through  collaboration  between  staff  development  specialists  from 
the  state  department  of  education,  personnel  from  the  local 
education  agencies,  and  faculty  from  institutions  of  higher 
eduction  (Murphy,  1985) . 

The  TEN  goals  are: 

a)  to    encourage   continuity   between    ceunpus    courses  and 
school  experiences 

b)  to  promote  research  based  teacher  education 

c)  to  encourage  the  use  of  effective  teaching  principles 

d)  to    establish   and   employ   a   common   voceO^ulary  about 
teaching 

e)  to  improve  supervision 

These  goals  are  achieved  through  summer  week-long  institutes 
and  follow-up  workshops  conducted  during  the  school  year.  These 
activities  are  described  in  yearly  action  plans  which  are 
developed  by  local  teams.  The  cooperative  endeavors  generate 
from  existing  personnel  cadres  of  professionals  that  become  a 
resource  to  their  school  system  and  the  rural  areas  they  serve. 
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strategy  emd  Structure 


The  initial  strategy  was  to  recruit  personnel  fron  MSDE, 
IHEs,  and  schoola  who  would  be  involved  in  the  first  sumaer 
training  institute  (see  Table  1) .  MSDE  personnel  were  identified 
froa  those  who  served  as  staff  development  specialist  within  the 
established  state  regions,  IHE  faculty  from  those  who  taught 
methods  courses  and  supervised  clinical  eacperiences,  and,  school 
system  personnel  from  staff  development  specialists  and 
principals.  Teams  of  individuals  representing  each  of  these 
groups  were  formed  within  eac^  region.  The  initial  training  was 
completed,  action  plans  were  developed  and  roles  were  assigned  to 
each  team  member  (see  Table  2) . 


Insert  Table  1  &  2  about  here 


MSDE  personnel  encouraged  collaboration  between  the  schools 
and  iHEs  and  supported  principals  and  school  staff  development 
specialists  as  they  recruited  teachers  from  their  respective 
schools.  Faculty  acted  as  change  agents  within  their  individual 
departments.  They  reviewed  the  TEN  content  and  its  research  base 
with  colleagues,  recruited  faculty  for  future  activities,  revised 
course  content  and  field  practice,  participated  in  peer  teaching 
activities,  and  cooperatively  conducted  staff  development 
activities  with  school  personnel. 

The  second  summer  institute  was  offered  in  the  rural  school 
systems.  Levels  of  participation  which  refer  to  levels  of 
training  and  years  of  experience  with  TEN  were  identified.  Level 
II  participants,  all  those  trained  in  the  first  summer,  refined 
specific  skills,  participated  in  coaching  activities,  and  trained 
new  participants  from  each  of  the  represented  organizations. 
Level  I  participants,  were  prepared  through  lecture, 
demonstration,  and  peer  teaching  to  employ  the  effective  teaching 
skills  which  were  presented  to  Level  II  participants  in  the 
previous  summer.  Within  the  school  systems,  TEN  schools  were 
identified.  These  schools  served  as  practice  sites.  The 
teachers  and  preservice  students  assigned  to  than  throughout  the 
following  year  employed  effective  teaching  principles, 
participated  in  peer  teaching,  cooperated  in  coaching  activities, 
and  video-taped  demonstration  lessons  and  supervisory 
conferences . 

In  the  third  year,  Level  III  participants  were  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  summer  institute,  providing  presentations 
for  both  Level  I  and  Level  II  participants,  and  serving  as 
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mentors  in  county  induction  prograas.  Levels  I  and  II,  during 
the  sunaer  institute  and  in  the  following  year,  completed  the 
activities  previously  described  for  the  appropriate  level. 

After  the  third  summer  institute,  participants  complete  the 
basic  core  content,  but  because  of  the  success  and  interest  in 
the  project  and  new  stats  training  initiatives,  additional 
content  for  Level  IV  and  Level  V  participants  was  added  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  summer  of  1987  and  1988,  respectively. 
Level  IV  participants  were  provided  advanced  training  in  coaching 
and  supervision  in  1987;  Level  V  participants  in  1988  completed 
training  in  the  use  of  a  classroom  observation  instrument. 

Content 

Teaching  effectiveness  principles  have  been  described  by 
notable  authors  (Anderson,  Evertson,  &  Brophy,  1982;  Good  & 
Grouws,  1979;  Emmer,  Evertson,  Sanford,  &  Clements,  1982)  and 
training  procedures  have  been  designed  and  validated  in  research 
projects  that  have  been  carried  out  within  public  schools  (Good  & 
Grouws,  1979;  Pltzpatrick,  1981;  Becker,  1977).  Consequently, 
there  are  a  variety  of  resources  which  can  ]9e  employed.  TEN 
employs  as  its  core  content  the  Mastery  Teaching  principles  that 
have  been  developed  and  packaged  by  Madeline  Hunter  (1982) . 

Hunter's  (1982)  work  has  broad  appeal  and  is  well  received 
by  teachers.  Her  view  of  teaching  as  "a  constant  stream  of 
professional  decisions  made  before,  during  and  after  interaction 
with  the  students  "  (p.  3),  accurately  describes  the  process  that 
occ\irs  in  most  classrooms  and  reflects  empathetlo  understanding 
of  teachers'  pow€»r  to  influence  achievement.  Additionally,  it 
employs  a  vocabulary  which  accurately  describes  specific  teaching 
procedures  and  processes  with  which  diverse  educators  establish 
easy   rapport.  The   material    is   well    organized,  logically 

presented,  and  easily  used  with  individuals  or  groups.  These 
considerations  are  partlculary  Important  for  rural  schools  where 
staff  developed  activities  are  often  inhibited  by  small  numbers 
of  participants,  travel  difficulties,  and  isolation  and  where 
resources  are  limited. 

Hunter  (1982)  stresses  that  Mastery  Teaching  is  a 
compilation  of  research  on  teaching  and  learning  presented  in  a 
fashion  that  allows  teachers  to  know  "what  you  are  doing  when  you 
teach,  why  you  are  doing  what  you  do,  and  do  that  consciously  and 
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deliberately  to  Increase  your  students*  learning"  (p.  Ix,  1982). 
Topics  included  in  the  core  TEN  content  are:  a)  decisions  in 
teaching,  b)  motivation,  c)  providing  information  effectively,  d) 
teaching  to  both  halves  of  the  brain,  e)  modeling,  f)  guiding 
practice,  g)  teaching  for  transfer,  h)  checking  for  understanding 
and  1)  effective  lesson  design.  Because  TEN  ea^loys  teams  to 
carry  out  cooperative  action  plans,  the  specific  and  confined 
content  is  an  asset. 

Participants  complete  Mastery  Teaching  content  in  their 
third  year  of  the  project.  Levels  IV  and  V  completed  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year  provide  opportunities  to  develop  additional 
skills.  Level  IV  provides  experiences  that  develop  the  coaching 
and  supervisory  skills  described  by  Joyce  and  showers  (1982) . 
The  skills  are  particularly  important  for  participants  who 
supervise  students  from  coopei'ating  iHEs  or  serve  as  mentors  in 
county  based  induction  programs.  Level  V  presents  the  Maryland 
Classroom  Observation  inventory  (MCOl)  and  assists  teachers  as 
they  employ  it  in  their  schools.  The  MCOI  describes  in  four 
domains,  planning,  instructional  delivery,  classroom  management, 
and  teacher-learner  interaction,  effective  teaching  principles 
which  were  validated  by  Research  for  Better  Schools.  The  45 
succinct  statements  of  behavior  support  the  content  presented  in 
Levels  I-llI.  Participants  are  encourage  to  use  the  MCOI  in 
describing  teaching  episodes  of  beginning  and  experienced 
teachers  as  they  become  involved  in  local  school  based  training 
initiatives  and  TEN.  The  use  of  the  MCOI  allows  participating 
teachers  to  specify  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  their  teaching 
repertoire  as  they  begin  to  employ  the  Mastery  Teachina 
Procedures.  ^ 


Results 


Since  the  initiation  of  the  Teaching  Effectiveness  Network 
in  1984,  positive  results  have  been  consistently  reported.  Both 
institutions,  Salisbury  state  University  (SSU)  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  Eastern  shore  (UMES) ,  have  incorporated  the  effective 
teaching  principles  into  their  preservice  and  graduate  programs. 
Collective  student  enrollment  since  1985  in  courses  which  stress 
effective  teaching  principles  exceeds  600.  Participation  of 
teachers  has  consistently  increased.  Upon  completion  of  the  1988 
summer  institute,  225  teachers  from  two  covmties,  Wicomico  and 
Worcester,  had  become  involvoJL  in  the  Network. 
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A  review  of  the  evaluation  process  demonstrates  the  overall 
positive  response  to  the  content  froa  preservice  teachers. 
Three  evaluative  measures  were  employed:  (a)  the  **Course  and 
Instructor  Fv'aluation**  which  was  developed  by  SSU,  (b)  the  IDEA 
Report  (1976) ,  a  nationally  tested  course/ instructor  evaluation 
developed  by  the  center  for  Faculty  Evaluation  and  Development  in 
Higher  Education,  and  (c)  a  five  item  open-canded  narrative  form. 
The  overall  outcome  of  the  evaluation  can  best  be  demonstrated  by 
reviewing  the  results  of  a  specific  methods  course,  **Frinciples 
of  Secondary  Education**. 

The  "Course  and  Instructor  Evaluation"  as]<Ls  students  to 
respond  to  12  items  that  evaluate  instructor  teaching  style, 
level  of  difficulty,  and  content.  Of  those  items,  one,  "This 
coiirse  is  helping  me  become  more  effective  in  my  profession,  or 
in  preparation  for  my  profession",  asks  students  to  relate  the 
content  with  their  professional  goals.  Of  the  respondents,  93% 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with  the  statement. 

The    IDEA    Report    allows    students    to    identify  course 
objectives  as  either  being  "importamt"  or  "essential" 
to  their  professional  goals.      of  the  objectives   selected  to 
describe    effective    teaching    principles,    all    were  considered 
essential,  except  one  which  was  considered  important. 

Responses  from  the  open-ended  narrative  form  were  grouped 
according  to  "descriptors"  (WolinsXi,  1987).  Comments  relating 
to  course  content,  include: 

This  course  provided  me  with  knowledge  about  the 
fundamentals  of  effective  teaching  so  that  I  now  feel  far 
more  confident  about  my  student  teaching  experience,  (p.  4) 

This  course  provided  me  with  so  much  knowledge  on  how  to 
conduct  a  class.  Things  that  I  was  unsure  of  before,  I  now 
have  a  solid  idea  of  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  (p.  5) 

Sample  comments  that  p3rtain  to  "feeling  more  confident"  are: 

As  a  result  of  this  course,  I  now  feel  more  confident 
about  teaching  as  well  as  in  my  "mastery"  of  teaching 
skills. (p.  5} 
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I  have  new-found  confidence  In  my  ability  to  teach.  This 
course  has  definitely  Increased  the  likelihood  that  learning 
will  taXe  place  in  my  classrooia.  (p.  5} 

Coaunents  were  also  made  concerning  the  modeling  process  and 
practice  activities  that  are  encouraged  within  the  Network: 

The  instructor  in  this  course  is  an  example  of  "practicing 
what  you  preach,"  or  more  accurately,  "what  you  teach". 
The  principles  that  he  teaches  are  principles  that 
he  uses.  (p.  6} 

You  learn  principles  and  you  "see"  their  application, 
(p.  6). 

Observations  indicate  that  preservice  teachers  employ  the 
effective  teaching  principles  during  their  supervised  teaching 
experience  (Garlgliano,  1986) .  Data  analyzed  during  150  lessons, 
described  on  the  summary  form  "Teaching  Effectiveness  Notes:  A 
Coaching-Conference  Guide"  demonstrate  consistent  and  successful 
transfer  from  methods  courses  to  supervised  teaching.  Preservice 
teachers  consistently  employed  nine  effective  teaching 
prinr  -ties:  (a)  planning  lessons,  (b)  getting  the  class  ready  to 
l«ar*  .  (c)  letting  the  class  know  the  "what"  and  "why"  of  the 
lesson /  (d)  employing  teaching  methods  and  strategies,  (e) 
proviaing  models,  (f)  using  audiovisual  aids,  (g)  checking  for 
understanding,  (h)  guiding  practice,  and  (1)  managing  the 
classroom.  Of  equal  importance,  the  observations  indicated  that 
the  students  confidently  employed  the  principles  early  in  the 
experience  and  demonstrated  diverse  methods  and  activities  in 
their  teaching. 

Evaluations  from  teachers  who  have  participated  in  TEN  have 
been  consistently  positive.  Their  willingness  to  attend  the 
training  sessions,  their  involvement  as  presenters,  cooperating 
teachers,  and  mentors  within  county  based  Induction  programs  are 
testimony  to  their  belief  in  the  project  and  their  dedication  to 
effective  teaching  principles. 

Interview  data  were  collected  from  a  representative  sample 
(N«63)  which  included  IHE  faculty,  principals,  and  classroom 
teachers  from  five  project  sites.  Consistently  positive 
responses  were  made  regarding:  (a)  usefulness  of  the  project  for 
participants,  (b)  needs  cited  by  participants  related  to  the 
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project,  (c)  ways  in  which  teaching  effectiveness  principles/ 
ideas  ware  used,  taught,  or  disseminated,  (d)  participant's 
viewpoints  about  the  aodel,  and  (e)  training  support  for  the 
project.  Particular  strengths  noted  during  the  interviews  were 
the  practicality  of  the  project,  the  coimon  language  used  to 
describe  the  effective  teaching  principles,  the  eaiphasis  on 
principles  of  learning,  and  lesson  design.  Participants  were 
critical  of  the  sodel  because  it  tended  to  be  seen  as  a  panacea, 
it  excluded  other  teaching  approaches,  and  it  enr^ouraged 
preservice  teachers  to  be  preoccupied  with  student  motivation 
(Christensen,  I98e) . 

Discussion 

The  Teaching  Effectiveness  Network  offers  a  collaborative 
process  to  teacher  education  that  allows  rural  areas  to  meet 
diverse  staff  development  needs.  its  inclusion  of  state 
department  of  education  staff  development  specialists,  LEA 
personnel  and  I  HE  faculty  on  teams  encourages  regions  to 
collectively  respond  to  training  and  staffing  needs  in  a  manner 
that  multiplies  training  effects.  The  outcomes  have  been 
consistently  positive.  Teachers,  preservice  students,  and 
faculty,  as  a  result  of  being  included  in  the  planning,  delivery, 
and  assessment  process,  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  effective 
te»chinq  principles  that  in  the  past  have  been  poorly  articulated 
and  inconsistently  practiced. 

For  rural  school  systems  with  comparable  resources,  the 
structure  and  strategy  of  the  network  described  here  is 
replicative.  A  large  capital  investment  is  not  required;  a 
willingness  to  allow  educators  the  time  to  communicate  and 
collaborate  is,  however,  imperative.  The  outcome  can  be  the 
creation  of  a  well  trained  cadre  of  professionals  who  are 
committed  to  high  standards  of  instruction  that  encourage 
achievement . 
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Table  1 

The  TEW  Implementation  Strategy 


>TEAMS>  >  >TEAMS>  >  >TEAMS> 

PHASE  I  PHASE  II  PHASE  III 

Prepositional  Procedural  Conditional 

(the  what)  (the  how)  (apply  and  refine) 

Identify  principles  Practice  in  teaching  Refine  principles 
and  vocabulary 

Develop  faculty  Teach/ supervise  Teach/supervise 

skills  students  ethers 

Clarify  roles  Improve  communication         Develop  new  roles 

responsibilities  and  planning 

Assess  process  Assess  process  and  Assess  process  and 

faculty  progress  student/ faculty 

progress 
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Table  2 

Ten  Participant  Collaborative  Activities 


State  Department 
Personnel 


Complete  initial  TEN 
training 

Encourage  cooper- 
ation between  teaias 

Recruit  participants 

Coordinate  state 
level  activities 


LEA  Personnel 


Complete  initial  TEN 
training 

Recruit  participants 

Demonstrate  effective 
teaching  principles 

Video-tape  their 
teaching  episodes 
for  self-evaluation 
and  coaching  purposes 

Video-tape  coaching 
and  supervisory  ses- 
sions 

Participate  in  peer 
teaching  and  coaching 
within  their  schools 

Cooperatively  plan 
teacher  education 
field  practica  with 
colleagues  and  IHE 
faculty 

Serve  as  cooperating 
teachers  for  ihEs 


Faculty 


Complete  initial  TEN 
training 

Recruit  participants 

Demonstrate  effective 
teaching  principles 

Video-tape  their 
teaching  episodes 
for  self -evaluation 
and  coaching  purposes 

Video-tape  coaching 
and  supervisory  ses- 
sions 

Revise  course  content 
to  stress  effective 
teaching  principles 

Cooperatively  plan 
teacher  education 
field  practica  with 
colleagues  and  LEA 
personnel 

Revise  field  activitie 
to  stress  effective 
teaching  principles 
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Background 

The  Maryland  state  Department  of  Education  (MSDE) 
cooperatively  with  seven  counties  located  predominately  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  created  a  research  based  project  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  outcome  of  employing  microcomputers 
to  instruct  special  education  students  in  writing  skills. 

The  project  was  supported  by  the  Christina  Foundation. 
Through  the  work  of  the  foundation  50  Apple  ii  computers  were 
donated  to  each  of  the  LEAs  for  use  in  the  project.  The 
computers  were  donated  by  private  business  who  were  replacing  old 
machines  with  new  equipment.  All  computers  were  reconditioned 
before  they  were  presented  to  the  LEAs. 

The  goals  of  the  project  were: 

1.  To  determine  if  writing  instruction  using  word 
processing  results  in  increased  writing  skills  when 
compared  to  writing  instruction  in  which  word 
processing  is  not  employed. 

2  •  To  study  the  effects  of  writing  instruction  using  word 
processing  on  the  performance  of  special  education 
students  on  the  Maryland  Functional  Writing  Test. 

3.  To  determine  if  writing  instruction  using  word 
processing  results  in  increased  student  positive 
attitude  toward  writing  and  school  in  general. 

4»  To  evaluate  teacher  attitude  toward  using  word 
processing  to  teach  writing  to  special  education 
students. 
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This  paper  reviaw^a  the  first  phasa  analyses  of  the  three 
year  pro j act ,  teacher  attitude  toward  using  y/or€i  processing, 
other  data  will  be  analyzed  and  reported  as  they  become 
available. 

Design 

The  42  teachers  participating  in  the  study  were  randomly 
assigned  either  to  a  control  or  an  experimental  group.  The 
control  group  consisted  of  16  teachers,  the  experimental  group 
26.  All  teachers  received  inservice  training  in  teaching  writing 
to  special  education  students.  Teachers  in  the  experimental 
group  received  reconditioned  Apple  II  computers,  software  and 
training  in  word  processing.  The  child! computer  ration  was  1:1 
in  most  classes  but  ranged  upward  to  5:1. 

Demographic  data  were  collected  as  the  project  began.  Pr® 
and  post  measures  were  collected  on  an  attitude  survey.  Teacher 
attitudes  were  examined  using  a  semantic  differential  which 
measurad  four  concepts:  (a)  "The  writing  ability  of  ay  students", 
(b)  «  Teaching  writing  to  special  education  students**,  (c)  «»Use 
of  microcomputers  for  classroom  instruct  ion  •*,  and  (d)  "Use  of 
computers  for  instruction  of  writing.**  The  semantic  differential 
allowed  comparison  across  three  dimensions.  Evaluation*  Potency, 
and  Activity.  '  ^' 

After  the  intervention  period  was  completed,  a  survey  was 
administered  to  the  teachers  who  had  used  word  processing  to 
teach  writing.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  collect  teacher 
attitude  about  the  practical  dynamics  involved  in  using 
microcomputers  and  word  processing  programs  (Clark  &  Hayden 
1985) . 

Preliminary  Results 

Demographic  data  are  suimarized  'n  Table  1,  teacher 
perceptions  in  Table  2  and  teacher  attitv.des  in  Table  3.  The 
data  presented  in  this  paper  primarily  serve  to  describe  the 
teachers  involved  in  the  study.  Analyses  were  completed  with 
the  Statistical  Pa-:kige  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS) 
Crosstabulation  program.  The  means  provided  for  the  teacher 
attitude  scales  were  completed  with  the  SPSSX  T  test  program. 

A  review  of  the  teachers  *  education,  experiences,  and 
training  demonstrate  that  the  control  and  experimental  group  were 
quite  similar.    Half  of  each  group  had  advanced  degrees . 
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Th©  sean  years  of  teaching  experience  generally  (Control 
Mean»8.13;  Experlaental  Mean«8.6@)  and  of  teaching  writing 
specifically  (Control  Meane=8.56;  Experlaental  Mean=7.54)  ar© 
comparable.  More  than  half  of  each  group  had  previous  In-servlce 
training  on  %rriting  Instruction  (Control«10;  Experlaental^l?) . 
Both  groups  considered  training  in  writing  techniques  either 
useful  or  very  useful  (Control»37.5%;  Experifflent£il«88«5%) . 
Sixty-five  percent  of  both  groups  had  previous  training  on 
vrltincr  instanictlon. 

The  organization,  class  size,  and  emphases  on  teaching 
writing  were  also  comparable.  Teachers  were  responsible  for 
teaching  students  from  grades  4-12;  the  majority  of  the  students 
cam«a  from  grades  4-9 .  Students  were  assigned  to  resource  rooms 
based  upon  need  for  special  services  described  by  levels  I-IV. 
Level  I  students  were  in  classrooms  where  teachers  received 
consultative  help  from  special  educators;  Level  IV  students  were 
placed  in  special  classes  more  than  3  hours  per  day.  The 
majority  of  teachers  served  all  levels.  Most  teachers  served 
groups  which  did  not  exceed  10  students.  Almost  half  of  the 
experimental  teachers  served  children  in  larger  groups  of  11-20 
students,  however.    Assistance  from  aides  was  infrequent. 

Forty  of  the  42  teachers  participating  in  the  study  wanted 
access  to  computers  in  their  classroom.  Twenty-nine  had  used 
computers  for  instructional  purposes  previously.  Thirteen  had 
access  to  computers  in  their  homes. 


Insert  Table  l  about  here 


Teachers  from  the  experimental  group  reported  consistently 
positive  perceptions  of  the  project  Training  in  the  use  of 
software  was  considered  adequate  by  77%  of  the  teachers;  88%  were 
satisfied  with  the  technical  assistance.  Eighty-five  percent 
were  satisfied  with  the  software  program  but  only  50%  were 
satisfied  with  the  equipment,  although  equipment  adjustments  were 
rather  infrequent. 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 
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Pre  and  post  test  differences  and  differences  between  the 
groups  on  the  semantic  differential  in  most  cases  were  marginal. 
On  statement  l,  «The  writing  ability  of  my  students",  post  test 
scores  were  consistently  higher  across  all  three  dimensions  in 
the  experimental  group.  Comparisons  between  the  groups  on 
statement  l  show  consistent  highpr  scores  in  the  experimental 
group,  with  marked  differences  on  the  post  test,  on  statements 
2,  "Teaching  Writing  to  special  education  students",  and  3,  "Use 
of  microcomputers  for  classroom  Instruction,"  in  both  groups 
there  were  pre  test  scores  which  were  higher  than  post  test 
scores.  In  the  control  group,  pre  test  scores  were  higher  for 
statement  2  on  the  evaluation  and  activity  dimension.  For 
statement  3,  the  pre  test  scores  were  higher  across  all  three 
dimensions.  In  the  experimental  group,  pre  test  scores  were 
higher  for  statements  2  and  3  on  the  activity  dimension.  The  pre 
test  score  on  statement  1,  potency  dimension,  was  higher  in  the 
control  group. 


Insert  TeOale  3  about  here 


Discussion 

The  results  of  these  data  indicate  that  teachers  in  rural 
schools  who  teach  special  education  students  in  resource  rooms 
are  interested  and  respond  positively  to  teaching  writing  through 
word  processing.  Teachers  can,  with  minimal  in-service  training, 
successfully  employ  word  processing  procedures  and  teach 
handicapped  children  to  use  word  processing  in  their  own  writing. 
Teachers,  after  initial  training,  require  minimal  assistance  and 
quickly  establish  rapport  with  word  processing  software. 
Furthermore,  the  responses  indicate  that  outdated  reconditioned 
computers  with  minimal  64  (KB)  capacity  can  be  used  successfully 
within  special  education  classrooms. 

Although  pre  and  post  differences  on  the  semantic 
differential  were  minimal  in  most  cases,  the  marked  differences 
in  the  experimental  group  indicate  that  teachers  believe  that 
word  processing  has  an  important  positive  effect  on  the  writing 
skills  of  mildly  handicapped  students.  It  will  be  interesting  if 
future  analyses  of  the  students'  writing  support  this  belief. 
Follow-up  observations  will  also  show  the  long  term  effects  on 
teachers.  In  short ,  will  they  make  word  processing  a  standard 
procedure  in  teaching  writing  instruction. 
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Rural  school  systems  should  consider  carefully  the  resources 
employed  in  this  study.  The  initial  outcome  indicates  that 
cooperative  arrangements  with  foundations  and/or  business  and 
industry  may  be  fruitful.  Outdated  reconditioned  computer 
equipment  can  be  successfully  used  by  teachers  in  instructing 
basic  skills  that  have  in  the  past  been  treated  as  paper,  pencil, 
worksheet,  and  workbook  drudgery. 
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Table  1 


Denoaraphic  Suaaaarv  Dat^ 
Topic 


Group 


Control 

4th-12th 

I-IV 

Mean=8. 13 

Mean=8. 56 


9 
5 
2 


Experiiaental 

4th-12th 

I-IV 

Mean==8 . 69 
Mean=7 .54 


13 
13 
0 


Grades  taught 

levels  served 

Years  of  special 
education  experience 

Years  of  experience 
teaching  writing 

Degrees  earned 
BA/BS 
MA/MS 
PHD/EDD 

Desire  to  use 

computer  in  instruction 

Yes 

No 

Experience  using  computer 
in  the  last  year 

Yes 

No 

Computer  at  home 
Yes 
No 

Computer  use  prior 
to  87-88 
Yes 

No 

Computer  in-service 
prior  to  June  1987 

Yes 
No 


14 
2 


11 
5 


5 

11 


8 
8 


10 
6 


26 
0 


17 
9 


8 

17 


14 
11 


17 
9 
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Table  1  continued 

Demographic  Suimaarv  Data 
Topic 


Group 


Control 


Experimental 


Proportion  of  time 
spent  teaching  writing 
0-20% 

21-40% 

41-60% 

61-80% 

81-100% 

Average  language  arts 

I-  5 
6-10 

II-  15 
16-20 

Frequency  of  assistance 
from  aide 

Never 

Sometimes 

Always 

Usefulness  of  training 
received  for  this  project 
very 

useful 
not 


4 

3 
4 
2 
2 


4 

9 
2 
1 


11 

4 

1 


2 

12 
2 


1 

5 

12 

7 

1 


4 

11 

5 

6 


IS 

4 

4 


12 
11 
2 


Note,  The  data  are  from  "Maryland  Writing  study  Computer 
Assisted  Word  Procecsing  Project"  by  John  Haigh,  1988. 
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Table  2 

Teacher  Perceptions  Suiwnarv  Data 


Equipment 

Frequency 


Topic 


Responses 


Equipment  adjustments  in 
last  three  months 


Computer  related  assistance 
in  last  three  months  from 
someone  inside  your  building 


1/day 
1/week 
1/month 
none 


1/day 
1/week 
1/month 
none 


8 
5 
9 
4 


1 
3 

10 
12 


Computer  related  assistance 
in  last  three  months  £rom 
someone  outside  your  building 


1/day 
1/week 
1/month 
none 


1 

0 

10 
14 


Training,  Equipment,  and  Software 

Options  Response 


Topic 


Adequate  training  on  the 
Mil liken  Software 


Satisfaction  with  Mil liken 
Software 


Satisfaction  with  the 
equipment 


Satisfacticn  with  technical 
assistance 


Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


20 
6 


22 


13 

13 


23 

2 
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Table  2  continued 

Teacher  Perceptions  Summary  Data 

Comparative  Data 


Topic 


Quantity 


Responses 


Compared  to  the  way  you 
previously  taught  writing, 
how  much  planning  time  was 
required  to  apply  the 
computers? 


Compared  to  the  way  you 
previously  taught  writing, 
how  easily  did  your  students 
acquire  the  concepts 


Compared  to  the  way  you 
previously  taught  writing, 
what  is  the  level  of 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  your 
students  regarding  writing? 


less 
same 
more 


difficulty 

less 
same 
more 


enthusiasm 
less 
same 
more 


3 

14 

6 


13 

7 

3 


0 
2 

21 


Note.       The    data    are    from    "Maryland    Wri  -ing    Study  Computer 

Assisted  Word  Processing  Project"  by  Johi.  Haigbp  1988. 
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Table  3 

Teacher  Attitudes  Mean  Scores 

Group  I  "  Control 
Group  Ila  Experimental 

statement           12  3  4 

I         II  I  II  I  II  I  II 

Evaluation 

Pre  Test     16.00     20.00  30.83  29.58  31.16  30.20  31.65  30.00 

Post  Test  18.43     31„00  30.83  29.67  30,95  32.10  32.28  32.40 

Activity 

Pre  Test       6.71      7.0O  13.72  14.50  15.95  16.50  16.83     IS. 80 

Post  Test     8.71     15.00  14.33  13.58  15.68  15.50  16.89  16.60 

Potency 

Pre  Test     11.00     10.00  20.11  18.00  19.53  19.90  20.00  20.80 

Post  Test  10.57     23.00  19.17  20.09  19.32  20.40  32.40  21.30 


Note.       The    data    are    from    "Maryland    Writing    Study  Computer 

Assisted  Word  Processing  Project"  by  John  Haigh,  1988. 
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RURAL  TE\CHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  2 1ST  CENTURY: 
A  MINNESOTA  OUTREACH  MODEL 


Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  describe  an  outreach 
distance  learning  program  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
at  the  baccalaureate  level. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1 .  To  deliver  baccalaureate  level  training  to  students 
100  miles  plus  from  the  main  campus . 

2 .  To  place  elementary  teacher  education  within  the  reach 
of  students  who  are  generally: 

a.  older  than  average* 

b.  experiencing  severe  economic  hardship. 

c.  in  the  midst  of  career  changes  due  to  a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  the  nation' s  work  force. 

d.  unable  to  attend  a  traditional  undergraduate  program 
because  of  family  responsibilities. 

With  respect  to  rural  focus,  this  program  is  designed  to 
deliver  elementary  teacher  education  to  students  who  live  in  and 
will  study  in  one  of  the  most  rural  areas  of  the  nation.  It 
consists  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  teacher  education. 
The  program  is  delivered  over  a  three  year  cycle.    The  students 
take  twelve  to  fourteen  quarter  hours  of  instruction  each 
quarter.    The  majority  of  the  courses  are  provided  in  the  evening 
and  on  weekends .    Most  of  the  students  work  outside  of  the  home 
or  have  major  child  care  responsibilities  during  the  day.     In  the 
last  quarter  of  their  third  year  they  must  change  to  a  daytime 
schedule  to  complete  the  student  teaching  requirement. 

Introduction 

Bemidji  State  University  qualifies  as  a  rural  teacher 
education  setting  by  almost  any  standard.    We  are  located  in  a 
sparsely  populated  area  known  as  Northern  Minnesota.  The 
institution  is  in  the  city  of  Bemidji  which  has  a  population  of  a 
little  more  than  12 , 000  and  is  located  approximately  250  miles 
north  aiid  west  of  the  Minneapolis-St .  Paul  metropolitan  area 
which  is  the  dominant  cultural,  economic ,  and  political  center  of 
our  state c    We  are  relatively  isolated  not  only  by  distance  but 
also  by  harsh  winter  conditions  for  approximately  five  to  six 
months . 
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The  institution  itself  will  soon  be  seventy  y^'ars  old.  It 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1919  under  the  name  of  Bemidji  State  Normal 
School  with  38  students  and  has  since  grown  to  an  institution  of 
just  under  5,000.    Also,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  our  catalog 
writers,  it  has  maintained  a  sharp  focus  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

The  Past 

Within  the  educational  service  area  of  Bemidji  State  is  an 
ethnically  mixed  area  known  as  the  Iron  Range.    For  at  least  the 
last  15  years,  the  pressure  has  been  building  to  nave  more  higher 
education  progreuns  on  "the  range."    There  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  about  how  baccalaureate  programs  could  be  offered 
there;  mostly  by  the  range  residents  themselves.    There  have  been 
community  college  r^rograms  available  for  more  than  a  generation, 
but  over  the  years  this  level  of  preparation  has  become  less  and 
less  sufficient  in  our  rapidly  changing  and  upgrading  world. 

The  catalyst  for  the  present  program  started  with  major 
changes  in  the  processing  and  manufacturing  of  steel  products  of 
which  taconite  pellets  are  a  major  ingredient.    When  this  market 
changed,  the  economic  repercussions  were  felt  in  the  range 
communities  very  quickly.    Mass  lay-offs  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
depression  grew  with  startling  speed.    This  set  the  stage  for 
action. 

Student  background 

In  1985,  a  group  of  potential  elementary  education  majors 
who  were  attending  local  community  colleges  or  were  graduates  of 
those  institutions,  started  a  petition  to  obtain  some  form  of 
advance  training  in  the  range  consnunities.    This  was  necessary 
because  most  of  these  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  training 
without  having  it  brought  to  them.    They  are  predominantly  older 
than  average  students  with  complex  lives  of  multiple  commitments. 
Many  have  families  with  dependent  children.    Must  of  them  tend  to 
live  in  poverty  and  are  prob£ibly  best  typified  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  working  poor.    Many  of  them  are  working  two 
or  more  part  time  jobs  at  low  pay.    Their  employment  situation  is 
very  precarious  psychologically.    They  feel  that  they  could  lose 
their  positions  at  any  time.    They  have  minimum  to  no  fringe 
benefits  or  job  security  and  they  feel  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  employers. 

Staff 

We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  entire  program  without 
outside  grant  support.    A  numiber  of  reasons  account  for  this. 
The  major  one  is  the  cooperation  and  flexibility  of  the  faculty. 
The  majority  of  the  senior  faculty  have  been  very  helpful  and 
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voluntarily  committed  themselves  to  the  goals  of  this  program. 
Also,  the  distance  learning  aspect  of  our  department  has  been 
discussed  in  the  job  interviews  of  the  new  faculty  and  has  been 
included  in  their  contracts. 

The  majority  of  the  classes  have  been  taught  on  overload  for 
extra  pay.    This  reimbursement  is  based  on  1.5%  of  the  individual 
professor's  nine  month  contract  salary,  and  ranges  from  $400  to 
$714  per  credit  hour.    We  also  make  use  of  adjunct  faculty. 
Their  salary  is  negotiated  with  the  Director,  Center  for  Extended 
Learning,  who  uses  the  faculty  salary  schedule  to  determine  the 
appropriate  level  of  cc»npensation  based  on  extent  of  training  and 
experience . 

Student  Processing  and  Orientation 

Word  of  mouth  and  poster  advertising  are  used  to  encourage 
students  who  have  completed  or  will  soon  complete  an  associate  of 
arts  degree  from  one  of  the  range  community  colleges  ard  to  apply 
for  program  admission.    Once  they  decide  to  apply,  they  aie  told 
to  send  their  transcripts  to  the  external  studies  office.  After 
an  initial  screening,  the  papers  are  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Education  where  they  are  evaluated  and  the  student  is  admitted  to 
the  elementary  education  program  or  informed  of  deficiencies  to 
be  removed. 

The  majority  of  students  are  admitted  during  the  fall 
quarter.    A  few  exceptions  are  made  for  students  with  unusual 
records,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  each  cycle  to  thirty  plus 
students  and  we  try  to  keep  each  together  so  that  the  majority 
can  be  ready  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

When  this  program  was  first  designed,  it  was  thought  that 
the  students  would  all  go  through  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program  and  that  the  third  year  would  be  taken  as  r       of  our 
internship  program  where  the  students  spends  one  full  academic 
year  with  a  mentor  teacher.    Only  approximately  40%  of  the  first 
cycle  of  students  wjre  able  to  do  this  because  of  financial  and 
other  lifestyle  considerations.    As  a  result,  the  third  year  of 
the  program  was  split  into  an  extension  offering  and  an 
internship.     Informal  indications  at  this  time  seem  to  dictate 
that  appro,  imately  one  half  of  our  students  will  stay  in  the 
external  studies  and  the  remainder  will  take  the  internship 
option. 

The  Program 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program  which  began  in  the  fall  of 
1986,  five  courses  were  taught  or  a  total  of  thirteen  quarte  - 
hours .     ( See  figure  1 )    winter  quarter  consisted  of  six  coui  es 
for  a  total  of  eighteen  quarter  hours  and  spring  quarter 
consisted  of  four  courses  for  a  total  of  thirteen  quarter  hours. 
Students  receive  financial  aid  on  the  basis  of  credits  taken  with 
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twelve  hours  or  more  needed  for  full  time  enrollment,  9-11 
credits  for  3/4  time  enrollment  and  6-8  credits  for  1/2  time. 
Five  or  less  credits  are  not  eligible  for  financial  aid.     If  the 
students  follow  the  cycle  sheets  and  complete  the  work 
satisfactorily,  they  will  graduate  in  three  years.    Some  students 
are  also  able  to  come  onto  campus  for  one  quarter  or  a  summer 
session.    When  this  is  possible  they  are  then  able  to  jump  ahead 
in  the  cycles  and  finish  in  less  than  three  years.    Another  way 
to  look  at  all  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  deliver  two  full 
academic  years  of  course  work  over  three  years  time.    The  reason 
being  that  the  typical  range  student  takes  12-13  hours  per 
quarter  while  the  typical  on-campus,  full-time  student  takes  IS- 
IS hours  per  quarter. 

The  second  and  third  years  can  be  seen  in  figure  2. 

The  Future 

In  conclusion,  I  wouLi  like  to  quote  from  an  unpublished 
paper  recently  presented  on  a  topic  very  close  to  this  one: 

The  Center 

The  developnent  of  an  Iron  Range  Center  can  be  seen  as 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  all  the  activities  mentioned 
heretofore.    For  some  time  residents  in  the  area  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  idea  that  there  was  no 
four-i jar  institution  in  the  immediate  area.    This  had 
caused  some  of  their  legislators,  one  in  particular,  to  push 
the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Duluth  to  offer  more  courses 
in  that  area  and  to  ask  for  funding  to  explore  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  area. 

The  Center  for  Extended  Learning  became  aware  of  the 
actions  of  this  legislator  and  took  positive  steps  to  let 
him  know  that  BSU  had  long  been  active  in  serving  the  needs 
of  his  constituents.     It  was  pointed  out  that  interest  in 
the  area  preceded  the  current  economic  slump  and  that  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  students  successfully  finishing 
programs  through  distance  learning.    The  administration  took 
the  lead  in  communicating  with  him  and  indicating  a 
willingness  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

In  January  of  1988,  Senator  Ronald  Dicklich  was  invited 
to  campus  to  visit  classes  and  meet  with  faculty  and  staff 
who  participated  in  taking  programs  to  the  Range  area.  He 
supported  the  efforts  of  BSU  and  indicated  a  willingness  to 
introduce  legislation  to  support  a  feasibility  study  to 
determine  whether  a  permanent  Iron  Range  Center  should  be 
put  in  place  to  expand  and  reinforce  educational  services . 

BSU  has  been  awarded  a  $50 ,000  grant  to  employ  a 
Coordinator  who  will  work  with  two  consultants  to  conduct 
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the  study.    The  Arrowhead  Regional  Developntent  Coiranission 
and  the  College  Board  are  now  conducting  the  study.  This 
report  will       presented  to  the  Northeast  Minnesota  Higher 
Education  Consortium  -  BSU,  UMD<  College  c£  St.  Scholastica, 
and  the  Arrowhead  Community  College  Association  "  and  to  the 
legislature  in  February. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
the  study  will  actually  prove.    The  Center  for  Extended 
Learning  feels  very  positive,  however,  and  is  delighted  to 
see  a  real  exploration  of  educational  needs.    Looking  at  the 
events  which  have  preceded  the  study,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  sense  of  pride.    The  concept  of  Distance  Learning 
has  been  providing  educational  opportunities  to  this  corner 
of  the  state  for  over  thirty  years.    Whether  the  study 
Indicates  a  need  for  a  permanent  center  or  not,  all 
indications  are  that  educational  activities  in  this  area 
have  not  yet  peaked. 

Reference 

Cecil,  Lorraine  F.,  Distance  Learning:    A  Viable  Alternative  - 
unpublished  paper  presented  at  11th  Annual  Conference,  Quality  in 
Off -Campus  Credit  Programs:     Challenges  in  Innovation.  Sponsored 
by  Kansas  State  University, 
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Roosevelt  Vocational  School 
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(813)  676-9402 

Debra  Stintzi 

Roosevelt  Vocational  School 
115  E.  Street 
Lake  WaleS/  FL.  33853 
(813)  676-9402 


"Bridging  the  Gap"    School  to  VIork 


Hm  progrsn  tx>  be  presented  vd.ll  (Ascribe  in  detail  the  process 
of  transiticsi  for  handicaj^)ed  students.  CXir  main  focus  is  on 
achieving  a  soooth  adjustment  fron  schxjl  to  the  work  place  for 
all  of  our  students.  The  evolution  of  "Bridging  the  Gap"  has 
required  many  hours  and  nuich  work  aiKJ  we  are  proud  to  have  such 
a  useful  progrean  to  give. 

Roosevelt  Vccaticsial  School,  Polk  County  ScIkoIs  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  ajprcocimately  300  students,  grades  7-12,  participating 
in  full  time  Exc^>tic«ial  Sti«Jent  Education  Programs?  Ekiucable 
Mentally  HaMica^sed,  Eknotionally  Handicapped,  Specific  learning 
Disabled,  and  Hearing  In^jaired.  Students  attending  Roosevelt  are 
from  all  over  Polk  County.  Geographically,  Polk  County  is  the 
largest  county  in  Florida  enconpassing  1,823  square  miles. 
Dotted  with  only  seventeen  cities.  Lakeland  being  the  largest 
with  a  population  of  ajproximately  63,712. 

When  exertional  students  are  employed,  they  beccme  an  asset  to 
the  ccnimmity  rather  than  a  liability.  TW.S  goal  is  achieved 
throu^  classroom  activities,  the  Ehjployability  Skills  Progran 
and  coordinated  woric  experience  in  the  cotsnunity.  The  student 
possesses  such  skills  has  a  far  better  chance  of  making  a 
successful  transition  to  Qi?)loyment  and  independent  living. 

Tl^  Primary  Goal  of  "Bridging  the  Gap"  is  to  fulfill  acadonic 
requirenents,  develop  esiplyability  skills  and  establish  job 
placement;  maintaining  camiunicatiCTi  betvi^n  schx)l  and  wrk 
place. 


Basic  Areas  of  Involven^nt: 

1.  Public  Relations  and  Awareness 

2.  Career  Exploration 

3.  Pre-Vocational/Employability  Skills 

4.  Assessment 

5.  Transition  Planning  Tteam/Student-Eliployer-Parent-TGacher 

6.  Einployability  Skills  Program 

7.  Etevelc^nt^t/GrcfinTth  of  Program 

8.  Funding/ JTPA 

Our  J{±>  Placement  Program  has  been  developed  over  the  past  3'^ 
years  and  has  yielded  a  60%  increase  in  student  canployment. 
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In  the  academic  ar^s^  certified  special  needs  teachers  are 
available  for   EH,  EMH,  SED,  SW,  and  HI  classes.  Roosevelt 
Vocational  follows  the  Polk  County  Pupil  Progression  Plan  adopted 
for  the  special  r^eds  students  v^ch  leads  to  a  Special  Diplcsna. 
Eliphasis  is  placed  on  building  a  positive  self-concept  and 
teaching  both  life  mangentent  and  enployability  skills. 

Vocaticffial  offerings  include  autdtody,  carpentry,  food  service, 
building  maintenance,  nesonry,  small  engines,  business  education, 
and  two  special  junior  high  cxjurses,  the  vrfieel  and  assentoly. 
Stu^nts  of  diffensnt  exceptionalities  attend  classes  together 
but  are  kept  within  similiar  age  group©. 

Our  school  wide  behavior  inangei^t  syston  establishes  rules 
r^essary  for  both  school  and  work. .  By  earning  daily  points 
in  each  class  and  during  luncdi,  stucfents  earn  "reinforcsnent" 
time  on  Friday  aftemocn.  Those  students  earning  exen^Jlary 
nurri>er  of  points  earn  thz  status  of  being  "on  contract".  This 
status  makes  a  student  eligible  for  many  special  prive leges  such 
as  field  trips. 

Roose\^lt  offers  sane  unique  extra-curriculcir  activities.  Several 
programs  are  produces  throughout  tl^  year  which  display  tl«  many 
talents  of  our  students  like  singing,  drana,  artwork,  cooking, 
and  otlters.  RVS  has  an  active  FFA  chapter  (  Future  Fam^rs  of 
America)  which  participates  thrcxigtKXit  the  year  in  county-wide 
corpetitions .  Many  FFA  students  enter  a  project  in  the  county 
youth  fair. 

A  ver>'  inportant  asset  to  Roosevelt  is  its  "Job  Placanent  Program". 
This  program  is  divided  into  two  {biases.  The  newest  of  these 
phases  is  the  Elrployabilty  Skills  Program.  The  students  in  this 
program,  priirarily  juniors,  are  being  taught  ejployability  skills 
to  help  than  gain  siployment  and  career  independence  in  the  future. 
The  students,  supervised  by  a  jet  coach,  sperKi  part  of  their 
school  day  at  a  place  of  Ixisiness  in  the  oaremmity. 

The  second  phase  in  our  Jch  Placat^t  program  is  an  integral  one» 
It  provides  the  transition  fron  tl^  classrocsn  to  esnployment. 
Jc±>  Placenent  instructors  assist  the  stucfents,  primarily  seniors 
in  finding  a  jcA).  After  the  student  is  enployed,  the  instructor 
continues  to  nonitor  the  student's  progress  through  follo^^up 
visits.  The  students  earn  credits  v^ile  they  are  "on-the-job" 
The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  the  necessary  training 
and  guidance  needed  to  successfully  maintain  a  job  after  grad-uation. 
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A  new   program  is  flcxiiBhing  at  Poosevelt  Vocati<xial  School  called 
ESP,  Employability  Skills  Program.  VBiat  is  the  main  goal  of  the 
progran?  To  t^ch  onployability  skills  to  students  v?hich  will  help 
than  for  future  aiploi^i«nt,  Ixit  roost  inpjrtantly  to  stay  eaf>loyed. 
We  have  all  heard  the  old  cliche,  "  ^t  ycxi  have  rwD  experience  I 
Ute  ESP  staff  ai^  local  j<d3  sites  are  helping  students  achieve 
experiences  on  the  jcA)  they  would  never  get  in  the  classrocm. 

TSie  stu^nts  are  woricing  at  six  jdt>  sites,  Bacixck  Furniture, 
Sorenscxi  Chevrolet,  Lake  Wales  Hospital,  Ridge  Nursing  Ikme,  ^trtoin 
Buil<ters,  and  Gren^lefe  Resort  arei  Cmference  Center.  At  each  site 
job  coactes  si^servise  the  stiK3ents  carrying  cut  their  assigned 
responsibilities.  Hha  students  are  iitvolvai  in  jol^  such  as; 
assentolying  furniture,  washing  car^,  sorting"  duto  parts,  grounds 
maintenance,  dishwashing,  and  working  in  tl^  serving  line. 

Initially  the  job  cmches  went  out  to  the  job  sites  to  find  ajpro- 
priate  tasks  that  thz  student.'  cculd  perform.  Next,  the  coaches 
briefed  the  students  about  their  responsibilities  at  each  job 
site.  Job  coaches  supervise  the  stutfents  on  the  jc±>  for  approx- 
imately four  hours.  The  jcb  coach  is  more  than  a  student  supervisor, 
they  act  as  a  liascHi  between  the  employer  and  the  school. 

The  students  involve  in  this  progran  are  being  taught  general 
enpJyability  skills  to  help  than  gain  enploiroent  and  career 
independence  in  the  future.  This  inportant  step  proce«3s  intfepen- 
dent  enployn^t  through  the  Jet  Placei^t  Progrcsn.  We  feel  the 
ESP  Prxxfram  is  vital  for  tlxjse  students  that  need  their  employa- 
bility skills  raised  to  a  realistic  work  standard. 


Job  Plac®T^t 


1.  Evaluatiaa  of  abilities  and  readiness  for  efiployinent  including 
acc^table  work  attitiKtes  and  habits. 

2.  J^raisal  of  the  degree  to  v4iich  the  outoane  of  training  and 
other  services  is  consistent  with  anticipated  results. 

3.  Develqpnient  of  a  job  placem^t  plan  for  each  student  tracking. 

4.  Vocational  counseling  to  provicte  ocxrupational  infoimation  that 
is  current  and  local. 

5.  Instructicai  in  job  seeking  and  job  keeping  skills. 

6.  Detenni.iatic«i  of  the  stuctents  ability  to  participate  in  job 
seeking  activities  and  entry  into  enployirent,  anticipation 

of  prdalenis  he/she  may  encounter (  ap^licatiai/  interview,  etc.) . 

7.  Assistance  to  tha  jdb  seeker  in  carrying  out  his  placest^t  plan. 

8.  Apprc^riate  follow-up  with  esiployer  and  employee  on  entry  into 
etployment  and  later    to  assure  adjustn^t  to  jd3  denaiids. 
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UPDATE:  Job  Piacenent  of  Students  in  Exceptional  Education 


Surveys  conducted  of  the  graduating  classess  of  1981,  1982  and 
1983  revealed  that  from  Polk  Ctounty's  Exceptional  Student  Ptpula- 
ticHi  only  19  or  10.6%  of  the  graduates  were  gainfully  aiplo^^ 
three   months  after  leaving  the  school  system.  In   an  effort  to 
reverse  this  trend  a  jcd)  placement  progrcsn  was  stairted  at  Roosevelt 
Vocational  Schxal.  The  Inpact  of  this  progran  has  been  reflected 
by  a  54%  placement  record  for  1985,  a  64%  placensnt  record  for  1986, 
a  72%  placentent  record  for  1987  and  a  75%  placorent  record  for  1988. 
Full  tijtie  is  30  hoMXs  or  more  per  week.  Currently  we  have  15  seniors 
vjorking  full  tln^   of  the  Class  of  1989. 
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Acconplishn^ts  for  1988-1989 


The  Eliployability  Skills  Program  began  a  nskf  jc±>  site  at  Grenelefe 
Conferent^  and  Re^rt  Center.  We  started  with  stucfents  in  iKxisekeeping 
and  the  kitcJien.  Grenelefe  staff  were  extrenffily  plesised  with  the 
progr^  and  wanted  more  students  for  different  areas.  To  cxanply  with 
their  wishes  we  i^eded  a  teacher  iKHised  at  Grenelefe  to  teach  two 
requir«J  classes.  Grenelefe  provicted  Roosevelt  with  a  classnxm  area 
and  transportatiosn  for  students  between  "classnxan"  and  jc*  site. 
Maxitnian  tijne  can  iraw  be  spent  c»i  the  jch  site  and  acacfenic  requirenents 
will  still  be  achieved.  With  this  partnership  we  feel  we  have  reached 
a  milestone  in  linking  the  jxiblic  school  with  the  business  world. 

In  both  acactemic  and  vocaticaial  classes,  ar^^hasis  is  placed  an 
buildinga  positive  self-cQnc«pt  and  teaching  life  nangesnent  and 
enployability  skills.  Through  one  of  these  classes,  the  "Sc^kxjI 
With  A  Heart"  was  ccaiceived-  The  students  and  faculty  a<fcf>ted  a 
man  with  Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  Within  four  years  we  have  dcste  projects 
such  as  raising  nwney  for  an  electric  yfbeel  chair,  ham  iiiprovements 
to  make  the  house  wheelchair  accessible,  and  purrfiasing  a  VCR  and  TV. 
Various  newsj»pers  have  printed  articles  about  the  relationship  which 
has  develc^Jed  between  the  Arias  and  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  inenti(»ied 
articles  was  released  through  Associated  Press.  A  crew  nsn4)er  frcm 
NBC  read  the  curticle  which  resulted  in  a  three  minute  presentation 
on  NBC  nightly  news.  A  film  crew  taped  Roosevelt  stu<fents  and  staff 
the  week  before  Christnas  break.  We  were  busy  with  car  washes,  face 
painting  and  ccstfmmity  projects.  Throu^  this  experience  students  have 
learned  to  give  of  themselves  to  others. 

In  Noventer  Roosevelt  was  toK^red  with  state  recognition  for  their 
drug-free  program.  With  this  carr^  a  nomination  for  a  national  award 
v^ich,  if  received,  will  be  l^aiored  by  President  Bush  at  the  White 
House  in  May  of  1989. 
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RURAL  TRANSITION  PRCX5RAM  SPECIALIST: 
TRAINING  THE  RURAL  PROFESSIONAL 

INTRODUCTION 

The  George  Washington  University's  Rural  Transition  Program 
Specialist  training  progras  addresses  the  need  for  qualified 
secondary  special  education  personnel  to  prepare  handicapped 
youth,  residing  in  a  rural  area,  for  the  transition  froa  school 
to  work  and  adult  life.    A  program  has  been  implemented  to  train 
rural  professionals  in  the  planning,  design,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  the  full  range  of  career  and  educational  services 
for  handicapped  students. 

Research  has  indicated  that  preservice  preparation  programs 
need  to  acquaint  students  with  an  under-jtanding  of  the  rural 
school  environment,  variables  affecting  service  delivery  in  rural 
areas  and  the  vmderstanding  of  community  service  delivery.  This 
]cnowledge  and  training  is  particularly  essential  for  service 
providers  assisting  handicapped  youth  in  the  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

Two-thirds  of  all  schools  in  the  United  States  are  in  rural 
areas,  and  the  majority  of  unserved  and  underserved  handicapped 
students  are  located  in  rural  areas.    Variables  such  as  scattered 
population,  the  presence  of  subcultures,  and  lack  of  community 
resources  influence  the  ease  with  which  services  are  delivered. 

The  trans irioning  of  handicapped  youth  has  become  national 
priority.    Obstacles  to  successful  transitioning  are  found  mainly 
in  the  areas  of  existing  gaps  in  interagency  cooperation,  lack  of 
in-school  work-related  programs,  and  insufficiency  of  follovi-up 
services.    In  addition,  probl^s  unique  to  rural  areas  confront 
the  disabled  perscn.    These  problems  include  mismatch  of 
curriculxm  content  to  life  in  rural  areas,  lack  of  transportation 
systems,  limited  employment  opportunities,  and  higher  cost  of 
related  services  as  compared  to  urban  areas,  due  in  part  to 
travel  requirements  and  limited  personnel  resources. 

As  a  result  of  a  grant  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  thirty-six  professionals  employed  within  a  tri  county 
area  in  Maryland  are  being  trained  during  a  three  year  grant 
period.    These  persons  are  identified  as  the  potential  team 
members  for  delivering  transitional  services  prior  to  school  exit 
to  handicapped  youth  and  may  consist  of  the  special  educator, 
vocational  educator,  guidance  counselor  and  school  administrator- 
Representatives  from  vocational  rehabilitation  snd  adult  service 
agencies  have  also  received  the  training. 
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IT  ANSITION  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

According  to  an  1984  ACRES  study,  of  rural  disabled  students 
who  had  exited  high  school,  only  14%  were  on  post-secondary  job 
training  programs  and  23%  in  integrated  employment  settings.  The 
largest    percentage,  however,  63%  were  placed  in  segregated 
settings  such  as  sheltered  workshops,  group  homes,  institutions, 
or  with  parents.    Unfortunately,  only  58%  of  the  rural 
communities  surveyed  had  a  job  training  program  designed  for 
disabled  post-secondary  students  (Helge,  1984). 

Rural  schools  and  communities  have  unique  strengths  which 
are  not  found  in  larger  populated  areas,  such  as  the  "closeness** 
of  the  comaunity,  networking  capabilities  and  the  feeling  that 
"we  take  care  of  our  own".    However,  problems  in  delivering 
quality  special  education  service  delivery  are  compounded  in  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  compared  with  urbzm  areas.    Rural  school 
districts  are  faced  with  problems  such  as  low  incidence 
populations,  necessary  travel  for  itinerant  teachers  and  limited 
budgets.  In  addition,  dual  roles  often  limit  the  time  necessary 
for  planning  and  programming  and  higher  than  average  personnel 
turnover  present  challenges  to  effective  programming. 

In  rural  areas  where  distance  from  resources,  subcultures 
present  and  job  possibilities  may  vary,  it  is  critical  that  each 
professional  or  team  design  transition  services  appropriate  for 
their  unique  setting.    Unlike  urban  areas  where  community 
resources  are  often  formalized,  the  process  of  surveying  the 
immediate  community  becomes  necessary  before  services  can  be 
designed  or  implemented.    Key  community  resources  and  individuals 
must  be  contacted  for  their  input  in  structuring  transitional 
services,  as  well  as  developing  a  network  of  communication  and 
collaboration  between  possible  employers,  parents  of  handicapped 
students,  post-secondary  service  providers  and  the  school  system. 

Effecting  change  in  rural  school  districts  may  be  made  more 
difficult  because  "innovators"  are  perceived  as  external  entities 
imposing  change  on  the  small  school.  Personnel  attempting  to 
improve,  or  change  systems  may  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
unique  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  community  structure  and 
organization  and  the  necessity  to  deliver  strategies  with  respect 
to  vmique  community  and  district  characteristics. 

Transition  has  been  defined  by  Madeline  Will  (1984) , 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  as  the  period  including  high  school,  the 
point  of  leaving  school ,  post-secondary  education  or  adult 
services  and  the  Initial  years  of  employment  when  a  "bridge"  isj 
formed  between  the  security  of  school  and  the  potentials  of 
adulthood.    Transition  requires  secure  foundations  both  in 
secondary  special  and  vocational  education  services  and 
employment  opportunities .    Transition  needs  should  be  considered 
for  all  students  with  disabilities  as  they  leave  the  school 
system. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  solutions  to  problems  in  developing 


rural  Transition  services,  a  Bore  comprehensive  definition  of 
transition  including  the  areas  of  leisure,  housing,  and  personal- 
social  skills  aust  be  ^i^loyed.    Emphasizing  these  skill  areas  in 
school-based  settings  will  facilitate  transition  and  help  to 
ensure  a  productive  adult  life.    Presenting  skills  only  to 
success  in  the  eaploynent  area  does  not  ensure  that  daily  living 
and  survival  skills  will  be  mastered. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  appropriate  content 
curriculum  for  disabled  youth.    The  need  for  functional 
academics,  career  education,  and  vocational  education  has  been 
emphasized.    Many  advocates  of  the  career  education  approach 
recognize  the  similarities  between  the  transition  approach  and 
sound  curriculum  leading  to  independent  and  satisfying  lives  for 
the  disabled  (Brolin,  1985) . 

Rural  secondary  programs  should  adopt  the  philosophy  of 
career  education,  vocational  training,  and  work-related 
experiences  for  young  adults.    Transition  programs  should  be 
attuned  to  the  specific  needs  of  clients  in  their  rural  setting. 
Key  components  (based  on  Beam,  1986)  should  include: 

*  identifying  competencies  needed  for  success  in  the  rural 
setting; 

*  matching  the  secondary  school  curriculum  to  available 
employment  opportiinities  ? 

*  identifying  adult  service  providers  and  incorporating  the 
"how  to  "  of  accessing  services  for  parents  and  students 
into  the  school  program; 

*  implementing  a  work  program  which  uses  placements  within 
the  community  vs.  those  in  simulated  school  experiences;  and 

*  conducting  instruction  whenever  possible  in  community- 
based  settings. 

Results  from  a  study  by  Hasazi,  Gordon,  and  Roe  (1985), 
indicate  that  educational  and  vocational  eacperiences  do  influence 
employment  status  following  graduation  or  exit  from  school.  The 
study's  findings  support  the  inclusion  of  these  components  in 
students  lEPs,  and  subsequently,  their  individualized  transition 
plans. 

Rural  and  urban  areas  are  facing  the  transition  issue  as  our 
disabled  youth  exit  the  public  school  system.    Productive  adult 
life  for  the  handicapped  and  the  creation  of  positive  attitudes 
by  the  comm\inity  towards  these  adults  are  common  goals  in  all 
geographic  locations.    The  disabled  youth  or  adult  in^oiral 
area  faces  problems  which  must  be  addressed  at  the  local  level. 
Specific  questions  need  to  be  addressed  by  education,  business, 
parent,  and  citizen  groups,  to  develop  a  needs  assessment  that 
will  aid  in  the  transition  process .    Possible  avenues  for 
improved  service  delivery  need  to  be  explored  as  a  collaborative 
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cofiiiBunity  effort. 

Disabled  youth  and  adults  will  face  aany  vmforseen 
challenges  as  they  exit  the  school  prograia.    Service  providers 
must  develop  transition  programs  with  realistic  goals  and 
coordinated  cois&unity  se.^ vices  to  assist  them  to  reach  their  full 
potential.    The  future  holds  proaise  for  the  disabled  if  existing 
barriers  to  a  fully  aainstree&aed  adult  life  can  be  overcoiae. 

TEACHER  PREPARATION  NEEDS 

Teacher  preparation  concerns  resulting  froa  transition  are 
closely  related  to  the  national  priority  of  training  in 
vocational/career  special  education.    The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  has  funded  both  preservice  and  inservice  projects 
throughout  the  country  to  prepare  the  range  of  personnel  needed 
to  fit  all  the  sezvice  delivery  pieces  together.  An 
investigation  of  the  most  effective  training  strategies  utilized 
by  vocational/career  special  education  personnel  preparation 
projects,  yielded  the  following  conclusions: 

*  training  should  focus  on  real  problems; 

*  interdisciplinary  groups  should  be  involved  in  training; 

*  trainees  should  be  assisted  in  developing  commxinication 
networks ; 

*  resource  materials  should  be  collected  for  easy  access  by 
trainees ;  and 

*  a  variety  of  training  environments  can  be  effectivf!. 

Personnel  preparation  programs  have  the  potential  and 
responsibility  to  act  as  catalyst  in  a  process  of  planned  change 
in  the  career/vocational  and  transitional  programming  for 
handicapped  individuals.    This  change  cannot  take  place  without 
the  interdisciplinary  communication  and  involvement  of  business 
and  industry.    Models  for  school  based  service  delivery  and 
university-based  degree  program  are  similar.    Just  as  adequate 
carer/vocational  prograimning  for  handicapped  students  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  isolation,  quality  preservice  programs  cannot 
follow  traditional  disciplinary  training.    Training  audiences  as 
well  as  training  environments  must  reflect  the  diverse  nature  of 
career/vocational  and  transitional  programming,    it  is  the 
responsibility  of  university  training  programs  to  respond  to 
identified  national,  state  and  locate  needs  by  developing  and 
delivering  personnel  preparation  programs  that  reflect  identified 
quality  retraining  factors . 
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STATE  &  LOCAL  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 


In  the  state  of  Maryland,  the  most  current  personnel 
developaent  plan  Identified  the  need  to  train/retrain  special 
education  and  vocational  education  personnel  to  facilit:ate 
transitional  services.    In  order  to  accoamodate  its  93,296 
hai^icapped  students,  the  State  Education  Agency  anticipates  a 
need  for  166  additional  trained  special  education  personnel  and 
12  additional  vocational  education  teachers.  Additional 
personnel  training  needs  will  result  from  Maryland's  new  special 
education  certification  requirefflent.    In  addition,  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  personnel  assignsents  also  reflect 
a  commitsient  to  improve  secondary  and  transitional  programming 
for  handicapped  individuals,    six  interdisciplinary  professionals 
within  the  state  department  have  been  projected  to  work  with 
LEA'S  to  assist  in  developing  better  coordination  for 
transitional  services.    I^ese  areas  of  specialization  include: 
special  education,  vocational-technical  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  guidance. 

In  a  1988  personnel  preparation  survey  conducted  by  George 
Washington  University,  special  education  and  vocational  education 
administrators  of  local  school  districts  were  asked  to  identify 
the  types  of  training  needs  their  education  agency  had  in 
transition.    Eleven  of  the  twelve  special  education 
administrators  survey^  discussed  the  need  for  practical  training 
to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  transition  programming.  This 
included  training  on  how  to  develop  long  range  plans,  how  to 
implement  community-based  instruction  and  how  to  develop  linkages 
when  students  exit  school. 

In  that  survey,  twelve  vocational  education  administrators 
reported  the  need  for  training  vocational  education  teachers  on  a 
variety  of  teaching  methodologies  appropriate  for  the  diverse 
needs  of  students  in  their  classes.    Three  administrators  noted 
the  need  for  training  to  work  collaboratively  with  other  service 
providers.    When  asked  to  identify  the  major  competencies  they 
desired  in  personnel  they  supervised,  special  education 
administrators  identified  collaboration  skills  most  often,  while 
vocational  education  administrators  identified  iaplementation  of 
direct  services  as  the  competency  most  desired  asiong  personnel 
they  supervised. 

At  the  local  tri  county  area  within  Maryland,  the  LEA's  are 
expanding  and  redefining  vocational/special  education  specialists 
positions  to  include  the  development  of  ongoing  career  education 
and  transitional  plans.  In  order  to  effectively  follow  the 
nandates  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the 
1983  Amendments  to  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Act,  LEA's 
need  qualified  professionals  who  have  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  work  with  a  myriad  of  service  providers,  both  in 
schools  and  in  the  community.    Effective  transitional  services 
can  only  be  provided  by  professionals  who  know  how  to  overcome 
barriers  in  interdisciplinary/ interagency  collaboration. 
Specialized  interdisciplinary  training  in  vocational/ special 
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education  Is  an  effective  aeans  to  improved  transitional 
services. 

mOGRKK  GOALS 

The  Rural  Transition  Program  Specialist  project  is  a  three 
year  project  grant  funded  by  the  office  of  special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Services.    There  are  two  aajor  goals  for  the 
grant:  to  develop  and  disseminate  a  training  manual  with  a  parent 
training  module  idilch  will  facilitate  the  delivery  of  appropriate 
transitional  services  for  handicapped  youth  in  rural 
environments;  and  to  provide  preservice  training  to  a 
multidisciplinary  group  of  professionals  so  that  their  eicpertise 
can  be  applied  for  the  planning,  design,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  the  full  range  of  career  and  educational  services 
for  handioai^ed  youth  residing  in  a  rural  area. 

The  training  program  consists  of  a  four  course  sequence  (12 
credit  hours)  to  be  offered  during  the  course  of  one  funding 
year.    Twelve  professionals  who  are  employed  in  rural  settings 
within  a  trl  c^inty  area  in  Marylemd  receive  the  training  for 
each  of  three  years.  Upon  completion  of  the  course  sequence ,  the 
students  receive  certificates  indicatir^  their  proficiency  as 
Rural  Transition  Program  Specialists. 

The  purpose  of  the  manual  is  to  provide  a  practical  guide 
for  the  training  of  Rural  Transition  Program  Specialists  ^o  will 
be  able  to  iiqpact  their  local  rural  area.    The  training  materials 
may  also  be  used  by  school  districts  and  post-secc-uiary 
institutions  for  inservice/staff  development  purpr^^es  in  the  area 
of  transition.    In  addition,  the  resource  materia I^s  my  be  used 
by  rural  school  systems  as  a  guide  in  the  individuai  designing  of 
rural  transition  service  delivery  systems « 

The  purpose  of  the  parent  training  module  is  to  provide  an 
example  of  a  resource  guide  that  rural  districts  could  develop  to 
assist  parents  in  planning  the  secondary  student's  transition 
from  school  to  work  and  adult  life  in  that  unique  community. 

The  trainees  are  the  potential  team  members  for  delivering 
transitional  services  to  handicapped  students  and  may  consist  of 
the  special  educator,  guidance  counselor,  vocational  educator  and 
adult  service  provider.    Upon  completion  of  the  training, 
participants  implement  their  unique  design  within  their  school 
setting  and  inservice  additional  school  staff  as  well,  in 
addition,  administrative  personnel  who  receive  the  training  have 
the  potential  for  addressing  transitional  issues  within  the 
framework  of  school  and  district  policy. 
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THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


The  training  objectives  of  the  project  include  three  areas: 

1.  To  facilitate  the  participation  of  handicapped  secondary 
students  in  vocational  programs  and  employnent  opportunities 
by  increasing  the  nuiaber  of  professionals  with  knowledge  of 
rural  service  delivery  and  competency  to  provide  effective 
transitional  services; 

2.  To  develop  a  mutual  understanding  of  diverse  rural  school 
and  ooaaunity  based  personnel  concerning  their  respective 
roles «  philosophies,  policies  and  practices; 

3.  To  provide  individuals  servicing  the  secondary 
handicapped  student  an  opportunity  to  reach  beyond 
traditional  practices  and  approaches  through  identification 
of  specific  needs  of  handicapped  youth  and  adults  residing 
in  rural  areas,  eicploratlon  of  new  methodologies  for 
servicing  this  population,  and  development  of  new 
methodolc^  and  techniques  which  will  be  applicable  to  other 
rural  settings  Implementing  and  providing  transitional 
services . 

During  the  three  year  period,  36  professionals  who  are 
employed  in  rural  settings  within  a  tri  county  area  In  Maryland 
will  be  trained.    Instruction  is  given  on-site  in  the  tri  county 
area.    This  transitional  training  is  unique  in  its  design  and 
scope.    The  selection  of  highly  qualified  individuals  affect  the 
overall  impact  of  the  project.    ;9henever  possible. 
Interdisciplinary  teams  would  be  identified  to  be  trained.  Upon 
completion  of  the  training,  the  team/ individuals  would  implement 
their  design  within  their  setting  and  inservice  additional  staff 
as  well. 

Participants  can  directly  use  this  courseworlc  to  meet 
Maryland  State  Certification  requirements  in  Secondary  Special 
Education.    The  training  will  also  serve  an  inservice  function  by 
upgrading  the  skills  of  individuals  who  may  already  be  in 
positions  to  provide  transitional  services  to  individuals  who  are 
handicapped.    The  certificate  earned  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
four  course  sequence  signifies  a  training  focus  in  rural 
transition  programming  and  the  courseworX  can  fulfill  state  and 
professional  standards  by  direct  application  to  state 
certification  and  potential  completion  of  a  Masters  in 
Transitional  Special  Education  with  Departmental  approval. 

While  it  was  originally  envisioned  that  only  school  based 
professionals  would  be  targeted  as  trainees,  during  the  course  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  project,  qualified  individuals  from 
vocational  rehabil Itat ion  and  adult  service  agencies  were  also 
selected  as  participants.    Their  participation  increased  the 
possibility  of  interagency  communication  and  mutual  understanding 
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of  priorities  and  procedures  between  agencies  as  well  the 
expansion  o£  a  network  of  primary  contacts  within  the  rural 
coiaaunity  for  the  purpose  of  successfully  transitioning 
handicapped  youth  fros  school  to  adult  life. 

INTEBNSHIPS 

In  congruence  with  effective  training  strategies  for  special 
education  and  transitional  personnel,  the  professional  internship 
allo%rs  participants  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  and  implement 
the  information  acquired  in  the  training  program  in  practical 
training  experiences.    Projects  and  products  generated  by  the 
practicim  have  the  potential  for  making  a  long  range  is^act  on 
effective  transition  practices  in  the  area,    staff  development 
programs,  parent  training  and  resource  manuals,  transportation 
access  models,  self-advocacy  curriculum  designs,  employer 
attitude  surveys  and  workshops  on  the  handicapped  for  the 
business  community  are  examples  of  internship  activities  and 
products  developed  by  first  year  students. 

The  practio\im  contributed  to  the  formation  of  transition 
teams  and  county'-wide  networking  systems.  Each  student  "graduate** 
of  the  first  grant  year  presently  functions  as  a  resource  person 
to  subsequent  interns,  thereby  expanding  the  potential  for 
trained  transition  teams  in  this  geographic  areas. 

EVALUATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

Following  the  completion  of  the  first  year,  evaluation 
instruments  were  analyzed  in  order  to  refine  the  training  program 
to  insure  maximum  effectiveness.    Program  evaluations  by  the 
twelve  "graduates**  indicated  an  overwhelming  satisfaction  with 
the  program.    Major  strengths  which  were  identified  included? 
selection  of  instructors,  networking  opportunities,  relevancy  of 
assignments,  targeted  issues  related  to  transition  in  the  rural 
setting,  and  accessibility  of  courses  to  students.    In  addition, 
the  opportunity  to  specialize  within  a  short  time  frame  was 
recognized  as  an  substantial  advantage  of  this  program,  students 
were  asked  to  rank  the  courses  in  order  of  their  value  to  them. 
The  two  courses  based  in  practical  experience;  accessing  and 
designing  community  systems,  and  professional  internship  in 
transition,  were  most  frequently  selected  as  a  first  choice  by 
students . 

Employers  of  first  year  students  were  interviewed  six  months 
after  completion  of  the  program  to  determine  the  impact  of  the 
training  program  on  job  performance .    Employers  reported  that 
graduates  adjusted  their  curriculum  to  include  functional 
academics  and  career  education,  shared  information  relating  to 
transition  issues  with  colleagues,  and  expanded  their 
interactions  with  adult  service  providers . 

Modifications  which  were  made  in  the  second  grant  year  as  a 
result  of  the  evaluation  process  included:  scheduling 
adjustments,  substitution  of  an  applied  assignment  for  a  research 


paper  In  the  introductory  course,  and  an  expansion  of  the 
internship  experience  to  include  an  option  for  a  specific 
placeaent  in  a  transition  related  agency. 

The  Rural  Transition  program  is  meeting  a  critical  need  in 
the  tri  county  area  of  southern  Maryland.    The  courses  are 
practical  in  nature  and  evaluations  were  overwhelning  positive. 
Qualified  secondary  special,  guidance,  administrative  and 
vocational  education  personnel  are  laeing  trained  to  plan  and 
implement  programs  needed  to  prepare  rural  handicapped  youth  to 
become  productive  and  independent  citizens. 
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THE  FOTO  COURSE  SEQUENCE 

The  following  course  sequence  describe  the  scope  and  sequence  of 
courses  to  be  offered  during  each  funding  year: 


SPED  236  Intrcduction  to  Rural  Transition  Programs 

An  overview  of  rural  transition  programs  and  issues  associated 
with  service  delivery.    The  course  provides  an  understanding  of 
factors  involved  in  the  career  development  of  the  handicapped 
individual  and  an  awareness  of  options  available  after  school 
exit  for  a  variety  of  handicapping  conditions. 

SPED  233    Curriculum  in  Transitional  Special  Education 

Theory  and  practice  in  planning,  implementing,  developing  and 
evaluating  curriculum  content  to  lifestyles  within  the  rural 
setting.    Exploration  of  techniques  and  materials  appropriate  for 
handicapped  adolescents  and  adults. 

SPED  221  Assessing  and  Desicmim  Community  Systems  for  the  

Handicapped  Youth 

An  overview  of  tt&  health,  social  and  educational  servicee  that 
exist  within  the  i-ural  community.    The  course  provides  an 
understanding  of  how  best  to  integrate  this  handicapped  youth  with 
these  services,  and  overview  of  systems  theory  and  its 
application  to  health,  educational  and  socie^l  services.  Emphasis 
on  consideration  for  rural  delivery  planning. 

SPED  295  Professional  internship  in  Supportive  Training. 
Transition  and  Educational  Plannincy 

Supervised  field  experience  focusing  on  providing  transition 
service  delivery  within  the  rural  setting.    This  practicum  will 
be  individually  planned  to  meet  each  student's  needs  and 
interests  within  the  framework  of  transitional  service  delivery 
in  rural  settings.  A  major  product  will  be  developed  as  a  result 
of  this  experience  which  will  be  of  professional  quality  and 
practical  in  use. 
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COMPETENCIES 

Upon  completion  of  the  four  course  sequence,  participants 
will  be  able  to  : 

Competency  1 

Design  and  deliver  competent  transitional  services 
appropriate  for  th©  rural  school  system  and  subculture  in 
which  they  will  be  implemented. 

SiOscompetencies : 

A.  Identify  and  describe  community  issues  in  rural  areas 
which  ii^act  development  of  transition  services  for 
handicapped  youth  and  adults: 

*  community  leadership; 

*  school  financing; 

*  structure  of  school  services; 

*  business; 

*  cultural  diversity; 

*  isolation/population  sparsity; 

*  pace  of  life; 

*  geographic  barriers; 

*  community  communication  and  power  structures. 

B.  Interact  with  parents  of  handicapped  adolescents  to 
communicate  vocational  and  transition  needs  and  services. 

C.  Initiate  and  develop  successful  job  placement  programs 
through: 

*  a  needs  analysis  of  the  community  work  force; 

*  matching  curriculum  content  to  available  jobs  in  the 
community; 

*  identification  of  entry  level/enabling  skills ^  and 
monitoring  of  career  choices  and  interests  of 
handicapped  youth. 

D.  Develop  strategies    o  eliminate  or  lessen  barriers  faced 
by  persons  with  handicaps  residing  in  rural  areas. 

Ec  Identify  components  of  successful  transitional  services 
for  students  of  varying  handicapping  conditions. 

F.  Identify  and  describe  procedures  for  accessing  community 
transitional  services. 

G.  Interpret  research  findings  and  relate  them  to  the 
development  of  transition  planning  in  the  rural  setting . 
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Design  and  effectively  implement  collaboration  efforts  with 
transition  service  providers,  post-secondary  programs  and 
employers . 

Subcompetencies : 

A.  Identify  specific  service  delivery  models  that  have  been 
effective  in  servicing  rural  handicapped  students. 

B.  Develop  Individual  Transitional  Plans  that  incorporate 
career,  vocational  and  transitional  objectives. 

c.  To  describe  the  implications  of: 

P.L.  98-524  The  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Act  of  1983; 

P.L.  98-199  Education  of  the  Handicpipped  Amendments  of 
1983; 

P.l  98-221  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1984; 

P.L.  97-300  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

P.L.  94-142  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act;  and 

P.L.  93-112  The  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1973. 

D.  Relate  federal  mandates  to  state  and  local  education 
agency  policies  and  procedures  for  transitional  services. 

E.  Develop  components  of  effective  interdisciplinary  and 
interagency  cooperation  including  formal  cooperative 
agreements  with  Rehabilitation,  Vocational  Education,  Career 
Education,  Guidance,  Business/ Industry  personnel,  JTPA, 
community  colleges  and  multi-service  community 

centers . 

F.  Attain  both  oral  and  written  skills  to  function  in 
effectively  developing  collaborative  efforts, 

G.  Design,  implement  and  evaluate  in-service  programming  to 
effect. 


H.  Develop  and  analyze  related  professional  presentation 
skills. 
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Competency  3 

Develop  a  range  of  career  and  vocational  competencies 
necessary  for  designing  individual  transition  planning  far 
rural  handicapped  students. 


Subcompetencies : 

A.  Describe  the  secondary  curricula  needs  of  handicapped 
students . 

B.  Design,  adapt  and  implement  career/vocational  and 
academic  curricula  for  secondary  level  handicapped  students. 

C.  Identify  specific  intervention  strategies,  techniques  and 
resources  for  secondary,  post-secondary,  business,  and 
community  programming  for  individuals  who  are  handicapped. 
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A  MODEL  FOR  PROVIDING  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  EDUCATORS  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  SEVERE  HANDICAPS  IN 

RURAL  AREAS 

Alratract:  This  paper  di;:cuss^  a  model  for  providing  tedbinical  assistance  to  teadiers  of 
students  witii  severe^rofDund  mooted  handicaps  who  teach  in  rural  ar^s.  The  model, 
known  as  Uie  Institute  for  ^hicators  of  Students  with  Severe/Profimnd  Mental  Handicaps  is 
presoiUy  in  its  womd  succe^ftil  year  in  tiie  state  of  Georgia.  Its  unique  d^ign  provides  a 
practicum  and  methods  course  during  the  summer  with  follow-up  visits  to  the  partadpants' 
actual  classrooms  during  tiie  sdiod  y^ir.  The  mcKlel  design,  iU  evaluation  data,  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  administratis  concerns  for  implementation  are  addressed. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  appropriately  trained  teachers  of 
students  with  severe/profound  mental  handicaps  in  rural  areas.  In  addition 
to  an  identified  national  shcnrtage  of  teasers  in  the  area  of  severe  handicaps 
(U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1987),  one  national  survey  found  that  out  of 
57  jurismctions  surveyed,  48  commented  on  the  lack  of  special  education 
teacher's  skills  relatii^  to  developing  Individualized  Education  Plans  (lEPs), 
participating  in  multimsd^inazy  team  meeting^  and  understanding  due 
process  (McLlau^ilin,  Valdivieso.  Spence,  &  Fuller,  1988).  Compounding 
this  problem  is  me  additional  lack  of  training  of  teachers  for  the  unique 
needs  fouiKi  in  rural  areas  (Mcintosh  &  Raymond*  1988;  Hdge,  1984). 

In  the  state  of  G^rgia,  a  critical  need  for  teachers  of  students  with 
severe^rofound  mental  handicaps  in  local  school  districts  outmde  the 
metrop^tan  Atlanta  area  has  roen  documented  through  various  sta  e 
Department  of  Education  manpower  reports.  Local  Education  Agenor  (LEA) 
Comprehension  Flans  and  reports  of  the  Comprehensive  System  of  Personal 
Development  (CSPD)  statewide  analysis.  Th^  sources  have  shown  that 
20%  of  the  teachers  of  students  with  severe  and  profound  mental  handicaps 
have  provisional  certification  or  are  not  yet  fiilly  certified.  Additif  lally,  a 
two  year  turn  over  rate  for  teachers  outside  metro- Atlanta  as  well  as  an 
increasing  number  of  students  with  severe  and  profound  mental  handicaps 
being  placed  in  the  public  school  system  nas  attributed  to  this  critical  ne^ 
for  teachers.  Snce  Georgia  State  University  is  the  only  degree  program  in 
the  state  in  the  area  of  severe  handicaps,  funds  were  requested  to  help  meet 
this  personnel  training  need. 

A  Special  Projects  grant  from  OSERS,  Division  of  Personnel 
Preparation  was  aw^rdea  to  Georgia  State  University  to  implement  a  model 
titled  the  Institute  for  Educators  of  Students  witli  Severe  and  Profound 
Mental  Handicaps  (the  Institute).  The  Institute's  main  objective  is  to  provide 
traininc  in  instructional  methods  to  teachers  of  students  with  severe  and 
pmfound  mental  handicaps  who  are  employed  by  LEAs  ou^de  metro- 
Atlanta.  This  project,  which  began  in  June  1987,  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  training  its  second  group  of  teachers  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  effective 
model  which  could  easily  be  replicated  in  other  states. 
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MODEL  DESIGN 

Hie  Institute  fbr  Educators  of  Students  wi^  Severe  and  Profound 
Mental  Handicaps  primarily  consists  of  three  major  conmonents.  The  first 
component  involves  thejMrtidpant  sd^^on  process  ana  the  partidpanf  s 
preparatory  activities.  'Diis  is  rollo'n^  by  a  summer  prc^ram  whldi  is  the 
second  component  of  the  model.  The  sumn^r  program  provides  tlie 
participants  with  a  methods  course  covering  stati^f-thie-art  techniques  for 
students  with  severe/profbund  mental  hanmcaps  as  wdl  as  a  practicum  to 
provide  hands-on  experience.  The  third  component  consists  of  follow-up 
visits  to  the  participants'  own  classrooms  during  ihe  school  vear.  This 
component  provide  the  partidpants  with  assistance  in  applying  the  newly 
acquired  skills  to  tiie  teacher's  own  students  and  with  his/her  own  partiouar 
community  resources. 

This  model  is  designed  to  jpnunote  the  partidpants'  mastery  of  a  set  of 
competendes.  These  competenaes  indude  a^essment  techniques, 
appropriate  I£P  development,  behavior  management,  curriculum 
development,  vocational  training,  community  based  instruction,  materials 
and  eqppnmt  development,  data  coll^rtion  and  instrudi<mal  formats.  The 
activities  and  competendes  in  which  the  partidpants  engage  are  based  on  a 
set  of  assunq)tions  of  current  best  practice  for  the  education  of  students  with 
severe  and  profound  mental  handicai».  This  indude  a)  curriculum 
objectives  and  activities  which  are  fimctional  and  age  appnq;>riate  for 
community  integration  activities;  b)  design  and  sdection  of  objectives  for 
functional  needs  of  current  and  future  placement  in  least  restrictive  settirgs; 
c)  placement  in  an  integrated,  s^  appropriate  public  sdiool  campus  and  d) 
the  prindple  of  partial  partidpation. 

^^ft^^^^^i^^^y^^^-  ^^^^^  ^^y^^^^^^^^yy  ^^^i^^^^^-t^opi 

Each  year  the  LEAs  are  notified  and  partidpant  nominees  are 
requested.  Ten  teachers  are  selected  each  year  based  upon  joint  dedsions  of 
the  State  Education  Agencv  (SEA)  and  the  Project  staff.  Partidimnt  selection 
is  based  on  the  teacher  a)  having  no  previous  training  in  severe  handicaps, 
b)  presentiy  teaching  (or  is  hired  to  teadi)  a  severe  or  profound  mentally 
handicapped  dass,  c)  teaching  ou^de  metro- Atianta  and  d)  making  a 
commitment  to  teach  in  a  severe  profound  dassroom  for  at  least  one  year 
after  partidpating  in  tiie  Institute. 

After  the  partidpants  have  been  selected  and  notified,  they  are  sent  a 
reading  Hst  and  study  questions  on  behavior  analyds  and  assessment.  Since 
the  teachers  come  with  varied  experience  and  knowledge,  this  preparatory 
activity  is  denpied  to  aid  the  teachers  in  targeting  areas  of  study  for  review 
which  will  be  helpful  in  preparing  for  the  summer. 

guipmgy„CQmpQngpt 

During  liie  suimner  session,  partidpants  come  to  the  metro-Atlanta 
area  to  engage  in  a  seven  week  program  which  provides  training  for  the 
teachers  throu|^  didactic  and  practictmi  activities.  During  their  first  week, 
the  study  questions  tiiey  received  prior  to  the  summer  institute  are  reviewed. 
They  also  have  lectures  and  discussions  regarding  state  of  the  art  techniques 
in  educating  students  with  severe  and  profound  handicaps  (methods  course). 
For  the  z^mainder  of  the  sis  weeks,  tiie  methods  course  is  continued  in  the 
a^moons.  During  the  mornings  the  the  tsachers  partidpate  in  a 
cooperative  summer  school  program  for  students  with  severe  and  profound 
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mental  handicap  in  Dekalb  Cotmty,  GA,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Georgia  State  University  fisiculty  and  Institute  8ta£f. 

ThiQ  practicum  component  consists  of  138  contact  hours  with 
aiqnnoxuaatei^  sixty  students  with  severe  harid^caps,  with  chronal(^(»l  ages 
mnn  six  to  tvrnity'^me  years.  Each  participdnt  dioos^  a  specific  cfiiss  to 
insect  horn  B:^  ajn.  to  12:^  pjn.  daily.  From  12:30  pjn.  to  1:30 jp.m.,  the 
participants  work  with  other  daases  on  a  rotational  basis.  During  the  last 
two  w^ks  of  &e  practiaun,  they  are  required  to  instru^in  at  le^  two 
alternative  daas^  during  the  morning  session.  Ihis  provides  the 
participants  an  opportumty  to  work  with  a  wide  range  of  phjrsi^ 
mvdvonents,  l^avior  patterns  and  chronolo^cal  appes  as  w^  as  the  ability 
to ''try  out"  new  technique  they  have  learned  m  thmr  methods  course  with  a 
variety  of  student  Ali  partidimnts  are  also  required  to  insect  adolescent 
students  in  a  least  one  communi^  vocational  training  site  as       as  employ 
community  based  instruction  under  the  supervision  ma.  designated 
instructor.  To  pronu>te  an  exchange  of  ideas,  the  partidpants  team-teach 
their  dasses  with  university  master  students  who  are  engaged  in  their 
practicum  «q>erieiK^ 

The  partidi^ts  develop  summer  objective  for  each  student  in  the 
dass  bas^on  student  and  ecological  assessments,  as  well  as  information 
provide  by  the  regular  year  teaobers.  Aspartof  ^eirinstructi<mal 
activities,  eadi  partidpant  implements  various  instruction  meUiodologies, 
e.g.  task  analysis,  time  delay,  prompting  strat^es,  sdf-operated  prompting 
systems,  and  ongoing  data  collection  and  interpretation,  mstructional 
formats  indude  one-to-one  and  anall  and  large  group  instruction. 
Additionally,  each  partidpant  is  required  to  prepare  age-  appropriate, 
functional  teaching  materials,  and  use  adaptive  and  communication 
equipment 

The  methods  course  provides  115  hours  of  lectures  on  state  of  the  art 
techniques  in  the  field  for  severe  and  profound  mental  handicaps.  Liectures 
are  presented  by  professorial  staff  as  well  as  by  specialists  in  pcysical 
therapy,  speedi-lan|(uage  therapy  and  adapted  physical  education.  An  on 
site  physical  Uierapist  is  also  provided  wh^  the  students  are  present 
Besides  having  the  spedahsts  present  to  impart  knowled^  of  their  field,  the 
spedaHsts  give  the  partid^nts  as  opportunity  to  work  with  them  in 
oeveloping  activities  and  objectives  tor  the  students  in  their  particular  field 
in  order  to  provide  partidpants  the  experience  of  being  a  member  of  a 
transdisiplinary  team. 

Since  the  partidpating  teachers  work  in  rural  settings,  it  is  important 
that  they  learn  how  to  adapt  the  prindples  and  techniques  to  their  own 
students  in  their  particular  setting.  To  aid  in  Uus  endeavor  as  well  as  to 
ensure  generalization  of  the  material,  a  miwiiwiim  of  three  foUow-up  visits 
are  provided  whero  one  of  the  Institute's  staff  goes  to  the  teacher's  actual 
classroom  during  the  school  year.  Technic^  assistance  and  f^dback  is 
provided  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  assistance  in  ^tting  ^xp  community  skills 
training  programs  and  vocational  work  sites.  At  the  end  of  the  follow-up 
component,  partidpants  aro  encouraged  to  continue  to  contact  the  staff  at 
Georgia  State  University  if  questions  arise  and  they  are  also  invited  to  join  a 
regional  consortium.  The  partidpant  also  receive  a  newsletter  specifically 
designed  for  teachers  of  students  with  severe/profound  men^  handicaps  and 
have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  the  newsleder. 
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Each  yrar,  evaluations  are  administered  covering  the  preparatoiy 
activiti^  pwtidiiant^B  acqiuisition  and  generalization  ^t^  coispetenaes 
and  ^fedmness    the  pro^ject  Hie  firib  evaluation  cooc^xinent  (Hmaists  of 
an  olijwiive  1^  on  the  iireparataay  reading  list,  upim  the  partidi^nts' 
arrival  to  the  summer  se^on.  lEP  ol^^tiv^  which  the  participants  have 
written  during  thdr  sdiod  year  are  collected  at  tins  time  for  oHnparative 
evaluation  at  a  later  time. 

Tfa»  s^amd  evaluation  area  asi^ees  the  partidpanf  s  acquisition  and 
gei^ralizali<moftiffi0(imp6tmicie8.  On  an  objective  leW,  there  are 
examinationa  dven  at  tbd  summer  ^te  covering  the  material  m-esented 
during  ihe  methods  t^urse.  Aa  part  (tf  thie  integrated  evaluation  proem  of 
the  compet^iciea,  tiie  partidimnta  d^ngn  and  impleinent  at  l^»t  two  task 
po|rams  and  s^ed&s  pn^prnmining  for  targeted  students  di^ng  the  summer 
mstitttte.  Fkurtidimnts  are  al^  required  to  prepare  a 
commnnitys/funfitlnial  tanEdnii^in  a  curriculum  area  or  their  interest. 
Teachers  ofadolescMit  age  ^uoents  are  r^u^rated  to  do  their  i^j^rs  on 
community  based  vocational  training. 

The  foUow-iq)  cominment  addrt^sses  evaluation  of  the  participant's 
generalization  of  1&  con^petend^.  lliis  is  partially  accompli^^  through 
me  r^piirmnent  <tf  constoiiicting  three  task  piogramis  to 
8tud«[^.  A  pai^  cm  how  to  im)gram  for  gi^aerali^ti^ 
instrudion  in  msxr  own  dasmian  is  requu^ed  as  well 

Evaluation  of  the  partidpant's  ajmlied  teadnng  ability  is  examined 
tiiroufi^  dbservaticms  of  me  particii»ntff  teaching.  The  praeticum  die&list 
form  ui^  during  the  summer  evaluates  audi  areas  as:  Section  of 
appropriate  instiruc^im  db|^v^  for  nuMiifi^ticm  of  behavioral  ^fidts  and 
behavioral  exc^ees,  sd^cm  of  ol^rvatikm  techmoues,  sd^cm  of 
instructional  stimuH,  develo|»nait  and  sd^on  <tf  mtervention  strat^es, 
interventlim,  data  ocmection,  programming  for  generalization,  instructional 
evaluation  aiui  groi:^  instruction,  oigani^tion  dfactivities,  dealing  with 
emergeod^  pr^S^sionatisnL  Hub  finm  u»^  during  foUow-up  visits,  known 
as  the  Classroom  Review  Ch^^st  form,  indud^  sudi  areas  as:  assessment, 
curriculum,  lEP  dbj^^ves,  pareotal  ami  tJierapist  iiqmt,  sdiedule  and 
instructional  formats,  instructimial  tedmiques,  data  collection,  adapted 
podtioning,  instructional  material,  teadiers  dassroom  b^vior,  interaction 
with  on-handicapi^  and  u^  of  paraprofosdonal.  AltJumg^  both  forms 
provided  the  nec^fisarv  foedlmck  to  me  partidp^ts,  tJie  seomd  summer  of 
the  prdect  suhitituted  the  Classroom  Eeview  Ch^rklist  form  instead  of  the 
origmal  practicum  form  due  to  the  |»rtidpants'  suggestions  and  to  provide 
greater  continuitsr  of  fe^lback. 

Throu^  classroom  and  fcllow-up  observations,  feedback  is  provided  to 
the  participants  verbally,  as  well  as  through  the  evaluation  forms. 
Additionally,  the  partiapants  have  some    their  instruction  video  taped 
during  the  summer  session.  Upon  seeing  the  playback,  the  partidpants  are 
provided  wiUi  additional  £^dba<&  and  discussion. 

The  third  evaluation  component  is  regarded  as  an  examination  of  the 
project  This  consists  of  four  mmor  elements.  The  first,  which  reflects  the 
successfolness  of  tJie  project,  is  the  number  of  partidpante  to  succ^sfully 
meet  criteria  for  mastery  of  the  competendes.  The  seoooid  element  is  tiie 
results  of  the  partidpant's  post  trsining  evaluation  form.  This  evaluation  is 
partially  given  at  the  end  of  the  summer  institute  to  assess  any  defidendes 
as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  follow-up  vidts.  The  evaluation  covers 
preparatoxy  activities,  summer  institute,  follow-up  training,  competendes, 
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teaching  procedures  and  staff!  A  third  evaluation  is  made  of  the  pre-  and 
pDstrbrsonix^  hj  evaluatii^  the  lEP  objectives.  This  is  based  upon  Hunt, 
troete,  and  ^oerson's  rating  sheet  for  lEP  analysis.  Finally,  there  is  an 
Advisory  Committee  review. 

RESULTS  OP  YEARS  1  AND  2 

Tlurty-six  nominations  were  received  for  the  first  year  and  forty-five 
nominations  for  tJie  second  year.  From  this  pool  of  nominations,  ten 
participants  were  selected  for  the  first  year  and,  due  to  budget  limitations, 
nine  hr  tiie  second  year  in  accordance  with  stated  criteria.  Selected  teachers 
were  firom  locations  distributed  throughout  the  state  of  Georgia  and  with  a 
mean  of  2.6  veare  of  exi^rience  teaching  students  with  severe  or  profound 
mental  hanmcai^. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  summer  institute,  the  participants  were  tested 
on  stud^  questions  tney  had  received,  based  on  Hie  text  they  were  to  have 
read  pnor  to  their  arrival.  Scores  rangi^  from  66  to  97  for  the  first  year  and 
from  62  to  94  on  the  second  year.  Four  participants  teSi  ^ow  the  Tninimnm 
86%  standard  they  were  to  achieve  in  the  first  year  and  two  partidpants 
were  below  this  level  in  the  seomd  year.  The  first  year  partidpants 
demonstrated  t^t  many  of  the  concepts  regarding  b^vir  r*'  mod^cation 
were  known,  but  they  were  unfflmiliar  with  the  terminology  and  certain 
elements  of  data  collection.  The  second  yearns  partidpants  were  more 
scattered  in  their  deficiencies.  Individual  review  of  tne  deficient  areas  were 
conduct^  as  well  as  group  lecture  and  review  with  additional  reading  as 
indicated. 

Tu  aid  in  evaluatijog  t£e  teachers'  knowledge  of  t^e  piindples  and 
techniques  tau|^t  during  the  methods  course,  examinations  were  given.  The 
first  year  partidpants  all  achieve  passing  scores  on  their  exams  with  most 
scoring  in  the  high  B  to  low  A  range.  Seven  of  the  second  year  partidpants 
scoreowell,  falling  into  the  A  and  B  range.  However,  two  students  had 
difficulty  wi^  the  exams  and  made  unadaptable  stores.  Additional 
individual  review  was  given  covering  the  defidt  areas.  The  two  teachers  who 
had  difficulty  with  the  exams,  showed  systematic  increases  in  their  applied 
<^MIls  in  the  classroom  during  the  summer. 

There  was  an  increase  in  performance  for  each  arei<  of  the  practicum 
evaluation  forms  firom  the  interim  scores  to  the  final  ev^uation  for  all 
partidpants.  During  the  first  summer,  the  mean  group  score  in  ^e 
practicum  evaluation  form  showed  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  areas  of 
selecting  appropritate  skills  from  assessment,  selecting  instructional  stimuli, 
selection  of  observation  techniques,  use  of  data  o^Uection  and  progz^mming 
for  generalization.  The  least  amount  of  increase  was  in  general 
professionalism  which  was  already  high  (See  figure  1).  The  second  summer 
substituted  the  Classroom  Review  Checklist.  Areas  of  greatest  improvement 
were  assessment,  curriculum  development,  instructional  techniques  and  data 
collection  (See  figure  2),  Both  forms  reflected  fairly  high  scores  for  the 
interim  period,  with  even  better  results  fi!^m  the  end  of  the  summer 
evaluation.  The  fairly  high  interim  scores  can  at  least  be  partially  attributed 
to  the  teachers  having  already  receive  guidance  in  their  practicum  in 
developinE  appropriate  instructional  programming  for  the  students  in  their 
assigned  dassroom.  To  more  accurately  demonstrate  the  teacher's  level  of 
improvement,  the  teacher's  performance  should  be  evaluated  at  the 
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begimiizag  of  tl^  practdcum  experience  as  well  as  the  interim  and  final 
eviluatioiss.  However,  an  Initial  evaluation  would  still  be  influenced  by  the 
lectum  and  discmisions  pi^eceding  it. 

\9hm  wrantining  me  first  year  participant's  performance  on  the 
ClassnxHn  Befiew  Checklist  far  Uie  follow-up  visits,  tl^re  is  a  hi^  degree  of 
maintenance  fbuia  during  the  first  follow-up  visit  of  the  competencies 
acquired  during  the  summer  institute.  An  increase  in  each  category  is 
present  by  the  last  follow-up  visit  (See  figure  3).  Areas  showing  ^e  greatest 
increase  indude  scheduling,  instructional  formats,  instructiofml  techniqueb 
and  interaction  with  non-nandicapped  peers.  The  sec  <^d  vear  participants 
have  not  as  yet  completed  their  follow-up  visits,  although  it  appears  that  they 
also  have  adbieved  a  hi^  degree  of  maintenance  at  this  point. 

The  follow-up  visits  have  provide  asastance  to  the  teachers  in  aiding 
them  to  implement  the  skills  and  strategies  learned  over  the  summer  to  their 
own  classroom.  During  these  visits  assistance,  instruction,  and  feedback 
conceniing  the  fidlowinp^  points  arose:  a)  assistai  e  in  plamung  the  class 
sdiedules,  b)  confirmation  <^  functional  goals  aj^  objectivos;  c)  interventions 
for  maladaptive  behaviors;  d)  implementation  of  various  t.ft«ffhi«F  techniques; 
e)  planning  an  imiden^tation  m  immunity  instruction;  f)  specific 
compensatory  strategies  for  motor  and  sensoiy  impairments;  g)  interaction 
activities  with  non-handicapped,  and  h)  individualized  dsvelopment  of 
materials,  e.g.,  nucroswitches,  and  adjustment  of  adaptive  equipment 
Additional  information  concerning  these  points  and  ad^tional  lollow-up  on 
problematic  areas  was  <x)vered  on  subsequent  visits. 

The  ls^7-88  partidpants  completed  questionnaires  to  evaluate  the 
Institute  in  its  entirety.  A  Likert  scale  was  utilize  with  1  \^mg  "stroni^y 
agree" and 6 being "strox^y disa^^".  Ihe mean sa)res wereacM>ve 2.0 
except  for  a  mean  score  of  2.1  for  facilities.  For  the  second  year  i»rtidpants, 
a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  summerprogram  was 
completed  prior  to  the  partidpants'  departure  firom  Atlanta.  The  mean  scores 
of  the  partidpants  ranged  firom  1.1  to  2.1.  In  the  written  comments  there 
was  a  suggestion  for  additional  follow-up  visits. 

To  compare  pre-  axMi  post-training,  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
partidpants'  lEFs  they  had  written  prior  to  their  partidpation  in  the 
institute  with  those  they  have  written  afisrwards.  The  lEP  is  evaluated 
across  curriculum  areas  with  each  goal  l^ing  rated  a  1  if  it  meets  the  criteria 
of  an  indicator  of  best  practice,  or  a  0  if  it  is  not  present.  An  increase  in  each 
category  is  present  witii  significant  increases  in  programming  for 
generalization  and  perfect  scores  in  teaching  witn  age  appropriate  materials 
and  working  on  basic  skills.  The  interaction  activity  is  sh^tly  higher  than 
before  training,  but  remains  low.  Although  there  was  usually  some  type  of 
interaction  {donned  with  non-handicapped  peers  as  reflected  on  the  foUow-up 
visit  graph,  this  was  not  planned  for  on  the  lEPs.  Further  information  and 
consultation  was  provide  in  that  area  to  the  partidpants  and  was 
emphasized  to  the  second  year  partidpants. 

All  of  the  first  year  partidpants  have  successfully  met  the  criteria  for 
mastery  of  competendes. 

DISCUSSION  AND  PROGRAM  ADAPTATIONS 
The  model's  greatest  strength  is  its  two  component  format  The  seven 
week  summer  institute  allows  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  a 
large  range  of  students,  and  receive  quality  instruction  fi-om  the  professorial 
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stafif  of  G»>rgia  State  University  and  various  experts  in  pertinent  fields.  The 
second  component  of  follow-up  vints  provide  the  teacW  with  technical 
assistance  m  aiqdying  and  adapting  the  techniques  to  their  own  clawoom. 

Hie  greatest  weakness  ca  tlM  progect  is  the  inability  of  some  t^idiers 
to  participate  due  to  the  length  of  a  seven  w^  institute.  Several  alterations 
could  be  made  to  the  mo<^  to  alleviate  this  potential  proMem.  Hie  summer 
institute  could  be  ofifored  for  less  time.  Practicum  Hme  could  be  decreased  to 
accommodate  a  redistribution  of  lecture  time  to  result  in  an  overall  shortened 
program.  Further  practical  experience  could  be  provided  by  increasing  the 
ibllow-up  visits  to  me  participants'  classrooms.  Further  cuts  in  tl^  material 
covered  could  further  decrease  the  length  of  tibe  summer  stay  and  the 
material  could  be  presented  at  the  time  <^  follow-up  visits  spedficaJly 
adapted  for  the  partadpanf  s  own  classroom.  An  alternate  design  could  be  to 
have  the  participants  meet  for  three  weeks  prior  to  the  stodents  arrival  and 
have  a  shortened  practicum.  This  has  the  advantage  (^fomiliarizing  the 
participants  with  most  of  the  larindples  and  tecfanitpies  to  allow  them  to 
select  the  appropriiite  instructional  tedinique,  cumculum,  or  material  which 
they  have  just  learned,  ^^hen  the  majority  of  the  n^thods  course  is  given 
conocmiitantly  with  the  practicum,  the  teacher  learns  mms  techniques  near 
the  end  of  the  summer  which  may  have  been  usefol  at  the  beginning  of  the 
practicum.  However,  if  the  practicum  is  shortened  to  accomrdodate  this 
variation,  the  participant  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  aUe  to  txy  out  all 
of  the  newly  learned  techniques  and  not  s^ing  the  efiiMsts  of  these 
techniques. 

Although  this  model  has  been  successfullv  implemented  using  a  mc^or 
university  in  an  urban  area,  the  Institute  model  amd  h»  modified  to  allow 
for  successfiil  implementation  in  varied  settings  with  (Uflfering  needs  and 
resources.  If  the  model  is  ofifered  in  regional  areas,  the  difficmty  of  being 
away  firom  home  for  seven  w^ks  would  be  alleviated  since  this  would  allow 
the  participants  to  drive  to  and  from  the  Institute  in  a  reas^iable  amount  of 
time.  When  setting  up  a  summer  practicum.  an  enrichment  program  covld 
be  offered  at  a  community  churdi  or  recreational  center  for  a  han-day.  This 
program  could  optionally  consist  of  a  range  of  mental  handicaps  (mila  to 
prdTound)  as  well  as  students  without  disabilities  to  promote  appropriate 
peer  interactions  and  further  the  tead^s  experience  in  int^^tea 
programming.  If  an  enrollment  fee  is  use<L  the  money  cdlectod  could  help 
pay  for  operating  «>st8.  The  teachers  could  be  informed  to  bring  material 
from  theu*  own  classrooms  to  be  used  during  ^e  practicum.  The  partidpants 
could  work  with  these  stuttents  for  a  half-day.  h^titute  staff  could  provide 
the  methods  course  in  the  afternoon. 

If  having  teachers  partidpate  in  a  summer  program  is  not  feadble,  an 
alternate  model  could  Ira  adoptea.  Regional  Host  Classrooms  around  the 
state  could  be  selected  where  teachers  from  surrounding  counties  meet  two 
days  a  month  and  receive  tedmic^'  asdstance.  During  each  meeting,  the 
teachers  recdve  traizdns  in  state  of  the  art  t^chnioues  in  severe  handicaps 
and  are  provided  applied  experiences  with  the  stuoents  in  the  dassroom. 
This  model  is  currently  being  implemented  in  the  state  of  Georgia  through 
the  Bureau  for  Students  with  Severe  Handicaps.  It  is  fUnded  through  a  state 
grant  and  is  housed  and  directed  firom  Geoigia  State  University.  This 
alternative  model  has  the  advantage  of  readdng  a  larger  number  of  students 
in  a  school  year  as  well  as  avoiding  the  proUem  of  not  oeing  able  to  commit  to 
a  seven  week  summer  institute.  However,  the  Institute  nuniel  provides  more 
experience  with  a  larp^r  variety  of  students  as  well  as  havixig  the  methods 
course  tau^t  by  professorial  staff  and  other  experts  in  the  neld.  Also  the 
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Institute  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  follow-up  in  tiie  teacher's  own 
'iassrocmi  which  allows  individual  problem  solving  and  teaching  with  the 
teacher^s  own  stud^te.  It  is  ^ssiBe  that  a  combination  of  the  two  models 
may  1^  the  nuxst  aiqnvpriate  Ibr  some  situations. 

Tlie  Instituts  mndel  can  be  replicated  exactly  as  it  has  been  presented 
or  the  theproposed  adantations  can  oe  made.  Although  certain  components 
of  the  model  can  be  used  by  teacher  and  teacher  trainer  to  enhance  uieir 
program,  providing  Uie  metiiods  a)urse  and  pra^cum  experience  without 
providing  individualized  follow-up  in  their  ciassnK)m  is  consid^d 
incomplete.  Only  by  providing  additional  follow-up  and  training  which 
addresses  the  teadier  s  particular  needs  in  his/her  own  dassroom  and 
community,  can  there  be  assured  an  increase  in  competency.  Replication  of 
the  model  will  aid  in  providing  appropriate,  quality  educational  services  to 
students  wiUi  severerrofound  handicaps  (or  otJier  low  incidence  populations) 
in  rural  areas  as  well  as  direct  practical  applications  to  teachers  and  trainers 
of  teachers. 
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Purpose 

This  paper  reports  a  case  study;  its  purpose  is  to 
illustrate  the  process  and  outcome  of  a  program  evaluation  in 
one  rural  district.     The  case  is  a  typical  one:     a  rural 
district  uncertain  about  the  effectiveness  of  its  programs 
for  academically  talented  students.     The  results  of  the 
progr^    evaluation  are  also  characteristic;  they  show  the  way 
in  which  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  students  can  reflect  diverse  factors  within  both  the 
school  and  the  community. 

This  case  study  shows  how  school  programs  in  a  rural 
district  developed  and  changed.     It  is,  therefore,  rooted  in 
a  real  context;  its  actors  are  real  school  people;  and  their 
decisions  reflect  individual  and  cultural  values  and  personal 
foibles.     Like  most  case  studies,  this  one  relies  on  an 
observer's  account  of  events-     Such  an  account  necessarily 
invades  tne  privacy  of  a  group  of  people.     It  justifies  this 
presumption  on  the  grounds  that  it  can — through  its  detailed 
reporting  of  real  events--illustrate  general  principles  about 
organizational  behavior.     In  reporting  about  particular 
persons  and  events,  however,  this  case  study  does  try  to 
preserve  the  anonymity  of  the  actors  and  protect  the  privacy 
of  their  context. 

Context 

District  X  is  a  relatively  stable  school  district  in  the 
west-central  region  of  an  Appalachian  state .     It  is  stable 
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for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(1)  It  has  an  industrial  tax  base  that  assures  adequaLe 
funding  for  education. 

(2)  Its  proximity  to  moderate-sized  metropolitan  areas 
has  insulated  it  from  dramatic  population  losses. 

(3)  Its  distance  from  these  same  metropolitan  areas  has 
protected  it  from  dramatic  population  influxes. 

(4)  Its  board  of  education  concerns  itself  primarily 
with  policy  and,  consequently,  limits  its 

s  involvement  with  the  routine  administration  of 

schools. 

(5)  Its  central  office  staff  is  comprised  primarily  of 
locals,  many  of  whom  were  raised  in  the  county. 


Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  the  school 
district  has  experienced  some  turmoil.     The  three 
superintendents  who  have  had  successive  tenures  during  the 
period  held  different  views  about  the  purpose  of  education 
and,  hence,  each  emphasized  different  school  programs.  The 
second  of  these  superintendents  (Superintendent  B)  made  the 
greatest  number  of  changes  to  the  various  programs  (e.g. , 
gifted,  honors,  A. P.  programs)  that  purported  to  address  the 
needs  of  academically  talented  students. 

Background 

As  one  of  his  primary  goals,  Superintendent  B  sought  to 
advance  the  academic  reputation  of  the  district.     He  probably 
understood  that  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  was  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
structure  the  process  of  curriculum  reform  in  such  a  way  as 
to  gain  support  f o  ■  it  from  teachers ^  students,  or  parents. 
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Nevertheless,  Superintendent  B  desired  the  notoriety 
that  accompanies  school  improvement.     In  addition,  his 
credibility  with  the  board  of  education  in  part  hinged  on  his 
ability  to  make  good  his  promises:  to  increase  test  scores, 
to  improve  the  county' s  performance  in  academic  competitions, 
and  to  increase  the  college-going  rate. 

The  superintendent  was  in  quandary:     he  had  set  goals 
for  the  district  that  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
support  of  teachers,  students,  and  parents;  and  he  lacked 
that  support.     To  make  matters  worse,  he  did  not  want  to 
allocate  resources — either  time  or  money — to  the  process  of 
curriculum  reform.     His  solution  was  expedient:     (1)  order 
the  change  to  take  place,  (2)  target  the  curriculum  for 
high-ability  students  as  the  one  in  need  of  reform,   (3)  set 
up  two  or  three  meetings  of  teachers  charged  to  design  the 
new  curriculum,  and  then  (4)  declare  that  a  new  program  had 
been  instituted. 

Through  this  chain  of  events,  the  program  for 
academically  talented  middle  and  secondary  school  students 
(the  A.T-  program)  came  into  being.     What  characterized  it, 
however,  was  unclear.    Was  it  a  p     ;jram  only  for  students  who 
were  talented?    It  would  seem,  according  to  the  hastily 
written  guidelines,  that  it  was.     These  guidelines  set  a 
score  for  program  eligibility:     the  85th  percentile  or  above 
for  total  basic  skills  on  the  Compreheasive  Test:  of  Basic 
Skills  (CTBS). 

Even  in  the  first  months  of  the  program,  however,  actual 
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practice  differed  from  intended  practice  <>     The  four 
principa.ls  who  supervised  the  implementation  of  the  program 
all  believed  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  use  the  composite 
CTBS  score  only.    Therefore,  they  chose  to  admit  students  to 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  their  CTBS  subtest  scores.  Those 
with  85th  percentile  scores  or  above  in  a  particular  subject 
could  take  advanced  courses  (called  A.T.  courses)  in  that 
subject. 

This  modification  of  the  guidelines  \ras  minor  compared 
to  the  modification  instituted  by  the  superintendent  at  the 
behest  of  one — perhaps  the  most  powerful- -board  member. 
According  to  this  board  member,  the  program's  goal  was  to 
improve  all  students'  performance;  hence,  all  students  should 
potentially  be  eligible  to  particiijate  in  the  program.  This 
interpretation,  while  logical  on  the  surface,  defied  the 
logic  underlying  the  program's  development.     It  was  true  that 
the  superintendent  claimed  and  the  board  believed  that  the 
program  would  improve  all  students'   learning;  but,  in  fact, 
the  program  was  designed  so  that  it  would  only  work  for  some 
students.     The  program  allowed  for  some  acceleration;  it 
offered  a  more  challenging  presentation  of  material;  and  it 
was  designed  to  be  too  difficult  for  many  students. 

Considering  the  board's  expectations  and  his  own  mixed 
feelings  about  the  program,  the  superintendent  was  unwilling 
to  take  a  public  stand  to  protect  the  limited  mii.^  ion  of  the 
program.     Therefore,  he  instituted  a  modification  to  the 
progi im  that  seemed  completely  irrational  in  light  of  the 
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program's  original  premises.     He  decided  that  any  student 
whose  parents  requested  it  could  participate  in  the  program. 

This  decision  had  profound  consequences  for  the  program. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  principals,  it  further  vitiated  admission 
standards.    Whereas  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  they 
were  willing  to  alter  the  standards  only  for  those  students 
with  high  subtest  scores,  by  the  second  year  they  were 
willing  to  alter  the  standards  for  almost  any  reason 
including  administrative  convenience.     For  the  teachers  who 
believed  that  they  had  designed  a  challenging  program,  the 
reality  was  hard  to  understand.     It  took  the  teachers  a  while 
to  realize  why  the  "academically  talentad"  students  in  their 
classes  were  so  slow  to  learn,  so  concrete  in  their  approach, 
and  so  poorly  motivated.     Some  teachers  understood  the 
phenomenon  better  than  others. 

Regardless  of  the  degree  to  which  they  could  explain  the 
problem  to  themselves,  the  teachers  responded  to  it  in  fairly 
similar  ways.     First,  they  altered  the  cognitive  complexity 
of  instruction.     Like  teachers  in  many  programs,  they  geared 
instruction  to  the  average  level  of  the  learners  they 
encountered.     Second,  they  grappled  with  the  label.  The 
program  was  supposed  to  be  different  from  the  regular 
college-prepara*:ory  program.     But  with  the  students  that  they 
had,  now  could  they  make  it  different?    One  way  was  to  give 
more  work.     Although  they  covered  the  same  content  with  their 
A.T.  sections  as  they  did  with  their  college-preparatory 
sections,  the  teachers  dit f erentiated  the  assignments  they 
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gave  the  two  groups.    The  A.T.  students  were  given  the  same 
kind  of  assigriments,  but  they  were  given  about  twice  as  many 
of  them.    When  college-preparatory  classes  were  assigned  one 
page  of  practice  problems,  A.T.  classes  were  assigned  two. 
College-preparatory  English  classes  required  one  term  paper; 
A.T.  classes  required  two. 

This  response  had  some  unanticipated  and  unwelcome 
consequences:     it  frustrated  the  brightest  students  in  the 
schools,  and  it  made  their  parents  angry.    The  most  vocal 
parents  brought  their  concerns  to  the  county  office  staff  and 
eventually  to  the  board. 

In  the  meantime,  the  board  had  appointed  a  new 
superintendent.    Neither  he  nor  his  newly  constituted  staff 
viewed  the  A.T.  program  as  one  of  its  primary  concerns.  Many 
other  tasks  were  more  pressing;  but  in  March  of  1988,  the 
board  member  who  had  originally  promoted  the  program  brought 
its  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  new  administration.  At 
this  time,  I  became  involved  with  the  program. 

Because  I  was  a  new  menber  of  the  county  office  staff,  I 
had  no  previous  involvem  mt  with  the  program.     My  ignorance 
of  the  program's  history  enabled  other  staff  members  to  view 
me  as  impartial.     For  this  reason,  the  new  superintendent 
chprgec  me  with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the  A.T. 
pi  igram. 

Prograiri  Evaluation 

To  determine  the  needs  of  the  program,   I  used  a 
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procedure  designed  by  the  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory. 
Because  of  the  limited  time  and  resources  available  to 
support  the  program  evaluation,  I  chose  to  concentrate  my 
work  with  the  teachers  who  had  designed  the  program  and  who 
now  taught  courses  in  it.     The  procedure  I  used  included  four 
activities. 

The  first  activity  was  a  workshop  at  v  liich  a  group  of 
teachers — about  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  program — 
wrote  need  statements  in  accordance  with  a  set  of  guidelines. 
These  guidelines  were  developed  so  that  participants  could 
generate  a  large  number  of  need  statements,  write  the  need 
statements  using  a  consistent  format,  and  edit  the  need 
statements  for  clarity. 

The  second  activity  was  a  survey  to  which  all  of  the 
teachers  responded.     The  items  on  the  survey  were  the  need 
statements  generated  during  the  first  activity.     Each  need 
statement  on  the  survey  included  three  separate  parts: 

(1)  a  topic  —  the  subject  of  the  particular  need, 

(2)  3  description  of  "what  is"  with  respect  to  the 
particular  topic  (that  is,  the  way  things  are  now), 
and 

(3)  a  comparable  description  of  "what  is  preferred" 
with  respect  to  the  topic  { that  is,  an  alternative 
to  the  way  things  are  now) , 

Teachers  rated  each  need  statement  on  a  five-point  scale 
that  allowed  them  to  indicate  the  degree  of  importance  that 
they  ascribed  to  that  need.     Each  teacher  gave  high  ratings 
to  those  need  statements  with  which  he  or  she  agreed  most 
strongly. 
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The  third  activity  involved  the  analysis  of  survey 
results.     I  used  several  steps  to  develop  an  analysis  that 
would  relate  directly  to  program  improvement.    The  steps 
were: 

(1)  calculating  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
ratings  for  each  item, 

(2)  ranking  the  items  on  the  basis  of  their  mean  ratings 
and  selecting  the  top  20  items  for  further  analysis, 

(3)  running  a  factor  analysis  on  the  top  20  items,  and 

(4)  synthesizing  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  by 
giving  names  to  the  top  five  factors. 

The  fourth  activity  was  a  follow-up  session  intended  to 
provide  teachers  with  a  summary  of  the  purposes,  procedures, 
results,  interpretations,  and  implications  of  the  needs 
assessment.     By  the  time  I  conducted  this  session,  however,  I 
was  in  a  different  role  with  respect  to  the  teachers  because 
I  had  resigned  my  position  in  the  county. 

Survey  Results 

From  the  20  top-ranking  need  statements,  five  factors 
were  constructed.     These  five  factors  together  were  able  to 
account  for  about  half  of  the  variance  of  these  20 
statements „     The  other  50%  of  the  variance  was  not  explained 
by  these  factors — a  result  that  shows  there  was  considerable 
diversity  ot  opinion. 

In  constructing  the  factors,   I  used  the  following 
criLerion  to  determine  which  items  to  include  in  each  factor: 
items  were  judged  to  contribute  significantly  to  factors  if 
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the  factor  accounted  for  at  least  20%  of  the  variance  of  the 
item  ratings.  This  proportion  of  the  variance  is  equivalent 
to  a  factor  loading  of  .45. 


Factors 

I  identified  five  factors.     These  are  listed  below  along 
the  items  that  constituted  each  of  them. 

FACTOR  #1:     GENERAL  PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION  AND  COORDINATION 

ITEM  11 :     Currently  some  students  who  do  not  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  A.T.  program  are  nevertheless  placed  in  A.T. 
classes  to  ensure  sufficient  enrollment.     It  is  recommended 
that  only  qualified  students  be  admitted  to  A.T.  classes  even 
if  this  arrangement  reduces  enrollment. 

ITEM  12:     Current  policy  requires  A.T.  students  to  complete 
more  homework  than  students  in  other  sections.     It  is 
reconanended  that  the  policy  be  changed  so  that  A.T.  students 
are  not  required  to  complete  more  homework  than  other 
students.     Instead,  A.T.  students  should  be  given  assignments 
that  are  more  conceptually  sophisticated  than  these  given  to 
other  students. 

ITEM  16 :     At  present  there  is  little  coordination  between  the 
A.T.  program  at  the  middle  schools  and  the  A.T.  program  at 
the  high  schools .     It  is  recommended  that  there  be  increased 
coordination  between  the  middle  and  high  school  A.T. 
programs.     Improved  communication  between  all  A.T.  staff 
members  is  necessary  in  order  for  the  program  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  continuous ,  well-articulated  curriculum  sequence . 

ITEM  43;     Currently,  all  sections  of  a  course  use  the  same 
textbook.     It  is  recommended  that  A.T.  sections  use  textbooks 
that  provide  a  more  challenging  and  more  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

ITEK  C / :     Some  A.T.  classes  require  students  to  participate 
in  out-of-school  activities,  such  as  science  fairs  and  essay 
contests,  that  are  not  directly  related  to  the  curriculum. 
It  A.S  recommended  that  participation  in  such  activities  be 
optional. 

ITEM  72:     Too  many  students  are  currently  scheduled  into  each 
AoT.  class.     It  is  recommended  that  class  size  for  A.T. 
sections  be  reduced. 
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ITEM  74;     At  present  students  who  are  not  doing  well  in  A.T. 
classes  are  permitted  to  remain  in  these  classes.     It  is 
recommended  that  students  who  are  not  doing  well  be  removed 
from  A.T.  classes. 

FACTOR  #2:     COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

ITEM  55;    Teachers  in  the  A.T.  program  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  requirements  in  other  A.T.  classes.     It  is  recommended 
that  A.T.  teachers  develop  better  means  of  communicating  with 
one  another. 

ITEM  58;     Currently,  the  same  textbooks  are  used  in  all 
sections  of  a  course.     It  is  recommended  that  the  textbooks 
selected  for  A.T.  sections  correspond  to  the  scope  and 
content  of  the  material  presented  in  these  sections. 

FACTOR  #3:     STUDENT  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 

ITEM  1:     At  present  any  student  who  wants  to  get  into  the 
A.T.  program  is  able  to  do  so.     It  is  recommended  that 
admission  to  the  A.T.  program  be  limited  to  students  whose 
achievement  is  in  the  top  15%. 

FACTOR  #4:  CURRICULUM 

ITEM  7:    The  current  emphasis  in  A.T.  classes  is  on  increased 
amounts  of  homework.     It  is  recommended  that  the  emphasis  in 
A.T.  classes  be  on  higher-order  thinking  skills  rather  than 
on  large  quantities  of  "busy  work." 

FACTOR  #5:     STANDARDS  FOR  STUDENT  RETENTION 

ITEM  49:     Currently,  there  are  no  standards  that  students 
must  meet  in  order  to  remain  in  the  A.T.  program.     It  is 
recommended  that  each  student  be  required  to  maintain  a 
certain  grade  point  average  in  order  to  stay  in  the  A.T. 
program. 


Conclusions 

Although  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  needs  of  the  A.T.  program,  there  was  also  some 
degree  of  consensus.     In  general,  the  teachers  seemed  to 
agree  that  five  parts  of  the  program  were  troublesome:  (1) 
organiEation  and  coordination,   (2)  course  requirements,  (3) 
student  selection  procedures ,   (4)  curriculum,   and  (5) 
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standards  for  student  retention. 

In  thinking  about  the  first,  and  most  significant,  of 
the  factors,  however,  l  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
program  was  hampered  by  more  fundamental  problems  than  I  had 
originally  suspected.     This  perception  was  confirmed  by  my 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  program.     Rather  than 
being  based  on  shared  values,  the  program  seemed  to  be  based 
on  a  network  of  conflicting  values.     Historically,  these 
conflicts  were  embedded  in  the  negotiations  between 
Superintendent  B  and  the  board.     Presently,  though 
unexamined,  they  ?re  the  reason  for  the  county  office  staff's 
inability  to  ^  .  .r  r-  ^  action  with  respect  to  the  program- 
either  to  reotv\  .     '  ./  program's  original  premises  or  alter 
its  premises.     T>esc\  value  c  ; /'licts  also  may  explain 
teachers',  parent^s',  and  stuaents'  dissatisfaction  with  the 
program. 

The  value  conflicts  center  around  two  issues:  (1) 
whether  the  school  should  identify  students  on  the  basis  of 
their  individual  characteristics  and  (2)  whether  programs  for 
the  academically  talented  should  involve  a  more  challenging 
academic  content  than  other  college  preparatory  programs. 
Opinions  on  both  issues  vary  considerably,  not  so  much  as  a 
result  of  individuals'  roles  within  the  school  district 
hierarchy  (e.g.,  administrator,  teacher,  parent),  but  more  as 
a  result  of  individuals'   fundamental  values  and  educational 
orientations . 

The  first  issuG  describes  the  continuum  between  two 


extreme  views;     the  view  that  all  students  are  equal  and, 
therefore^  should  receive  whc  same  education  and  the  opposing 
view  that  each  student  is  unique  and  should  receive 
educational  experiences  in  keeping  with  his  or  her 
characteristics.     In  general,  the  more  conservative  school 
personnel  subscribe  to  the  former  view  whereas  the  more 
liberal  personnel  subscribe  to  ihe  latter.     Gt-.neral  and 
special  educators  tend  also  to  differ  in  their  orientation 
with  regard  to  this  issue.     Special  educators  tend  to  credit 
the  importance  of  individual  differences,  and  general 
educators  tend  to  emphasize  the  value  of  uniformity. 

The  second  issue  relates  to  the  first  but  is  narrower  in 
scope.     Its  context  is  the  premise  that  programs  for 
academically  talented  student  ought  to  exist.     Within  this 
context,  individuals  have  a  variety  of  opinions  about  the 
preferred  nature  of  such  programs.     Some  personnel  believe 
that  such  programs  should  present  challenging  academic 
content,  others  that  they  should  require  more  work  but  not 
necessarily  more  challenging  work.     Still  others  believe  that 
programs  for  academically  talented  students  should  present 
affective  content  (e.g.,  counseling)  to  counteract  the 
negative  effects  of  such  students'  internalized 
competitiveness  and  perfectionism. 

As  with  the  first  issue,  the  variability  in  the  opinions 
of  teachers  and  administrators  with  regard  to  the  second 
issue  seems  to  reflect  th:;ir  differing  educational  and 
political  orientations.     In  general,  conservatives  and 
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general  educators  endorse  the  view  that  programs  for 
academically  talented  students  ought  to  be  more  rigorous. 
Liberals  and  special  educators  tend  to  believe  that  such 
programs  ought  to  provide  primarily  for  the  affective  needs 
of  academically  talented  students. 

This  analysis  of  value  orientations  suggests  a  curious 
dilemma.    Those  district  personnel  who  support  programs  for 
the  academically  talented  do  not  favor  academic  programs. 
Those  that  do  not  support  such  programs  in  princir  e  do, 
nevertheless,  believe  that,  when  such  programs  exist,  they 
should  be  academic.     These  findings  seem  to  explain  why 
Superintendent  B  found  it  so  difficult  to  involve  personnel 
in  the  proci  ss  of  program  design o     It  also  explains  why,  once 
instituted,  the  program  deteriorated  in  the  ways  that  it  did. 
Finally,  it  suggests  the  intractable  character  of  the 
problems  that  have  confounded  efforts  to  improve  uhe  program. 
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Grassroots  Development:     Applying  ERIC  Resources 
in  a  Small,  Rural  School  District 


This  article  introduces  our  work  on  a  new  tool  to  help  those 
Interested  in  making  their  schools  better  by  improving  the  level  of 
parental  involvement.    Ve  offer  it  as  an  example  of  hov  educators  and 
community  members,  working  together,  can  plan  and  carry  out  a  systematic 
school  improvement  project.    Ve  hope  that  it  will  be  read  not  only  by 
educators,  but  by  other  citizens  as  well,  particularly  by  concerned 
parents.     We  highlight  an  important  tool  used  in  our  work,   the  federally- 
funded  Educational  Resources  Information  Centei  (ERIC),  a  computer- 
searchable  database  of  writings  on  education. 

The  School  Effectiveness  Literature 

Our  discussion  iycguis  by  placing  the  issue  of  pccental  involvement 
in  the  context  of  what  hai  become  known  as  the  "school  effectiveness 
literature.''    In  general,  we  know  that: 

o    providing  more  books,  more  computers ,  and  btfttei 

facilities  does  not  generally  cause  students  in  a  school 
to  learn  more; 

o    what  does  make  a  difference  is  how  those  responsible  for 
schooling  use  the  resources  at  hand       whatever  they  are; 

o    some  schools  with  lots  of  resources  do  worse  than  we 
might  expect,  and  some  schools  with  meager  resources  do 
better  than  we  might  expect; 

o    we  have  a  lot  of  ideas       based  on  a  lot  of  research 

abou t  how  educators  and  citizens  might  act  to  make  things 
better;  and 

o    in  particular,  vide  consensus  exisis  on  the  benefits  of 
involving  parents  in  the  education  of  Jieir  children. 
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The  Immediate  Context 

If  ve  are  Interested  in  making  things  better,  however,  ve  need  a  way 
to  measure  the  changes  that  occur,  for  example,  in  the  level  of  parental 
involvement.     Increasing  the  level  of  parental  involvement  is  the  goal  of 
a  proj^'Ct  with  which  ve  are  active  in  a  small,  rural  school  district  (Hart 
County,  Kentucky),  where  two  of  us  work  as  administrators.     The  issue  of 
parental  involvement  in  Hart  County,  ve  should  tell  you,  was  sf^lected  for 
the  school  improvement  project  by  a  group  of  educators  and  citizens  who 
studied  the  needs  of  the  schools  there  over  a  three-month  period  early  in 
1988.    The  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory  (AEL),  where  the  other  two 
coauthors  work,  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  project.    The  group 
selected  this  issui  after  considering  several  other  issues  that  research 
conducted  by  the  project  suggested  were  good  choices,   too.     The  other 
choices  included  expecting  the  best  iam  all  students  and  improving  the 
way  in  which  classtime  vas  used. 

The  consensus  of  the  group       which  was  balanced  for  gender,  race, 
and  geographic  location  vithin  the  district        vas  strong,  however. 
Everyone  involved  agreed  that  they  would  be  doing  something  important  if 
they  could  improve  the  level  of  parental  involvement  in  a  variety  ot 
different  activities  related  to  schooling. 

At  one  point  in  our  discussions,  the  superintendent,  who  attended  all 
the  meetings  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  group,  asked  a  pointvid 
question,  which  helped  stimulate  the  work  reported  below.    He  wanted  to 
know  hoi^  ve  as  a  group  would  know  if  ve  had  actually  increased  the  level 
of  involvement  exhibited  by  parents  in  Hart  County.    The  consultants 
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assured  him  it  would  be  done  with  what  is  knovn  in  education  as  a  "valid 
and  reliable"  Instr  nt. 

"Valid  and  reliable"  means  that  an  instrument  really  measures  what  it 
says  it  does  (it's  valid),  and  th^c  if  you  use  it  twice  with  the  same 
people  in  the  same  circumstances,  you  will  very  likely  get  the  same 
results  (it^s  reliable).    Both  characteristics  are  important.  For 
example,  it  vould  not  be  valin  to  measure  length  with  a  measuring  cup,  and 
it  would  not  be  reliable  to  measure  length  with  rulers  that  had  inches  of 
different  size.    Those  are  the  pitfalls  that  a  good  instrument  avoids- 

Reliability  and  validity  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a  number, 
usually  a  "correlation  coefficient."    Correlation  coefficients  show  the 
degree  to  which  one  measure  changes  when  another  one  does.     In  the  case  of 
reliability  and  validity  coefficients  typically  vary  from  0  (no  validity 
or  reliability)  to  1.00  (perfect  validity  or  reliability).     A  coefficient 
of  -80  is  usually  considered  a  good  reliability  for  an  instrument  that 
tries  to  measure  changes  in  a  whole  group  of  people.    A  coefficient  of  -90 
is  considerec^  an  adequate  reliability  for  an  instrument  that  tries  to 
measure  changes  in  an  individual  person - 

However,  it  turns  out  that  the  consultants  didnU  know  what  they  were 
saying.    There  were  no  such  instruments  available  to  measure  changes  in 
the  level  of  parental  involvement. 

The  Larger  Context 

We  had  thought  that^  since  tnere  was  widespread  agreemer.t  on  the 

importance  of  parental  involvement  in  the  literature  of  school 

effectiveness,  someone  would  surely  hava  developed  a  ''valid  and  reliable^' 
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way  to  measure  changes  in  the  level  of  partental  involvement.     Alter  all, 
VG  knew  that  there  was  more  to  parental  involvement  than  just  counting 
noses  at  PTA  meetings.     Some  researcher,  someplace,  must  h-^ve  solved  this 
problem,  ve  thought.     Boy^  vere  we  wrong-     Ve  hadn't  intended  to  reinvent 
the  wheel,  of  course,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  this  particular  wheel 
hadn^t  been  invented  yet. 

Where  Ve  Started:  ERIC 

How  did  we  find  out  we  were  wrong?    We  checked  the  ERIC  database. 
The  ERIC  database  is  an  archive  of  virtually  all  journal  articles, 
unpublished  papers,  and  small-circulation  reports  produced  on  education  in 
the  last  25  years.    The  database  is  not  really  very  hard  to  use,  and  it 
can  be  searched  electronically.     Consulting  ERIC  is  good  insurance  against 
reinventing  the  wheel,  and,  as  we  discovered  it^s  also  a  good  resource  if 
you  have  to  invent  a  wheel. 

In  iact,  libraries  and  school  districts  are  beginning  to  acquire 
microcomputers  hooked  up  to  compact  discs  (CD-ROM)  that  contain  the 
complete  ERIC  indexes,  including  summaries  of  all  the  articles  and 
documents  (over  700,000  of  them).     In  the  future,  more  and  more  local 
school  districts  will  probably  be  installing  CD-ROM  players  for  this 
purpose.    The  cost  is  quite  reasonable  when  you  consider  that  the  ERIC 
database  is  ^n  excellent  professional  library. 

In  any  case,  our  search  of  the  ERIC  database  turned  up  just  four 
instruments  directed  at  measuring  parental  involvement.     None  was  designed 
to  measure  changes  in  the  level  of  parental  involvement.    Three  of  them 
had  been  designed  to  get  answers  about  specific  aciivities  conducted  by 
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local  projects  scattered  around  the  country.     Noiie  of  the  three  had  any 
reliability  or  validity  figures- 

'^he  fourth  instrument  was  a  200-question  surv^=?y  of  parents'  attitudes 
on  most  of  the  issues  that  the  school  effectiveness  literature  had 
identified  as  important^  the  Parent  Attitudes  Tovard  School  Effectiveness 
questionnaire,  designed  by  Robert  Gable  and  colleagues  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut*    Dr-  Gable  generously  allowed  us  to  adapt  items  from  his 
scale  for  our  purposes.     It  did  have  some  reliability  figures. 

What  did  thi    mean  to  us?    It  meant  ve  would  have  to  develop  our  own 
instrument,  but  it  also  meant  we  had  a  place  to  start. 

Firsts  ve  seemed  to  have  found  a  source  of  some  reliable  items, 
because  some  of  the  items  on  the  200-item  survey  had  to  do  with  parent 
involvement.     Since  they  had  worked  before^  they  would  probably  work 
again-     We  also  knew  that  ve  would  have  to  write  items  of  our  own,  since 
the  K  items  that  dealt  with  parental  involvement  on  the  200-iten)  survey 
did  not  cover  the  full  range  of  activities  that  parents  and  educators 
might  be  involved  in  together. 

Second,  we  knew  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  establish  validity  as  a 
number  (that  is^  as  a  correlation  coefficient).    Uhy?    Numerical  validity 
is  based  on  correlating  two  different  instruments^  one  of  which  is 
accepted  by  the  field  as  valid,    Ue  didn't  even  have  one  valid  instrument 
yet!    Ve  were  breaking  new  ground. 

Fortunately,  in  such  a  circumstance,   there  is  a  concept  of  validity 
that  can  apply  to  newly  developed  instruments-     "content"  or  "face'' 
validity.    Establishing  this  type  of  validity  depends  on  making  a 
juigment  that  the  instrument  seems  to  touch  on  most  of  the  attributes  of 
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the  thing  you  want  to  measure.     If  ve  relied  on  a  good  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  parental  involvement  in  helping  us  write  additional  items,  then 
we  could  establish  content  validity.     In  fact,  quite  a  bit  has  been 
written  abjut  the  nature  of  parental  involvement,  as  we  indicated  above- 

Ue  chose  to  base  our  items  on  the  work  of  Joyce  Epstein,  who  has  been 
writing  for  a  while  about  four  or  five  different  sorts  of  activities  that 
make  up  the  idea  of  parental  involvement.     Hence,  we  based  the  kind  of 
parental  involvement  measured  by  our  instrunie!]t  on  the  following  fivt 
sorts  of  activities  discussec^  by  Epstein: 

1.  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  children, 

2*  communicating  with  teachers  and  administrators, 

3.  involvement  of  parents  in  activities  at  school, 

A-  involvement  of  parents  in  activities  at  home,  and 

5.  involvement  of  parents  in  making  decisions  about  certain 
kinds  of  educational  policy. 

These  characteristics  are  very  nicely  summarized  several  articles  by 
Epstein  that  are  archived  in  the  ERIC  database.^ 

Using  Epstein's  scheme,  we  divided  i he  14  relevant  items  from  Dr. 
Gable's  among  these  five  sorts  of  activity  and  drafted  16  additional 
items,  so  that  each  sort  of  activity  discussed  by  Epstein  was  represented 
by  about  six  ^ue^.  iions.    The  goal  here  was  not  to  develop  a  way  to  measure 
the  different  sons  of  activity  separately,  which  would  .require  a  lot  more 
items,  a  lot  more  time,  and  ^  lot  more  resources  than  we  had.     The  goal 

^For  example,  ^'Parental  Involvement:    What  Research  Says  to 
Administrators,"  published  in  Education  and  Urban  Society,  Vol.  19,  No  2, 
pp.  J19-136,  in  February  1987. 
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was  just  to  provide  enough  variety  to  represent  the  conplete  Idea  of 
"parental  involvement"  as  described  by  Epstein  in  several  articles. 

The  thirty  draft  items,  together  with  the  Instructions  and  two  sample 
layouts,  were  circulated  to  seven  staff  members  at  AEL  and  to  a  temporary 
committee  of  six  citizens  and  educators  in  Hart  County.    The  instrument 
was  revised  according  to  the  recommendations  made  by  these  13  reviewers, 

Description  of  the  Instrument 

Our  final  version  of  the  instrument,  then,  had  30  items.    Each  item 
consisted  of  a  statement  about  some  kind  of  parent  involvement.  Some 
statements  vere  phrased  positively,  some  negatively,  a  technique  ve  used 
to  help  encourage  those  vho  responded  to  pay  particular  attention  to  each 
item.    The  instructions  vere  simple  and  clear.    Ve  asked  parents  to 
indicate,  on  a  five-point  scale,  how  much  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
the  statements  and  send  the  completed  form  back  to  sc^ool  with  theii 
children.    A  blank  line  at  the  top  of  the  page  vas  left  for  parents  to 
indicate  the  name  of  the  school  their  children  attended.     The  questions 
appeared  on  two  sides  of  a  single  page,  and  the  instrument  vas 
attractively  produced  using  desktop  publishing. 

Vhen  ve  scored  the  returns,  ve  reversed  the  negatively-worded  items 
and  calculated  total  scores.    Thus,  total  scores  could  vary  from  a  low  of 
30  to  a  high  of  150- 

If  our  valid  instrument  proved  to  be  reliable,  ve  intended  to  compare 
the  average  score  rrom  this  administration  to  the  average  score  aft^r  our 
project  had  carried  out  some  activities  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in 
and  action  tovard  increasing  the  level  of  parental  involvement.     If  the 
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average  score  after  the  project  activities  were  significantly^  higher  than 
before,  ve  would  be  able  to  say  that  we  had  achieved  the  goal  ot 
increasing  the  level  of  parental  involvement. 

Hart  County  principals  mailed  the  instrument  to  the  parents  of  every 
fourth  student  on  their  rosters.    Their  mailings  included  a  cover  letter 
from  them,  which  asked  the  parents  to  return  the  form  to  the  school  in  two 
weeks.     About  200  returns  were  forwarded  to  AEi^^^or  analysis  right  on 
schedule  from  Hart  County  at  the  end  of  May,  a  return  rate  of  about  35%. 
That  kind  of  return  rate  is  typical  for  such  a  procedure,  but  we  would,  of 
course,  have  preferred  a  higher  return  rate. 

Results  of  the  First  Administration 

Our  goal  was  to  measure  changes  in  the  level  of  parental  involvement 
in  Hart  County  as  a  whole.     With  the  results  in  hand,  we  had  data  that 
could  help  us  begin  to  establish  the  reliability  of  our  instrument. 

One  kind  of  reliability  coefficient  used  in  work  of  this  kind  is 
called  "Chronbach's  alpha,"  after  its  developer,  Lee  Chronbach.    The  good 
thing  about  this  coefficient  is  that  it  can  be  calculated  from  a  single 
administration  of  an  instrument  of  this  type. 

Before  we  calculated  the  reliability  of  the  entire  instrument, 
however 5,  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  each  item  was  actually  distinguishing 
betwf^en  parents  with  high  total  scores  and  parents  with  low  total  scores: 
a  basic  principle  in  tests  and  measurements.    It's  called  "item 

^"Significantly,"  as  used  here,  is  a  statistical  idea.    It  refers  to 
the  degree  to  which  chance  can  be  ruled  out  as  a  cause  of  observed 
differences.    In  this  case,  weWe  decided  that  we^ll  accept  our 
differences  as  significant  if  the  odds  that  they  were  produced  by  chance 
are  less  than  1  in  20. 
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discrimination."    Our  item  discrimination  was  acceptable^,  though  we'll 
probably  try  to  improve  it  if  the  instrument  is  used  in  another  project, 
and  ve  have  drafted  revised  Items  for  that  purpose. 

Vhen  ve  calculated  Chronbach's  alpha,  ve  were  pleace^  to  discover 
that  our  instrument  demonstrated  r.  high  reliability,  .97.    Hence,  ve 
Intend  to  use  it  again  In  an  attempt  to  discover  if  our  activities  do 
increase  the  level  of  parental  involvement  in  Hart  County  during  the 
coming  school  year. 

Our  final  test  of  the  instrument's  validity  and  reliability  vas  a 
factor  analysis  to  see  if  all  the  items  really  seemed  to  measure  the  same 
thing.    After  all,  ve  developed  our  items  to  cover  a  variety  of  activities 
that  ve  thought  represented  the  idea  of  "parental  involvement.*'  Maybe 
they  didn't  really  hang  together  very  veil.     Factor  analysis  can  shov  how 
a  series  of  items  forms  subgroups.    The  theme  of  a  subgroup  is  called  a 
**factor.''    Our  analysis  shoved  that  all  of  our  items  formed  a  single 
subgroup.    That  is,  it  shoved  that  they  "hung  together"  and  reflected  a 
single  factor.    Vhat  might  that  factor  be  called?    Parental  involvement. 

So  What? 

This  seems  like  an  avful  lot  of  work.    It  wasn't.    It  was  extra  vork, 
however,  because  we  hadn't  thought  it  would  be  necessary.    Altogether  ve 
spent  perhaps  100  person-hours  developing  the  instrument.    In  fact,  each 

•^Item  discrimination  can  vary  between  -1,00  (meaning  the  item 
discriminates  perfectly,  but  in  the  wrong  direction)  and  +1.00  (meaning 
the  item  discriminates  perfectly  and  in  the  right  direction).    A  value  of 
+.20  is  generally  accepted  as  the  minimum  for  a  functional  item.  The 
thirty  items  on  our  instrument  all  had  an  index  of  discrimination  above 
+♦22.    We  felt  justified  in  retaining  all  items  in  calculating  our 
reliability  statistic. 
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of  us  contributed  substantially  less  tims  than  many  individual  teachers 
spend  interacting  with  parents  over  the  course  of  several  months. 

But  :t  vas  a  team  effort,  and  it  was  interesting  work.    The  ERIC 
database  yielded  up  enough  information  to  point  us  in  the  right  direction 
and  even  did  half  of  our  work  on  item  development.    Everyone  pitched  in  to 
help  work  up  new  items,    AEL  staff  cooperated  in  designing  the  statistical 
analysis.    With  microcomputers  everywhere  and  good  statistics  programs 
available,  number- crunching  is  a  lot  easier  than  it  used  to  be- 

Ve  want  to  stress  again  the  important  role  that  the  resources  of  the 
ERIC  database  played  in  ihe  project.    Half  of  our  items  came  from  a 
iesource  in  the  databasr,  and  we  used  them  because  they  had  been  proven  to 
be  useful-    In  addition,  oui  idea  of  what  constitutes  parental  involvement 
was  accessible  in  the  ERIC  database.     Ue  are  confident  the  instrument  will 
be  useful  in  Hart  County,    We  hope  we*ve  also  developed  something  that 
other  educators  may  be  able  to  build  on. 

What  Next? 

Although  we  have  enough  evidence  to  make  the  claim  that  our 
instrument  is  valid  and  reliable,  and  that  it  does  indeed  measure  a  single 
thing,  there  are  still  a  lot  of  unanswered  questions.    Since  no  one  seems 
to  have  developed  such  an  instrument  in  the  past,  we  cannot  be  very  sure 
of  the  nature  of  our  construct  (^'parental  involvement") « 

In  particular,  we  don't  know  i£  the  construct  reflected  in  this 
instrument  is  actually  capable  of  much  change.    Ve  get  the  i'npression  from 
the  school  effectiveness  literature  and  from  conversations  with  educators 
that  it  is,  but  we  can't  be  sure-     If  our  second  use  of  the  instrument 
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(aftfer  ve  carry  out  our  projects)  doesn't  shov  a  significant  increase  in 
the  lavel  of  parent  Involvement,  ve  cannot  immediately  assume  there  is  a 
problem  vlth  the  activities.    It  is  possible  that  the  instrument  measures 
a  construct  that  isn't  easily  changed.    Ve  hove  to  start  someplace, 
however.    So  we'll  take  the  chance. 

Other  questions  concern  alternatives  that  we  haven't  investigated. 
For  example,  would  it  be  useful  to  aevelop  a  10- item  short  form?  (It 
might  increase  return  rates  or  lend  itself  to  a  telephone  administration.) 
Should  wi  use  the  instrument  to  assess  th?  involvement  of  individual 
parents?    (The  reliability  do£.   seem  to  be  high  enough.)    Should  ve 
develop  separate  forms  for  elementary  and  secondary  levels?  (Probably, 
because  the  nature  of  parental  involvement  is  quite  different  in  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools.) 

Ue  hope  to  get  the  chance  to  confront  these  questions  in  our  future 
vork.    We  intend  to  submit  a  technical  report  of  our  work  to  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Tests  and  Measurement.    If  they  select  the  document  to 
Include  In  the  ERIC  database,  it  vill  be  accessible  to  other  educators  in 
the  near  future. 

Using  Educational  Resources  in  Rural  Schools 

Ts  it  reasonable  to  expect  harried  rural  educators  and  community 
members  to  engage  in  this  sort  of  vork?    Ve  think  it  is,  and  we've  seen 
examples--the  work  reported  here  Is  just  one  of  many. 

Whether  or  not  it  can  happen  in  your  school  district  depends  in  part 
on  the  organizational  climate  there.  Do  people  think  it  is  important  for 
teachers  and  administrators  to  keep  growing  professionally?    Are  teachers 
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and  administrators  looking  for  nev  projects  that  increase  their  sense  of 
efficacy?    Is  the  organization  open  enough  to  allow  everyone  to  appreciate 
one  another's  talents  and  the  talents  of  people  in  the  local  community? 
If  so,  you're  ready  to  do  this  sort  of  work,  and  maybe  you're  already 
doing  somrthing  like  it. 

But  it  also  depends  on  the  accessibility  of  educt-tional  resources. 
The  ERIC  database  contains  a  host  of  resources  for  almost  every 
conceivable  activity  and  idea  in  education.    Of  course,  you  need  to 
exercise  your  own  judgment  about  what  to  use,  based  on  your  own 
conclusions  about  education.     For  example,  we  might  have  approached  this 
project  differently,  but  the  chara:ter  of  Hart  County,  the  issues  that 
were  considered  important  there,  and  the  views  of  the  consultants  led  us 
to  go  the  way  we  did.    A  different  place,  a  different  set  of  needs,  and  a 
different  array  of  talents  would  certainly  have  produced  something  that 
looked  quite  different. 

There  is,  however,  enough  in  the  ERIC  database  to  accommodate  those 
differences  very  well.    In  the  future,  the  ERIC  database  will  becom»"  -ore 
familiar  and  more  accessible  to  local  educators  and  to  parents  and 
community  members  as  well. 
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Education  and  Saall  Schools,  has  been  activ>T2,  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
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AEL*3  Level  of  Parent  Involvement 
Questionnaire^ 

Directions  to  parents:  This  questionnaire  will  give 
ycuir  aehocd  district  isifinmrnticm  about  how  you  as  a  f^orent 
feel  about  tl^  whool  yoinr  child  attends  and  about  ymir  nde  in 
the  sduMd. 

If  ymx  have  children  at  two  i^choola,  you  may  get  two 
questionnaire  Please  write  the  name    the  school  to  which 
this  information  applies  on  the  line  talow: 

For  e^h  questiim»  please  &dde  if  ymi  agtee  or  disagr^  that 
t}»  fltidsranent  aiqdiea  to  your  diild's  Khod*  Then  drcle  the 
number  ftat  ^nnes         to  exp^seing  your  opinion: 

1  a  Stion^y  Disagree 

2BDi»grse 

SsNc^Sure 

4- Agree 

5  B  Stnmgly  Agree 


3, 


4. 


Tead^rsin  this  schod  use  either 
ph<me  calls,  newslett«ns»  regular 
3»Ae^  or  parent  oonferanoes  in 
addittoi  to  rq>ort  cards  to  oraunu- 
nicate  my  diild^  progrsM  to  me. 

Parents  l^m  fttm  the  teachers 
specific  wws  to  help  Otetr  children 
with  their  nomework. 

Die  schod's  t^h^  and  prindi^s 
are  cpen  to  parents'  suggesti(»is  and 
involvement. 


1    2    8    4  5 


2     8    4  5 


2    8     4  5 


8omeo3ie  from  my  iamily  has 
vdunteered  time  or  money  to  th^ 
»hooi  during  the  last  twdve  m<mths*. 

6.    Tsachera  do  not  ocmtKt  parents 
regulariy  to  discuss  student 
progr^s. 

6.  The  school  staff  <k)  not  TOnd  parents 
faookkts  about  nutriticm,  health  care, 
m  raising  children. 

7.  Mtmt  of  the  teachere  communicate 
freqi^tly  with  parents. 

6.    I  feel  wdcome  when  I  visit  my 
diilds  school. 

9.  I  have  vicdted  my  child's  school  a^ 
least  twice  in  the  past  year. 

10.  Ihere  is  an  active  parent^chool 
group, 

11«  D)t9  school  does  not  offer  to  parents 
das^  about  child  grow&  and 
developmmt. 

12.  Teadiers  seek  ideas  and  suggestions 
from  parents. 

13«  The  teachere  or  principal  inform 
parents  about  what  students  need 
in  onfer  to  study  effecti  vBly  at 
htmie. 


12  8 


2  8 


2  3 


2  3 


5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 


1     2     3     4  5 


5 


14.  I  believe  tluit  my  child's  trachere 
csre  about  what  my  diild's  home 
life  is  like. 

15.  In  general,  the  sta  ^  is  frank  and 
open  witiii  imrents  and  students. 

16.  TbiB  school  ^afT  help  parents  to  be 
aware  cf  family  Mrviera  that  are 
available  tnm  o&er  agendas 

(for  exmajde,  H^th  DeyarUnent, 
AIMS,  or  tl»  Depeortmmt  of 
Human  Services). 

17.  It  is  difficult  for  parmts  to  omtrib- 
ute  to  decisiims  made  at  ^s  ^rhool. 

18.  Parmts  are  A  ware  timt  teachere 
are  willii^  to  help  tk^r  children 
with  specific  needs  or  c<»mms. 

19.  Itis^y  tomakeai^ntments  to 

meet  wi&  traders. 

20.  IWhera  do      encourage  parents 
to  l^p  their  childrm  make  the 
m<^  c^thear  ysmrs  in  school. 

21.  VeTy  few  parents  vidt  the  school. 

22.  Ifmy  child  ^Untotifouble  at 
^md,  I  tliuik  that  tiie  school  staff 
ymUd  ^  the  r^;ht  thing  in  dealing 
with  the  problem 

23.  'nie  priMi]^  leads  freqwnt 
diMU^<ms  about  instruction  and 
achievement  with  imrenta 

24.  Parents  are  not  eiwnnraged  fay  the 
school  staff  to       to  their  children 
at  home,  or  to  show  an  inters  in 
their  children's  raiding. 

25.  It  is  difficult  to  make  appdntments 
with  the  priiwipal  to  discuss  in- 
structional i^u^ 

26.  Beunents  who  need  help  in  feeding 
and  cl<^ng  their  children  get 
help  or  useful]  informatimi  from  the 
echoed. 

27.  The  p^ii^ipal  brings  instructi(ma] 
i^ues  (sudi  as  improving  teaching) 
to  parents  for  discussion, 

28.  I  expect  my  child  to  aam  grades  of 
C  or  better^  and  I  make  sure  my 
child  knows  that  is  what !  exf^ct. 

29.  The  prind]^  ccnnmunicatos  the 
missicm  of  the  schod  to  imrents. 

30.  Teachers  send  claMwork  home  for 
me  to  look  at. 

THANK  YOU  FOB  YOUR 
COOPERATION  WITH  THIS 
SURVEY. 


1    2    3    4  6 

1  2  3  4  5 
1     2    3    4  6 


1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  S  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


^  Some  items  adapted  from  the  Baurent  AititiKl^  Toward  SoImio]  EfiCeotiveiien  Questknnalre,  by  Hc4>ert  Gable,  Christine 
Mttrf^y«  Christophm-  Hall,  and  Ann  Clark  (19^).  ERIC  DocumentReprHucticm  Service  No.  ED  277  733.  Used  by  permission. 


Description  of  the  "TATSE*" 


Gable,  R.,  Murphy,  C,  and  Hall,  C.    (1986,  April).    The  Developaent  of  the 
Pilot  Pona  of  the  Parent  Attitudes  tovard  School  Effectiveness  fPATSE) 
Questionnaire.    Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  on  Measurement  in  Education,  San  Francisco,  CA.  (ERIC  Docunent 
Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  277  733) 

The  developaient  of  the  Parent  Attitudes  tovard  School  Effectiveness 
(PATSE)  questionnaire  vas  conducted  in  tvo  phases.  Hie  pilot  test  form 
contained  47  items  reflecting  parents'  attitudes  tovard  6  categories: 
(1)  school  and  cosmunity  relationships;  (2)  clear  school  mission;  (3) 
high  expectations;  (4)  safe  and  orderly  environment;  (5)  instructional 
leadership;  and  (6)  frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress.  The 
measure  vas  constructed  in  a  five-point  Likert  rating  scale  format, 
including  both  negatively  and  positively  worded  statements.  The 
categorizes  and  items  were  generated  from  literature  reviews  on  school 
effectiveness,  teacher  questionnaires  used  in  the  Connecticut  Secondary 
School  Effectiveness  Project,  and  an  expert  panel.  The  measure  was 
completed  by  about  30  percent  of  parents  receiving  a  mail  survey;  item 
analyses  and  reliability  data  were  generated  from  the  625  respondents. 
Results  supported  use  of  the  PATSE  scales.  A  few  items  were  able  to  be 
deleted,  and  high  intercorrelations  among  scales  were  noted.  Family  and 
school  variables  were  briefly  exasined.  The  second  phase  of  test 
construction  examined  construct  validity  using  principal  component 
analysis  and  oblique  rotation.  Ten  resulting  components  accounted  for 
55  percent  of  total  variance.  Sample  score  reports  include  the  47 
items.  An  eight -page  bibliography  concludes  the  document.  (GDC) 
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Bart  OotHitv  FtoEint  InvolveE>ent  Reailts.  By  School,  June  88 

Itiis  table  contains  a  suimary  of  data  gati^red  in  a  randcart-sanple 
survey  of  parents  of  Hart  Ocsunty  {K£)  students.    Parents  of  every 
fourth  student  on  sctool  rosters  v^re  surveyed.    The  survey 
yielded  203  usable  returns,  with  a  re^xsnse  rate  of  34%. 

The  (^lestiomaire  ocTitained  30  Likert-type  itesn  about  the 
involveanait  of  parents  in  the  ediKation  of  tteir  own  children. 
Questions  cover  a  witte  range  of  parental  involvement. 

Joyce  Q3stein  (1987)  has  written  about  five  t^p^  of  parental 
involveraent  with  schools:    cacnsmjnications,  involveanent  centered 
at  the  heme,  involve»ieatt  oartered  at  school,  involvement  in 
meeting  basic  needs  of  children,  and  involvsoent  in  naJcing 
decisiors  about  how  sc}k»1s  will  operate.    Ihe  mirvey  items  cover 
this  range  of  activity,  but  the  qi^stioTnaire  does  not  purport  to 
measure  different  sorts  of  parental  involvement. 

Tt^  data  presented  below  are: 

1.  Discriminative  index:    extent  to  which  the  particular 
item  distinguishes  between  parents  whose  total  scores 
ranked  in  the  tc^  qi^rtile  of  total  score  and  these 
t^icse  scores  ranked  in  the  bottom  cjiiartile  of  total 
score.    All  30  iteiis  1^  a  pc^itive  ind^  of 
discrimination  (range:  +.23  -  +.81). 

2.  Source:    vA^re  the  item  came  from.    In  general,  even 
msi&iered  itens  were  dsr/elqped  by  Hart  Q^mty 
educsitors  and  citizens  and  PEL  staff;  most 
runi)ered  items  were  ^^ipted  from  itens  <kvelc^}ed  by 
Rd3ert  Gable  and  oolle^ues  at  the  Uiiversity  of 
Connecticut  for  the  "Parent  Attitudes  Itward  School 
Effectiveaiess  (pmSE)  Questiomaire." 

3.  Ebstein  Category:    the  cate^sry  (E^^tein,  1987)  to 
vtiich  tl^  itm  was  jiKlg«i  to  belo^. 

4.  Descriptive  s^-atistics:    Means  and  standard 
deviaticv^  for  the  entire  smrple  (n  =203)  and  for 
each  school.    SiS3saiif>le  size  and  sairple  pnportion 
are  also  r^xnrted.    Please  note  that  nec^ftively 
WDxded  itais  (i.e.,  itaas  5,  6,  8,  10,  13,  17,  20, 
21,  24,  and  25)  vesEB  T^f&rtssA  pzdor  to  ssoosring. 
Bbjs,  to  interpret  the  neans  ooaractly,  you  sust 
nentally  xcitiiase  the  item  to  zead  positively. 

5.  Item-rarikincr  code:    the  synfcols        (less  than)  and 

(greater  than)  identify,  re^jectively,  thc^ 
items  that  Mere  ranked  among  the  lowest  (<)  or 
highest  (>)  seven  items  for  the  entire  sanple  or  for 
each  school  s\±isai!ple. 


I 

*  Item  1      Discrimimtive  index  =  +.44 

Source:  PATSE        E^>stein  Category:  Ccanrnonicatians 

Teachers  in  this  school  use  either  phorte  calls,  newsletters,  regular  notes  or 
parent  canfer^Toes  in  addition  to  r^»rt  cards  to  coaranunicate  ry  child's 
progress  to  re. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

PCJt. 

> 

Entire  sanple 

3.985 

0.987 

203 

100.0 

> 

Btxinieville 

4.268 

0.807 

41 

20.2 

> 

CXib  Run 

4.238 

0.768 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

3.065 

1.340 

31 

15.3 

> 

LeGrande 

4.190 

0.512 

21 

10.3 

> 

Menorial 

4.024 

0.950 

42 

20.7 

> 

Munfordville 

4.106 

0.814 

47 

23.2 

item  rankiiig  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  hicflTest-ranked  seven  items  in  saiiple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  low^t-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 


******************** 

It€gn  2        Discriminative  index  =  +.81 

Source:    Hart  Ccxinty/AEL         Epstein  Category:  Hosne 

Parents  learn  from  the  teachers  ^^ecific  v?ays  to  help  their  children  with  their 
hoiiievrark. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

< 

Entire  sanple 

3.148 

1.164 

203 

100.0 

< 

BcMTnieville 

2.976 

1.060 

43 

20.2 

Cub  Run 

3.619 

1.024 

21 

10.3 

< 

Hart  county  High 

2.484 

1.092 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

3.714 

1.007 

21 

10.3 

< 

Mearwrial 

3.143 

1,160 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3.277 

1.228 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  coc^: 

>  =  this  item  anraig  hictfiest-ranked  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  itan  among  lowest-ranked  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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4 


Item  3         Discrimiratlve  index  =  +.44 

ScHorce:  PATSE  lutein  Category:  Decisionmaking 


Hie  school's  teaciiers  and  principals  cu^e  open  to  pa2rents'  si^gestions  and 
involveinent. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

> 

Entire  sairple 

3.764 

0.946 

203 

100.0 

> 

Bcnnieville 

3.780 

1.129 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3.667 

1.017 

21 

10.3 

> 

Hart  Ctounty  High 

3.548 

0.888 

31 

15.3 

> 

LeGrande 

4.000 

0.775 

21 

10.3 

> 

Manorial 

3.833 

0.824 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3.766 

0.960 

47 

23.2 

item  ran}d.ng  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  highest-ranked  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  sciiool  indicated 
<  =  this  iton  among  Icwest-ranked  seven  itert;  in  samplp  at  sciiool  ir^icated 


********★★★★★★★* 

Item  4         Discriminative  index  =  +.31 

Souitse;    Hart  Oounty/AEL  E^teir.  Category:  School 


I  know  parents  vdio  have  volunteered  their  time  for  activities  in  the  schools. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

>  Entire  sanple 

3,995 

0.755 

203 

100.0 

>  Bcsnnieville 

4.146 

0.691 

41 

20.2 

>  Ci^  Pun 

4,143 

0.573 

21 

10.3 

>  Hsact  C3cxinty  High 

3.677 

1.045 

31 

15.3 

LeGrancte 

3.952 

0.740 

21 

10.3 

>  Memorial 

3.881 

0.739 

42 

20.7 

>  Pftjnfoniville 

4.128 

0.612 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  «  this  item  among  hictfiesit-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  amcarf  lo^i^st-ranked  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  sdKol  irdicated 
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Item  5         Discriminative  index  =  +  .63 

Source:    PATGE  Epstein  Category:  Ooimmications 


Teactiers  do  not  omtact  parents  regularly  to  discuss  student  progress. 


Mean  S.D.  N  Pet. 


Ii^tire  sanple 

3.241 

1.257 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3. 

341 

1.257 

41 

20.2 

CXib 

3. 

571 

0.978 

21 

10.3 

Hart  Cixinty  High 

2. 

452 

1.207 

31 

15.3 

LeGrarde 

3. 

571 

1.248 

21 

10.3 

Ftejnorial 

3. 

095 

1.265 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3. 

511 

1.214 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  iton  arxxng  hiftfrtest-ranked  seven  iteans  in  sarple  at  sdiool  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lov^^t-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 


Item  6      Discriminative  irdex  =  +.23 

Source:    Hart  CcHinty/AEL  Epstein  Category:    Basic  Needs 


It>e  school  staff  do  not  send  parents  booklets  or  pawpdilets  on  school 
informatim,  discipline,  nutrition,  or  health  care. 


Mean  S.D.  N  Pet. 


Entire  sajiple 

3. 

729 

1.169 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3. 

512 

1.186 

41 

20.2 

>  cub  Run 

3. 

905 

1.091 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  Hi^ 

3. 

3b5 

1.330 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

952 

1.117 

21 

10.3 

Memorial 

3. 

762 

1.122 

42 

20.7 

>  Mmfordville 

3. 

957 

1.103 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  csodes: 

>  =  this  iton  sanong  hicdTest-rankPd  seven  items  in  sarple  at  schcwl  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranktd  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 


4S9 


************** 


Itero  7      Discrijidr^tive  index  =  +.73 

ScHJTce:  PATSE  Epstein  Category;  CtonmjnicaticaTS 


Most  of  the  teacJ^ers  cxsmmicate  frequently  with  parents. 


ftean 

S.C 

). 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sanple 

3.271 

1. 

152 

203 

100.0 

Bcainieville 

3.341 

1. 

109 

41 

20.2 

Cub  Hun 

3.571 

0. 

926 

21 

10.3 

Hart  CSounty  High 

2.226 

0. 

990 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

3.714 

1. 

007 

21 

10.3 

Mesnorial 

3.238 

1. 

144 

42 

20.7 

Minfordville 

3.596 

1. 

077 

47 

23.2 

iton  ranking  cxxies:  [itean  7  not  mong  sevcai  hl^iest  or  lowest  at  any  sctosl] 


************** 

Itean  8      Discriminative  irdex  =  -»-.35 

Scaorce:    Hart  County/ AEL  Epstein  Category:  Heme 


I^rents  are  not  encouraged  to  visit  their  children's  classrocems  or  scSiools. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

>  EiTtire  sanple 

3.749 

1. 

104 

203 

100.0 

Bcaujieville 

3.585 

1. 

264 

41 

20.2 

>  cub  Run 

4.048 

0. 

865 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

3.226 

1. 

146 

31 

15.3 

7.0Grande 

3.952 

0. 

865 

21 

10.3 

>  Meanorial 

3.905 

1. 

055 

42 

20.7 

MUnfortiville 

3.C72 

1. 

076 

47 

23.2 

itfisn  rankir^  codas: 

>  =  this  item  among  hictfiest-ranked  seven  itesm  in  sanple  at  ^^lool  indicated 
<  =  this  itean  among  lc3west-rank^  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  scJkjoI  indicated 


430 


************** 


Item  9      Discriminative  index  =  +.65 

Scwrcje:    PATSE  EJistein  Category:  School 

'ItKire  is  an  active  pcirent/school  group. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pert. 

Entire  sanple 

3. 

.286 

1.013 

203 

100.0 

Bcamieville 

3. 

.195 

1.030 

41 

20.2 

Cub  Run 

3. 

.857 

0.359 

21 

10.3 

Hart  Qxinty  High 

2. 

.677 

1.077 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

3. 

.476 

0.928 

21 

10.3 

Menorial 

3. 

.381 

1.035 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3. 

.340 

1.006 

47 

23.2 

itera  ranking  <xdes; 

>  =  this  item  among  highest-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  itesti  among  lowest-ranked  seven  items  in  sairple  at  school  indicated 

★•*v************ 

Item  10        Discriminative  irxlex  =  -♦-.58 

ScMTce:    Hart  Cr>unty/;^EL  E$>stein  Category:    Basic  Needs 

Itie  school  does  not  offer  to  parents  classes  abcHjt  child  growth  and  develc^sment. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

<  Entire  sample 

2.704 

0.986 

203 

100.0 

<  Bonnieville 

2.659 

1.087 

41 

20.2 

<  O^b  Pun 

2.667 

0.658 

21 

10.3 

<  Hart  County  High 

2.548 

1.179 

31 

15.3 

<  LeGrande 

3.190 

0.981 

21 

10.3 

<  Msarorial 

0.947 

42 

20.7 

<  Munfordville 

2.447 

0.829 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes; 

>  ~  this  item  among  hicflT^-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  scJiool  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  iteirs  in  sample  at  sc^iool  indicated 
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Itgn  11        Discriminative  index  =  +.79 

Souroe:    PATSE  Epstein  Category:  Decisionmaldjig 

Iteachers  seek  ideas  and  suggesticsis  frcsn  parents. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

<  Entire  sairple 

3.113 

1. 

.049 

203 

lOC.O 

<  Bc»Tnieville 

3.049 

1. 

,048 

41 

20.2 

<  Cub  Run 

3.238 

0. 

.889 

21 

in. 3 

Hart  County  High 

2.677 

1. 

.077 

31 

15.3 

LeGraixJe 

3.524 

0. 

.873 

21 

10.3 

<  Mejnorial 

3.167 

1. 

,080 

42 

20.7 

<  MUnfordville 

3.170 

1. 

.090 

47 

23.2 

item  rcinking  cxx3es: 

>  =  this  item  among  hic^iest-ranked  seven  items  in  sairple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest--ranked  seven  items  in  sample  at  school  indicated 


************** 

Item  12        Discriminative  index  =  -»-.73 

Source:    Hart  Qxmty/AFL  E^tein  Category:  Hc3me 

The  teachers  or  princ'.pal  inform  parents  about  what  students  need  in  order  to 
study  effectively  at  home. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

<  Entire  sample 

3.177 

1.177 

203 

100.0 

<  Bonnieville 

3.146 

1.131 

41 

20.2 

<  cub  Run 

3.429 

0.978 

21 

10.3 

<  Hart  County  High 

2.516 

1.122 

31 

15.3 

LsGrande 

3.762 

0.889 

21 

10.3 

Memorial 

3.357 

1.155 

42 

20.7 

<  Mtffifordville 

3.106 

1.289 

47 

23.2 

itm  ranking  coc^: 

>  =  this  itm  among  hicfliest-ranked  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  iten  among  lowest-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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************** 

Item  13        Discrjiininative  irriex  =  +,23 

Scxirce:    PATSE  E^tein  Category:  Caminications 


I  know  very  little  about  the  policias,  academic  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
school. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sairple 

3. 

438 

1.104 

203 

100.0 

Bcsinieville 

3. 

439 

1.050 

>4i 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3. 

619 

0.740 

21 

10.3 

Hart  CCwnty  High 

2. 

839 

1.036 

31 

15.3 

<  LeGrancJe 

2. 

667 

1.111 

21 

10.3 

Ptemorial 

3. 

476 

1.110 

42 

20.7 

>  ftofordville 

4. 

064 

0.942 

47 

23.2 

itean  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  itean  dsaanq  highest-ranked  seven  items  in  sairple  at  sciiool  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  loA^st-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 

************** 

Item  14        Discriminative  index  =  +.60 

Source:    Hart  County/AEJ,  lutein  Category:    Basic  Needs 

I  believe  that  my  diild's  teactiers  care  about  vs?hat  my  child's  home  life  is  like. 


ftean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sanple 

3.724 

1.026 

203 

100.0 

>  BcsTnieville 

3.805 

1.054 

41 

20.2 

Cub  Run 

3.762 

0.995 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

3.000 

1.183 

31 

15.3 

>  LeGrande 

4.048 

0.384 

21 

10.3 

Memorial 

3.810 

0.994 

42 

20.7 

ftofordville 

3.894 

0.961 

47 

23.2 

itesn  ranking  csoc^: 

>  =  this  iten  among  highest-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  scJkoI  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowefa-t-ranked  seven  iteins  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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************** 


Itesm  X5        Discriminative  iixtex  =  +.48 

Source:    PATSE  E^tein  Category:  CcsTmjnications 

In  c^r^ral,  the  staff  is  frank  and  open  with  parents  and  stix^ents. 


Hean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

BTtire  sajrple 

3. 

695 

0. 

898 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3. 

707 

0. 

929 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3. 

714 

0. 

784 

21 

10.3 

Hart  Otxmty  High 

3. 

419 

1. 

057 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

3. 

810 

0. 

602 

21 

10.3 

^femorial 

3. 

595 

0. 

939 

42 

20.7 

P!unfordville 

3. 

894 

0. 

866 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  high^t-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  itens  in  sairple  at  school  indicated 


************** 

Item  16        Discriminative  index  =  +.58 

Source:    Hart  Ccxinty/AEL  Epstein  Cat^ory:    Basic  Needs 


The  school  staff  help  parents  to  be  aware  of  family  services  that  are  available 
frm  other  agencies  (for  example,  Health  tiepartment,  ASGS,  nr  the  Department  of 
Human  Services; . 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sanple 

3. 

394 

0.869 

203 

100.0 

Borjnieville 

3. 

171 

0.919 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3. 

429 

0.811 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

3. 

194 

0.910 

31 

15.3 

LcGrsndc 

3. 

667 

0.856 

21 

30.3 

Ifcanorial 

3. 

524 

0.804 

42 

20.7 

rajnfordville 

3. 

468 

0.856 

47 

23.2 

itean  ranking  codes: 

>  -  this  item  among  hinhest-ranked  seven  items  in  sample  at  school  indicated 
<  «  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  itms  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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Item  X7        Discriminative  index  =  +.75 

Scxirce:    PATSE  Epstein  Category:  Decisionmaking 

It  is  difficult  for  parents  to  cCTitribute  to  decisions  irade  at  this  school. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sanple 

3.271 

1.010 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3.293 

1.031 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3.619 

0.805 

21 

10.3 

Hart  Qxinty  High 

3.065 

1.093 

31 

15.3 

< 

LeGrande 

3.381 

0.865 

21 

10.3 

< 

Meonorial 

3.119 

0.889 

42 

20.7 

< 

Munfordville 

3.319 

1.163 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  oxtes; 

>  =  this  itan  among  highest-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
=  this  item  anraig  lo^st-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 


Item  18        Discrijninative  index  =  ^-58 

Source:    Hart  County/ AEL  Epstein  Category:  School 


Parents  are  aware  that  teachers  are  willing  to  help  their  children  with  specific 
needs  or  concerns. 


^5ean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sanple 

3.655 

0c938 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3.537 

0.951 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3.624 

1.030 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

3.419 

1.057 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

4.000 

0.632 

21 

10.3 

f5emorial 

3.643 

0.932 

42 

20.7 

Rmfordville 

3.830 

0.892 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  iten  among  hic^iest-rahked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  sd^ool  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  itons  in  sanple  at  scdiool  indicated 
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************** 

Item  19        Discriminative  irriex  =  +.40 

SoiTcse:    PATSE  E^astein  Category:  Coranunications 

It.  is  easy  to  nake  afpointments  to  meet  with  teadiers. 


Mean 

S.D, 

N 

Pet. 

> 

EJitire  sanple 

3.862 

0.845 

203 

100.0 

> 

Bonnieville 

4.073 

0.818 

41 

20.2 

> 

Cub  Run 

4.048 

0.805 

21 

10.3 

> 

Hart  Ocxiinty  High 

3.419 

0.958 

31 

15.3 

LeGraTKte 

3.857 

0.478 

21 

10.3 

Meimorial 

3.762 

0.821 

42 

20.7 

> 

MunfonJville 

3.979 

0.872 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  cedes: 

>  =  this  itesn  among  hictfiest-ranked  seven  items  in  s£mple  at  sctiool  indicated 
<  =  this  item  aiDong  lowest-ranked  seven  items  in  sairple  at  school  indicated 


Item  20        Discriminative  index  =  +.56 

Source:    Hart  Ctounty/AEL  Ef^tein  Category:  Honie 

Teachers  do  not  encourage  parents  to  help  their  children  nake  the  nx^t  of  their 
years  in  school. 


S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sairple 

3 . 729 

1.148 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3.561 

1.285 

41 

20.2 

> 

cub  Run 

3.857 

0.910 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

3.290 

1.270 

31 

15.3 

> 

LeGrancSe 

4.095 

0.889 

21 

10.3 

> 

Memorial 

3.833 

1.102 

42 

20.7 

Itojfordville 

3.851 

1.122 

47 

23.2 

itesn  ranking  cxjctes: 

>  =  this  itean  aitong  hic^iest-rzjik^j  seven  items  in  sajiple  at  schcral  indicated 
<  -  this  iteon  amor^  lov^^t-relnked  seven  items  in  sample  at  school  indicated 
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Item  21        Discximinative  index  =  +.77 

Source:    PATSE  E^f^ein  Category;  Sdicx)l 

Very  f efw  parents  visit  the  school . 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

< 

Entire  sanple 

3.103 

0.957 

203 

100.0 

< 

Bamieville 

2.951 

1.117 

41 

20.2 

< 

Cub  Run 

3 . 190 

0.814 

21 

10.3 

< 

Hart  County  High 

2.581 

0.958 

31 

15.3 

< 

LfiGrarde 

3.333 

0.796 

21 

10.3 

M63!K)rial 

3.238 

0.821 

42 

20.7 

< 

MunfonJville 

3.319 

0.935 

47 

23.2 

itesm  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  arnong  h ir^st-ranked  seven  items  in  sarple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  low^t-ranked  seven  it€3re=  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 


************** 

Item  22        Discriminative  index  =  +.31 

Source:    Hart  Count y/.^*EL  Epstein  Category:  Heme 

I  know  parents  who  have  suf^rtfsi  the  teachers  concerning  the  school  behavior  of 
their  children. 

man  S.D.  N  Pet. 


Entire  sairple 

3.665 

0. 

848 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3.683 

0. 

960 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3.810 

0. 

512 

21 

10.3 

Ifart  County  High 

3.484 

0. 

926 

31 

15.3 

leGrande 

3.667 

0. 

796 

21 

10.3 

Memorial 

3.643 

1. 

008 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3.723 

0. 

682 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  amcsig  h irgiast-rcinked  se-^en  itssm  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  anoig  lowest-ranked  seven  iteires  in  sairple  at  school  indicated 
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************** 

Item  23        Discriminative  index  =  +.71 

Soiree:    PATSE  Epstein  Catecjory:  Decisic«Tmaking 

HiG  principal  leads  frequent  discussions  about  instruction  and  achievement  with 
parents. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

< 

Entire  sanple 

2.872 

1.059 

203 

100.0 

< 

Bcamieville 

2.780 

1.151 

41 

20.2 

< 

cub  Run 

2.952 

1.024 

21 

10.3 

Hart  County  High 

2.613 

0.882 

31 

15.3 

LeGrarde 

3.381 

1.024 

21 

10.3 

< 

MeiTOrial 

3.095 

1.078 

42 

20.7 

< 

Munfordville 

2.660 

1.027 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  hiahest-ran>'.ed  seven  itens  in  sairple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  itejus  in  sample  at  school  indicated 


Item  24        Discrimnative  ireiax  =  +.44 

Source:    Hart  County/AEL  Epstein  Category:  School 


Parents  are  not  encxxiraged  by  the  sc±iool  staff  to  read  to  tJ^ir  children  at  heme, 
or  to  show  an  interest  in  their  children's  reading. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

>  Entire  sample 

3. 

,778 

1.097 

203 

100.0 

Bonnieville 

3. 

.610 

1.222 

41 

20.2 

cub  Run 

3. 

.762 

1.044 

21 

10.3 

Hart  Qxinty  High 

1, 

,161 

1,214 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

3, 

.905 

1.091 

21 

10.3 

>  Mearrarial 

4. 

.:43 

0.843 

42 

20.7 

>  Munfordville 

3, 

.9L7 

0.Q77 

47 

23.2 

Item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  highest-ranked  seven  iteus  in  sanple  at  school  ijidicated 
<  =  this  item  amor^  Icwest-ranked  seven  itens  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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Itaan  25        Discrimimtive  index  =  +.56 

Scurce:    FATSE  Epstein  Category:  Decisionmaking 

It  is  difficult  to  make  appointments  with  the  principal  to  discuss  instructional 
isfaies. 

Mean  S.D.  N  Pet. 


ESTtire  saitple 

3. 

,685 

0,995 

203 

100 

.0 

>  Bcrmieville 

3. 

,732 

1.049 

41 

20 

.2 

cub  Run 

3, 

,619 

1.117 

21 

10 

.3 

>  Hart  Cainty  High 

3. 

.419 

1.025 

31 

15 

.3 

LeGrande 

3. 

,905 

1.044 

21 

10 

.3 

ftemorial 

3. 

.643 

0.932 

42 

20 

.7 

Munfordville 

3. 

,787 

0.907 

47 

23 

.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  highest-ranked  seven  items  in  sarrple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  items  in  sample  at  school  indicated 


Item  26        Discrimiiative  index  =  +.60 

Soiree:    Hart  County/ AEL  Epstein  Category:    Basic  Needs 

Parents  v*k5  need  help  in  feeding  ard  clothing  their  children  Ccin  get  help  or 
useful  information  frcm  the  schcx3l. 


ffean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sairple 

3. 

527 

0.773 

203 

lOO.O 

Bonnieville 

3. 

293 

0.814 

41 

20.2 

Cub  Run 

3. 

667 

0.658 

21 

10.3 

Hart  county  High 

3. 

516 

0.724 

31 

15.3 

LeGrande 

3. 

667 

C.796 

21 

10.3 

ffemorial 

3. 

429 

0.770 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3. 

702 

0.778 

47 

23.2 

item  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  among  h icfriest-ranked  seven  iteans  in  sariple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lowest-ranked  seven  iteiTB  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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Item  27        Discriminative  irxiex  =  +.71 

Source:    PATSE  Epstein  Category:  Decisionioaking 


The  prircipal  brings  instructicnal  issues  (such  as  inproving  teaching)  to  parents 
for  discussicn* 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

< 

ESitire  sanple 

2.783 

0.869 

203 

100.  c 

< 

Bciinieville 

2.561 

0.950 

41 

20.2 

< 

Cub  Run 

2.714 

0.845 

21 

10.3 

< 

Hart  Ccxinty  High 

2.484 

0.851 

31 

15.3 

< 

LeGrarde 

3.143 

C.727 

21 

10.3 

< 

3.024 

0.869 

42 

20.7 

< 

Munfordville 

2.830 

0.789 

47 

23.2 

iten  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  anong  highest-ranked  seven  itens  in  saiiple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  itGjn  among  lowest-ranked  seven  iteans  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 


Item  28        Discriirlnative  irrfex  =^  -i-,38 

Source:    Hart  County/AEL  Ef^tein  Category:  Hoiie 


Parents  show  that  they  have  high  expectations  for  their  children. 


S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

Entire  sanple 

3.700 

0.852 

203 

100.0 

Bomieville 

3.707 

0.873 

41 

20.2 

CXib  Run 

3.571 

0.811 

21 

10.3 

>  Hart  County  High 

3.548 

0.850 

31 

15.3 

>  L^rarKte 

4.000 

0.775 

21 

10.3 

>  Meinorial 

3.857 

0.843 

42 

20.7 

Munfordville 

3.574 

0  878 

47 

23.2 

Itesn  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  itesn  among  highest-ranked  seven  itons  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lov>fiast-ranked  seven  iten^  in  sanple  at  school  indicated 
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Itegn  29        Discriminative  index  -  +.67 

Sc^irc^:    PATSE  lutein  Category:  Conminications 


Ihe  principal  ocmrajuiicates  tiie  mission  of  the  scJiool  to  parents. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

BTtire  sanple 

3.463 

0. 

991 

203 

100. 

0 

&»Tnieville 

3.341 

1. 

175 

41 

20. 

2 

Cub  Run 

3.333 

1. 

017 

21 

10. 

3 

Hart  County  High 

3.032 

1. 

110 

31 

15. 

3 

LeGrarKJe 

4.048 

0. 

498 

21 

10. 

3 

Memorial 

3.595 

0. 

767 

42 

20. 

7 

Munfordville 

3.532 

0. 

952 

47 

23. 

2 

item  ranking  cxrfes: 

>  =  this  itejn  anK>ng  highest-ranked  seven  items  in  sarple  at  school  indicated 
<  =  this  it€3Ti  aii>ong  lowest- ranl-ied  seven  items  in  sanple  at  school  irdicated 


Itegn  30        Discriminative  index  = 

ScHirce:    PATSE  Epstein  Category:  Heme 


Teac^iers  serxi  classwork  home  for  iDe  to  IcxDk  at. 


Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Pet. 

> 

Entire  sanple 

J. 911 

1.054 

203 

100.0 

> 

BOTinieville 

4.049 

0.999 

41 

20.2 

> 

Cub  Run 

4.048 

0.590 

21 

10.3 

Hart  Ocoity  Hi^ 

2.710 

1.321 

31 

15.3 

> 

leGrande 

4.333 

0.577 

21 

10.3 

> 

Manorial 

4.000 

0.911 

42 

20.7 

> 

Ptinfordville 

4.255 

0.793 

47 

23.2 

itesti  ranking  codes: 

>  =  this  item  anoig  h iqh^t-ranked  seven  items  in  sanple  at  sdioc  l  indicated 
<  =  this  item  among  lON^est-ranked  seven  items  in  sairple  at  school  irdicated 
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Total  Score 


Mean  S.D.  N  Pet. 


Entire  sairple 


104.419 


17.252 


203  100.0 


Bonnieville 
cub  Run 

Hart  County  Hi«3h 


103 . 293 
108 . 190 
90.645 
111.905 
106.143 
107.915 


15.667 
12.307 
19.333 
13.013 
14.22D 
18.803 


41 
21 
31 
21 
42 
47 


20.2 
10.3 
15.3 
10.3 
20.7 
23.2 


LeGrande 
Meanorial 


Munfordville 
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National  Rural  and  Small  Schools  Consortium^  Third  Annual  Conference 
Ft.  Lauderdale I  FL 
March  9,  1989 


*A  Reliable  Instrument  to  Measure  Parent  Involvement  in  Rural  Schools'* 

Presenter:    Craig  Hovley 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and  Ssiall  Schools 
Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory 


Presentation  Outline 

I.  Introductions 

II.  Nature  of  AEL  Rural,  Small  Schools  project 

A.  Community  Partnership  for  School  Improvement  model 

1.  sites 

2.  structure    (transparency  #1) 

3.  function     (transparency  #2) 

B.  Nature  of  projects  selected 

1.  KY,  WV    (parent  involvement;  school  climate) 

2.  TN,  VA    (parent  involvement;  middle  school  feasibility  study) 

III.  Kentucky  demonstration 

A.  Hart  County  (transparency  #3) 

1.  school  climate 

2.  curriculum    (vocational,  accelerated  piogram) 

3.  community     (ethnographic  study) 
B«  Consensus  on  parent  involvement 

1.  study  group's  rankings 

2.  Steering  Committee's  rankings 

C.  Superintendent's  concern  for  evaluation 

D.  Nature  of  improvement  plan 

le  development  of  parent  involvement  instrument 
2.  conference  on  parent  involvement 
3«  school  projects  (6  funded) 

4.  teacher  projects  (20  funded) 

IV.  Initial  research    >r  parent  involvement  instrument  (handout  #1) 
A.  ERIC  search  (4  instruments;  3  migrant;  1  general) 
1«  search  strategy 

(parent-participation  or  parent-school-relationship)  and  (dtn=160) 
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I  2.  Robert  Gable's  PATSE 

a.  many  scales,  including  parent  involvement 

b.  item  and  scale  reliability  statistics 

c.  14  items  specific  to  parental  involvement 

V.  Theoretical  basis  for  instrument  developfflent  (handout  #2:  Epstein,  1987) 

A.  Joyce  Epstein's  vork  at  Hopkins 

1.  five  categories  from  Epstein  (1987)  (transparency  #4) 

a«  basic  needs 

b.  communications 

c.  school 

d.  home 

e.  decisionmaking 

2.  application  of  Epstein's  notion 

a.  coverage  of  general  construct  of  parental  involvement 

b.  no  attempt  to  measure  5  independent  subconstructs 

B.  Development  of  nev  items 

1.  categorization  of  14  items  (judgmental) 

2.  development  and  categorization  of  16  additional  items 

3.  pilot  test:    7  AEL  staff  members,  6  Bart  County  citi2ens 

4.  revisions  indicated  vord  changes  and  directionality  changes 

VI.  First  use  of  instrument  (handout  #3:  results  by  school) 

A.  Sample:  every  4th  student  on  rosters  of  all  schools 

B.  203  usable  returns  (34%  response  rate) 

C.  Discriminative  index 

1.  assumption:  global  construct  with  underlying  normal  distribution 

2.  computed  using  total  score,  top  vs  bottom  quartiles 

3.  all  items  had  positive  index,  varying  from  4.23  to  ^.81 

D.  Alpha  reliability 
1.  +.95 

E.  Results,  generally  (total  score);  (transparency  #4) 

1.  grand  fj  c  104;  grand  <r  =  17 

2.  secondary  vith  lover  mean,  higher  variability  than  4  elementarles 

a.  M  «  91;  *>  19  (1  school) 

3.  elementary  means:       =  103  to  112  (3  schools) 

4.  elementary  variability:    a-  »  12-16  (4  schools);  <t  =  19  (1  school) 

VII.  Revision  (handout  #4:  revise  instniitent) 

A.  revis  d  all  items  vith  discriminative  index  belov  +.40 
(items  4,  6,  8,  13,  22,  28) 

B.  team  of  5  AEL  staff  members  commented  on  revisions 

(item  13  ms  dropped  and  item  8  vas  split  into  two  items) 

C.  "Re.^ults  by  School"  handout  has  original  items 

D.  "AEL's  Level  of  Involvement  Questionnaire"  has  revised  instruments 
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VIII.  Problematic  nature  of  parental  involveisent  in  US  schooling 

A.  history  of  professional  ^expert ise^  vs.  parental  ^incompetence'^ 
school  effects  of  parental  involvement 

C«  unansvered  question:    to  vhat  extent  is  it  an  effect  of  SES? 

IX.  Recofflnendations  for  use  (handout  #S:  "Grassroots  l>eveloi«ent**) 
A«  measures  level-- --not  auality-"0f  parental  involvement 

B.  use  to  assess  program  impact  on  parents'  perceptions  (pre/post) 

C.  refrain  from  comparing  schools; 

D«  if  you  must  compare t  determine  significance  levels  of  comparison 
X.  Offer 

A.  If  you  vant  to  use,  contact  AEL  for  procedures 

B.  We  will  score  in  return  for  data;  you  put  data  on  scantron  forms 

XI.  ERIC/CRESS  and  AEL 

A.  Clearinghouse  services  and  products  (handout  #6) 

(database  building;  CD-ROH  searches  &  vorkshops;  publications) 
B«  AEL  services  and  products  (handout  #7) 
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Bonnie  G.  Joyce 

Ann  Cranston-Gingras 

John  S.  Piatt: 

Oept ,   of  Special  Education 
University  of  South  Florida 
Tampa ,    FL . 

A  PROGRAM  FOP  PREPARING  TEACHERS  TO  SERVE  HANDICAPPED 
MIGRANT  STUDENTS  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Migrant  children  face  extraordinary  social,   economic,  and 
educational   challenges.     Searching  for  temporary  or  seasonal 
employment  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or  food  processing,  migrant 
workers  follow  the  grov^ing  seasons  across  the  country.  Migrant 
workers  are  usually  paid  on  a  piecework  basis  and  most  have 
annual   incomes  well   below  the  national   poverty  level  (Chin, 
1984).     Babies  born  to  migrant  workers  suffer  a  25%  higher 
Infant  mortality  rat©  than  the  general  population  and 
malnutrition  among  migrant  children  is   10  times  higher  than  the 
national   rate  (Florida   Impact,  1983). 

Estimates  on  the  number  of  children  who  work  with  their 
families  harvesting  crops  across  America  range  from  800,000 
(Florida   Impact,    1983)  to  more  than  one  million  (Malone,  1979). 
Migrant  children  have  been  called  the  most  educationally 
disadvantaged  group  of  youngsters  in  the  United  States 
(Laughlin,   1980).     Below  average  academic  achievement  has  been 
found  to  characterize  the  educational  profiles  of  approximately 
8090  of  the  migrant  students  studied  (Hinojosa  &  Miller,  1984; 
Johnson,    1985;   Piaz,    1985;  Springstead,    1981).     Cardenas  (1976) 
reported  that  at  least  20%  of  the  migrant  students  he  studied 
had  never  started  school.     This  finding  is  supported  by  Ch1n 
(1984)  who  noted  that  often,   migrant  children  work  in  the  fields 
rather  than  attend  school    in  order  to  contribute  to  the  family 
income . 

Accordirig  to  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
(1978),  the  average  child  of  non-farm  working  parents  has  a  96% 
chance  of  entering  the  ninth  grade  and  an  80%  chance  of  entering 
the  twelfth  grade.     ^n  comparison,  the  child  of  a  migrant  farm 
worker  has  only  a  40%  chance  of  entering  the  ninth  grade  and  an 
11%  chance  of  entering  grade  twelve.     Rollason  (1985)  and 
Ogletree  and  Janick  (1982)  report  that  approximately  90%  of  the 
migrant  students  they  studied  failed  to  finish  high  school. 
Predictors  of  drop  out  behavior  among  individuals  in  the  general 
population  characterize  the  migrant  child's  social  and  academic 
experience.     Compounding  the  negative  influences  of  low  income, 
large  family  size,   less  educated  parents,   minority  status,  and 

school   fi^ilure  is  the  migrant  life  style  with  its  continuous 
disruptions  in  schooling  and  resultant  loss  of  instruction  time 
(Garza,  1982)- 

Mobility  has  been  identified  as  the  dominant  influence  on 
the  migrant  child's  school  achievement  with  lower  achieving 
migrant  students  being   found  to  have  been  more  mobile  than  their 
higher  achieving  counterparts  (Chin,    1984;    Interstate  Migrant 
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Education  Council,    1985;  New  York  State  Education  Department, 
1968;   Plato,    1984),     As  reported  by  Nelk©n  and  Gallo  f1978), 
migrant  students  indicated  that  the  frequent  moving  adversely 
affected  their  relationships  with  potential  friends  and  made  it 
difficult  to  keep  current  with  school  requirements 

Handicapped  migrant  students  face  even  more  significant 
educational  challenges.     A  surprising   lack  of  data  concerning 
those  individuals  is  indicative  of  the  failure  to  identify  and 
serve  migrant  students  in  need  of  special  education.  Sarresi 
(1982)  points  out  four  possible  explanations  to  account  for  the 
failure  to  identify  the  special  education  needs  of  migrant 
students .     These  include: 

1.  Many  migrant  handicapped  children  are  never  enrolled  in 
school  or  are  allowed  to  drop  out  early  by  their  parents. 

2.  Teachers  do  not  become  familiar  with  the  migrant  child's 
needs , 

3.  Once  mobile  handicapped  children  are  referred  for 
assessment,   they  may  move  before  the  process  is  completed. 

4.  The  c  Iture  and  language  of  some  migrant  students  may  cause 
difficulties  in  accurate  diagnosis. 

Further  barriers  impede  special  education  service  delivery 
to  migrani:  students  if  and  when  these  individuals  are 
identified.     Major  areas  of  difficulty  are  school  record 
transfer  and  compatibility,   interstate  discrepi^ncies  in  special 
education  ellgibilty  requirements,  and  limited  program  options 
(8arressi,    1982;  Hunter  &  Perry,    1980).     Yss'3ldyke,  Thurlow, 
Graden,   Wesson,  Algozzine,   &  Deno  (1983)   report  that  typically 
it  is  the  persistence  of  a  teacher  that  results  in  a  student 
receiving  special  education  services,     A  substantial  need  exists 
for  trained  special  educators  to  assume  advocacy  roles  in 
ensuring  that  migrant  students  with  handicaps  receive  the 
education  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.     The  following 
training  program  is  designed  to  address  this  need. 

Method 

Project  Participants 

Participants  selected  for  the  project  are  required  to  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  education,  work  in  a  rural  area  of  central 
Florida,  and  teach  migrant  students  who  are  mild  to  mjderately 
handicapped.     Thirty  teachers,   representing  pre-school  chrough 
the  secondary  grades  are  included  in  the  program.     The  majority 
of  participants  work  within  one  of  two* counties  in  west  central 
Florida.     Both  counties  have  a  large  migrant  population  for 
harvesting  strawberries  and  citrus. 

Participants  are  recruited  by  contact ing  d  i rectors  of 
special   educat  ion ,   directors  and  coordinators  of  migrant 
education,   and  principals  of  schools  located  in  rural  a-*eas 
having  large  migrant  populations.     In  addition,  project  staff 
work  with  program  staff  from  university  departments  including 
special   education,   ESL-muIti  culture^*,   and  anthropology,  to 
disseminate  information  and  recruit  perspective  participants 
into  the  program- 
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Course  of  Study 

The  training  program  1s  designed  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  needed  competencies  for  effectively  serving  mi'd  and 
moderately  handicapped  migrant  students  In  varying 
exceptionalities.     The  program^  thet efore,   consists  of  courses 
required  for  state  certification  In  varying  exceptionalities, 
which  are  modified  to  Include  competencies  in  migrant 
education.     The  participants  are  required  to  take  the  modified 
special  education  courses  In  addition  to  courses  In  related 
areas  that  enhance  their  knowledge  and  effectiveness  regarding 
the  target  population.     Besides  academic  courses,  participants 
are  required  to  complete  a  3  hour  practicum  experience  in  their 
own  Job  setting  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  project 
staff. 

The  special  education  courses  are  delivered  at  off  campus 
sites  to  better  serve  teachers  In  rural  areas.     One  course  per 
semester  1s  delivered  in  each  of  the  counties  with  classes 
meeting  one  evening  per  week. 

Course  Cwitent 

The  course  content  Is  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
handicapped  migrant  students  in  rural  areas .     This  popul ation 
receives  little  attention  in  the  literature  and  few  programs 
address  Issues  related  to  curriculum  development  for  migrant 
handicapped  students  (Salend,  Michael,  &  Taylor,   1984).  The 
project,  therefore,  includes  competencies  having  high  face 
validity  as  well  as  other  competencies  that  are  being  tested 
through  field  based  research. 

Course  content  Is  divided  Into  three  areas  of  competency 
development  Including;  assessment,   intervention,  and  cultural 
understatiding *     A  discussion  of  each  of  these  areas  provides  the 
reader  with  an  understanding  of  the  rationale  for  the  content  as 
well  as  the  modifications  needed  to  make  the  content  appropriate 
to  the  migrant  rural  handicapped  population. 

Assessment .     Assessment  Is  critical  to  the  academic 
instruction  and  vocational  development  of  each  handicapped 
student.     This  statement  Is  especially  applicable  to  handircipped 
migrant  students.     These  students  spend  less  time  1n  55Chool  than 
do  their  non  migrant  counterparts  and  thus  time  5f^ent  in 
instruction  Is  particularly  critical.     Teachers  must  assess 
academic  performance  quickly  and  accur^Jtely  so  students  can  be 
placed  at  the  appropriate  Instructional   level  with  minimal  loss 
of  Instructional  time.     Toward  this  end,   teachers  are  provided 
skills  in  curriculum  based  assessment,   behavioral  assessment, 
cr iter ion  referenced  testing ,  and  vocational  Interest 
inventories.     Use  of  curriculum  based  assessment  and  strategies 
in  precision  teaching,  provides  the  teachers  with  skills  for 
monitoring  student  progress  daily.     This  enables  the  teachers  to 
assure  the  appropriateness  of  the  academic  skills  as  well  as 
determine  the  needed  modifications  in  Instruction. 

Teachers  dre  also  provided  skills  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Migrant  Record  Transfer  System  (MRTS) .     Thn  MRTS  contains  a  list 
of  curriculum  areas  for  which  instruction  is  provided  and  1s 
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also  used  to  track  migrant  students  as  they  move  from  school  to 
school-      It   provides  an  excellent  means  for  transferring 
v^aluable  information,  which  may  be  used  at  the  receiving  school 
of  the  handicapped  migrant  student.     This  information  enables 
the  receiving  teacher  to  quickly  place  the  student  in  material 
relevant  to  his  or  her  academic  ability  and  the  student  avoids 
the  frustration  of  endless  re-evaluations. 

Intervention  >     The  relevance  of   indiviaual i red 
instruction  ^  adaptation  of  instruction ,   and  mod  if i cat  ion  of 
materials  is  necessary  in  all  programming  for  mild  to  moderately 
handicapped  individuals  (Polloway,  Patton,  Payne,  &  Payne, 
1989).     The  teachers  are  instructed  to  utilize  each  of  these 
skill  areas  and  to  incorporate  them  into  each  students  daily 
plan . 

Transition  is  also  important  to  the  success  of  each 
handicapped  student.     The  teachers  are  taught  how  to  effectively 
utilize  the  essential  components  of  transition  including;  Job 
seeking^  Job  retention^  personal  adjustment,   utilization  of 
community  resources  that  provide  service  to  the  handicapped,  and 
identification  of  funding  sources  that  support  training  for 
handicapped  migrant  students*     These  skills  provide  the  teachers 
with  ability  to  assist  students  in  obtaining  future  training  or 
for  entering  the  work  force. 

Cm 1 tura 1  understanding .     Because  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  middle  class  Caucasians  with  little  training  in  the 
Hispanic  culture  (which  constitutes  the  majority  cf  the  migrant 
students  in  central  Florida),  teacher  trainees  are  provided  a 
six  hour  training  module.     This  module  provides  the  teachers 
with  an  historical  perspective  of  the  migrant  population, 
portrayal  of  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  migrant 
families^  awareness  activities,  and  customs  and  mores  of  the 
Hispanic  culture. 

Cofiipet  enc  1  es 

Twenty  five  competencies  are  included   in  the  rural  migrant 
program-     These  competencies  are  listed  below. 

1-     Develop  lEP's  for  migrant  handicapped  students. 
2.     Maintain  performance  records  of  migrant  handicapped 
students . 

3-     Monitor   instructional  programs  in  all   training  areas, 
4 .     Consu  1 1  with  other  teacf  ^.^s  regarding   1nstr»ucr ional 

strategies  and  materials  for  enhancing  academi  c  performance . 
5  .     Reinforce  migrant  handicapped  students  for  po*j  it  i  ve  academic 

behavior . 

6.  Adapt  or  construct  materials  for  use  with  migr^^^nt 
hand i capped  students . 

7.  Adjust  instructional  programs  based  on  feedback  information. 
8-     Organize  classroom  for  maximizing  learning  by  considering 

schedules,   seating  arrangements,   and  learning  activity 
centers . 

9.     Use  task  analysis  for  identifying  the  sequence  of 
1nst  ruction . 
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10,   Participate   1n  transition  programming  activities  {e.g,  from 
school    to  vocational  training  or  employment) . 

11-    Implement  career  educational  activities  relevant  to  the 
migrant  handicapped  student. 

12.  Provide  feedback  to  the  handicapped  migrant  student 
regarding  changes   in  performance* 

13.  Provide  instructional  strategies  for  integrating  the 
handicapped  migrant  student  with  non handicapped  student:^, 

14.  Implement  strategies  for  managing  conduct  behavior  of 
migrant  handicapped  students . 

15.  Adjust  strategies  for  managing  behavior  based  on  feedback 
1 nf ormatlon , 

16.  Reinforce  migrant  handicapped  students  for  positive  social 
behavior. 

17.  Assess  academic  performance  of  the  migrant  handicapped 
student . 

18.  Assist  parents  in  effectively  working  with  their  own  migrant 
handicapped  children . 

19.  Facilitate  Interaction  with  community  agencies  that  provide 
services  to  migrant  handicapped  youth  and  families- 

20.  Explain  the  legale  medical r  and  educational  terms  regarding 
the  migrant  population. 

21.  Assist  families  with  the  medical  and  dental  needs  of  migrant 
chl 1 dren . 

22.  Participate  with  the  school  based  assistance  team  in 
Identifying  the  needs  of  the  migrant  handicapped  student- 

23-  Facilitate  the  transfer  of  records  of  migrant  handicapped 
students . 

24.  Use  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  for 
monitoring  educational  programs. 

25.  Provide  other  nonhandicapped  students  with  an  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  migrant  handicapped  students. 

Pr^ram  Evaluation 

The  effectiveness  of  the  training  prcgram  Is  evaluated 
through  Q--sort  methodology  coupled  with  frequency  data.     For  the 
first  class  meeting,  the  teachers  are  required  to  complete  a 
Real  Proficiency  Q-Sort  and  an  Ideal  Proficiency  Q-Sort  (Joyce  & 
Wienke,    1988).      For  the  real  Q-sort ,  the  Individual   ranks  his  or 
her  perceived  proficiency  on  the  project's  25  training 
competencies  by  sorting  them  Into  a  matrix  of  boxes  arranged  In 
a  normal  distribution  progressing  from  the  "least  proficient"  to 
the  •'most  prof  ic  lent .       After  completing  the  real  Q-sort ,  the 
teachers  complete  the  ideal  Q-sort.     The  directions  for  the 
Ideal   matrix  are  similar  to  the  real  matrix  except  teachers  rate 
their   ideal   level  of  proficiency,  as  opposed  to  their  real 
level,   for  each  competency. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  t ra Ining  program  is  determined  by 
the  generalization  of  acquired  academic  knowledge  to 
implementation  of  the  knowledge  in  the  actual  classroom 
setting.     Teachers,  therefore,  are  required  to  keep  frequency 
data  regarding  which  of  the  25  competencies  they  apply  in  their 
classroom  and  the  number  of  times  each  competency  Is  used.  This 
information  is  recorded  daily  by  the  teacher  on  a  Data  Catcher 
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Form.     The  Data  Catcher  lists  all   25  competencies,  time 
Intervals,  and  days  of  the  week.     The  teachers  are  required  to 
self  record  for  two,  half  hour  Intervals  per  day. 

Upon  completion  of  the  training  program,   participants  are 
readmlnlstered  both  Q-sorts,     To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ^raining  program,  correlations  between  the  pre  and  post 
sorts  for  each  teacher ^s  real  and  Ideal  sorts  are  calculated. 
The  direction  and  degree  of  change  Indicates  whether  the 
Instruction  Is  effective  In  changing  the  real  self,  the  Ideal 
self,  or  both  the  real  and  Ideal  selves  (Joyce,  Wellington, 
Sloom,   Wienke,  &  Platte  1988).     In  addition,  correlations 
between  the  frequency  data  and  the  Q-sorts  are  made  to  Identify 
the  relationship  between  frequency  and  changes  In  the 
participants'  real  and  Idea!  proficiencies. 

In  conclusion,  the  Handicapped  Migrant  Student  Program  1^ 
funded  through  a  rural  personnel  preparation  grant  under  the 
Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services.     The  funds  are  used  for  training 
teachers  In  competencies  regarding  handicapped  migrant  education 
over  a  three  year  period. 
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BSBBTING  NEEDS  WITH  SCARCE  RESOURCES: 

coBsiiUNrnr  network  buildino  por  low-incidence  conditions 

Introdnction 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  ten  percent  of  all  children  and  youth  have  a 
chronic  Illness  or  disability.  These  children  and  their  families  have  a  special 
set  of  needs  ivhlch  require  the  involvement  of  many  agencies  and  programs 
In  their  community.  Families  must  cope  with  challenges  in  obtaining 
appropriate  and  available  services*  adequate  financing  of  care.  emcUonal 
adjustment*  dian^ng  fan?lly  dynamics  as  well  as  a  definition  of  their  ^lace  in 
the  community^.  Such  challenges  often  require  the  assistance  of  outside 
agencies  as  well  as  community  planning  for  special  services  and  needs. 

Because  these  children  have  special  needs,  the  services  they  require  must 
be  obtained  from  different  agencies  including  the  child's  primary  health 
care  provider,  medic^  specialist  school,  cotmty  social  services,  advocacy 
organizations  and  other  community  groups.  Fragmentation  and  duplication 
can  develop,  with  families  cau^t  in  the  middle.  Cooperation  among 
representatives  firom  the  key  community  agencies  could  be  beneficial  to  the 
commimity,  family  and  child. 

In  October  1983,  Pathfinder  was  awarded  a  competitive  grant  fmm  the 
Division  (Bureau)  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  category  of  Special  Projects  of  Regional  and 
National  Significance  (SPRANS).  The  grant  was  awarded  to  Patliflnder  for 
the  development  of  a  community  network  model  for  children  with  chronic 
health  conditions  and  their  familfes.  The  demonstration  projects  were 
located  in  the  \flnnesota  communities  of  Albert  Lea  and  Austin  and  in  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin.  Specific  activities  included  task  force  development, 
community  needs  assessment  implementa^^lon,  development  of  an  action 
plan  and  evaluation  of  the  local  network. 

The  model  is  based  on  four  key  assumptions: 

•Children  with  chronic  health  conditions  and  their  families  face  a  comn^  -  m 
set  of  problems,  regardless  of  the  specific  condition  or  disability; 

•Services  for  these  children  and  their  families  can  be  improved  by 
enhancing  cooperation  among  existing  health,  school  and  community 
programs,  rather  than  creating  new  programs; 
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•Community  network  building  can  be  best  facilitatea  if  the  network  is  begun 
at  the  community  level:  and 

•  Community  network  building  for  these  children  and  their  families  will  be 
most  eflfecttve  if  parents  are  involved  in  network  planning  and  service 
development. 

pathflxtder  Community  Netwoi^ 

Anyone  can  initiate  a  community  support  network.  Interagency 
collaboration  is  not  a  new  concept;  it  has  been  utilized  to  plan  and  deliver 
services  in  the  health,  education,  social  service  and  voluntary  sector. 
Pathfinder  took  this  familiar  ccmcept  and  developed  a  tmique  model  for  a 
specific  population:  children  with  chronic  illness  or  disability.  Services  for 
these  children,  especially  in  rural  communities  with  low  incidence 
conditions,  can  be  fragmented  and  incomplete.  Agencies  tend  to  plan 
services  for  these  children  according  to  the  disability  and  the  current 
population.  Long  range  planning  and  systems  change  rarely  occurs. 

Pathfinder  beUeves  that  community  service  planning  and  delivery  for 
children  with  chronic  health  conditions  can  occur  if  this  population  is 
perceived  to  have  a  common  set  of  problems,  regardless  of  the  specific 
condition  or  disability.  The  community  can  then  enhance  the  current 
service  system  to  accommodate  these  special  needs.  Hie  population,  which 
if  identified  by  disability,  seems  very  small:  grouping  the  children  makes 
the  planning  efibrt  seem  more  workable. 

The  Pathfinder  community  network  model  also  utilizes  the  concept  that  the 
effort  works  well  if  initiated  and  maintained  informally  at  the  community 
level.  The  "formal  Informality"  of  the  local  structure  us  a  positive  for  long 
range  efficacy  of  the  model. 

Parents  are  the  key  to  the  Pathfinder  community  networit  model.  Although 
it  was  often  difficult  to  solicit  and  maintain  parent  participation,  their  input 
was  essential  in  both  needs  identification  and  systems  planning. 

The  commvmity  network  model  is  firmly  based  on  the  belief  that  flexibility  is 
essential,  and  each  community  will  develop  a  unique  system  to  network 
services.  The  key  is  the  development  of  common  commitment  to  the 
population  and  a  v^llingness  to  try  something  new. 

PHAmONE:  Formation  Of  The  Local  Task  Force 

Development  of  a  community  network  is  a  structured,  consecutive  process. 
Working  relationships  must  be  developed  among  the  parties  involved  and 
these  relationships  must  be  based  on  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 
Ultimately,  the  formation  of  the  local  task  force  is  catalyzed  by  the 
perception  of  problems  and  a  shared  need  to  fin  i  solutions  to  those 
problems. 
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Pathfinder  structured  the  development  of  the  community  network  around 
an  outside  facilitator;  Pathfinder  served  as  the  facilitator/consultant  for  both 
networks.  An  cmtsHie  facilitator  can  be  a  valuable  asset  ir.  providing 
important  feedback  to  the  group  and  objectively  critiquing  activities  and 
ideas.  This  person  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  the  initial  group 
together,  coordinating  the  needs  assessment  and  structuring  the  action 
plan. 

An  Initiai  meeting  should  be  called  to  bring  key  participants  together.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  help  key  participants  become  acquainted  and 
mmliiarlze  themseWes  with  other  programs  and  services,  to  liUroduce  the 
concept  of  commiuiity  network  development  and  to  identify  common 
prt^lems.  The  questions  of  group  mission,  purpose  and  leadership  are  best 
dealt  with  after  the  needs  assessment  step. 

The  main  function  of  leadership  In  a  commimlty  network  task  force  is  to 
ensure  that  the  tasks  necessary  to  plan  and  cany  out  ihe  group's  goals  are 
accompli^ed.  This  leadership  responsibility  may  be  undertaken  by  one 
Individual  or  shared     several  members. 

Team  members  usually  become  more  involved  and  committed  to  the  work  of 
the  group  when  leadership  functions  are  shared  by  the  leader  with  group 
members.  An  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  task  force 
chairperson(s)  and  subcommittee  chairpersons,  can  function  as  a  governing 
board  for  the  Task  Force. 

In  order  to  determine  the  needs  and  resources  for  children  with  chronic 
health  conditions  and  their  families,  the  task  force  must  agree  on  the  target 
population  and  the  geographic  area  (community). 

Definitiaii  of  Community 

A  "commimlty"  can  be  defined  in  many  ways.  Each  professional  organization 
has  different  geographical  botmdaries  in  which  it  delivers  services. 
Education  ml^t  have  a  city-wide  school  district  public  health  and  social 
services  a  county-wide  population,  and  a  voluntary  organization  a  multi- 
coimty  constituency.  Each  local  task  force  must  agree  upon  a  common  area 
for  its  fimctioning.  In  its  demonstration  projects.  Pathfinder  defines  the 
commimlty  as  the  geo^phlc  area  in  which  FAMILIES  receive  services,  i.e.. 
their  health  care  provider,  school,  shopping  and  emplo3mient.  This  allows 
flexible  boundaries  which  cross  traditional  catchment  areas  and  reduces 
turf-guarding  among  the  professionals  involved. 

Target  Popnlatioa 

A  definition  of  the  target  population  also  needs  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  task  force  participants.  Pathfinder  developed  the  following  definition  for 
use  in  the  local  demonstration  projects  In  Miruiesota  and  Wisconsin: 
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A  chrome  health  condition  is  defined  as  an  illness  or  disability  which 
necessitates  that  a  child,  aged  0-21  years,  receive  individually 
planned  services  for  an  extended  time. 

ABseumtnt  of  Needs  and  Resor  *^ 

Once  the  target  population  and  aie  community  have  been  defined  the  first 
activity  (tf  the  task  force  should  be  to  conduct  a  community  assessment  of 
current  resources  and  needs.  The  format  iidilch  was  used  by  Pathfinder  and 
devdoped  witii  the  a^lstance  of  evaluation  consultants  is  a  key  injonrvant 
approadi  to  assess  cunent  perceptions  of  resource  availability,  resource 
quality  and  prioritization  of  needed  changes. 

The  community  needs  assessment  will  provide  the  Task  Force  with  a  list  of 
needs  and  resources.  The  Task  Fbrce  can  then  set  goals  and  priorities  for 
action.  Planning  strategies  to  accomplish  these  goals  is  the  next  step. 
Tasks  for  carrying  out  the  strategies  should  be  clearly  defined  and  assigned 
to  subcommittees  composed  of  persons  ^o  have  a  particular  interest  or 
expertise  in  an  issue. 

Netvmk  Daretopment  Strat^es 

The  following  are  examples  of  various  strategies  used  by  the  Pathfinder 
demonstration  proja:ts  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  These  strategies 
Include: 

•  Interagency  Collaboration 

•  Parent  Group  Development 

•  Educational  Programs 

•  Resource  Development 

•Interagencv  Collaboration 

Working  relationships  based  on  imderstanding  and  mutual  respect  are  the 
basis  of  a  successful  network.  Issues  of  territoriality,  responsibility, 
competition  and  costs  are  very  real  and  need  to  be  addressed.  Pathfinder 
deii.onstration  project  Interagency  collaboration  was  based  on  informal 
linkages  and  person/position-based  rather  than  agency-based  sharing. 
Cooperative  agreements  were  not  developed;  this  allowed  Pathfinder 
activities  to  be  viewed  as  an  informal  structure  which  did  not  add  a  new 
agency  to  the  local  mix. 

Example: 

In  one  of  the  southern  Minnesota  communities,  public  health 
nurses  (supplying  school  nurse  activities  for  local  school 
districts),  Uie  district  special  education  coordinator,  and 
interested  parents  worked  together  to  design  a  school  nurse 
schedule,  dartflcation  of  the  school  nurse  role  and  a  protocol  for 
management  of  the  student  with  diabetes. 
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•Parent  Group  Development 

A  parent  support  group  or  parent  advocacy  group  may  be  part  of  a 
community  network  effort  It  may  be  one  solution  to  an  area  where  parents 
are  seeking  mutual  support  or  are  advocating  for  services. 

Parents  of  children  with  diabetes  and  the  social  services 
director  at  the  local  hospital  formed  a  support  group  in  one  of 
the  Pathfinder  demonstration  projects.  The  addition  of  the 
health  professional  to  the  group  Increased  their  ability  to 
network  with  other  support  groups,  provided  free  meeting 
space  and  access  to  hospital  resources,  and  increased  the 
group's  ability  to  recruit  new  members. 

•Educational  Programs 

A  workshop  geared  toward  health  professionals,  school  personnel, 
community  agency  staff  and  parents  is  a  useful  networking  tool  Workshops 
bring  people  together  to  share  information  and  Ideas.  For  these  reasons,  a 
workshop  is  also  a  good  way  to  initiate  a  network.  It  can  provide  an 
atmosphere  for  collaboration  toward  a  common  goal  and  a  forum  to  carry  it 
out 

Example: 

Each  of  the  demonstration  communities  sponsored  educational 
workshops  for  professionals  and  parents  on  issues  for  families  of 
children  with  chronic  health  conditions  and  the  professionals 
that  serve  them.  The  workshops  brought  together  those  who 
were  participating  In  the  network  demonstration  project  with 
other  parents  and  professionals  in  the  region.  It  also  proved  to 
be  an  effective  way  to  solidify  and  advertise  Pathfinder  Task 
Force  activities. 

Collaborative  efforts  between  agencies  can  produce  valuable  resources  for 
children  with  chronic  health  conditions,  their  families  and  the  professionals 
that  serve  them.  The  specific  resource(s)  will  depend  on  the  Identified 
need  and  the  resources  of  the  cooperating  agencies.  With  in-kind 
contributions  firom  individuals /agencies  working  on  the  development  of  the 
resource,  a  quality  product  can  be  developed  with  limited  funding. 

Pathfinder,  in  cooperation  with  the  School  Nurse  Organization  of 
Minnesota  (SNOM),  Gillette  Children's  Hospital  and  the 
Miimesota  Department  of  Health  developed  a  manual  for  those 
working  with  children  with  chronic  Illness  or  disability  in  the 
school  setting.  Authors  contributed  their  chapters  without 
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reimbursement  and  the  state  health  department  provided 
illustrations  and  printed  a  limited  number  of  free  copies.  The 
manual.  Managing  The  Stiuient  with  a  Chwnic  Health  Condition: 
A  Practical  Gttide  fbr  School  Personnel  is  cunrently  being 
distributed  by  Pathfinder  for  $19.95.  Over  1000  copies  of  the 
first  edition  were  sold  nationally  and  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health  distributed  a  free  manual  to  each  school  district  and 
county  public  health  nurse  agency  in  Minnesota. 


An  evaluation  of  the  community  network  process  is  essential  to  obtain 
information  on  how  well  the  local  network  functions  and  whether  the  group 
activities  have  made  any  impact  on  diildren  with  chronic  health  conditions. 
Pathfinder  contracted  with  an  outside  consultant  to  independently  evaluate 
conmiunity  network  model  development  in  each  of  the  demonstration 
projects.  The  e^^uatlon  demonstrated  that  the  local  Pathfinder  task  force 
had  become  a  'presence"  in  each  conmiunity.  Task  force  members  felt  that 
Pathfinder  activities  had  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  community.  More 
importantly,  each  local  group  made  the  decision  to  continue  beyond  the 
funding  period  of  the  Pathfinder  grant.  Each  had  become  a  self-sustaining 
entity  in  their  community  structure. 

COWCUJ8IOW8 

The  development  of  a  community  network  to  improve  services  for  children 
with  chronic  health  conditions  and  their  families  takes  planning, 
commitment,  enthusiasm  and  interest.  The  key  Ingredients  for  the 
development  of  a  successfiil  netwoik  are: 

•  cooperative  working  relationships  l)etween  individuals  and 
agencies: 

•  a  formal  needs  identification  process; 

•  leadership  development  in  the  task  force  and  its 
subcommittees: 

•  realistic  funding  for  projects  to  meet  the  identified  needs;  and 

•  dear  and  open  communication. 


A  comprehensive  description  of  the  process  of  developing  the  Pathfinder 
community  networks  can  be  found  in  the  manual.  Guidelines  Fmm 
Patf\finder:  How  Tb  Develx^  A  Commuity  Network.  The  manual  contains 
general  principles  as  well  as  a  step-by-step  process  for  creating  a  network  in 
any  commimi^.  Guidelines  from  Pathfinder  is  available  from  Pathfinder  at 
the  above  address. 


Wilbur  F,  Kalinke 
P.O.  BOX  A32 
Wausau,  WI  54402 


PREVENTING  DROPOUT  RUNAWAYS* 


Dropout  prevention  Is  not  an  unusual  focus  In  all  schools,  urban  and  rural, 
but  develoolnj;  dropout  prevention  methods  and  materials  based  on  national 
interviews  of  dropout  runaways  is  a  different  approach # 

This  At-Risk  or  Low^Incidence  population  affects  our  national  security  and 
econofoic  strength.  They  might  be  labled  The  Distracted  Ones.  They  have  a  difficult 
time  concentrating  in  a  typical  classroom  situation  as  they  are  distracted  by 
concerns  for  events  that  happened  before  they  left  honie  or  are  worried  about  what 
might  happen  when  they  leave  school.  Whether  female  or  male,  they  worry  about 
rape,  beatings,  suicide,  bondage,  verbal  abuse,  accidents,  illness,  hoiaelessness , 
AIDS,  family  fragmentation,  law  officers,  loneliness,  starvation,  re;1ection, 
prostitution,  drt^gs,  rage,  escape,  and  helplessness.  Their  threats  are  both 
external  and  internal. 

Their  cost  to  tte  nation  Is  fourfold.  (1)  They  drop  out  of  school  before  they 
learn  acceptable  marketable  skills.  (2)  Their  potential  contributions  to  society 
are  lost.  (3)  They  resort  to  unacceptable  illegal  means  of  survival.  (4)  They 
drain  the  resources  of  educational,  social,  health,  and  correctional  agencies. 

Survival  Is  tteir  primary  goal.  They  will  take  whatever  action  is  needed,  as 
they  determine,  to  survive.  Only  if  education  In  school  Is  viewed  by  them  as  a 
high  priority  for  survival  will  they  sustain  concentration  and  block  their 
distractions.  The  direct^contact  educators  make  the  difference. 

Youth  In  crisis  uiuler  extreme  real  or  perceived  stress  make  choices, 
tradeoffs,  when  they  perceive  danger.  They  submit,  withdraw.  Ignore,  retaliate, 
get  help,  or  commit  suicide. 

While  success  cannot  be  assured  for  the  survival,  happiness,  and  productivity 
of  all  potential  or  real  dropout  runaways,  success  can  be  within  the  reach  of  far 
more  of  The  Distracted  Ones  than  at  present* 

Educators  wHo^  w^jihto  be  effective  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
danger,  the  youth,  thei r\;hoices,  the  warning  signs,  preventive  techniques,  and 
remedial  actions.  \  ^.^^^^^^ 

Based  on  my  travels  naw^nwldeJ;-flr^nterview  dropout  runnaways  who  had 
survived,  they  have  much  in  coSmon  even  thougti  each  case  is  unique. 

Common  characteristics  found  in  mv  interviews  were  that  they: 

1)  typically  drop  out  and  run  away  at  age  fourteen;  an  age  when  they  can't 
tolerate  their  situation  any  more  and  they  can  work  out  a  plan  that  makes  it 
possible  to  escape  (they  made  earlier  attempts  that  failed  because  of  size, 
appearance,  money,  direction,  and  experience), 

2)  have  survival  for  the  moment  as  their  primary  instinctive  goal  (they  are 
motivated  to  live  without  torture), 

3)  are  creatively  l^iLelllgenL  in  working  out  a  plan  that  works  to  run  away 
and  to  keep  surviving, 

4)  are  handicapped  educationally  whether  due  to  birth,  accident  or 
envi  ronment , 

5)  achieved  in  school  average  or  better  throv^h  grade  three  after  which 
grades  fluctuated  downward, 

6)  had  good  relations  with  teachers  until  grades  dropped,  absenteeism 
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Increased,  and  conflicts  were  personalized, 

7)  felt  they  had  no  one  to  turn  to  for  open  discussions  of  feelings  and 
problems,  much  less  help  (even  their  peer  group  deserted  unless  they  also  planned 
escape), 

8)  had  one  or  more  reasons  to  iscape,  such  as  beatings,  rape,  isolation, 
being  locked  in  a  room,  starvation,  thirst,  vetbal  attacks,  attempted  killing, 

9)  are  detertiined,  energetic,  tough  fighters  who  make  their  own  rules  to 
survive, 

10)  were  called  rebellious,  antisocial,  troublemakers,  no-good,  worthless  and 
rotten, 

11)  were  not  going  to  commit  suicide  even  though  they  had  thought  of  it, 

12)  mre  blamed  and  punished  from  early  ages  for  things  siblings  and  friends 

did, 

13)  were  capable  of  escaping  parents,  social  workers,  police,  and  private 
detectives, 

14)  were  willing  to  do  anything  to  survive,  such  as  live  on  the  street,  sleep 
sitting  up  anywhere,  beg,  sell  sex  and  drugs,  go  for  days  without  eating,  and  eat 
garbage, 

13)  are  accomplished  at  acting  happy,  sad,  angry,  innocent — whatever  will  fit 
the  situation, 

16)  listen  and  observe  well  for  survival  clues  (parents,  teachers,  and  other 
adults  often  criticized  them  for  lack  of  listening  to  them), 

17)  are  sensitive  to  the  feeling  of  otters  (are  charitable  when  possible  to 
others  in  need)  but  personal  survival  comes  first, 

18)  are  suspicious  of  motives  of  entrapment  or  of  do-gooders  who  have  hidden 
agei^as, 

19)  are  open,  honest  atrf  loyal  after  vou  gain  their  trust, 

20)  are  sufficiently  verbal  to  mask  otter  weaknesses, 

21)  are  able  to  switch  to  extremes  of  emotions  rapidly  if  situations  shift, 

22)  are  able  to  run  and  hide  for  safety, 

23)  appeared  to  have  learning  dlsablitles  in  school  which  preN'ented  the  use  of 
high  achievement  as  a  means  of  escape  (lacked  confidence  in  school  activities), 

24)  were  verbally  and  physically  kicked  by  everyone  as  they  started  sliding  so 
they  accelerated  to  the  bottom, 

25)  often  slept  restlessly  rc^ily  to  escape  (their  travel  bag  was  packed  ready 
to  go), 

26)  are  relatively  tealthy  under  tte  circumstances  in  that  their  bodies 
withstood  much  abuse.  Including  inadequate  diets  and  illnesses  without  doctors  or 
medication, 

27)  are  peace  loving,  wanting  a  world  without  violance  and  biasi 

28)  want  attention,  affection,  love  and  caring, 

29)  are  afraid  to  trust,  to  care,  to  love,  or  to  cry  in  public, 

30)  are  lonely,  defiant,  angry,  and  depressed, 

31)  are  afraid  that  their  experiences  might  affect  their  chances  for  the  type 
of  life  ttey  want  which  often  includes  marriage,  children,  peace  and  happiness, 

32)  experienced  broken  family  structures  and  multiple  community  moves  such  as 
associated  with  single  or  divorced  parents, 

33)  often  were  children  of  veterans, 

34)  perceived  conflicting  messages  and  -.-ctlons  from  agency  representatives 
proposing  to  be  of  assistance, 

35)  want  to  get  ahead,  to  prove  themselves  to  family  and  others,  will  take 
chances,  and  will  work  hard  (even  If  It  is  to  sell  drugs  or  sex)  to  succeed, 

36)  will  attempt  manipulation  and  deception  as  a  means  to  immediate  survival 
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ami  happin<^ss, 

37)  spend  money  as  fast  as  received  for  imfflediate  pleasures  as  tomorrow  may 
never  come, 

38)  cover  or  wlthstaral  pain  rather  than  seek  help, 

39)  are  from  all  areas  of  the  country,  and 

40)  are  fros  all  economic  backj^rounds* 

The  choices  fhese  youth  face  might  be  summarized  as  that  of  committins 
suicide,  submitting,  Ignoring,  withdrawing,  retaliating,  or  getting  help. 

Suicide  is  considered  by  most,  attempted  by  few,  but  ruled  out  as  not 
approplate  as  it  would  not  accoi^lish  an  improvement  but  might  seriously  upset 
loved  friends. 

Submitting  is  %ldom  considered «  They  seek  a  better  life.  They  don't  want  to 
give  In  to  a  life  of  beatings  ami  other  c^'uel  abuse. 

They  often  try  to  ignore  their  hurt  but  they  reach  a  limit  to  their 
tolerance. 

Retaliation  is  considered  but  they  prefer  peace  and  a  life  without  violence. 

Some  aren't  believed  and  are  punished  for  telling  a  lie.  For  some  help  is 
simply  another  form  of  cruelty,  not  a  solutioi.. 

Withdrawing  or  running  is  the  only  sensible  solution  for  them*  After  so  much 
pain  they  can  on  I::  concentrate  on  escaping,  getting  away  from  the  hurt. 

Youth  wno  may  run  away  give  increasing  levels  and  numbers  of  warning  signs 
which  may  not  be  noticed,  may  be  misinterpreted,  or  which  aay  not  receive 
appropriate  attention.  Transient  populations  create  added  problems  for  detection 
as  behavioral  baselines  are  often  missing. 

Changes  in  habits,  moods,  and  attitudes  provide  warning  signs.  Schools  that 
have  many  transients  and  move  staff  or  students  every  fifty  minutes  have  little 
structured  opportunities  to  spot  warning  signs.  It  is  as  Important  to  notice 
behavioral  changes  that  are  acceptable  as  well  as  those  that  are  unacceptable. 
Pleasing  actions  may  be  mcsking  inner  turmoil  or  may  be  a  planned  cover  for 
escape.  Unexpected  behavioral  changes  may  be  signals  that  a  decision  has  been  made 
to  pursue  a  plan  of  action.  That  plan  may  even  be  to  kill  the  oppressor. 

Observe  changes  within  short  periods  of  time  in  cleanliness,  clothing, 
movements,  eye  contact,  voice,  use  of  hands,  writing,  conversations,  eating, 
withdrawal,  weight,  alertness,  involvement,  health,  accidents,  achievement^ 
attendance,  and  concentration. 

Preventive  and  remedial  or  corrective  actions  should  start  anytin».  Although 
we  like  to  focus  on  starting  young,  at  birth  with  the  right  set  of  parents  and  the 
right  environment,  that  is  not  the  final  solution  for  all.  Even  if  a  child  got  off 
to  a  good  start,  situations  change  and  influence  each  person  differently •  An 
accident,  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  divorce,  alcohol,  drugs,  illness,  and  financial 
hardships  are  factors  that  could  trigger  the  need  for  help.  It  is  never  too  late. 
While  it  may  seem  easier  to  train  a  young  child  to  be  prepared  for  dealing  with 
life  aiKl  death  it  isn't  impossible  to  retrain  an  older  person.  It  may  actually  be 
easier  and  require  less  time.  The  key  word  may  be  readiness,  motivation,  or 
desire. 

Although  early  childhood  education  may  be  perceived  by  some  as  the  answer  to 
dropout  prevention,  early  childhood  education  cannot  anticipate  and  prepare  for 
every  contlnguency  nor  would  every  child  be  ready  to  learn  or  find  Che  learning 
meaningful.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  variables  affecting  the  life  of  a  child 
appear  to  be  ever  increasing.  Thus,  some  children  will  not  be  prepared  for  the 
critical  events  that  occur  Into  their  teens. 

Therefore,  educators  must  be  prepared  to  apply  remedial  and  corrective  action 
as  well  as  preventive  at  all  ages.  There  is  no  age  that  is  too  old  to  be  effective 
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IF  that  youth  Is  receptive  and  finds  the  learning  experiences  meaningful  to  effect 
the  desired  results  for  survival,  happiness,  and  productivity • 

Think  of  each  young  person  as  though  that  child  were  your  own.  Each  is  a 
fellow  human  who,  for  whatever  the  reason,  is  a  tls^bomb  just  ticking  away  until 
there  Is  an  explosion  or  implosion.  You  and  your  actions  might  make  the 
difference.  You  might  be  able  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  change.  Consider  the 
following  actions  as  your  contributions  to  saving  a  child: 

1)  fflodel  your  expectations  for  youth,  and  be  prepared  to  provide  a  model  for 
as  long  as  50%  of  their  age  (if  the  youth  is  16,  give  him  8  more  years  to  model 
for  lifetlo^  changes),  practice  consistent  controlled  behaviors, 

2)  avoid  conflicting  behaviors  by  modeling  those  that  are  desired,  with 
patience  and  suggestions  for  another  way, 

3)  recognize  that  antisocial  conflicts-inducing  behaviors  may  only  be  survival 
reactions  to  situations  that  remind  them  of  danger;  recognise  attempts  to 
manipulate  and  ask  why, 

4)  ask  them  about  their  life-threatening  experiences  so  that  you  might  avoid 
threatening  words,  actions  and  touching  and  so  you  might  structure  desensitization 
in  various  settings, 

5)  strive  for  mutual  understandings,  as  a  starter,  empathy  not  sympathy,  sr 
there  is  mutual  acceptence  of  humans  with  problems  and  burdens, 

6)  model  your  own  survival  achievement  skills  to  provide  a  feeling  of 
strength  and  security  on  which  t^^y  might  lean  when  needed,  (a  strong  older 
sibling,  parent,  or  grandparent  substitute), 

7)  help  them  unload  or  set  aside  their  fear  of  the  past,  or  of  the  night,  so 
they  can  concentrate  on  learning  for  survival  and  goals  of  enjoyment;  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  aostract  content  for  future  use  while  there  is  fear  of  the 
present,  future,  or  past, 

8)  use  achievement  as  a  path  to  escape,  to  happiness,  and  to  productivity  so 
they  can  concentrate  on  learning  and  not  on  abuse;  help  them  achieve  skills, 
knowledge  and  behaviors  as  weapons  for  achievement;  make  acquisition  a 
step-at-a-time  patii  lo  .'teaningful  escape, 

9)  act  as  a  manure  adult  who  knows  self  and  is  in  control  of  the  situation  so 
they  can  establish  faith  and  confidence  in  you, 

10)  analyze  and  know  yourself  well  physically,  intellectually,  and  emotionally 
and  practice  your  own  self-improvement  schedule  before  you  set  about  working  with 
another  on  self'-analysis  and  ImproveTOnt  schedules,  be  organized, 

11)  test  the  details  of  environmental  effects  on  their  nervous  system 
(variations  of  lighting,  touch,  food,  beverages,  sounds,  temperatures,  smells, 
space,  time,  and  positions  may  make  differences  for  which  accommodation  must  be 
found);  get  medical  and  dental  exams, 

12)  develop  a  comfort-zone  total  environment,  one  of  zero  threats,  to  build  a 
series  of  successful  experiences  (take  them  into  a  physical,  mental,  emotional 
non-threatening  artificial  situation,  if  necessary,  and  control  sights,  sound, 
smells,  temperature,  and  body  sensations), 

13)  talk  about  long-range  goals  until  they  start  expressing  dreams  and 
directions  which  can  then  be  broken  into  shorter  objectives  with  small  achievement 
steps;  accept  them  and  their  present  levpl  hh  a  base  on  which  together  you  lay  a 
building  stone  of  achievement  each  day, 

14)  talk  about  how  their  past  experiences  will  be  of  benefit  in  reaching  their 
goals;  they  are  successful  survivors  who  can  now  put  those  experiences  to  use  for 
they  know  much  about  the  extremes  of  human  emotions  on  which  to  build;  don't 
criticize  or  condemn  the  past  people  or  events,  move  onward  to  a  better  life, 

15)  develop  non-threatening  individualized  approches  to  checking  their  levels 
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of  comorehension,  raemory,  transfer,  and  receptivity  of  messages;  find  deficit 
areas  and  help  them  develop  coping,  cofapensatlng»  or  concentrating  strategies  that 
work  for  them, 

16)  talk  about  how  most  of  us  want  to  conceal  any  inadequacies  or  lack  of 
understanding  and  how  tl^y  might  help  us  develop  to  our  mutual  benefit;  help  there 
feel  lass  threatened  in  sharing  their  lack  of  understanding  and  problems  in 
learning, 

17)  talk  about,  model,  and  practice  together  listening  techniques  and  how  they 
might  be  used  by  them  to  increase  their  survival,  well-being,  and  productivity, 

18)  talk  about,  model,  and  practice  listening  techniques  and  their  benefits, 

19)  recognize  that  concentration  on  learning  for  long-term  goals  can  only 
follow  a  reduction  in  fear  of  life-threatening  situaticms;  reduce  one  fear  and  add 
one  bit  of  knowledge  or  skill  one  day  at  a  time, 

20)  recognize  that  their  belief  in  you  must  be  earned  by  proving  that  you  do 
have  something  to  offer  which  will  have  power  over  their  abusive  situations;  be 
able  to  offer  proof, 

21)  identify  the  talent  and  creativeness  that  they  developed  in  managing  to 
survive  and  mutually  explore  how  it  might  be  used  for  gain  as  well  as  for 
preservation;  coopliment  their  resourcefulness  and  utilize  those  knowledges  and 
skills  for  tranfer  learning, 

22)  recognize  that  any  purpose  or  reason  that  you  express  for  their 
improvement  is  yours  and  not  theirs;  until  they  express  purpose  or  reason  for 
engaging  in  an  activity,  you  are  wasting  time  and  energy, 

23)  provide  consulting  help  in  finding  alternatives  to  the  problem  situations 
no  matter  how  large  or  small  (problem  solving  and  dec\slon-making  skills  are  vital 
to  survival  and  well-being);  target  one  success  each  day, 

24)  use  an  equal  partnership  approach  for  mutual  benefit,  a  win-win 
relationship,  so  that  you  avoid  thoughts  of  force,  constraint,  or  power  which  is 
countered  until  It  explodes  or  implodes;  cool  it, 

25)  leave  constraint,  force  or  threats  to  police  or  the  courts,  that  is  their 
role, 

26)  practice  genuine  airf  sincere  complimenting  and  praising  for  they  are 
fantastic  survivors  of  a  jungle  you  may  never  wish  to  experience;  don't  be  a  phony 
and  dont  be  condescending, 

27)  practice  asking  them  for  assistance  In  areas  in  which  you  wish  to  Improve; 
strive  for  mutual  trust  and  respect;  each  person  must  try  to  accept  the  other  at 
their  level  of  accomplishment  and  help  develop  from  there, 

28)  ask  for  and  accept  criticism  in  areas  in  which  you  offend  or  hurt  them  and 
ask  them  to  help  you  find  another  way,  offer  reciprocity  help  for  mutual  benefits 
as  well  as  for  consequences, 

29)  share  when  you  have  an  off-day,  apollgize  when  you  err,  and  you  will 
develop  mutual  carlnf'  and  understanding  (benefits  and  consequences  are  mutual), 

30)  look  for  solutions  and  alternatives  to  standard  practices  that  don't  work 
as  opportunities  for  mutual  gain  (flexibility  and  creativity  are  vital), 

31)  when  achievement  is  lagged,  low  in  non-survival  areas  and  high  in 
immediate  survival  areas,  look  for  ways  of  identifying  and  reducing  barriers  which 
might  not  be  visible  (always  seek  another  way  instead  of  closing  doors);  reduce 
one  barrier  each  day  and  record  one  gain, 

32)  accept  adult  responsibilltv  for  a  life  you  may  help  save  as  a  listener,  a 
supporter,  a  model,  a  teacher,  and  a  frierd  who  cares;  offer  of  yourself,  your 
time,  and  your  energy  which  will  work  more  miracles  than  money  can  buy, 

33)  adopt  a  youth  in  need;  model  and  accept  responsibility  that  goes  beyond 
institutional  or  governmental  efforts;  join  hands  with  others  In  a  comminlty  to 
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net  coraaltment  ami  InvolveiMiit  in  all  aspects  of  life  and  living, 

34)  offer  your  telephone  number  for  24--hour  emersency  listening  or  pick-up 
service;  consider  uniting  with  similar  purpose  others, 

35)  campaign  against  the  slavery  of  children,  no  one  should  be  an  ovmer  of 
another,  parenthcwd  is  accepance  of  reponsibility  not  of  ownership;  focus  on  the 
right  of  a  child  to  be  a  human  and  not  a  slave  or  a  puppet  of  parents,  foster 
parents  or  others, 

36)  be  vigilante  volunteers  against  foul  play,  assist  courts  In  gathering 
avidence,  assist  legislators  iu  monitoring  and  rewriting  laws,  support  remedies, 
demonstrate  leadership, 

37)  offer  meaningful  suggestions  to  parents  and  people  in  service  agencies 
instead  of  just  being  critical  (be  positively  aggressive  in  seeking  iiraediate 
solutions),  encourage  a  owtual  "brother's  keeper"  attitude  in  which  we  all  win  or 
lose , 

38)  promote  legislation  which  would  allow  public  schools  to  have  single  lines 
of  full  authority  and  funding  as  legal  full--tlme  surrogate  parents  for  up  to  age 
30,  if  necessary,  to  remediate  situations  for  youth  in  need,  subject  to  review  by 
state  authorities  and  courts  if  complaints  are  registered, 

39)  develop  atKl  implement  early  childhood  through  high  school  curriculum  and 
instuction  packages  for  the  emotional  development  of  all  youth  for  survival  in 
personal,  social,  arKl  occupational  situations,  and 

40)  dont  wait,  time  is  of  essence  and  action  needs  to  be  taken  rapidly  when  a 
youth  with  a  need  is  identified;  school  boards  are  the  most  responsible  local 
agencies  to  provide  needed  actions  for  twelve-month  24-hour  service;  these  youth 
need  surrogate  parents  in  whom  they  can  confide  and  to  whom  they  can  turn  for 
help;  they  need  confidantes  on  whom  they  can  lean« 

These  are  Distracted  Youth.    They  are  confused  and  lost.    Give  them  a  single 
line  of  authority  with  a  structure  for  them  to  develop  clear  values,  life-goals, 
short-term  objectives,  sequential  activities,  drive  and  self-discipline  for 
delayed  gratification* 

Observe  successful  Alternative  Education  Plans  such  as  at  the  Mount  Senarlo 
College  at  Ladysmith,  Wisconsin  where  youth  from  area  rural  school  districts  are 
given  one  last  chance.    With  parent  approval  thev  are  tuitioned  to  the  College 
were  they  get  tutorial  assistance  umier  the  direction  of  a  master  teacher  and 
support  from  the  education  faculty.    The  commitment  of  staff,  parents,  students, 
and  related  personnel  is  working.    It*s  a  model  in  it*8  beginning. 

The  next  step  is  to  increase  involvement  and  commitment  nationwide.    This  is 
serious  problem  affecting  all  of  us.    Dropout  runaways  are  Involved  in  alcoholism 
in  drugs,  in  AIDS,  in  prostitution,  and  in  criiro  when  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
solutions  to  life  and  living.    We  all  pay  the  price  of  inaction.  Students, 
parents,  teachers,  community  groups,  and  Political  leaders  must  band  together  to 
study  the  issue  anA  to  make  decisions  for  change. 

Education,  tealth,  social,  correctional,  and  Job  service  agencies  can  no 
longer  operate  in  Isolation  and  blame  each  other  for  failure,  lack  of  funds,  lack 
of  authority  or  lack  of  responsibility. 

Find  or  start  an  Interested  group  in  your  community.  Distribute  copies  of 
materials  I've  developed.  The  materials  are  self-directive.  Use  them  in  your 
classrooms  and  with  teacher  and  parent  groups.  They  will  stimulate  and  prompt 
plans  of  action. 

Problem  solving  activities  Include  such  topics  as  City  Clusters,  Rural 
Runaways,  Free  Meals,  Rape  Victims,  Ownership,  Splintered  Families,  Incidence, 
Abuse,  Suicide,  and  Violence. 

Decision  making  activities  include  such  topics  as  Gambling,  Prostitution, 
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Blackmailing,  AIDS,  and  nrrsg  Dealing. 

Role  playing  activities  include  such  topics  as  Failure,  Teen  Parenthood, 
Sexual  Abuse,  Verbal  Abuse,  and  Begging. 

Living  solution  activities  Include  Listen,  Question,  Apology,  Thanks,  Flip  It, 
Laugh,  Request,  Involve  and  Praise. 

In  closing,  reraeaber  that  Mary  and  John  may  be  your  children,  grandchildren, 
or  those  of  your  friend  next  door.    Both  were  victims  of  rape  and  verbal  abuse. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  are  closest  to  be  the  most  abusive.  Parents, 
foster  parents,  uncles,  clergy  and  camp  counselors  are  usually  respected  by  other 
adults  and  can  avoid  detection  with  a  combination  of  threats  and  favors  to  the 
youth  and  swest  words  to  authorities. 

Think  of  Jon  and  Jill  who  first  hud  step-parents  and  then  foster  parents  who 
liked  to  hit.    Beatings  started  early  in  life.    Drunk  adults  blamed  children  for 
staining  in  their  way  to  success  and  happiness.    When  authorities  came  close  they 
moved  to  another  apartment. 

You  can  make  a  difference  but  don't  be  a  pretender.    Don't  pretend  to  listen. 
Don't  pretend  to  care#    Don't  be  a  phony.    They  can  sense  phonies  and  you  won't 
get  their  trust* 

Start  today  to  make  your  plan  to  organize  and  mobilize  for  needed  change. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  save  just  one  child  from  a  life  of  homelessness  and 
hopelessness . 

*Speech  prepared  for  the  Ninth  Annual  National  Rural  Special  Education 
Conference  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida.    The  workshop  materials 
followed  the  presentation. 
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Wilbur  Kalinke 
P^O*  Box  432 
Wausau,  WI  54402 

PREVENIING  DROPOUT  RUNAWAYS* 

Mary  and  Paul  were  f  mrteen.    Both  were  victims  of  long-term  sexual  abuse 
within  their  own  bed  by  a  close  friend  of  the  family  who  had  been  invited  to  stay 
at  their  home  while  between  Jobs.    3oth  tritri  to  get  help  by  tellinf;  their 
teachers*    Both  ran  because  of  slow  response  from  responslblii  agencies* 

Others  might  have  fought  back  as  did  Ann  who  used  a  kitchen  knife  one  night* 
Some  commit  suicide*    A  few  submit  to  continued  abuse*    Some  cry  to  ignore,  to 
imagine  that  nothing  is  happening  that  is  wrong.    Some  go  for  help  such  as  did 
Matt  only  to  get  slapped,  hard,  by  his  mother  for  telling  such  a  lie  about  his 
pas tor «    Then  he  ran* 

Every  runaway  that  I  Interviewed  in  my  nationwide  travels  had  been  abused  by 
mmeone  close  to  the  family — a  friend,  a  merger  of  the  church,  a  foster  parent^  a 
counselor*  Abuse  takes  on  many  forms*  Any  form  hurts  whether  sexual,  verbal,  or 
beatings* 

Rick  dropped  out  of  8Ch<K>l  at  age  fifteen,  a  year  later  than  most  that  I 
interviewed.    Learning  wasn't  easy  in  school  although  he  did  all  right  on  the  two 
full^tiiM  jobs  he  held  wten  I  ^t  him  at  age  twenty-^ix*    He  was  a  hands-on 
learner  who  got  what  he  needed  at  the  two  short-order  restaurants  in  Tampa*  He 
had  coB%  from  a  rural  coramnity  over  9(X}  miles  away*    His  mother's  brothers  and 
sisters  didn't  believe  in  him*    When  his  father  died,  he  ran  to  prove  to  the  rest 
that  he  could  make  it  on  his  own* 

Some  run  and  turn  to  alcohol*    Some  try  to  make  it  at  gambling  like  Jon  who 
begged  on  the  streets  of  las  Vegas  for  money  to  eat  but  which  ended  on  the  poker 
tables*    Some  turn  to  prostitution  whether  male  or  female*    Some  steal*  Some, 
like  Jack,  get  into  sales — sales  of  drugs  and  sales  of  sex*    Jack  entertained 
wealthy  ladies  of  L*A*    He  was  a  great  short  order  cook,  mixed  super  drinks,  and 
had  connections  to  get  anything  they  wanted.    When  I  met  Jack,  he  had  also 
mastered  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  and  German*    By  this  time  he 
had  a  small  business  and  blackmailed  his  best  customers. 

Mo  was  already  a  grandfather  at  age  30*    He  ran  at  fourteen  from  Alabama  to 
Chicago,  met  another  runaway,  Michelle,  ami  had  a  child  at  fifteen  who  had  a  child 
by  fifteen*    Mo  ran  because  his  mother  slept  with  his  uncle  when  his  father  was 
away*    She  sued  for  a  divorce  and  married  the  uncle  who  knew  that  Mo  knew  what  had 
happened*    As  stepfather,       beat  Mo  until  Mo  ran.    Now  at  30  he  was  a  father, 
grandfather  and  a  veteran* 

Dropout  runaways  are  not  limited  to  poor  or  rich,  male  or  female,  city  or 
rural*    They  come  from  everywhere*    They  cluster  in  cities  like  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Las  Vegas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  others  but  they  come  from 
everywhere,  even  the  most  rural  areas* 

While  we  focus  on  early  childhood  prevention  activities  and  often  think  that 
age  seventeen  is  too  late,  It  is  not*    It  Is  never  too  late  to  try  for  change. 

Tim  was  twenty  two  when  I  extended  a  helping  hand*    He  had  attempted  running 
a  number  of  times  but  was  finally  successful  at  seventeen*    His  father  left  when 
he  was  eleven*    His  mother  tried  killing  him  by  choking*    He  was  removed  to  a 
group  foster  home*    He  was  abused  repeatedly  by  the  foster  father*    He  was  blamed 
by  others  for  wrongdoings  by  companions*    When  I  met  him,  he  was  living  one  day  at 
a  time*    Money  was  spent  as  soon  as  received.    He  had  taken  handouts*    He  had 
eaten  garbage*    He  had  slept  curled  up  on  darkened  doorways.    Ho  had  dropped  out 
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of  high  school.    He  had  run.    He  had  survived  In  whatever  way  he  could  and  some 
ways  weren't  very  pleasant. 

Today  Tim  is  successful,  happy,  and  productive.    He  completed  the  GED  for 
high  school  equivalency  within  one  sonth  of  concentrated  studying  once  he  decided 
that  he  wanted  a  better  life  and  the  way  was  through  the  Army.    He  mastered 
negotiations  ami  compromise  while  dating  and  then  planning  a  wedding.    He  is 
Biarried,  coiq)leted  basic  and  advanced  training,  ai^  is  planning  at  least  twenty 
years  in  the  Arsy.    He  is  having  $100  monthly  for  the  first  year  deducted  so  that 
te  can  have  $10,000  for  college  to  be  a  teacher  as  a  second  career.    While  in 
service,  he  will  continue  to  study  to  advance  rank  to  get  the  highest  possible 
retirement  benefits. 

In  just  fifteen  months  of  concentrat€Kl  effort,  patience,  perseverance, 
fortitude,  aiKl  modeling  the  life  style  he  wanted,  1  was  able  to  help  Tim  get  a 
birth  certificate,  develop  goals,  set  and  achieve  objectives,  develop  listening 
habits,  learn  to  drive,  double  his  bowling  scores,  complete  a  GED,  give  and  accept 
love,  gain  a  family  to  replace  his  lost  one,  plan  marriage,  and  start  a  career. 
Tim  made  a  leap  from  one  world  to  another.    I  became  the  parents  he  lost. 

The  story  of  Greg  is  less  spectacular.    He  finished  high  school  on  his  own  by 
living  with  a  friend  and  working  part-time  to  support  himself.    Greg  needed 
someone  to  listen  to  him,  to  provide  indirect  counseling  to  rebuild  his  confidence 
after  rape,  and  to  help  him  set  goals  with  strategies  to  reach  them.    Today  Greg 
is  working  om  job  45  hours  a  week  as  a  motel  assistant  manager  i^ile  he  keeps 
plugging  away  at  his  prime  goal  of  advertising  designer. 

Many  stories  can  be  told  including  those  that  ended  in  tragedies.    With  all 
the  stories  there  are  many  coraoonalities.    There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned. 
There  are  things  that  can  be  done  to  bring  about  changes  in  their  lives  which 
affect  all  of  us.    Dropout  runaways  turn  to  non-productive  means  of  survival  which 
cost  all  of  us.    They  sell  sex  and  drugs.    They  beg  and  steal.    They  are 
underachievers  who  will  do  or  work  at  anything  to  survive. 

When  they  have  time  to  dream  it  is  about  peace  and  a  world  without  bias. 
They  just  don^t  know  how  to  go  about  it.    You  can  start  anytime  with  any  age. 
Sta::t  by  examining  your  hang-ups.    Are  you  baised  about  behaviors  of  youth  who 
run?    Can  you  deal  with  it?    Can  you  provide  them  help  to  change  without  condeming 
them?    Are  you  prepared  for  abusive  language,  arguments,  and  prostlutlon?    Are  you 
prepared  for  long  hours,  exhaustion,  and  defeat? 

If  so,  your  reward  can  be  unconditional  love  and  gratlt'-'de.    You  can  feel  the 
touch  of  a  spontaneous  hug  from  one  who  withdrew  like  a  caged  animal  from  your 
first  touch. 

It  can  be  done. 

Start  by  getting  acquainted  with  yourself.    Inventory  your  physical. 
Intellectual,  and  emotional  characteristics.    Invite  others  to  help  with  your 
assessment.    The  better  you  know  yourself,  the  better  you  can  help  others  to  know 
themselves. 

Identify  areas  in  which  you  want  to  Improve.    Develop  and  work  the  plan. 
Have  others  monitor  and  evaluate  your  progress.    Be  partners  in  progress  with  the 
youth  you  wish  to  help.    Model  a  desire  and  efforts  for  Improvement. 

A  cotmnon  habit  is  that  of  talking  Instead  of  listening.    Practice  listening 
and  questioning  until  the  other  person  starts  questioning.    All  of  us  tend  to  talk 
too  much. 

Find  out  why  there  are  sudden  changes  In  behavior,  whether  acceptable  or 
unacceptable.    Watch  for  warning  signs  for  possible  dropout  runaways.    Changes  in 
eye  contact,  voice,  body  movements,  grades,  friendships,  or  appearance  may 
Indicate  something  is  troubling  the  youngster.    Perhaps  the  youth  is  worrying 
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about  sexual  abusa^  beatings,  alcoholism,  drugs,  divorce,  yelling,  hopelessness  or 
starvation* 

A  teacher  may  do  the  most  enlightening  presentation  in  the  world  but  unless 
the  youth  is  attending^  is  ready,  ia  motivated,  the  instruction  is  falling  short. 
Get  acquainted,  know  their  concerns,  enlist  tl^  aid  of  others,  improve  their 
conditions,  and  Illustrate  for  them  that  education  is  a  way  out  of  their 
situation*    Education  has  open^  doors  of  opportunity  for  many,  inclining  me.  Let 
it  help  them  too* 

Give  a  thorough  check  for  disabilities.    Arrange  tor  a  comprehensive  medical 
exam*    Test  and  observe  for  learning  disabilities.    Continue  to  make  observational 
notes  which  can  track  Inconsistencies  and  abnormalities.    Their  disabilities  are 
often  intertwined  with  their  problems  at  home.    Take  nothing  for  granted.  Don^t 
assume  that  they  couldn^t  be  victims  of  rape  from  a  foster  parent.    Don^t  assume 
that  they  come  from  a  "good"  home.    Be  a  Sherlock  Holmes.  Investigate* 

Take  on  a  special  case  and  try  to  make  a  difference.    My  latest  case  is  age 
nineteen  and  in  jail*    He  lost  parents  at  a  young  age.    His  speech  and  other 
disabilities  interfered  with  successful  foster  home  placement  and  so  he  was 
transferred  a  number  of  times.    He  made  his  way  without  structure,  without  defined 
consistent  values,  without  goals,  without  direction*    After  attempted  suicide, 
alcoholism,  and  a  sex  abuse  charge  he  was  jailed*    The  correctional  system  now 
demamls  Justice.    I  don^t  know  the  answer  but  I  am  full  of  questions.    We  need  to 
question  ourselves  and  our  system  in  a  continuing  search  for  answers. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  Disneyworld  approach  for  parent,  teacher^  or 
service  provider  to  suddenly  understand  all  about  dropout  runaways.    I  Invite  all 
of  you  to  shed  your  life  style,  put  on  old  i.aded  jeans  ami  spend  a  week  with  the 
young  beggars,  prostitutes,  and  con*-artists  on  Polk,  Castro,  ai^  Bourbon  Streets. 
If  you  don't  have  the  time  or  money,  at  least  organize  groups  for  Role  Playing, 
Problem  Solving,  at^  Decision  Making  Activities  where  I  expose  situations  and 
Invite  you  to  develop  local  solutions.    Adapt  and  expand  on  Living  Solution 
practices  of  listening,  questioning,  praising,  requesting,  laughing,  apologizing, 
thanking,  involving,  and  flipping.    You  need  to  not  only  know  their  individual 
learning  styles  but  also  need  to  know  their  blocks  to  learning  the  priorities  you 
have  dete;fflined.    Teaching,  thereafter,  is  no  different  than  for  others  in  your 
classrooms  but  you  need  to  add  Living  or  Survival  Solutions  to  their  curriculum. 
Unless  they  can  survive,  forget  it.    And,  survival  for  them  is  a  24*-hour  365-day 
ordeal. 

Never  Too  Late 

Mike,  a  dropout  runaway  who  lived  with  me  for  fifteen  months,  couldn^t  be 
with  us  today  because  he  is  now  in  the  Army.    He  gives  this  message  to  you. 

We  could  have  titled  out  text  "Notedy's  Listening."    I'm  Mike,  one  of  those 
4fho  survived. 

Many  people  ask  questions  of  runaways  or  of  those  who  might  consider  running. 

They  pretend  to  listen  by  leaning  forward  aiKl  appearing  to  hear. 

They  repeat  what  they  think  might  or  should  have  been  said. 

The  runaway,  or  iK>tential,  clams  up  since  that's  not  what  they  said  or 
intended  and  they  think  that  there  is  just  another  person  who  doesn't  listen. 

The  runaway  gives  up  on  finding  a  listening  responsible  adults 

Running  is  the  only  way  to  escape  what  Is  perceived  as  an  Impossible 
situation. 

Try  having  another  youth  or  adult  observe  and  listen  when  you  have  a 
conversation  with  a  runaway  potential  or  critique  you  on  your  listening  and 
reaction/responding  behaviors. 

Let  the  observer  make  notes  as  to  words  you  use  that  are  turn-offs  or  that 
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bring  cringes  to  facial  muscles*    Let  the  observer  watch  for  reactions  to  the 
clothes  you  wear  and  to  your  body  actions.    Your  voice,  clothing,  smells,  and  body 
actions  coraminlcate  a  language*    The  runaway  potential  will  react  according  to 
unique  experlCTices  which  are  often  tniried  until  triggered*    You  might  think  there 
Is  only  one  meaning  ycu  are  conveying,  that  which  you  intended* 

Th^  clothes  you  wear  aay  include  one  item  of  the  same  type  and  color  worn  by 
abusive  mother*    The  wEy  you  motion  with  your  hands  may  be  tt^  same  way  as  the 
uncle  at  home  who  crawls  into  bed  wi.*i  the  runaway*    The  tone  of  your  voice  may 
remind  the  youth  of  a  condescending  teacher  who  always  patted  you  on  the  head  and 
said,  *'Now,  that*s  a  good  boy*    Let's  always  do  it  that  way*" 

Remember  juice  is  not  always  a  drink  and  a  hustler  is  not  always  at  a  pool 
table*    Juice  car  also  represent  power  through  political  or  social  connections  and 
a  hustler  may  sell  sex*    l^finitions  are  individualized  arti  personal*    Watch  for 
shifting  eyes  and  facial  muscles  around  eyes,  jaws  and  mouth*    If  there  is  a 
shift,  stop  and  ask  if  you  said  or  did  soo^thing  that  offended  or  hurt*  Runaways 
will  often  appreciate  your  concern  and  thank  you  by  telling  you  about  a  flashback 
to  a  cruel  experience*    You  may  think  that  a  touch  on  the  arm  or  shoulder  is  a 
sign  of  friendliness  but  it  may  bring  on  a  flashback  of  a  molester  or  rapist* 
Trigger  them  atKl  you  may  get  violence* 

Know  the  words  ami  actions  to  which  yor  are  sensitive*    You  may  not  be  able 
to  desensitize  yourself  and   .hat*s  all  right*    You  are  human*    But,  tell  the  youth 
ahead  of  time  that  just  as  they  are  sensitive  to  some  things  so  are  you*    If  it  is 
"f       you"  then  tell  them  that  if  you  cringe  it  is  only  because  it  bothers  you* 
In  most  cases,  they  will  try  to  respect  that  you  are  also  human  and  thus  try  to 
control  the  use  of  those  words*    Many  of  these  youth  are  super-sensitive*    If  they 
weren*t,  they  wouldn't  be  as  likely  to  want  to  run  or  as  likely  to  have  survived* 

Use  successive  approximations  to  reduce  your  sensitivity  to  touch,  words, 
voice  and  clothes  so  that  you  can  work  out  a  gradual  process  of  helping  the  youth 
reduce  sensitivity* 

I'm  one  of  the  survivors*    I  did  my  first  serious  attempt  at  running  away  at 
age  sixteen*    I  ran  away  from  a  group  foster  home  along  with  several  other  boys* 
We  were  tracked  down  by  police  in  an  open  field* 

Of  course,  I  made  a  iic*jiber  of  unsuccessful  attempts  in  my  youth*    For  my  size 
running  was  better  than  fighting* 

It  is  not  unconmion  for  those  who  are  the  closest  to  a  youth  to  be  the  ones 
who  are  the  most  abusive*    Parents,  foster  parents,  uncles,  clergy,  friends  of  the 
family,  and  camp  counselors  are  usually  respected  by  other  adults  and  can  avoid 
detection  with  a  combination  of  threats  and  favors  to  the  youth  and  sweet 
pleasantries  to  authorities*    The  youth  will  take  a  lot,  especially  if  it's  better 
than  they  had  or  if  they  know  of  no  alternative. 

Although  you  might  think  they  like  the  runaway  life,  they  don*t*    They  want 
to  find  ways  to  better  themselves*    Thay  don't  know  how  to  unlock  doors  to  get 
help  without  fear  of  being  hurt  some  more*    While  you  might  not  be  able  to  help 
all  of  ttem,  you  may  be  able  to  prevent  many  youth  from  running  away  as  the  only 
means  to  survival* 

Apologize  when  you  have  offended  or  erred  #    Let  your  words  and  tone  of  voice 
be  sincere*    Remember  these  youth  tend  to  be  super^^sensltlve  and  can  detect  a 
phony* 

Praise  for  the  actions  and  words  you  like*    Keep  it  sincere*    Don't  be  overly 
repetitive  but  do  it  Immediately,  clearly,  and  loudly  enough  to  be  effective*  It 
doesn't  hurt  to  say  words  like,  "that's  great,  I  love  it,  I  love  you,  do  it  again, 
you're  super*"    Even  though  they  may  be  affectionate  words,  and  you  wouldn't  use 
them  In  public  as  they  may  be  embarassing,  they  are  appreciated*    But  be  careful* 
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Watch  for  facial  reactions.    Your  words  could  be  misinterpreted  as  that  of  a 
pervert  or  yon  might  trigger  a  memory  of  a  traumatic  experience. 

When  you  correct  them  simply  tell  them  what  they  did  or  saJd  that  needed 
correction^  why^  and  what  tl^y  might  have  done  or  said  that  would  not  have  been 
objectionable.    Say  what  you  need  to  say  cearly  and  precisely  and  be  done.  Don^t 
repeat  or  crunch  down.    Remember  tl^y  are  sensitive.    Even  though  they  may  come  on 
loud 9  aggressive,  and  rapid  it  may  be  in  defense  so  as  not  to  crack  or  cry. 
Crying  in  public  is  not  done  by  boys  or  by  tough  girls.    We  do  our  crying  at  night 
in  private* 

Give  responsibility.    Show  trust.    Take  one  step  at  a  time.    Ask  them  to 
*Wke  an  important  telephone  call,  pick  up  an  item  from  the  store »  deliver  a 
messaget  lock  the  door.*'    Ask.    If  tt^re  is  acceptance  of  the  request,  don't 
repeat.  Just  expect,  then  praise. 

Be  sure  the  task  of  responsibility  and  the  trust  that  is  given  is  real  and 
not  phony  or  made  up.  A  phony  si^lls.  Be  sure  there  is  an  understanding  as  to 
failure  consequences  to  tlu!  project;  how  all  are  hurt,  not  just  that  youth. 

Reciprocity  is  understood.    ''You  trust  me  and  I'll  trust  you;  you  protect  me 
and  1*11  protect  you."    Be  open  about  it. 

There  may  have  been  a  long  path  of  criticism  without  responsibility  and 
trust.    Ask  for  help  in  establishing  the  baseline,  where  to  start  and  how  much  is 
reasonable*    Be  open.    Share,    Iton't  expect  a  oneway  street.    These  youth  are  not 
puppets.    They  will  accept  consequences  when  they  &re  fair.    Warn  them  of  risks 
and  possible  consequences  and  let  them  fail  if  they  still  try  something.  But 
don^t  close  the  door,  allow  them  to  try  again  and  again. 

Progress  is  made  in  a  series  of  Jerks  forward,  backward,  and  forward  again. 
Forward  speed  is  often  determined  by  your  ability  to  sense  the  need  to  pull  back, 
ask  forgiveness  for  going  too  fast,  ask  permission  to  start  again  or  try  another 
way,  Bftd  thus  keep  gaining  trust  and  confidence. 

Pick  up  on  needs  as  soon  as  possible.    Abuse  starts  early  in  life.    But  it  is 
never  too  late  to  help.    You  can  make  a  difference.    Without  people  like  Truman, 
Dolly,  Connie,  Mel,  and  Will  I  would  not  be  able  to  be  with  you  today.    They  had 
faith,  helped  without  expecting  favors,  and  were  like  the  parents  and  teachers  I 
missed.    Please  do  what  you  can  to  help  others. 

*Written  for  the  Ninth  Annual  National  Conference  of  the  '*Tierican 
Council  on  Rural  Special  Education,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
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Merle  B.  Karnes,  Ed.D, 
Karen  F.  Beauchamp,  Ph.D. 
Rebecca  J.  Cook,  M.Ed, 
Un  iyersi  ty  of  111 inoi  s 
Dept.  o-f  Special  Education 
Colonel  WoHe  School 
403  E.  Healey  Street 
Champaign,  IL  61820 

Spectrum  Early  Childhood  Programs 
Serving  Children       Rural  Champaign  County 


Under  the  1986  amenchnents  to  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  P.L. 
99-457,  providing  the  least  restrictive  environment  has  becor^e  a  major  issue  of 
concern,  This  concern  has  ltd  many  professionals  to  examine  alternatives  for 
integrat  i ng  hand i capped  ch i Idren  and  nonhandi capped  ch i Idren  ,  Professional 
organizations  have  reccmnended  that  the  option  for  placement  in  preschool 
classes  with  normally  developing  children  is  a  critical  cai^ponent  of  the  LRE 
Continuum  (McLean  and  Odan,  19S8>.  The  Divisfon  for  Early  Childhood  of  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  reccranends  that  placement  be  made  in  a  program 
as  much  like  programs  for  other  children  as  possible,  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate  with  nonhandicapped  children.  The  Association  for  Persons  ^^ith 
Sev^fre  Handicaps  recorwnends  that  handicapped  children  be  placed  in  classrocms 
where  at  least  half  the  children  are  nonhandicapped.  However,  very  few  schools 
haue  been  successful  in  providing  integrated  preschool  progr-ims  (State  Technical 
Assistance  Resource  Team,  cited  in  Wiener  and  Koppelman,  J^S?) •  It  is  di^^icult 
to  provide  integrated  programs  r.  urban  areas  and  even  more  difficult  in  ^u^al 
areas.  The  following  paragraphs  give  a  background  o^  tiie  programs  for 
handicapped  administered  by  the  .'^r'ersity  cf  rtlinoi?.  beginning  in  1973  and  an 
expl  anat  I  CO  as  to  h(M  there  was  i  fr.erger  o-^  programs  result!"^  in  the  spec.rum 
rroQram  designed  to  serve  handicappec  children  from  rural  schvji  districtf  :n  an 
integrated  setting. 

The  JEEPH  Program 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  Ug  slatton  that  permit?-  'oc^i  school  di^tr  ct^ 
to  contract  with  other  agencies  t:  frjcate  their  har^dicapped  children.  !n 
the  University  of  Illtnois  joired  -^crces  with  13  rural  C'^mpaign  County  ic^ooi 
districts  tf-'d  established  a  legal  r>t  agreement  <>Mhich  pern-^  tt^-d  th^  Uni';e^?it/ 
of  Illir.ofs  to  educate  young  s^n:;  ^  capped  children  (ages  3-5)  from  IS  r^f^A' 
Champaign  County  school  districts,  "his  program  was  referred  to  as  JEEPH  ^J:f^t 
Early  Educc^tion  for  Preschoolers  '.ith  Handicaps)  and  operated  under  th  9  r-^r^ 
for  15  years  (l?7Vt988>.  Ch.'drcn  wi^re  transporteri  to  a  center  at  the 
University  oi  IllnoiSp  During  t^tese  rears  re^^erse  nf^:^i  nstr  earn  ^^as  used  to 
pro^Mde  handicapped  children  wit?^  op:  or  tun  1 1  i  e^-  to  <n^er^ct  iAiit"-'  non  handicapped 
chMdren.  No  more  than  5  nonha^c  r^^pped  children  were  enrolled  in  a  cla^^^room 
that  admitted  a  ma;urr. jm  of  10  ha^'-r  capped  children.  A  ^pecia^  education  ^e^^cher 
certified  by  the  state  and  a  rrTfi'professiona]  with  30  hours  traintrg  t-  a'- 
institution  of  higher  leraningwerr  ar^igned  to  each  c'^  s^-.:  cor^ . 

The    prograffi    vs^^s    fund^?d    b>     1  oc  ? '   ?:hool  d!-,*r(rts  'a^i  th  r  p  imbur  s^rr<en  t  ^^o^'  the 
state    with    some     limited    funds    ^"o.^    the    ^eoerai     gc'ernment    refer   -c!  *o 
.  nc^r^f  t  i  Me     fund*      There    were    i»:     c '-^r^^es     to    parents    o^'     the  nandic^DD-rr  ^or 
9^r«Mce5.      "fne    parents    of     the     'f^^    fTtOde^;"      p^id    ?  rrnnirT^^  ^' :  "  *^e'" 


conceived  well  optrated  ongoing  screening  program.  An  interdisciplinary  team 
diagnosed  those  that  -failed  the  screening  and  a  decision  was  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  child  needed  a  special  class  placement. 

In  the  -first  -few  weeks  school  teachers  and  aids  administered  an  on-going 
assessment  instrument,  Coordinat ing  Assessment  with  Preschool  ProgranwDing  <CAPP) 
a  transdiscipl  inary  team  worked  together  to  meet  the  specia'  needs  o-f  each  child 
and  linked  the  results  on  this  instrument  with  curriculum.  The  program  had  l 
strong  emphasis  on  language  and  the  development  of  affective  skills  and  was 
largely  teacher  directed.  Family  involvement  was  felt  to  be  a  very  important 
ccOTponent  of  the  program  as  was  collaboration  with  other  agencies  and  procedures 
for  transitioning  children  to  the  next  level.  Eval uat i on  was  built  into  the 
program. 

The  ALPHA  Prooram 

Fran  198S-1988  another  joint  agreement  r^it^rr^d  to  as  ALPW^  was  formed 
between  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  13  school  districts  in  rural 
Champaign  County  to  serve  3-5  year  old  children  r^i^rr^d  to  as  "children  at  risk 
for  academic  failure".  Offices  and  classrocsns  were  centrally  located  in 
rented  church  facilities.  Funding  in  this  program  came  from  the  Illinois  State 
BiJard  of  Education  made  possible  through  the  1985  School  Reform  Act.  Parents 
paid  no  fees  for  their  children  to  attend  this  program.  Transportation  was 
partially  paid  by  the  local  school  districts  and  irm  project  funds. 

The  ALPHA  program  prouided  three  levels  o-f  interMention  to  children  and 
the;r  families.  ALPHA  I,  represented  the  least  intensive  level  of  service. 
Children  were  monitored  eve^^y  ^ix  months  to  determine  how  they  were  progressing. 
ALPfW  II,  the  next  level  of  intensive  services  involved  providing  a  home-based 
Family  Involvement  Plan,  which  was  characterized  by  parent  education,  and 
monitoring  of  child  and  family  progress.  ALPHA  III,  the  mo^t  intensive  service, 
inuol'^ed  center-based  presc^ocl  classrooms,  Children  in  this  program  had  the 
greatest  risk  for  diCkd^tji^c  failure  and  were  bussed  in  from  the  13  school 
districts.  fcach  segregated  c-assroom  contained  lo  children  at  risk  for  academic 
failure  *Ai*th  teacher  t-  5'ned  in  reguiar  earl  educaic  and  an  aide  with  30 
hours  of  college  traininQ.  The  educational  program  was  more  in-forma'  than  the 
JEEPH  program,  ^.oiM^'fer  ^  the  same  on-going  asessment  .r>strument  as  used  in  JEEJ^H 
identified  the  strengths  ^nd  weaknesses  of  the  childrerf.  Preplanned  activities 
that  are  linked  with  the  sissessment  instrument  were  uied.  More  of  t^e  procram 
was  ^n^ormal  than  is  true  of  the  JEEPH  program.  Child  ^  :  nd  was  a  cccperii':  "e 
arrangement  between  the  JEEPH  and  ALPFb^  programs  • 

Steps  '^aken  to  Lr^iricn  ^he  Spectruffi  Integrated  Prografr- 

Kna^ing  tht,^  haod .  zai'per;  children  need  norma'  ^nc  :^*^;ng%,  theif  ;as 
concern  that  the  hLPHA  program  wa-  a  segregated  program  f-nc!  the  JEEPH  program 
provMded  the  handicapped  :hi]dren  ^nth  mtnimal  op,oor  turn  1 1  ^s  to  b»?  tntegr^iteo 
with  nonh and » capped  c^Hr-*-',  Also  there  was  a  strong  cc-mit^ment  f^'^^ong  staff 
to  develop  a  more  integr-^f  j  plan  ^erve  the  handicapped  aod  the  crnldren  at 
risk  for  academic  fa:^jre.  After  ^  search  of  the  literature  to  obtain  the 
latest  research  f^ndtng-t  ^-rj  e^p^i^t  ^h^nking  on  integration  and  *'be«t  practice" 
coupled  j\Mth  ^  ^er^es  ot  n-^eetings  "^ith  state  per^orfne!  t^iho  provided  leadership 
for  the  hand.cappeci  and  ^or  children  at  risk  rcr  acr^demtc  failure,  .nth 
represen  t<2' 1 1  ves  from  the  !3  school  districts  and  tu.th  un .  ersMy  professionals 
wfth  expf''^'^^Ae  earW  educ?t-on  or  the  handicapped  or  r.?9u<ar  earl/  •^ducatic'^, 
a  Dl^"f  */^as  evcl'./ec  *o  .r^'rrove  the  opportunities  of  h :  :  5«ppe  j  c'i:'dr^"t  be 
pro'-'^ded     to     be     f    tf  «j'  ^  *       •  .  tS  no^<hc»f»d  i  C'jpped  ch«    jf"*?'',         r=  pt  ol*'        *r  i^r-  '-'^r 
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'as  Spectrum.  It  provides  children  with  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  peers 
i^ho  come  4r(m  a  mide  variety  oi  backgrounds  and  with  a  variety  oi  skill  levels 
which  increase  the  complexity  and  stimulation  o-f  their  environment.  Biklen 
(1985)  states  that  this  can  be  accoitpl  i  shed  in  a  wel  1 -pi  anned,  systematic  and 
comprehensive  manner. 

Goals  o^  the  Spectrum  Program 

The  following  goals  have  guided  the  development  o-f  the  Spectrum  Programs 

!•      To    identify    children  ages  3  to  5  who  are  at  risk  for  academic  failure 

or  are  in  need  of  preschool  special  education  services* 

2.  To  provide  a  public  school  setting  for  the  integration  of  preschool 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  peers. 

3.  To  provide  an  alternative,  least  restrictive  program  option  along  a 
continuum  of  program  options. 

4.  To  increase  the  educational  benefit  for  all  chjidren  by  giving  them 
opportunities  to  work  and  play  with  children  who  have  a  wide  range  of  abilities, 
interests,  learning  styles,  soc ioeconwnic  backgrounds,  talents,  and  special 
needs. 

5.  To  provide  a  language-based  environment  tc  enhance  the  language 
development  as  well  as  development  in  other  areas  of  all  participating  preschool 
chi Idren. 

6.  To  develop  individualized  services  for  each  child  in  the  Spectrum 
Program. 

7.  To  provide  a  variety  of  preschool  special  education  services  in  a  less 
restrictive  environment  (when  compared  with  a  segregated  preschool  special 
education  program). 

8.  To  maintain  and  develop  procedures  for  acinin  i  ster  ing  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  early  intervention  system  for  children  ages  3  to  5  who  have  a  w^de 
spectrum  of  educational  needs  and  abilities. 

9.  To  increase  cownun  i  cat  i  on  between  specia''  and  regular  education 
preschool  teachers  and  to  pool  their  expertise  to  benefi*  each  child's 
educat  i  onal  program . 

10.  Tc  provide  for  the  staff  iiten^ive  ir'Se'r'».:e  ^'"Siining  on  inteQration 
strategies  and  techrnqti^s. 

n.  To  identify  and  demonstrate  strategies  for  increasing  social 
interaction  between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children, 

12,  To  demonstrate  comprehensive  training  and  suwport  services  ior  parents 
of  preschool  at-risk  students,  handicapped  children^  and  community  chtldren  i;ith 
no  particular  educational  needs. 

13,  To  develop  procedures  that  will  enhance  5  smooth  transition  of  the 
child  and,  h»s  familv  to  the  next  educational  settinc. 

14,  To  de^^elop  viable  procedures  for  recruiting  and  determi  i  ny  eliQibil^t. 
of  nonhandi  :  apped  children,  "models*'. 

Issues  and  Prpblen^s  in  launching  the  Spectrurri  PropraTi 

One  of  the  challenges  in  launching  the  Spectrum  P^'ogram  ivas  to  recruit 
nonnandicapped  children  to  participate  in  the  p^o;^arTf  since  the  prograrr^  '>Mas 
launched  late  <n  the  sun^Der  and  most  parents  h.^d  alre^^d/  made  plan^f  for  the 
1988-1989    school     year.      At     this    t:me,     there  appr  o '  ima  t  e  1  /    50  current 

nonhdh  J !  rapped    and    50    percent    handicapped    but  gcai  to  adrri » t  e^-en  a 

greater  per^centage  of  noni^andicapped. 

Anotne?^  to      *Mork    out    respons  i  b  i  I  i  1 1        f-.^r    each    member     of  the 

interdi  sc  .  fi  nary  team  so  that  the  needs  of  each  ch.ld  ran  be  met.  D  i -f  f  i  cu  '  V  r»  ^ 
* »"«      ;  r  i  »  n  i  Tt  '5      an  i      c  r  i  e  n  t « t  ■  o  n      of      e  t  a  f  f    ucCifit^'^^^u    ^  ^  *iTi    rn  r  t  i  ruj  9     '  *  ♦  f 
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*c1arif ication  of  roltSi  setting  goals  and  coping  with  issues  and  problems. 

The  Spectrum  program  provider,  an  educational  progr^  which  identifies  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  each  child  and  his  ■family.  The  program  is  cwwwitted  to 
providing  each  child  with  a  devel opmental 1 y  appropriate  curriculum  and  children 
and  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  families  can  learn  frc^n  each  other.  Family 
involvement  is  an  important  cwnponent  of  the  program  and  to  insure  that  staff 
members  grow  professionally  in  tneir  ability  to  help  children  and  family  members 
profit  from  the  integrated  settings,  inservice  training  is  given  high  priority. 
There  is  a  staff  member  responsible  for  seeing  that  family  involvement  receives 
the  attention  deemed  necessary. 

In    each    oi    the    9    c!assroOTis    there    are  two  co-teachers,  one  teacher  is 
trained    in    early    educattcn    of  the  handicapped  and  one  in  regular  education  of 
young    children.      There  i«  at  least  one  parapro-fessional   in  each  classroom.  The 
class    size  is  no  more  than  18  children  with  at  least  half  being  nonhandi capped. 
Each  class  meets  for  2  i/^  hours  daily,  5  days  a  week. 

All  children  are  assessed  by  the  teachers  and  aides  using  an  on  going 
assessment  instrument  <CAPP)  to  determine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
child.  Planned  activities  are  linked  with  the  results  of  the  assessment.  There 
are  opportunities  for  the  children  to  take  the  responsibility  for  selecting 
activities  they  are  mte^^ested  in  pursuing.  Language  is  stressed  throughout  the 
day  as  is  affective  development  and  motor  development.  Children  are  encouraged 
to  think  at  a  higher  level,  to  become  more  self  directed  and  creative. 
Evaluation  is  built  into  the  program  and  definitive  plans  are  made  for 
transition  to  the  next  level.  The  desire  to  provide  a  continuum  of  services  for 
all  children  led  the  staff  to  retain  the  strengths  of  the  JEEPH  and  o^  the  ALP^W 
programs.  There  has  been  a  real  effort  to  have  a  balance  between  a  more  formal 
teacher  directed  and  a  more  informal  child  initiated  approach. 

Ct^PONENTS  JF  THE  SPECTRUM  F-ggPAM 
There    are    three    le'^els    of  the  Spectrum  Progr^im;  Spectrum  I,  Spectrum  II, 
anrf    Spectrum    III,      The^e    levels  a^e  discus<;ed  /n  more  detail     n  th^  -^'rllowing 
paragraphs. 

There  is  room  available  for  56  children  in  the  8  Spectrum  I  classroonis.  An 
individualized  assessment  profile  is  development  for  each  child  based  o'  skills 
at  and  during  the  initial  v^eeks  of  school  ustng  the  on-going  assessment 
instrument  <CAPP>.  The  at-risk  and  nonhandc i apped  children  have  student 
progress  plans  and'  the  handicapped,  lEP'^*  In  addition  to  this  number,  40 
crildren  t^ho  do  not  r^^ed  a  classroom  program  are  served  by  an  itinerant  speerh 
arc5  language  therapist. 

Spectrum    II    provides    three    U'^*?^!?  i^er'Mces    for  f^t  r<sk  ch  'dren. 

Spectrum  II-C  offers  center-ba^ed  it^rvnces  for  40  at  r ;  sk  children  and  their 
families.  Spectrum  II-H,  through  a  child  development  specialist,  series 
approximately  25  children  and  their  ^amMitifS  in  thn  home.  Spectrum  II-H,  t^e 
lesst  intensi'-^e  service,  mom  tors  the  prooress  SO  children  who  are  ^t  risk 
for  academic  failure,      E^erv  6  months,  these  children  \re  rescreened. 

Spectrum    III     are    those    chilcen    t^^ho    demonstrate  no  special  educsit  ( onai 

ff'jds.      Up     to  43  chflarPH  who  serve   <s  mo^^^ls  to  chldren  enrolled  in  the  center 

*:'^red      pro9r.5(m      c  ^t,      be      enrcHed     in     the    program.  "^hev    a^^o    recei*'^  a 
ci t p  i  0 p rrs & rj  f  p  1  ^  /     3 p p 0 p T  '  a  * 9     p r  0 c T  ^fft .      T h c  '      r e  2,^  rri 0 d for  ^  a r; d  i  c a P c ci  c; r  ^ 
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at  risk  chi1dren« 
Identification 

County-wide  group  screenings  are  conducted  twice  yearly  in  each  o^f  the  13 
districts  using  the  DIAL-'R.  IndiMidual  screenings  are  conducted  tiiroughout  the 
year.  A  screening  coordinator,  volunteers,  occupational  therapist, 
speech/language  therapist,  participate  in  the  screening.  Chilaren  who  -fail  the 
screening  are  seen  by  a  transdi sc i pi i nary  team  who  determines  program 
eligibility.  Nonhandi capped  children  are  recruited  froB  the  surrounding 
cofwnunity}  they  participate  in  a  45  minute  group  screening  developed  by  progrvn 
staff. 

Funding  of  the  Program 

While  the  three  Spectrum  programs  are  integrated,  the  financial  backing  of 
each  comes  fran  different  resources.  Spectrum  I,  the  handicapped  ccmiponent  of 
the  program  is  funded  primarily  thorugh  state  reimbursement  for  special 
education  with  seme  local  resources  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  Spectrum 
IIi  the  at  risk  ccmponent  of  the  program  is  largely  funded  through  regular  early 
childhood  at  the  state  level  with  minimal  funding  ctxning  frc»n  the  local 
districts  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  Spectrum  III,  the  nonhandicapped 
component  is  financed  by  parent  fees  with  minimal  funding  frm  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Separate  financial  records  must  be  kept  on  each  of  the  three 
components  of  the  program. 

Transi  t  ion 

An  important  part  of  the  program  is  to  help  each  child  make  a  smooth 
transition  to  the  next  level.  Records  are  sent  to  the  receiving  teacher  and 
case  conferences  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  receiving 
teacher  is  encouraged  to  call  Spectrum  staff  if  they  can  be  of  help  in  providing 
additional  information  that  will  help  the  child  make  a  good  adjustment  to  his 
neui  placement . 

Program  Evaluation 

Several     procedures    v/i '  1    be    followed    to    deteriitine  Ch  i  1  d  Progre^^  ir^  the 
center-abased     instructional  component  and  Fam  i  1  y  Progress ,    The  follow  up  steps 
will    be    taken    to    deterrr^ine    child    progress  in  the  center-based  instructional 
component : 

<r>    Pre-post    child    assessment    data  will  be  gathered  on  the  Recep^-ive  One-Word 
Picture    Vocabulary    Test,    Expressive    One-Word  Picture  V^ocabulary  Test,  dod  the 
California    Preschool    Social    Conpetency    Scale  for  each  child  in  spectrum  I  and 
II-C.      Child    growth  in  adaptive  behavior  and  t n terper sonal  social  cwnpetence  as 
measured    by     the    California    Wf*'  be  examined  bv  using  a  within-groups  t-te5t. 
Child    grmvth     in     l-^ngu^gtr    deve*3pn^ent    will     be    examined  using  a  propor  t  *  ona*' 
change     index*      "^he    proportiona      change  index  is  a  statistical  tool  to  exaiinne 
ch<ld    gains  relative  to  their  rate  of  development  at  the  outset  of  the  program, 
A     proportional     change     index    of    KO     indicates    that     the    child's    r^ate  ot 
development    continued  as  expected  baseo  on  his/her  initial  rate  of  development. 
Scores    less    than    1-D  ir  jicate  a  slo«^er  rate  of  growth,  and  scores  greater  than 
1,0     indicate    a    faster    rate  of  groi-^th.    To  determine  if  there  is  a  significant 
change     in    the  rate  ot  development,  the  obtairied  proportional  change  in  the  "ate 
of    development,     the    obtained  proportional  change  indices  will  be  compared  t::  a 
predicted  population  mean  of  1.0  using  a  t-test  for  dependent  samples. 

^2)  Progress  c^^ldren  in  Spectrum  II--C  on  the  CAPP  «am  11  be  roted.  h'^o, 
the  percentage  o-f  goa's  ODtAinec  v  children  on  the  Student  Progoress  Plan  :PP> 
V' :  K  be  rep  or  ted  * 
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<3)  The  cHild  deyelopment  specialist  will  rate  the  progress  oi  each  child 
in  Spectrum  II-H  using  a  dtgelopmental  checklist. 

<4)  Parents  in  Spectrum  II^C  and  II*H  will  be  asked  to  rate  their  child^'s 
progress,  at  mid-term  and  at  year  end,  on  the  developmental  areas  contained  on 
the  CAPP,  This  information  will  be  used  as  a  measure  oi  parent  satisfaction 
with  the  program. 

The  following  steps  will  be  taken  to  examine  the  impact  on  families  of  the 
parent  component: 

<1)  At  the  end  of  the  year,  parents  will  complete  a  survey  in  which  they  rate 
the  usefulness  of  the  various  ,»arent  activities.  These  ratings  will  be  based  on 
a  3-point  scale  with  the  follcwing  anchors:  1  (waste  of  time),  2  (okay),  3 
<very  useful).  A  one-sample  t-test  will  be  used  to  compare  actual  ratings  with 
a  predicted  population  mean  of  2.  This  analysis  will  help  determine  if  parents 
feel  that  their  participation  was  significantly  better  than  just  average  or 
okay.  Parents  will  also  be  asked  to  respond  to  open-ended  questions  regarding 
their  impression  of  the  program  and  how  well  it  met  their  child^s  needs. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  each  parent  workshop,  parents  will  rate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  workshop  presentation  and  the  degree  to  which  the  workshop  information 
and  materials  met  their  individual  neneds.  Ratings  are  based  on  a  5-point  scale 
with  the  following  anchor  points:  1  (poor),  3  (average),  and  5  (superior).  A 
one-sample  t-test  will  be  used  to  cc^pare  actual  ratings  with  a  predicted 
population  mean  of  3.  Given  that  a  rating  of  3  represents  an  average  rating, 
this  analysis  will  help  determine  if  parents  perceive  workshop  presentations  and 
content  to  be  significantly  above  average.  Parents  will  also  be  asked  to 
respond  to  open-ended  questions  regarding  the  knowledge/skills  gained  frMi 
attending. 

Follow  UP  of  Spectrum  Graduates 

It     is    the  plan  tc  follw^-up  on  all  Spectrum  students  in  subsequent  years. 
The    worth    of    the  ^^oec^LT,  program  can  best  be  judged  not  only  on  the  immediate 
short  term  functioning  ct  the  children  but  also  on  'ong  term  functionjn:^. 
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A  wmh  sYSTOi  ra  STATC  eow:ati(s«  agency  ApreovAL 

^TO  SreaAL  EDUCATia*  PARAPROFESSI«aULS: 
IMPLICATIffliS  TOR  RURAL  SPECIAI.  m^TK^ 

Mt«riaU  relwmt  to  the  mymUm. 

MtuKU  Bid  rwooreM.    It  i»  S^!™.!  of  sweUl  •doMtion  paiiprofMiloMlt 

th.  a»4i«e.  th.  .Mtwld.  ./SmlaU -111  l«l«d.  "  »W 

sSu::s55='J?""«i.>J  "S-^i.  .Mr.« '.v^u. «.  i~« «» ...t. 

l^^rtiMnt  of  Education  for  training. 

..co»d  p..t  of  th.  p".-t:»j~  f  :^ri.r.5«.n«T.»pi^i~"'-^ 
j::sro;  js^s.i^oiiis'f.i^j'su'r.y.t-  i.  i-port»t  »d  ..^  p..  .ho.1-  b. 

put  into  placo  in  aach  of  the  atates. 

into  pUc         ?»P?lir'S;Lr^S^        .  ttltr«rtr.lnl»,  .ffott  for  .p.el.l 
pi«due«l  on.  of  tb.  '>»«»,*»"™."™'i!  5«i  of  tawW  lies  bS«i  «1mii«1  to  th. 
«»uc.tlo«  p«.prof...loMl..   A  J;nU»f»  that  i.  n.c.M.r,  to 

procaduras . 

,  j«.         Am^l  Mith  the  actual  ayaten  itself.    The  components 

The  next  part  of  the  /i}*^"*^!,  that  Sre  used  for  approval  of  the 

of  the  periBlt  ayatao.  the  actual  ?!  SIScuiHd     FoUowiiig  the 

procedurea  that  are  T^Vu^l  Wt«  function?    These  types  of 

;:.Tti:J.Tiiitpar^^^^^^^  - 

Th.  ««ct  part  Of  the  pr...ntat.on  ^^^  fo^^^^^  ^-iTd::!^^  ' 

.yt-  ««1  the  i-plicationa  for  ^•J/jJ^jlJi^t^'Jltt^^^  What  are 

•y.te«  for  P'««'f  ^roval  fo.  JPJJ^^^f  ^J'/.^^^.J  .hS  disadv«»t««es  of  having 
the  advantasea  of  having  auch  a  ayateo  ™  epproval  at  the  state 

a  cantrsliaed  coordinated  approach  for  paraprofessionai  approv.* 
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The  last  portion  of  tho  presentation  will  focus  on  the  efforts  of  statewide 
coordination  of  training  for  special  education  paraprofessionals.    The  Kansas 
Facilitator  Training  Model  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  12  yarJ     u  ha. 
throush  various  stages  of  developoNrnt  and  refl„e«ent.    In^e  ti«rtSi  is  r^iS^ 

Wroach  of  coB*ining  insorvice  and  preservice  training  at  the  coomnity  colleae 

i^riui^  IT^T^  curriculum  and  course  competencies  will  be  diicusaed 

and  will  be  available  as  a  handout  on  request. 

la  suffiaary.  the  purpose  of  this  particular  session  is  to  give  an  overview  of  a  mod^l 
system  for  state  approval  of  special  education  paraprofesfionaS     SJ^ive  Sa^uL 
will  accompany  t),e  presentation  for  future  reference.    The  procedures  tTbe  folloSid 
the  components  of  the  Kansas  syst«8,  and  implications  of  approvtoa  MraoroLssl^?.' 
for  rural  ar.as  will  be  discussed  with  an  ^Sphasis  on  the  Ss^^vlJe^J^S^!"' 
requirenents  for  training.  j/^oomviCB 
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PARAPROFESSIONALS--WHAT  ARE  THEIR  ROLES 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  KANSAS? 


Who  Is  A  Spffdal  EchKathm  Instructional  PSBrarrflfes^onal? 

The  tern  "paraprofe^onal**  refers  to  a  person  who  assists  the  professional 
staff.    As  a  team  m«Bber,  they  work  alon^de  of  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
professional,  helping  to  provide  a  h:*^her  quality  educational  program  for  their 
students  than  would  be  possible  without  their  assistance. 

How  Hany  Paraprof^sioimls  Do  We  Have  In  Special  Education  In  Kansas? 

As  of  the  beginning  of  September,  1988,  we  have  over  3,000  paraprofessionaJs 
who  work  in  many  different  types  of  programs  with  students  with  handicaps. 
The  paraprofessionals  work  in  programs  with  gifted  students,  as  well  as  in 
related  services,  interrelated  classrooms,  and  all  of  the  categorical  areas  that 
we  have  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

What  Does  A  FMpntfesafonal  Do? 

Paraprofessionals  are  playing  key  roles  in  assisting  teachers  or  adult  service 
providers  in  educational  and  support  programs.    Paraprofessionals  are  of  help 
to  teachers  in  many  areas.    They  may  assist  in  instruction  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  assist  with  audiovisual  eqripment,  classroom 
management,  perform  clerical  duties,  help  %vith  recess  supervision,  and  work  in 
community  settings  with  students.    Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  tasks  that 
a  paraprofessional  may  be  called  upon  to  do  depending  on  in  the  individual 
classroom  requirements.   Above  all,  paraprofessionals  provide  students  with 
more  individual  attention  and  learning  opportunities  and,  by  doing  so,  help 
improve  the  overall  education  program. 

Where  Does  a  Paraprofessional  Work? 

Paraprofessionals  work  in  programs  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas  in  urban 
settings  and  in  rural  areas.    They  work  in  public  and  private  schools,  in 
institutional  settings,  in  sheltered  workshops,  in  group  homes,  and  in  private 
homes.    Paraprofessionals  are  found  in  programs  serving  preschool  children  and 
those  serving  adults.    They  work  in  homebase  programs,  in  classrooms  for 
bilingual  students,  and  classrooms  for  the  severely  multiply  handicapped. 
Special  education  paraprofessionals  work  in  just  about  every  type  of  setting 
which  serves  individuals  who  have  some  sort  of  handicapping  condition. 

What  Kind  of  Training  is  Required? 

Kansas  paraprofessionals  receive  inservice  training  which  is  planned  by  their 
facilitator  and  their  local  education  agency  and  from  the  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Education,  Special  Education  Section,  through  the  Kansas 
Facilitator  Training  Model.    In  addition,  some  of  the  state's  community  colleges 
have  developed  programs  or  special  courses  for  training  special  education 
paraprofessionals.    Paraprofessionals  in  special  education  receive  a 
Permit' -Level  1,  2,  or  3- -depending  on  the  number  of  years  of  experience  as  a 
paraprofessional  and  the  number  of  inservice  and/or  college  hours  of  class  work 
that  they  have  taken. 

For  further  information  or  questions  about  paraprofessionals  please  contact 
Phyllis  Kelly  or  Fran  Lee  at  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  Special 
Education  Section,  120  East  10th,  Topeka,  Kansas  G6612,  (913)  296-3867. 
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■Ready,  Set,  Sol" 
A  Model  Community  Resource  Plan  for  Rural  Schools 

Rural  special  educators  face  many  challenges  on  the  Job.  Those 
Challenges  Include  lack  of  funds  for  materials,  lack  of  support  personnel, 
students  with  every  handicapping  condition  (especially  challenging  are  the 
low-incidence  students)  and  a  lack  of  time  and  energy  to  meet  these 
challenges 

As  a  response  to  this  need,  a  community  resource  plan  was 
developed  In  1983  for  Rosedale  Elementary  School,  a  small  rural  school, 
south  of  Salem,  Oregon.  Over  a  period  of  three  years  the  plan  was  refined. 

The  resource  plan  Included:  Needs  Assessments,  Grmt  Writing, 
Training  Cross-Age  and  Peer  Tutors,  Paraprofessionals  and  Volunteers, 
Implementation  and  Evaluation,  The  resource  plan  was  very  effective- 
Elements  of  the  plan  have  been  implemented  In  37  elementary  schools  In 
the  area  The  purpose  of  this  presentation  ts  to  share  the  essential 
elements  of  the  plan  so  that  it  may  be  successfully  implemented  in  other 
rural  schools  around  the  country. 

Especially  unique  to  the  plan  is  the  rural  focus.  The  people  who  live 
in  rural  areas  are  like  no  others.  In  order  to  have  an  understanding  of  how 
to  work  with  rural  folks,  one  has  to  have  what  the  fur  trapper,  Joe  Meek, 
called  "a  knowln'  beyond  the  book  lamin' Because  this  is  true,  special 
educators  will  find  this  plan  has  been  carefully  developed  with  community 
culture  and  needs  as  the  main  focus.  It  was  designed  by  a  rural  special 
educator  and  Its  success  in  rural  areas  Is  documented. 
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The  elements  of  the  Community  Resource  Plan  are  divided  under 
three  headings:  The  Model  Resource  Tead^er,  The  Model  Resource  Room, 
Training  Cross  Age  and  Peer  Tutors,  Paraprofessionals,  and  Volunteers  and 
finally,  Evaluatloa 

'Ready!':  The  Model  Rural  Special  Education  Teacher 

Before  a  rural  special  education  teacher  develops  a  community 
resource  plan,  it  Is  essential  for  a  self-evaluation  to  be  done.  Community 
resource  plans  are  effective,  in  part,  because  the  rural  special  education 
teacher  has  taken  a  good  look  at  whether  or  not  s/he  is  ready  for 
community  involvement  How  Is  this  determined?  One  can  examine  a 
model  for  a  quality  special  education  teacher  »id  within  that  model 
characterize  the  do's  and  don'ts  for  being  successful.  Second,  one  can 
complete  a  survey  which  asks  some  questions  ^out  Issues  related  to 
other  personnel  in  the  classroom  which  is  part  of  the  community  resource 
plan.  Completion  of  these  two  exercises  enable  the  rural  special  educator 
to  see  themselves  more  clearly,  to  be  aware  of  strengths  and  weakness, 
and  better  equipped  to  make  decisions. 

Asa  framework  for  discussion,  Frank. Hewitt's  CI980)  list  of 
competencies  will  be  used.  The  list  of  competencies  is  a  result  of 
research  done  by  the  staff  at  the  Neuropsyditatric  School  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  The  competencies  are  listed  in 
order  of  importance  from  the  most  basic  level  to  the  highest  level. 

First,  the  teacher  must  possess  objectivity.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  will  be  knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  the  field.  The  teacher  must 
be  secure  in  self,  not  needing  the  love  of  all  or  seeking  vicarious 
satisfaction  through  the  students  The  insecurity  of  teachers  puts  a 
burden  on  students.  It  makes  them  prey  to  manipulators.  It  destroys 
consistency.  It  causes  children  to  be  confused  and  unable  to  respond 
consistently  because  the  teacher's  mood  must  be  checked  first.  In  regard 
to  staff  relations,  it  causes  many  problems  in  facilitating  the  educational 
process  for  students.  Part  of  the  objectivity  issue  Is  clarity.  Repeatedly, 
the  research  documents  the  importance  of  clarity  in  teacher  differential 
behavior  The  teacher  can  be  high  structure,  high  relationship,  or  low 
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structure,  high  relationship  In  teaching  and  leadership  styles.  Tne 
nonveroal  behaviors  may  be  negative  or  positive.  The  key  is  that  students 
are  aware  of  expectations  and  the  corresponding  consequences  (Wool folk  & 
Brooks,  1985;  Vera,  Fortune,  &  Hudson,  1985).  When  expectations  become 
fuzzy  or  unpredictable,  the  students*  behavior  and  academic  performance 
suffer. 

The  second  competency  Is  flexibility.  Flexibility  is  defined  as 
making  transitions  and  changes  freely,  as  necessary.  A  person  who  is 
secure  will  not  have  difficulty  being  flexible.  Flexibility  applies  to  the 
reaction  to  behavior  and  situations  as  well  as  making  changes.  The 
teacher  must  be  able  to  control  reactions  to  behavior  expecially,  and 
that's  not  easy.  Self-control  modeled  to  a  student  shows  a  student  that 
such  self-control  is  possible  for  them  too.  Alexis  and  Mitmai  (1985) 
documented  that  teachers  who  were  flexible  had  more  accurate 
perceptions  of  lower  ad^teving  students  and  showed  more  c<»Tcem  for 
them.  Flexibility  is  also  Important  to  respond  to  changes  needed  in  the 
classroom  environment  and  Instructional  programs  when  they  do  not  work. 
Rtgtdtty  cm  easily  be  identified  in  programs  because  characteristic 
patterns  for  non-compitant  behavior  exists  little  or  no  acad^nlc  progress 
Is  being  made  by  the        or  no  one  ts  being  referred  to  the  special 
education  program.  Finally,  flextbf Itty  Is  important  tn  relationship  to 
staff  member^,,  parents  and  members  of  the  community.  Rural  fecial 
education  teachers  are  In  building  to  provide  a  service  and  to  responsive 
to  changing  needs.  Not  a  lot  of  research  is  available  in  this  a*ea  yet,  but 
directors  of  special  education  and  principals  freely  tell,  if  asked,  how 
quickly  lack  of  flexibility  can  ruin  a  program. 

T^*  third  competency  is  structure.  Structure  is  defined  as 
possessing  the  skill  to  provide  enviommental  and  situational  stucture  to 
the  degree  decessary  at  appropriate  times  to  meet  needs.  This  means  a 
solid  behavior  management  system  Is  ne<*ded.  The  behavior  management 
system  must  Include  several  components  to  be  effective.  Wayson  and 
Lasley  (1984)  recommend  a  building-wide  policy.  A  review  of  programs 
and  data  document  the  inclusion  of  the  following.  CI)  creating  a  student 
belongingness  and  responsibility;  (2)  pursuing  superordinate  school  goals; 
(3)  creating  symbols  of  Identity  and  excellence;  (5)  fostering  leadership 
to  sustain  positive  school  values;  and  (5)  creating  clear  formal  and 
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Informal  rules.  Added  to  these  elements  are  consistency,  cooperation  and 
conttnueo  communication.  A  well -developed  structure  povides  the  secure 
environment  for  educational  progress. 

The  four  competency  is  resourcefulness.  Resourcefulness  is  defined 
as  the  ability  to  create  instructional  materials  out  of  nothing  and  to  find 
appropriate  instructional  materials  to  meet  every  need.  Instruction  is 
based  on  a  multisensory  approach  and  is  tied  to  a  reality,  meaning  base. 

The  fifth  competency  is  social  reinforcement  Social  reinforcement 
Is  defined  as  appropriate  reinforcement  to  meet  individual  needs.  The 
teacher  needs  to  dtermine  where  a  student  is  on  the  continuum  of  behavior 
and  to  identify  where  the  locus  of  control  Is-  external  to  internal 

The  sixth  competency  Is  curriculum  expertise.  Curriculum  expertise 
is  defined  as  knowing  the  arriculum  and  the  curriculum  materials,  it  is 
the  tailpiece  of  assessment,  diagnosis,  and  prescription. 

Hewitt's  seventh  mi  final  competency  Is  Intellectual  model.  The 
teacher  as    Intellectual  model  Is  an  example  of  successful  Interpersonal 
relationships,  leadership,  perhaps  eveastudy  skills  and  others.  Everyone 
knows  that  modeling  Is  the  most  powerful  teaching  tool  there  Is.  It  is  the 
hardest  part  of  teaching  because  there  ts  so  much  responslbllty  but  it 
exists  with  tremendous  potential  to  effect  change. 

.Hewitt's  competencies  are  impressive.  However,  one  cannot  help 
adding  a  few  points  to  his  list  First,  teachers  should  regularly  evaluate 
themselves  and  their  programs.  Second,  continuing  education  Is  very 
important  Finally,  skills  In  assessment  and  diagnosis  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  rural  special  education  teacher. 

Using  this  framework,  the  teacher  evaluates  their  skill  level.  If  the 
teacher  decides  that  most  of  the  competencies  are  met,  then  it  is 
appropriate  to  begin  asking  some  questions  about  the  teacher  in 
relationship  to  having  members  of  the  community,  paraprofessionals, 
volunteers,  and  parents  serve  the  needs  of  students  in  the  resource  room. 
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The  questions  are  adapted  from  A  Guide  to  Human  Pgj^ni{pf;ftc  in 
SQ<?Ciai  Ecfmrign  (Flmlan,  Fafard  &  Howell,  1984)  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Do  I  have  a  good  relationship  with  the  staff,  parents,  and  members 
of  the  community? 

2  Can  1  work  cooperatively  with  a  resource  worker? 

3.  Will  another  per?on  In  the  classroom  reduce,  or  increase  behavior 
problems? 

4  Will  I  feel  threatened  by  another  person  In  the  classroom? 

5.  Can  I  be  flexible? 

6.  Am  I,  or  can  I  be,  sensitive  to  the  worker's  contribution  to  the 
class? 

7.  Can  I  learn  to  take  the  extra  time  and  give  the  extra  Input  to  make 
the  worker's  experience  a  success? 

8.  How  do  I  feel  about  the  changes  that  will  Inevitably  be  introduced 
into  my  classroom  as  a  result  of  the  worker's  presence? 

Q.  Do  I  have  staff  support  and  Input? 

10.  Can  I  delegate  responsibility? 

n.  Can  1  handle  the  evaluation? 

By  answering  the  questions  honestly,  one  can  evaluate  one's 
readiness  for  involvment  of  others  In  the  resource  room  program.  The 
next  phase  of  the  assessment  process  Is  an  evaluation  of  the  resource 
room  program. 
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"Setl":  The  Rural  Special  Education  Resource  Room  Program 

The  next  element  for  evaluation  is  the  resource  room  program.  Until 
one  can  firmly  establish  the  following  basic  components  for  an 
effectively  functioning  resource  room  program,  one  probably  does  not 
want  to  implement  a  community  resource  plan.  The  components  include:  a 
building  philosophy,  the  resource  room  model,  the  instructional  skills 
continuum,  the  school-wide  and  classroom  discipline  policies, 
communication,  management  issues,  and  the  needs  assessment. 

First,  it  Is  very  Important  to  decide  as  a  building  staff  what  the 
philosophy  of  the  school  will  be.  Issues  such  as  the  goals  and  objectives 
as  they  relate  to  staff,  students,  parents  and  community  must  be  explored. 
This  effort  is  important  because  it  encourages  collaboration  and 
cooperation  among  all  staff  members  and  enables  everyone  in  the  building 
to  worl<  toward  the  sane  goal  and  focus  in  unity  and  harmony.  Often  this 
is  done  by  the  principal  in  the  building. 

Second,  it  is  very  important  as  an  individual  teacher  to  decide  what 
tne  resource  room  progw'  will  look  like.  What  kind  of  students  will  you 
serve?  Will  gray-area  students  as  well  as  those  who  are  talented  and 
gtf  ted  and  handicapped  be  welcome?  The  vtslon  and  expectation  of  the 
program  should  be  very  clear  so  that  the  boundaries  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  effectively  are  drawn.  Teachers  often  attempt  to  do  way 
too  much  or  to  do  things  way  beyond  what  the  hours  in  a  dsy  allow.  This 
dilutes  program  effectiveness. 

Third,  every  teacher  must  know  the  instructional  skills  continuum 
for  the  district  and  the  district  curriculum. 

Fourth,  a  school-wide  discipline  and  classroom  discipline  policy 
should  be  in  place  and  functioning  smoothly  and  effectively. 

Fifth,  management  of  time,  personnel,  material,  equipment  and 
facilities  must  be  under  control.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  a  schedule 
boara  so  that  time  is  carefully  planned  and  so  that  other  staff  members 
are  aware  of  how  time  is  allocated.  If  an  instructional  assistant  is 
already  a  part  of  the  resource  staff  the  relationship  should  be  harmonious. 
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There  should  &e  an  adequate  rar.ge  of  materials  and  resources.  Grant 
writing  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  resource  teacher's  Job.  There  should  be  a 
section  of  materials  exclusively  for  resource  room  use  and  another 
section  for  teachers  to  check  out  and  use  with  special  needs  students  in 
the  regular  classroom  or  for  professional  developnnent  Next,  the  teacher 
will  be  comfortable  with  the  room  arangement  and  space.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher  will  have  paperwork  under  control.  The  teacher  will 
effectively  manage  filling  out  all  federal,  state  and  local  paperwork  in  a 
timely  manner.  Daily  data,  home  communication  cards,  and  staff 
communication  cards  and  checklists  are  consistently  filled  out. 
Equipment  is  in  good  condition  and  the  teacher  knows  how  everything 
works.  These  are  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  complete  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of 
the  program.  The  needs  assessment  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  needs 
of  students  for  instruction  and  clerical  tasks.  The  teacher  reeds  to  set  up 
time  wheels  for  how  time  is  presently  being  spent  How  many  hours  a 
week  are  spent  in  direct  instruction,  attending  meetings,  consultant 
services,  testing  and  diagnostic  services,,  staff  development,  and  other 
services?  How  many  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  fining  out  forms, 
-Collecting  data,  making  bulletin  boards,  correcting  papers,  planning 
lessons,  and  other  clerical  tasks?  Next,  the  teacher  needs  to  compare  this 
to  two  figures:  the  number  of  hours  the  teacher  should  actually  be 
working  and  the  unmet  needs  which  still  exist  By  making  these 
comparisons  the  teacher  can  determine  how  many  hours  per  Week  are  still 
needed  for  clerical  and  instructional  tasks.  These  figures  will  help  the 
teacher  solicit  tne  kind  of  helpers  needed  in  order  to  implement  the 
community  resource  plan. 

By  completing  the  evaluation  of  the  individual  and  the  program,  the 
teacner  now  has  a  very  good  idea  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  and  whether  or  not  the  teacher  and  the  program  are  ready  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  community  resource  plan. 
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"Gof:  Training  of  Volunteers,  Paraprofessionals,  Cross- 
Age  and  Peer  Tutors 

.  After  the  completion  of  the  needs  assessment,  It  becomes  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  prioritize  the  levels  of  service  which  will  be  offered  In 
the  program.  Some  areas  of  consideration  Include  direct  Instruction, 
testing,  meetings,  consultant  services,  staff  development,  and  team 
building.  Once  the  priorities  have  been  determined,  the  develooment  of  the 
"  plan  begins.  The  plan  incluaes  recruitment,  -orientation,  selection, 
placement,  training,  and  evaluation. 

The  recruitment  process  Includes  meeting  wl.  i  parents,  members  of 
the  community  and  staff.  A  steering  committee  helps  the  resource 
teacher  decide  on  the  priority  of  the  services  needed  based  on  each  of 
their  unique  perspectives.  After  the  needs  have  been  identified,  the 
members  of  the  steering  committee  begin  recruitment  efforts.  These 
include  contacting  the  editor  of  the  local  newsp?per,  the  seniors  of  the 
community,  members  of  the  parent  club,  and  anyone  else  that  might  be 
interested  in  helping.  The  teacher  contacts  the  parent  of  every  child  who 
receives  services  3f  any  kind  to  come  and  observe  In  the  resource  room. 
This  gives  tMe parent  the  chance  to  observe  the  program,  their  child  in 
action,  and  great  needs  for  extra  help  in  the  resource  room.  The  resource 
teacher  gives  each  Individual  parent  an  opportunity  to  offer  services  in 
some  way  to  help  provide  support  for  the  resource  room. 

The  next  phase  of  the  plan  is  to  Invite  those  people  Interested  to 
come  to  an  orientation  session.  This  session  Is  deslaned  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  needs  of  die  children  they  mlgnt  be  working  with,  the  kind 
of  help  that  Is  needed,  some  ethical  and  professional  standards,  hands-on 
time  with  materials,  discussion  of  data  collection  and  time  for  discussion 
and  questions  and  answers.  An  explanation  of  clerical  versus 
Instructional  support  Is  given.  At  this  time  interest  forms  are  offered 
ana  people  make  application  to  participate  in  the  training  program.  The 
teacher  sets  up  a  time  to  personally  Interview  each  person  who  has 
completed  the  form. 
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The  steering  committee  tnen  convenes  again  In  oraer  to  select 
volunteers.  The  criterion  for  trie  selection  of  volunteer  jncluoes 
considerations  such  as  the  kind  of  help  neeced,  the  skills  of  the  volunteer, 
the  individual  student,  the  amount  of  time  and  location  of  time  to  be 
committed,  the  level  of  commitment  and  the  Interpersonal  skills  of  the 
volunteer.  No  volunteer  Is  ever  turned  away.  Sometimes,  however,  it  does 
take  time  to  come  up  with  a  good  match  between  the  volunteer  and  the 
tasks. 

A  tentative  placement  for  the  volunteer  Is  made.  The  volunteer  has 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual  situation  in  which  they  will 
volunteer. 

Next,  the  training  takes  place.  Elements  of  the  training  session 
Include  the  "Inside  the  Puzzle  Child  Workshop"  (Instructor,  Feoruary, 
1984),  *he  school  and  classroom  philosophy,  the  school-wide  and 
classroom  discipline  policies,  student  expectations,  the  role  of  the 
volunteer,  and  training  in  instruction  using  the  model  of :  Model,  Role 
Play,  Performance  Feedback,  Reinforcement,  and  Transfer  of  Training. 

Eacn  volunteer  Is  carefully  supported,  appreciated  and  monitored  by 
the  teacher.  The  volunteer  and  teacher  informally  evaluate  each  other. 
The  staff  members  in  the  building  and  the  parents  regularly  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  resource  room  program,  vmen  this  is  In  place  and 
functioning  effectively  cross-age  and  peer  tutor  programs  may  be  added 
on. 

The  use  of  cross-age  and  peer  tutors  Is  very  effective  when  certain 
criteria  are  Implemented.  The  criteria  for  selection  include:  ( 1 )  95^2 
attendance,  (2)  100??  of  the  goals  for  academic  success  and  behavioral 
their  level  of  exoectg^  functlonlnrf  in  the  classroonn,  and  (3)  an  essay  of  at 
least  one  page  or  three  minutes  on  cassette  saying  why  they  want  to  be  a 
-Friendly  Helper",  and  (4)  a  willingness  to  give  uo  the  time  to  tutor  and  to 
be  a  member  of  the  "Friendly  Helper*.  Members  of  t^e  multi-disciplinar/ 
team  convene  and  select  tutors.  After  the  tutors  are  selected,  they  fill 
out  a  survey  telling  what  subject  areas  they  are  comfortable  tutoring  in, 
What  age  level  they  are  interested  in,  what  se.x,  or  whether  they  only  want 
to  do  clencil  work. 
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The  tutors  are  then  trained  usjng  a  forma:  ver/  similar  to  the  orner 
volLnteers.  In  addition,  they  meet  on  an  once  a  week  Basis  with  the 
resource  teacher  or  counselor  to  develop  the  skills  of  Seing  a  good  tutor, 
especially  appropriate  way  to  help.  This  also  gives  them  a  chance  to  de- 
brtef,  to  talk  about  problems  and  to  get  any  help  they  might  need.  This 
serves  as  a  continuing  evaluative  vehicle  also. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  it  is  important  to  let  these  volunteers 
know  that  they  have  mace  a  difference.  There  are  dozens  of  ways  of  doing 
this,  it  is  also  Important  to  collect  data  on- the  numbers  of  volunteers,  the 
number  of  hours  they  volunteer  and  the  successes.  These  statistics  are 
very  helpful  in  evaluation,  grant  writing  and  report  wr  iting.  After  the 
institution  of  this  program,  the  number  of  referrals  to  the  multi- 
disciplinary  team  dropped  by  seventy  five  percent  as  did  the  number  of 
students  eligible  for  special  education  services.  Over  a  four  year  period 
there  was  an  average  of  forty  hours  per  week  of  volunteer  time  spent  in 
the  resource  room.  The  program  expanded  school  wide  and  has  been 
replicated  in  schools  aV  over  the  West  Coast 
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Design  ar I  Supervision  of  Field-Based  Practicum  Experiences  in 

Rural  Training  Sites 


INTRODDCTION 

Designing  a  coherent  set  of  experiences  through  which 
trainees  develop  comi^tencies  related  to  job  performance  is  a 
primary  goal  of  teacher  training  programs.  Although  there  are 
many  ways  to  achieve  this  goal,  all  effective  models  of  training 
are  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  the 
academic  (information  provision)  and  practicum  (af^Iication) 
components.  That  is,  once  trainees  have  mastered  the  basic 
principles  that  form  the  content  of  training,  they  should 
participate  in  field  experiences  where  they  learn  to  apply  the 
principles  to  the  demands  of  their  teaching  positions  and  learn 
to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  their  work  environment  (Marrs, 
1984;  Pagney,  1983).  Thus,  during  their  field  experiences, 
trainees  must  practice  skills  under  controlled  conditions,  in  a 
logical  order,  with  adequate  feedback  about  their  performance, 
and  to  a  mastery  level  (Treadway,  1984).  Closely  coordinated 
acadcunic  and  field  components  can  serve  many  functions  that 
enhance  the  quality  of  training.  Some  of  these  functions 
inrlude:   (1)  facilitate  structuring  a  "field  referenced" 
approach  to  training;  (2)  permit  deliberate  sequencing  of 
trailing  activities;   (3)  foster  interdependence  and  continuity 
among  training  experiences;  and  <4)  enhance  precision  of  trainee 
feedback,  program  monitoring,  and  evaluation. 

Creating  practicum  experiences  that  help  to  accomplish  the 
outcomes  listed  above  is  particularly  important  in  training 
programs  for  special  educators  who  teacf   in  rural  conrounities 
(Helge,  1984).  Such  factors  as  the  diversity  of  roles  assigned  to 
special  class  teachers,  separation  of  trainers  and  trainees,  and 
diffusion  of  trainees  across  the  program  catchment  area  Increase 
the  importance  of  providing  highly  organized  practicum 
experiences  (O'Connor  &  Potatori,  1987;  Pelton,  1983).  To  support 
field  experience  activities,  teacher  training  programs  should 
also  devise  a  system  of  cooHnunlcation  with  trainees  that  can  (1) 
supply  information  about  a  wide  range  of  trainee  performance 
measures,   (2)  offer  an  effective  way  of  determining  the  degree  to 
which  trainees  display  program  competencies  In  their  teaching 
assignments,   (3)  provide  Immediate  feedback  and  reme^'lal  training 
options  to  trainees,  and  (4)  permit  comprehensive  formative  and 
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8uii»iative  evaluation  of  training  conpetencies  and  program 
components.  High  quality  auc^rvision  of  practicum  exf^riences 
requires  an  effective  means  of  establishing  two-way 
communication  links  between  trainers  and  training  sites 
( Treadway ,  1984). 

This  paper  presents  a  guide  for  developing  and  supervising 
field-based  practicum  activities  to  support  training  of  special 
educators  who  are  teaching  in  rural  conmiunities.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  organizing  and  overseeing  practicum 
experieiices  that  prepare  teachers  in  practices  related  to 
integration  into  regular  education  programs  of  students  who 
exhibit  mild  learning  and  behavior  problems  (i.e.,  students  with 
mxld  BMntal  retardation  and  learning  disabilities  and  other  "at 
risk"  learners).  The  paper  uses  the  graduate  teacher  training 
program  in  si^cial  education  at  Indiana  University  to  show  how 
high  quality  practicum  experiences  can  be  offered  to  trainees 
teaching  in  rural  communities. 


mDIARA  DNIVERSTTY'S  ^UVDDATE  TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  at  Indiana  University  in 
Bloomington  provides  graduate  level  training  to  persons  seeking 
endorsen^nts  to  teach  in  public  school  special  education 
programs.  Training  options  are  available  for  teachers  who  have 
completed  requirements  for  elementary,  secondary,  or  all -grade 
special  education  teaching  licenses.  The  Department  of  Special 
Education  offers  coursework  leading  to  endorsements  in  learning 
disabilities,  mild  mental  retardation,  and  behavior  disorders. 
The  training  program  views  the  role  of  special  educators  as  one 
of  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  instructional 
programs  that  (1)  facilitate  movement  into  regular  education 
settings  of  students  receiving  special  services,  and  (2) 
providing  assistance  to  students  and  teachers  in  regular 
education  settings  so  that  students  succeed  and  are  retained  in 
those  settings.  The  training  program  is  oriented  toward  the 
position  that  special  education  services  should  be  transitory  in 
nature  and  special  educators  should  act  as  program  managers, 
consultants,  and  change  agents  rather  than  as  traditional 
classroom  teachers  <>  Trainees  participating  in  the  program 
typically  are  full  time  practicing  regular  or  special  class 
teachers  who  work  in  rural  ccnmiunities  located  throughout 
southern  Indiana  and  attend  coursework  as  part-time  students. 
They  complete  a  one-semester  practicum  course  C3  credit  hours)  as 
part  of  their  endorsement  requirements;  enroll  in  the  course 
after  completing  at  least  nine  credits  in  their  major  area  (a 
survey  course  and  two  methods  courses);  and  perform  practicum 
activities  in  their  assigned  classrooms  and  school  buildings. 
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DEVISING  FIELD  EXPBRIEIICES 


Figure  1  pret^ents  the  sequence  of  activities  for  devising 
field  experiences  to  support  a  teacher  training  program.  This 


Insert  figure  1  about  here 


section  describes  each  step  in  the  sequence  and  provides 
examples  of  how  the  steps  are  carried  out  in  the  context  of  the 
graduate  training  program  at  Indiana  University. 

A.  Establish  aim  of  training  program. 

The  aim  of  the  program  specifies  what  the  program  expects  to 
accomplish  as  a  result  of  providing  training  experiences  to  its 
students.  That  is,  the  statement  of  aim  should  indicate  the 
roleCs)  that  graduates  will  be  prepared  to  assume  after  they  have 
completed  the  program. 

AIM  OF  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S  PROGRAM:  To  prepare  teachers  who  can 
develop  instructional  programs  through  which  students 
systematically  progress  from  reliance  on  special  education 
services  to  self -reliance  and  successful  performance  in 
regular  education  settings. 

B.  Stecify  goals  of  training  program. 

The  goals  of  the  training  program  should  be  consistent  with 
its  aim.  The  goals  should  specify  in  some  detail  the  major 
resf^onsibilities  that  graduates  will  be  able  to  carry  out  upon 
completion  of  their  training. 

GOALS  OF  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S  PROGRAM: 

1.  Graduates  will  be  able  to  evaluate  and,  where  necessary, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  delivered  to  students 
in  sE^cial  education  settings. 

2.  Graduates  will  be  able  to  develop  and  implement  programs 
of  instruction  through  which  students  currently  receiving 
special  education  services  are  taught  to  successfully 
participate  in  regular  education  settings. 

3.  Graduates  will  be  able  to  monitor  and  improve  the 
performance  of  students  roainstreamed  into  regular  education 
settings  so  that  students  retain  their  placements  Ln  them. 

C.  List  competencies  associated  with  training  goals. 

The  competencies  specify  the  major  areas  of  performance 
req^uired  of  trainees  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  program.  They 
serve  as  outcome  statements  for  the  content  areas  that  will  be 
the  focus  of  training  activities.  That  is,  competencies  indicate 
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the  skill  areas  and  teaching  practices  that  the  training  program 
will  address.  They  guide  identification  and  organization  of 
infomation  and  practicura  components  of  the  program  • 

In  terms  of  sequencing  experiences  that  comprise  the 
training  program,  information  components  will  usually  precede 
practicun  components.  That  is,  trainees  will  be  expected  to 
complete  a  predetermined  set  of  academic  coursework  before 
enrolling  in  their  practicum.  However,  with  regard  to  program 
development,  it  is  best  to  specify  the  teaching  skills  and 
practices  that  trainees  are  to  display  in  the  field  either 
before  or  at  the  same  tin^  as  specifying  course  content.  That 
is,  a  primary  function  of  '    »  information  component  of  a  program 
is  to  give  trainees  an  opi:..  «:tunity  to  master  prerequisite  and 
lead-up  skills  associated  with  the  teaching  practices  they  will 
display  in  their  practicura.  Without  first  ascertaining  the 
practices  that  are  the  focus  of  training,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  develop  a  complete  description  of  the  prerequisite  and  lead-up 
skills  that  pertain  to  the  practices. 

COMPETENCIES  OF  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S  PROGRAM:  The  graduate 

program  at  Indiana  University  has  used  a  curriculum-based 
instructional  model  to  select  program  coro^tencies.  A 
curriculum-based  approach  is  one  in  which  assessment  and 
teaching  strategies  are  derived  from  the  curriculum  of 
classrooms  that  constitute  least  restrictive  settings  for 
students,  i.e.,  regular  education  settings  (Blankenship  & 
Lilly,  1981;  Lovitt  &  Hansen,  1976;  Tucker,  1985). 
Curriculum-based  approaches  proceed  from  the  view  that  a 
primary  function  of  special  education  services  for  students 
with  mild  learning  and  behavior  problems  is  to  "raise 
student  performance  to  the  same  level  of  curricular  skill  as 
students  in  regular  classes"  (Howell  &  Morehead,  1987).  For 
purposes  of  identifying  training  competencies,  the  term 
"curriculum"  was  used  to  denote  the  wide  range  of  skills 
students  must  exhibit  to  meet  the  expectations  of  regular 
education  settings.  Included  as  skill  areas  for  instruction 
are:   (1)  academic  achievement  and  subject  matter  skills;  (2) 
skills  associated  with  participation  in  instructional 
activities;   (3)  organizational  strategies  and  study  habits; 
(4)  social  skills;  and  (5)  skills  associated  with  self- 
management  and  motivation.  Figure  2  lists  the  competencies 
for  preparing  teachers  to  use  a  curriculum-based 
instructional  approach. 


Insert  Figure  2  about  here 


D.  Devise  field-based  projects. 

The  activities  that  trainees  engage  in  in  their  practicura 
should  be  consistent  w: th  program  competencies.  That  is,  assigned 


activities  should  give  trainees  opportunities  to  apply  the 
concepts  and  principles  associated  with  program  competencies  and 
learn  to  adapt  then  to  fit  the  characteristics  of  their 
students.  The  field  experiences  should  also  proiiK>te  synthesis  of 
concepts  and  principles  into  teaching  practices  that  are 
incorporated  into  the  trainee's  teaching  repertoire.  Therefore, 
the  activities  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  allow  trainees 
to  demonstrate  mastery  of  skills  related  to  individual 
competencies  and  foster  integration  of  related  competency  areas 
into  practices  that  are  pertinent  to  their  teaching  positions. 
One  way  of  achieving  these  effects  is  to  devise  field-based 
projects  in  which  trainees  use  a  problem-solving  approach  to 
identify  circumstances  in  their  programs  that  need  attention  and 
to  generate  and  evaluate  solutions  or  interventions  that  address 
the  problem  areas.  In  this  manner  trainees  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  both  practice  skills  related  to  program 
competencies  and  improve  the  overall  quality  of  their 
instructional  assignments. 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE  PROJECTS  IN  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 'S  PROGRAM: 

Trainees  are  required  to  complete  two  projects  in  their 
practicum: 

Project  1.  Trainees  prepare  an  intervention  plan  that 
assists  the  entry  and  retention  of  students  in  regular 
education  settings.  Completing  the  project  requires:  (1) 
identifying  requirements  for  entry  and  retention  in  regular 
education  in  selected  areas  or  grade  levels,   (2)  developing 
assessment  procedures  for  requirement  areas,  (3)  assessing 
the  performance  of  specific  students,  and  (4)  preparing  an 
intervention  plan  that  will  assist  students  in  meeting 
requirements. 

Project  2.  Trainees  devise,  implement,  and  evaluate  an 
intervention  program  that  improves  the  performance  of 
students  in  one  of  the  following  skill  areas: 

a.  Academic  achievement  and  subject  matter  skills 

b.  Skills  related  to  participation  in  instructional 
activities 

c.  Organizational  strategies      d  study  habits 

d.  Social  skills 

e.  Skills  related  to  self -management  and  motivation 
Completing  the  project  requires:   (1)  selecting  a  subset  of 
skills  pertinent  to  students  in  the  program;   (2)  analysing 
the  skills  into  subskills,  lead-up  skills,  and 
prerequisites;   (3)  assessing  performance  of  specific 
students;   (4)  devising,  implementing,  and  evaluating  an 
intervention  that  promotes  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
generalization  of  skills. 

E.  Prepare  training  materials  to  guide  field  experiences. 

Training  materials  that  support  the  practicum  should  be 
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detailed  and  coraprehensive  enough  to  permit  trainees  to  progress 
through  activities  with  a  miniraura  of  direction  or  need  for 
clarification.  The  materials  should  (1)  comaunicate  the 
expectations  and  outcomes  for  practicum  experiences  or  projects, 
(2>  facilitate  organization  and  performance  of  requisite 
activities,  and  (3)  promote  communication  between  trainees  and 
supervisors  for  purposes  of  feedback,  additional  training,  and 
evaluation.  One  way  of  achieving  these  effects  is  to  prepare 
materials  that  include  the  following: 

1.  Case  study  or  scenario  that  gives  examples  of  problems  or 
situations  that  trainees  are  likely  to  encounter  in  their 
teaching  {K>Bition8.  This  section  can  provide  background 
information  for  projects,  give  a  context  or  referent  for 
activities,  and  describe  practicum  outcomes. 

2.  List  of  guidelines  for  projects  or  activities  that  establishes 
the  expectations  for  performance,  describes  the  scope  of 
activities,  and  specifies  performance  standards  and  evaluation 
criteria. 

3.  Task  analysis  that  outlines  a  sequence  of  steps  for  project 
ccMspletion.  The  analysis  can  operational ize  training  goals  in 
terms  of  field-related  activities,  show  how  program  competencies 
are  integrated  into  teaching  practices,  and  guide  trainee 
performance  of  projects. 

4.  List  of  trainee  outputs  for  practicum  activities  that  assists 
trainees  in  organizing  and  pacing  their  performance  and  specifies 
products  required  for  project  and  course  completion.  Trainee 
outputs  can  provide  the  context  for  performance  feedback, 
additional  training,  and  formative  evaluation. 

5.  List  of  supervisor  outputs  that  outlines  the  resEXsnaibilities 
of  practicum  supervisors.  The  list  of  outputs  can  facilitate 
monitoring  and  coordination  of  field  training  activities.  This 
list  can  also  help  assure  that  trainees  will  receive  feedback  and 
assistance  as  it  is  needed. 

If  training  materials  include  the  information  listed  above,  they 
can  serve  as  knsth  a  contract  between  trainees  and  trainers 
regarding  exi^ctations  for  fulfilling  course  requirements  and  a 
means  for  establishing  and  maintaining  lines  of  communication 
that  ensures  high  quality  supervision  and  monitoring  of  field 
activities. 

TRAINING  MATERIALS  USED  IN  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S  PROGRAM:  Before 
they  begin  their  field  experience,  trainees  are  given  a  set 
of  materials  for  each  of  the  projects  they  select.  These 
materials  include  the  information  described  above.  For 
example,  the  scenario  for  Project  1  describes  concerns  a 
group  of  regular  class  teachers  have  regarding  procedures 
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for  recoBtt^nding  sc^cial  class  students  for  placei^nt  in 
regular  classes.  Their  concerns  are  presented  to  the 
building  principal.  The  principal,  in  turn,  asks  the  special 
(or  regular)  class  teacher  (i.e.,  the  practicura  student)  to 
devise  and  field  teat  a  sore  effective  way  of  deciding 
which  students  exhibit  the  skills  needed  to  enter  and  be 
retained  in  regular  education  settings,  and  preparing 
instructional  program  plana  that  assist  the  students  in 
identified  deficiency  areas. 

The  guidelines  for  this  project  provide  infori^tion  about 
(1)  referents  used  for  identifying  skills  required  for  entry 
and  retention;  (2)  sample  size  of  the  students  used  in  the 
project;  (3)  setting j  in  which  activities  take  place;  (4) 
number  and  type  of  school  personnel  who  serve  as  resources 
for  activities;  (5)  amount  of  detail  involved  in  completing 
activities;  and  (6)  comprehensiveness  of  plans,  materials, 
reports,  and  other  products  to  be  completed  as  part  of  the 
project. 

Table  1  provides  an  example  of  a  task  analysis  that 
specifies  steps  for  the  first  major  activity  in  Project  1. 
Table  1  also  lists  trainee  and  suf^rvisor  outputs  for  the 
steps . 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


F.  Devise  strategies  for  sui^rvision  of  field  exii^riences. 

Procedures  for  supervising  field  experiences  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  accoiUBodate  differences  among  the  activities 
and  projects  that  trainees  select.  For  example,  even  though 
trainees  may  choose  the  same  projects  for  their  practicum, 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  their  students  and  schools 
and  diversity  in  their  preferences  and  expertise  can  result  in 
significant  variations  in  the  field  activities  they  perform.  In 
addition,  methods  of  conffiiunication  between  trainers  and  trainees 
should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  handle  the  various  forms  of 
information  that  need  to  be  transmitted  and  do  so  without  the 
inforn^tion  being  delayed  or  hampered  by  distances  between 
training  and  field  sites.  Table  2  provides  a  listing  of  several 
methods  for  conmiunicating  information  about  practicum 
experiences.  Table  2  also  describes  some  advantages  and 
limitations  of  each  method. 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 


STRATEGIES  FOR  SUPERVISION  USED  IN  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S  PROGRAM: 
Before  they  enroll  in  their  practicum,  trainees  are  given  a 
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^^le  1#  Ta0k  analysis  of  first  steps  for 
aroS  IM  PROJECT  COMPLETION 


%m      Develop  procedures  for  deteraining 
requirements  for  participation  in 
regular  education  programs 

1»1  Select  grade  and  content  areas 
for  which  requirements  will  be 
determined 

/ 

1«2    Select  and  contact  personnel 
who  will  sui^ly  information 
about  requirements 

1.3    Decide  upon  the  types  of 

Information  needed  to  determine 
requirements 


1*4    Develop  procedures  for 

obtaining  information  about 
r^uirements 

1,5    Devise  recording  devices, 

surveys,  interview  questions, 
and  observation  forms  for 
obtaining  inf orsution 


1.6    Prepare  a  tii^line  for 

distributing  forms,  scheduling 
interviews,  making 
observations,  and  examining 
materials  that  are  part  of 
information  gathering  plan 


Project  1  and  lists  of  trainee  and  su|»rvisor  outputs, 

TRAINEE  OUTPUTS  SOPERVISOR  OUTPUTS 


la.     Indicate  grade  and  content 

areas  on  which  the  project  will 
focus 


la.    Approve  preliminary  plan 
to  obtain  information 


lb«  Provide  list  of  personnel  who 
will  supply  information  about 
requirements 

lc»    Outline  the  types  of 

information  that  will  be 
solicited 


lb.    Approve  preliminary  plan 
to  obtain  information 


Ic,    Review  outline  of 
information  to  be 
solicited  and  suggest 
revisions,  if  needed 


Id.     Supply  samples  of  survey 

documents,  questionnaires, 
interview  forms  used  for 
obtc^ining  information 


le.     Provide  tin^line  for 

implementation  of  procedures 


Id,     Examine  survey  documents, 
interview  forms , 
questionnaires,  etc,  and 
assist  in  revisions,  if 
needed 

le.     Give  confirmation  of 

timeline  for  obtaining 
information 
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Table  2,  Methods  of  comiaunication  for  practicuro  supervision  and 
their  advantages  and  limita tat ions* 

METHCMM  ADVANTAGES/LIMITATIONS 


Field  site  visitations  Allows  trainees  to  give  a 

general  overview  of  student 
and  program  characteristics 

Allows  trainees  to  deoKsnstrate 
skills  or  products  in  natural 
settings  and  receive  feedback 
or  rerodial  training  from 
suE^rvisor 

Limited  by  frequency  of  use 


Meetings /conferences  Allows  trainees  to  obtain 

clarification  of  assigned 
activities 


Permits  detailed  discussion  of 
steps  to  project  conviction 

Allows  comprehensive  feedback 
about  performance  and  products 

Limited  by  frequency  of  use 


Mail  Allows  trainees  to  submit 

progress  reports  or  examples 
products  and  activities 


Provides  opportunities  for 
detailed  feedback  and 
evaluation  of  performance 

Limited  by  time  delay  and 
usefulness  as  a  remedial 
training  option 
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Table  2.  Continued 


Fax/ 

Electronic  mail 


Sarae  advantages  of  mail 
service 

Limited  by  accessibility  to 
trainees 


Phone  calls/ 

Te 1 econfer enc  ing 


Permits  clarification  of 
guidelines  and  specific 
activities 

Allows  for  generalized 
feedback  and  iK>nitoring 

Provides  a  useful  adjunct  to 
mailed  docun^nts 

Permits  sharing  of  information 
and  "brain  storming**  among 
groups  of  trainees  working  on 
coraBK>n  projects 

Limited  by  amount  and  type  of 
information  that  can  be 
communicated  and  work 
schedules  of  trainer  and 
trainee 


PC  Audio-graphic  Permits  simultaneous 

scanners  transmission  of  text, 

documents r  and  graphic 
information  in  "real"  time 

Allows  immediate  feedback 
and  remedial  training 

Combines  advantages  of  phone 
and  mail  without  time  delay 

Limited  by  accessibility  to 
trainers  and  trainees.  Best 
placed  in  regional  sites  and 
networked  to  trainees  in- 
class  computers 
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complete  set  of  training  materials  for  review.  They  are 
asked  to  select  projects  and  begin  planning  activities  in 
relation  to  areas  or  conditions  in  their  instructional 
programs  that  need  closer  attention.  During  the  first  week 
of  classes,  they  meet  as  a  group  with  the  field  supervisor 
to  clarify  course  expectations  and  grading  criteria,  present 
exasiples  of  projects,  and  discuss  supervision  guidelines  and 
procedures.  The  field  su{«rvisor  schedules  a  visitation  to 
each  practicum  site,  observes  the  trainee  on  site,  and 
discusses  student  and  program  characteristics.  The  trainee 
and  supervisor  then  review  plans  and  set  timelines  for 
completing  the  projects.  Following  the  first  site  visit, 
monitoring  of  trainee  performance  comprises  occasional 
telephone  conversations  and  periodic  progress  reports  and 
work  samples  delivered  by  mail,  reviewed  by  the  supervisor, 
and  returned  by  mail.  One  or  two  additional  site  visits  or 
conferences  are  made  during  the  seiroster.  These  are 
primarily  directed  towards  reviewing  projects  in  their 
various  stages  of  completion  and  providing  fomative  or 
suB»^tive  evaluation  of  trainee  performance.  In  general, 
limitations  in  time,  distance,  and  communication  medium 
hamper  the  ability  of  the  suE^rvisor  to  assess  and 
ren^diate  training  deficiencies,  provide  feedback  about 
perfoni»nce,  and  create  oj^rtunities  for  addressing 
generalization  of  teaching  principles  and  practices  to  other 
program  areas.  However,  through  a  grant  recently  received 
from  A.T.  &  T.,  work  is  in  progress  towards  investigating 
the  use  of  audio-graphic  technology,  (i.e.,  A.T.&  T.'s  PC 
Overview  Scanners),  to  facilitate  supervision  of  field 
experiences  in  off -campus  training  sites*  The  Scanners 
permit  simultaneous  transmission  of  voice  and  docun^nt, 
graphic,  or  text  files.  In  addition,  the  information 
communicated  can  be  reviewed  and  edited  in  "real"  time, 
e.g.,  trainee  and  trainer  can  transmit,  discuss,  evaluate, 
and  revise  assessment  results  or  intervention  plans  as  they 
are  sent  across  phone  lines  (Chalmers,  1988;  Chute  & 
Balthazar,  1987).  It  is  expected  that  complementing  well- 
organized  practicum  activities  with  technical  advances  in 
communication  will  greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  field 
experiences  offered  to  trainees  in  rural  communities. 

CONCLUDING  STATKIENT 

Organizing  and  supervising  the  field  experience  component  of 
a  training  program  are  very  complex  tasks.  These  activities  are 
particularly  problematic  in  instances  where  trainees  are  located 
in  rural  communities  some  distance  from  the  training  facility. 
Limitations  in  time,  resources,  and  communication  medium  greatly 
hamper  direct  contact  with  trainees  and  restrict  use  of  immediate 
feedback  as  an  instructional  tool.  Achieving  high  quality 
training  under  these  circiunstances  requires  preparing  well- 
planned  and  highly  organized  training  activities  and  generating 
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an  array  of  options  for  obtaining  information  about  trainee 
performance  and  iiK>nitoring  acquisition  of  program  competencies 


* 


FIGURE  CAPTIONS 

Figure  1.  Sequence  of  steps  in  devising  field  experiences. 
Figure  2.  Program  competencies  of  Indiana  University's  program. 
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ESTABLISH 
Aim  Of  Program 


I 


SPECIFY 
Goals  Of  Training 


I 


LIST 

Training  Competencies 


DESIGN 
Field-Based  Projects 


I 


I 


DESIGN 
Academic  Coniponents 
Of  Program 


PREPARE 
Training  Materials 


I 


DEVISE 
Strategies  For 
Supervision 
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COMPETENCIES 


1.  Determino  requirements  for  successful 
participation  in  regular  education. 

2.  Develop  assessment  procedures  based  on 
requirements 

3.  Assess  student  performance  witii  regard 
to  requirements 

4.  Develop  instructional  plan  for  improving 
student  performance  in  requirement  areas 


5.    Develop  a  plan  for  improving 
academic  achievement 


6.  Develop  a  plan  for  improving 
participation  in  instructional 
activities 


7.    Develop  a  plan  for  improving 
social  skills 


8.    Develop  a  plan  for  improving 
organization  and  study  habits 


9.    Develop  a  plan  for  improving  self 
management  and  motivation 


1  ,  

10.   Prepare  Implementation  and  evaluation 
strategies  for  preparing  student  and 
system  for  entry  and/or  retention  in 
regular  education 
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ABSTRACT 

^^^^^^^^^^  • 

Th«  Adaptive  Approach  System 


^4.^  .^iMciatlonal  consultants  have  been  teaching  teachers 
.    For  years  big  ctvy  •<^«*^*J^°f7  of  students  who  are  not  average. 

Hcv  to  adapt  «;t.rials  to  -JJ^J^t^^^Jj/iLr  factories, «  -Games"  workshops 
tfe  have         ^^^3"^^:^oSle;  is  that  there  is  no  way.  for  the  teacher. 

i»»«««J'*l«/!Ff  be  appropriate  for  his  or  her  classroom, 

to  determine  if  the  fa^^^f^*  ^^tarials  do  not  stand  alone,  they  are  not  always 

r^s  ,.....t.tio.  focus.,  .a  ll'^l  'ZZr 

for  the  mUptation  of  S  ?ha  cU^sroom.  th.  only  counselor,  interest 

is  the  only  subject  Mtter  -"P"*^         ^"o^iion  wiU  be  presented  on 
assessor.  <'l«8»°"i'  ^^^^ue,  for  packaging  «terials. 

1^    felh^a^erfrr  mSJ^g  al'e^t";  ^terial.,  (A)  Techniques  for  presenting 

T^'J^il"'  f!'  nescriotlve  eiaoples  of  hov  the  system  has  been 

^'l^^^Id  S!rb:';;ov;rerro^\othnr.»«t.^  sn.  secondary  level  teachers. 

Teachers/administrators  who  attend  this  presentation  will  ""i'V^'-P^" 
.     i    T.T.  .nrf  Uau  on  bow  they  can  become  change  agents  In  their  own 

adaptive  approach  system  woE&auui*  v— j««f.«  and  access  to  a  videotape  on  the 

siitSft-i^:  x^r;^  ^^Lr.^'iiiiu^^i»^ 
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"SUPPORTING  BEGINNING  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  AND  SMALL  SCHOOLS" 
Introduction 

This  pzper  will  present  the  findings  of  a  Sufflmer  1988  survey  of  236 
schools  in  five  counties  in  Southern  California  housed  in  districts  which  are 
small  or  rural  The  survey  asked  principals  to  identify:  1)  the  services 
provided  to  support  beghming  teachers,  2)  the  services  provided  to 
continuing  teachers  for  prcrfessional  development,  and  3)  the  inservice 
education  programs  specifically  targeted  to  increase  retention  of  teachers. 
The  survey  was  preceded  by  a  review  of  the  literature  concerning  the 
needs  of  beginning  teadiers  in  small  and  rural  school  districts.  This  review 
showed  the  needs  of  these  teachers  differ  significantly  from  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  begin  their  careers  in  urban  and  suburban  districts  *hat 
employ  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  and  have  greater  resources. 

Sf^dficaUy,  this  paper  will:  1)  present  a  summary  of  the  pertinent 
literature  that  shows  that  the  needs  o£  beginning  teachers  in  rural  and 
small  schools  differ  significantly  from  the  needs  of  other  beginmng 
teachers;  2)  describe  the  1988  survey  methodolc^:  3)  present  the  data 
gathered  as  a  result  of  the  survey  showmg  the  ways  these  districts  handle 
this  problem,  the  ways  they  reduce  teacher  attrition  rates,  and  the  topics 
their  mservice  education  programs  address;  4)  present  the  Information 
collected  about  the  vacancy  rate  anticipated  and  reasons  ((x  the  openings: 
and  3)  will  provide  conclusions  from  the  study  and  a  re(X)m mended 
bibliography. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

The  statistics  concerning  teacher  attrition  rates  shows  serious  problems: 
26%  of  new  teachers  leave  the  profession  after  their  first  two  years  and 
60%  of  all  teachers  leave  after  their  first  five  years  of  teaching  (Henry, 
1986.  p.  JO).  The  two  most  frequently  cited  reasons  are  that  they  leave  to 
accept  a  job  that  pays  m^e,  and  that  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  teaching  (Henry7l986.'p.  17).  The  concerns  that  beginning 
teachers  share  are  problems  with  classroom  management,  student 
discipline,  making  the  adjustment  to  the  physical  demands  of  teaching,  and 
managing  the  instructional  demands  of  teaching.  Other  problems  cited 


ilidude  difficulties  managing  interpersonal  relationships  with  parents  and 
staff,  the  sacrifice  o£  leisur?  time,  and  justification  of  vork  demands  to 
others  outside  the  workplace  (Myton,  {9H,  p.  8). 

Ths  segment  of  the  educational  system  represented  by  rural  and  small 
schools  is  sizeable  and  the  problems  they  face  are  real  and  deserve 
attenti<m.  There  are  approximately  12.000  small  and  rural  school  districts 
in  the  United  SUtes.  accounting  t(x  approximately  67%  all  schools. 
Approximately  300.000  students  (33%  of  all  students)  attend  smaU  schools 
and  approximately  30.000  teachers  are  employed.  More  than  23%  all 
school  districts  enroll  le^s  than  300  students  (Swift,  1984.  p.  1).  The  major 
problems  for  new  teachers  in  rural  districts,  according  to  district 
administrators,  include  the  adjustment  to  geographic  isolation,  population 
sparsity.  and  difficulty  with  "community  fit"  into  the  lifestyle  and 
expecutions  of  the  community  (Horn.  1983.  p.  13).  The  attrition  rate  in 
rural  and  small  schools  is  extremely  high;  Helge  and  Marrs  (1981.  p.  12) 
reported  a  turnover  rate  oi  30-30%  in  rural  areas,  culminating  in  a 
complete  turnover  every  three  years.  Many  districts  repwt  difficulty  in 
locating  qualified  applicants  for  positions  tnat  are  vacant  for  long  periods 
of  time  (Helge  and  Marrs.  1981.  p.  2). 

Teachers  in  these  schools  report  there  are  many  positive  features  to 
working  in  small  schools  and  communities,  including  small  class  size, 
increased  opportunity  for  individualized  instruction  and  the  chance  to 
know  each  child  as  an  individual,  fewer  behavioral  prdDlems,  less 
bureauaacy.  greater  student  and  parent  participation  in  schools  and 
school  activities,  greater  heterogeneity  of  the  social  class,  and  a  sense  of 
greater  teacher  impact  on  the  curriculum  (Miller  and  Sidebottom,  1983.  p. 
3  and  Swift.  1984,  p.  1). 

The  problems  arise  in  finding  qualified  teachers  for  these  positions.  The 
characteristics  described  "ideal"  for  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school  include 
being  certified  to  teach  more  than  one  subject  area  (h*  grade  level  in  the 
same  classroom  during  the  same  time  snan,  being  able  to  teach  students 
with  a  wide  range  of  abilities  in  a  single  classroom,  and  being  able  to 
overcome  the  students'  cultural  differences  and  add  to  their  understanding 
of  the  larger  society.  Other  desirable  characteristics  include  being 
prepared  to  supervise  several  extra  curricular  activities  and  the  ability  to 
adjust  to  the  uniqueness  of  the^oqmmunity  in  terms  of  social  opportunities, 
lifestyles,  and  loss  of  privacy  "(Campbell.  1985,  p.  7  and  Horn.  1985.  p.  14), 

Administrators  report  they  assist  beginning  teachers  in  rural  schools  by 
offering  a  pre-school  year  orientation  program,  by  pairing  the  new  teacher 
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with  a  master  teacher,  by  assigning  the  new  teacher  an  out  oi  class  project 
that  requires  interaction  with  other  school  personnel,  and  by  makmg 
regular  visits  to  the  beginning  teacher's  classroom  (Miller  and  Sidebottom. 
1933.  p.  26).  Researchers  also  recommend  that  these  problems  may  be 
eased  by  increasing  inservice  practices,  initially  reducing  teaching  and 
other  instructional  responsibilities  and  increasing  time  for  planning  and 
(»^anizing  instructi(»i.  providing  opportunities  to  observe  the  teaching  of 
m<re  experienced  colleagues,  and  ofTering  opportunities  for  beginning 
teachers  to  interact  with  one  another  (Swift,  1984,  p.  2). 

Small  and  rural  school  districts  also  report  difficulty  in  retaining  qualified 
teadiers.  Included  in  the  literature  are  suggestions  for  several  long  term 
strategies  including  reimbursement  of  dues  for  professional  association 
memberships,  opportunities  for  sabbatical  and  faculty  exchange  programs, 
reifflbursement  of  tuition,  and  provision  d  release  time  for  travel  to 
professional  meetings.  Suggestions  {cr  inservice  and  staff  development 
activities  in  small  rural  schools  indude  the  use  of  alternative 
instructional  formats  such  as  cable  and  2-way  television  systems  and 
ocrrespondence  courses  and  the  development  cf  regional  inservice 
education  centers.  Another  suggestion  is  to  give  salary  increments  for 
teaching  assignments  which  require  multiple  subject  areas  or  grade  level 
responsibilities  (Swift.  1984,  p.  2). 

In  conclusion,  the  literature  shows  that  the  needs  of  all  beginning  teachers 
are  great,  but  that  the  needs  of  teachers  who  begin  their  careers  in  small 
and  rural  schools  differ  significantly  from  those  of  ether  teachers  and  are 
even  more  difficult  to  solve,  resulting  in  increased  attrition. 

The  Survey 

The  Hrst  major  task  was  to  develop  a  questionnaire  to  identify: 

Dwhat  support  services  are  made  available  to  beginning  teachers 
(mentor  teachers,  meetings  with  school  support  service  providers, 
meetings  with  community  members). 

2.  what  support  for  professional  development  is  made  available  for 
teachers  in  those  distrias  (tuition  remission,  support  for  travel, 
other  programs), 

3.  what  inservice  education  programs  are  conducted  by  small  or  rural 
school  districts  (topics^ho  is  responsible  for  planning,  who  does 
the  training),  ~ 

4.  what  vacancies  were  expected  for  the  1988-1989  school  year, 

3.  what  the  reasons  are  for  the  vacancies  (population  growth, 
retirements,  resignations). 
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Th^  next  step  was  to  identify  the  districts  in  four  counties  in  Southern 
California  (Orange.  Riverside.  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego)  who  enroll 
fewer  than  5000  students;  270  schools  in  66  districts  were  identified. 
Many  of  the  schools  serve  less  than  250  students;  most  are  located  in 
outlying  areas,  although  some  are  in  small  districts  adjacent  to  suburban 
areas.  All  were  public  schools. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  building  principals  with  a  return 
deadline  set  approximately  two  months  later.  The  data  was  compiled  two 
weeks  after  the  deadlme;  105  completed  questionnaires  were  returned 
(approximately  39%).  The  breakdown  of  the  number  of  questionnaires 
mailed  and  returned  by  schools  in  each  county  is  shown  below: 

COUNHNAME  NUMBER  MAILED  NUMBER  RETURNED  X 

(k9nge  5S  16  28 

Riverside  44  24  61 

San  Bernardino  85  30  35 

San  Diego  83  35  42. 


Support  f^eryiqiff  for  p^jpning  Teachers 

Administrators  reported  that  they  usually  dfer  a  mentor  teacher  as  a 
support  provider  for  new  teachers.  Meetings  with  other  school 
staffmembers.  including  special  support  staff,  are  also  used  frequently  to 
assist  the  new  teacher  in  the  adjustment  to  the  school  system.  Relatively 
few  principals  repcx'ted  they  arranged  meetings  between  the  new  teachers 
and  key  community  persons.  The  data  is  shown  below: 


TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  TOTAL    ORCTY    RIVCTY  SBCTY  SPOT 


Mentor 

90% 

94% 

100% 

80% 

89% 

Meetmgs  w/support  staff 

79% 

81% 

75% 

73% 

86% 

Meetings  w/community 

13% 

6% 

25% 

17% 

6% 

Other 

85% 

63% 

92% 

13% 

66%. 

(Key:  OR  -  Orange.  RIV  -  Riverside.  SB  -  San  Bernardmo.  SD  -  San  Diego) 

When  asked  what  other  types  of  support  they  offer,  many  principals 
rep<K'ted  they  provided  orientation  programs  and  regularly  scheduled 
meetings  to  assist  the  new  teacher  throughout  the  school  year.  Other 
frequently  cited  support  strategies  Included  assigning  new  teachers  to 
special  projects  with  other  school  personnel  and  assigning  peer  support 
teams.  Less  often  mentioned  included  arranging  for  release  time  to  allow 
the  new  teacher  to  observe  other  teachers,  and  arranging  for  tours  of  the 
district  and  meetings  with  school  board  members  and  student  body 


leaders.  The  totals  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 

Typg  <tf  Pimam  Number  of  times  cited 

Assigning  to  peer  teams  1 0 

Assigning  a  buddy  teacher  7 

Assigning  a  spedai  project  with  others  1 2 

Meethigs  with  prhidpai  17 

Meetings  with  school  board  members  1 

Meetings  with  student  body  leaders  1 

Providing  orientation  sessions  2 1 

l^iding  orientation  handboolcs  3 

Arranging  for  a  tour  of  the  district  1 

Providhsg  support  to  attend  conferences  1 

Arranging  for  release  time  to  observe  4. 

QDOortumties  for  Prcrfessional  Develoometit 

Administrators  responded  that  they  use  a  variety  of  strategies  to  offer 
professional  development  opportunities  to  their  teaching  staff.  The 
strategy  most  frequently  cited  was  money  for  travel  to  conferences  and 
professional  meetings;  relatively  few  reported  they  offer  tuition 
reifflbur^ment.  For  more  specific  information,  please  study  the  table 
below: 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  TOTAL    ORCTY    RIVCTY  SBCTY  SDCTY 


Tuition  reimbursement 

29% 

25% 

25% 

30% 

31% 

Travel  money 

82% 

56% 

96% 

80% 

86% 

Other 

91% 

49% 

75% 

100% 

100%. 

The  other  types  of  programs  offered  for  professional  development  which 
were  mentioned  frequently  include  using  SIP  days  for  inservice  programs, 
providing  release  time  to  allow  teachers  to  attend  conferences  and 
professional  meetings,  advancement  on  the  salary  scale,  and  providing 
summer  workshops.  Less  frequently  mentioned  were  sabbatical  prog*  ams, 
administrative  internship  programs,  and  arranging  to  import  a  university 
course  to  a  more  convenient  location.  For  specific  data,  please  see  the  table 
shown  below: 
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TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  NUMBER  OPTIMA  CITED 

SIP  days  for  inservice  35 
Advancement  on  the  salary  scale  1 1 

Arranging  for  release  time  to  attend  conferences  16 
Providing  summer  workshops  7 
Importing  university  courses  2 
Providing  sabbatical  programs  1 
Providing  administrative  internship  programs  1. 


Inservice  Education  Topics 

When  asked  which  topics  have  been  olfered  for  inservice  education  aimed 
at  retention  of  their  teaching  staff,  administrators  responded  that  they 
have  provided  a  wide  array  current  topics  in  recent  years.  Five  topics 
were  cited  frequently:  assertive  discipline,  clinical  teaching  and 
supervision,  effective  teaching  strategies,  curriculum  alignment  and  AIMS, 
and  cooperative  learning.  Many  other  topics  were  listed,  but  were  dted 
less  frequently;  the  specific  responses  are  listed  below: 


IQEIC  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  CITED 


Curriculum  alignment/AIMS 

13 

Cooperative  learning 

12 

Clinical  teaching  and  supervision 

11 

Effective  teaching  strategies 

10 

Assertive  discipline 

9 

Critical  thinking 

5 

Stress  management 

4 

Computing  for  teachers 

3 

Learning  styles 

3 

Mastery  learning 

2 

Writing  across  the  curriculum 

2 

Disaster  preparedness 

Motivation/reinforcement  theory 

Substance  abuse 

Jazzercise 

Holistic  scoring 

Number  and  Types  of  Vacancies  for  1988-89 

When  asked  about  the  oumbet^d  types  of  vacancies  in  teaching  positions 
anticipated  for  the  1988-89  school  year,  principals  reported  varying  levels 
of  success  in  attracting  and  retaining  qualified  teachers.  The  most 
frequently  cited  reason  for  the  vacancies  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
classroom.  Teachers  leaving  the  district  was  the  reason  cited  neit  most 
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often;  teachers  transferring  to  another  position  in  the  distria  or  retiring 
were  the  next  most  frequently  cited  reasons.  Teachers  going  on  leave  of 
absence  was  the  next  most  frequently  cited  reason,  with  teachers  leaving 
the  precession  listed  relatively  infrequently.  Vot  spedfic  data,  please  see 
the  table  Leiow: 


Other  comments 

When  invited  to  make  other  comments,  administrators  responded  with 
many  diaracteristics  which  they  described  as  contributors  or  inhibitors  to 
their  success  in  attracUng  and  retaining  qualified  teachers.  It  was 
extremely  interesting  tc  note  thai  one  prircpal  might  list  a  characteristic 
as  a  problem,  while  another  principal  listed  it  as  a  positive  element.  The 
specific  responses  are  listed  below: 


After  examin-ng  the  data  from  the  survey  and  comparing  it  with  the 
suggestions  from  the  research,  several  conclusions  come  to  mind.  First,  it 


REA^  FOR  VACANCY  

Openii^  of  new  classroom 
Leaving  district 
Transferring  within  district 
Retiring 

Going  on  leave  of  absence 
Leaving  the  profession 
CHher 


PER  asm  CITED 


34 

22 

13 

11 

9 

4 

6. 


QfARACTERISTIC  

Salary  level 
Climate 

Commute  from  residential  areas 
Good  staff  development  programs 
Distance  to  university 
Locating  bilingual/speciai  ed.  tchrs 
Support  from  principal/board 
Small  town  culture 
Early  hiring  practices 
Adjusting  to  cultural  changes 
Hiring  military  spouses 
Giving  credit  for  pricH*  teaching 
Year-round  school  schedule 
Housing  costs 

California  credential  requirements 


8  5 

3  « 

3  7 

0  8 

2  5 
5  0 

0  4 

3  1 

1  3 
3  0 

2  1 
1  2 
1  1 
1  0 
1  0. 
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appears  mat  altriticm  due  to  teachers  leaving  the  profession  is  not  a  serious 
problem,  possibly  due  to  the  surge  in  population  ;,rowth  in  Southern 
California  and  relatively  good  working  conditions.  Second,  school  distrias 
in  this  area  seem  to  be  providing  many  of  the  support  services  for 
beginning  teachers  that  *±e  research  suggests,  although  some  services,  such 
ai;  help  in  adjusting  to  the  loc^  community,  are  not  often  provided.  Many 
districts  reported  difficulty  in  attracting  teachers  certified  to  teach  in 
bilingual  classrooms  and  special  education  was  pointed  out  as  another 
problem matic  area.  Lower  salaries  in  districts  in  rural  areas  were  often 
cited  as  problems  as  well. 

It  does  appear  that  some  of  the  problems  reported  in  districts  in  other 
regions  oS  the  Ui  ted  States  are  not  being  experienced  in  Southern 
California.  However,  there  are  enough  problems  reported  to  heighten 
concern  on  the  part  of  teacher  educators,  concerns  such  as  inclusion  in  the 
teacher  pieparation  program  of  field  experiences  m  :imall  districts  and  in 
rural  areas  to  make  potential  teachers  aware  of  both  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  wcH'king  in  these  districts  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
employment.  It  also  appears  that  universities  should  make  more  effort  to 
enable  teachers  in  these  areas  to  participate  in  graduate  programs  on-site 
or  by  television  or  other  innovative  delivery  techniques. 

The  data  also  suggests  that  districts  should  consider  wwking  cooperatively 
to  provide  inservice  and  oontinumg  education  programs  and  to  try  to  be 
more  flexible  in  giving  aedit  for  prior  teaching  experience. 

The  concerns  of  small  and  rural  schools  disU-icts  in  Southern  California 
about  recruitment  and  retention  and  the  needs  d  beginning  teachers  in 
these  districts  are  real  and  deserve  continued  attention;  these  problems 
will  not  disappear  and  in  order  for  Ihe  quality  of  education  in  the  region  to 
conthiue  at  present  levels,  these  problems  must  be  addressed. 
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TENNESSEE'S  NATIONAL  MODEL  FOR  RURAL  EDUCATION 


When  Alvin  C«  York  returned  fcom  France  and  World  War  I  in  Hay  1919,  he 
had  visions  of  providing  educational  opi>ortunitie0  for  the  youth  of  his  rural 
county.    Sgt.  York  set  about  the  business  of  raising  the  capital  to  build  and 
operate  a  school,  involving  some  of  the  United  State's  more  prominent  citizens. 
The  high  school  operated  from  1926  to  1937  as  a  private  school  with  Alvin  C. 
York  managing  affairs.    The  Tennessee  General  Assembly  of  1937  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  the  school,  placed  it  under  the  governance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  made  direct  appropriation  for  its  support.    Since  1937,  it  has 
continued  to  operate  in  this  manner  as  a  living  memorial  to  Sgt.  Alvin  C«  York. 

The  Alvia  C.  York  Institute  is  the  only  state-operated  and  wholly  state 
financed  comprehensive  secondary  school  in  Tennessee*    The  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
with  the  help  of  the  local  advisory  council  and  faculty,  have  mde  efforts 
over  the  years  to  establish  York  Institute  as  a  leader  in  rural  education.  As 
a  part  of  Tennessee's  ^^rgence  as  a  leader  in  educational  reform,  York 
Institute's  mission  was  expanded  on  July  1,  1986,  to  include  dynamic  leadership 
in  the  development  of  rural  education  throughout  the  State.    Designated  as  the 
TENNESSEE  CENTER  FOR  RURAL  EDUCATION,  Alvin  C.  York  Institute  works  to  enrich 
the  quality  of  educational  life  for  students  in  rural  schools.    The  current 
strengths  of  rural  schools  are  being  identified  and  enhanced  while  corrective 
strategies  for  deficiencies  proposed,  field  tested,  and  disseminated.  The 
unique  problems  of  rural  schools  are  being  studied  to  provide  information  for 
local,  state,  and  national  decision  makers. 

The  objectives  of  Alvin  C.  York  Institute's  expanded  mission  are  to: 
1)  continue  to  assess  the  school's  present  program  for  excellence  and  make 
necessary  improvements  so  it  cau  be  a  model  for  rural  education,  2)  promote 
cooperative  efforts  between  school/comunity  and  gover.isiental/private  agencies, 

3)  implement  research  and  developnmnt  in  areas  that  are  rural  specific, 

4)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  diffusion  of  promising  practices,  and 

5)  establish  a  resource  component  for  use  by  persons  involved  in  rural 
education. 

The  TENNESSEE  CENTER  FOR  RURAL  EDUCATION  is  a  rodel  that  can  be  emulated 
by  other  states.    Few,  if  any,  other  comprehensive  secondary  schools  are  funded 
and  operated  by  the  state  in  which  the/  are  located.    Having  a  model  rural 
school  afforts  many  opportunities  to  demonstrate  viable  programs  for  other 
rural  schools  to  observe  and  ready  assistance  is  available  to  duplicate  the 
practices  at  the  local  level  throughout  the  state. 
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PROGRAM  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Goal  I .    To  develop  York  Institute  as  a  statewide  center  for  the  Itudjr^ 
li^me^.-^diitltliil  ligiEitetlon^  evaluation  and  dissemination  of 
jrofrrams  and  practices  tha^  wrfc  llL  IHI^l  settings. 

1. 1  Establish  an  office  of  rural  education  at  York  Institute 

1.1.1  Hire  an  administrator  and  a  secretary 

1.1.2  Provide  travel  budget  for  administrator,  faculty,  staff, 
and  Advisory  Council  ■wnbers 

1  1.3  Equip  the  office  (office  furniture,  computer,  soCrv  re  and 
modes,  typewriters,  telephone,  copier,  office  sur  as  and 
equipoent,  nonthly  operating  expenses) 

1,1. A    Use  five  part-time  projects  assistants  to  collect  and 
process  research  data  (by  contractual  arrangement  with 
Tennessee  Technological  University  or  other  universities, 
using  graduate  assistants) 

1.2  Establish  York  Institute  as  a  conference  center  for  statewide 
meetings. 

1.2.1  Publicize  the  availability  of  York  Institura  for  statewide 
meetings 

1.2.2  Host  statewide  conferences  as  appropriate 

1  3    Provide  statewide  leadership  to  other  rural  school  systems  by 
providing  a  forum  for  sharing  and  disseminating  information 
related  to  rural  education 

1.3.1    Publish  a  newsletter  on  rural  education  and  the  project, 
spotlighting  needs  of  rural  education 

I  3.2    Sponsor  an  annual  conference  on  Rural  Education  in 

Tennessee  and  involve  selected  participants,  including 
rural  educators,  school  board  a»mbers,  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Education,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
community  leaders,  parents,  and  private  enterprise  in  the 
identification  and  solution  of  problems  of  rural  schools 

1.3.3  Faculty  groups  will  study  programs  identified  as  being 
successful  in  rural  settings,  and  will  review  current 
literature  and  research  for  programs  and  practices  with 
the  potential  for  impacting  tmal  education  in  Tennessee 
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1.4  Identify  rural  secondary  programs  offering  potential  for 
adaption  by  other  rural  schools  that  have  produced  a  high 
success  rate  on  a  liaited  budget 

1.5  Provide  leadership  in  establishing  a  statewide  organization 
for  rural  education 

1.6  Establish  a  systen  for  a  statewide  coBmunications  network  for 
dissenination  of  information  on  rural  education 

1.7  Assist  in    iapleaientation  of  program  adaptation  in  rural 
secondary  school  settings 

1.8  Evaluate  programs  and  practices  in  rural  secondary  settings 
to  determine  cost  and  effectiveness 

Goal  2.    To  develop  York  Institute  as  an  exemplary  model  for  rural 
secondary  education. 

2.1  Develop  plans  for  making  York  Institute  an  exemplary  rural 
secondary  school 

2.1.1  Involve  staff  in  long  range  planning  by  departments  and 
establish  total  group  goals  to  develop  York  Institute  as 
an  exemplary  rural  secondary  school.    Stipends  will  be 
paid  for  any  time  required  beyond  the  contractual 
agreement 

2.1.2  Utilize  York  Institute  Advisory  Council  in  long-range 
planning  with  the  coMiunity,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  public  forums,  radio  talk  shows,  dinner  meetings 

2.1.3  Kigage  %rell-recogni«ed  consultant(s)  to  assist  in 
planning  as  appropriate 

2.2  Provide  professional  growth  activities  for  the  staff  which  will 
enable  them  to  improve  or  impl^ent  exemplary  programs 

2.2.1  Visit  exemplary  secondary  programs  across  content  areas. 
Follow-up  will  include  dissemination,  sharing  of  findings 
with  York  Institute  staff,  training  as  needed.  Programs 
may  be  in- or  out-of-state 

2.2.2  Visit  a  variety  of  secondary  schools  in  Tennessee  to 
Income  knowledgeable  of  other  building  level  operations 
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2.2.3  Attend  appropriate  professional  metings  (National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  &iglishy  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curricult»  Development,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathp  National  Science  Teachers,  etc. 
and  appropriate  adainistrative  level  professional 
conferences) 

2.2.4  Create  a  professional  library  to  provide  for  individual 
and  group  faculty  study 

2.2.5  Provide  specialised  iiorkshops  in  areas  of  identified 
need  or  needs 

2.2.6  Consult  a  well  recognized  consultant(s)  to  assist  in 
providing  professional  developsent  activities  when 
needed 

2.3  Initiate  program  changes  by  departimnts  based  upon  information 
gathered  In  staff  developoent  activities  such  ec,  but  not  United 
to,  computer  literacy »  local  heritage,  foreign  languages,  new 
courses,  visual/performing  arts,  updating  of  vocational  courses 

2.4  Initiate  school-vide  programs  such  as  alternative  schools, 
drop-out  prevention  programs,  work-study  for  economically 
deprived  students,  student  high  school  scholarships,  high 
school  student  literacy  programs 

2.5  Examine  and  field  test,  when  appropriate,  adult  programs  for 
literacy  and  high  school  completion 


Goal  3.    To  facilitate  and  conduct  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  status  and  improvement  of  rural  education ♦ 

3.1  Develop  a  definition  of  rural  schools  in  Tennessee 

3.1.1    A  group  of  rural  educators  will  develop  a  definition  for 
testing  and  refinement.    A  number  of  area  B^etings  for 
rural  educators  will  be  conducted  during  this  process 

3.2  Determine  the  perceived  needs  of  rural  secondary  schools  in 
Tennessee 

3.2.1    Secondary  schools  in  Tennessee  will  be  contacted  through 
a  survey  (needs  assessment).    When  definition  for  rural 
schools  is  agreed  upon,  needs  will  be  classified  accord- 
ingly*    Structured  telephone  interviews  will  be  conducted 
with  a  randc»  sample  of  schools  to  validate  the  findings 
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3.3  Collect  and  synthesize  base  line  data  at  York  and  in  nine 
pilot  high  schools  (one  from  each  SDE  district) 

3.3.1    A  variety  of  data  sources  generally  accepted  as 

indicators  of  school  success  will  be  collected  and 
synthesized  to  provide  base  line  data  for  longitudinal 
studies.    Graduate  assistants  aentioned  in  1.1.5  will 
be  utilized  for  this  activity 

3.4  Initiate  studies  of  rural  school  effectiveness,  including  the 
characteristics  of  effective  rural  schools,  effective  leader- 
ship and  strategies  which  capitalise  on  the  strengths  of  rural 
schools  and  seek  to  correct  the  deficiencies 

3.5  Initiate  studies  based  upon  the  results  of  the  needs  assessment 
and  continue  to  refine  the  definition  of  rural  education 

3.6  Utilize  results  of  research  in  the  develojment  of  related 
activities  for  the  iraprovenent  of  rural  school  effectiveness 

3.7  Initiate  studies  on  educational  finance  unique  to  rural  schools 

Goal  A.    To  facilitate  and  prowote  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
school/coHBHunity  and  governwental/private  agencies  for  the  inprovenient 
of  rural  education. 

A. I    Develop  a  conprehensive  program  of  school/community  and 

governmental/private  agencies  involvement,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  organization  of  an  alumni  association,  partner- 
ships with  local  business  and  industry,  coiMiunity  education 
programs,  voluntfter  programs 

U.Z    Employ  a  school /cosmiunity  coordinator  to  facilitate,  promote, 
administer,  and  pid}licizs  cooperative  efforts 

U.3    Pursue  unique  and  innovative  partnerships  which  will  be  effective 
in  creating  cooperative  efforts  statewide  between  rural  schools 
and  public  and  private  agencies 

Goal  5.  To  provide  leadership  for  rural  schools  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Education  Reform  Ac  ^  and  State  Board  of  Ed',  ^cion 
mandates  and  monitor  their  impact. 

5.1    Begin  longitudinal    studies  of  the  impact  of  CERA  and  State  Board 
mandates  at  York  Institute 
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5.1.1    Compile  a  data  base  on  the  status  of  York  Institute, 
beginning  with  school  year  1983-84,  and  collect 
comparable  data  for  successive  years 


Provide  undergraduate  teacher  education  majors  with  meaning- 
ful field  experiences  in  rural  schools 

5.2.1    Invite  regional  teacher  education  institutions  to 

utilize  York  Institute  as  a  field  experience  center 

Provide  university  professors  with  direct  involvement  in 
rural  schools 

5*3. 1    York  Institute  will  work  with  higher  education  institu- 
tions to  arrange  and  schedule  appropriate  activities 
(supervision  of  field  experiences,  substitute  teaching, 
conducting  workshops,  resource  persons) 

Develop  models  of  rural  school/university  cooperative  efforts 
that  result  in  improved  school  effectiveness 

Develop  reconsnendations  for  the  effective  use  of  extended 
contract  time  in  rural  settings 


"Effective  Schools"  Policy  Training 
For  Rural  School  Boards 


Richard  P.  Lipka,  Director 
Center  For  Educational  Services, 
Evaluation  And  Research 

Pittsburg  State  University 
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1-316-231-7000  Ext  4486 

Herbert  A.  Gailey 
Director  of  Curriculum 
Baxter  Springs  Public  Schools 
Baxter  Springs,  Kansas  65713 
1-316-856-2315 
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Herbert  A.  Gailey 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our  presentation  will  be  organized  into  four  sections. 
Section  One  will  establish  a  context  by  providing  you  with 
brief  sketch  of  the  philosophy  and  functioning  of  the 
district-wide  curriculum  council  in  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas, 
a  school  district  of  912  students,  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade. 

The  second  section  will  detail  the  seven  correlates 
embedded  in  the  effective  schools  research.    The  emphasis  i 
th.s  section  will  be  on  the  activity  patterns  necessary  to 
implement  the  effective  schools*  concept. 

Section  Three  reflects  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
study  designed  to  elicit  practices  of  school  boards  in 
effective  rural  schools. 

The  fourth  section  will  detail  phase  one  of  a  training 
program  for  the  Board  of  Education  in  Baxter  Springs, 
Kansas . 
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SECTION  ONE  -  BAXTER  SPRINGS:     A  CONTEXT 


For  those  districts  who  are  active  in  curriculum 
revital ization,  there  are  several  approaches  that  can  be 
considered.    Perhaps  "reflex-like"  reaction  to  dictates  from 
the  central  office,  boards,  state  departments,  and  volatile 
parent  groups.    Or  perhaps  slickly  packaged,  canned 
curriculums  written  and  developed  by  those  outside  of  the 
district  educational  environment. 

In  the  small  school  system  of  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas, 
however,  a  climate  has  been  nurtured  that  fosters  effective 
dnd  cooperative  efforts  toward  curriculum  re-vita  1 ization. 
Those  efforts  began  during  the  late  spring  of  the  1982-83 
school  year  and  continue  to  grow  and  develop  into  1989.  The 
approach  was  not  conceived  as  a  finished  blueprint,  but 
rather  as  a  developmental  effort  that,  to  date,  has  yielded 
seven  major  activities:    1)  established  the  position  of 
Director  of  Curriculum,  2)  articulated  a  K-12  master 
curriculum  plan,  3)  formally  involved  certified  staff, 
patrons,  and  students  in  the  curriculum  process,  4) 
established  a  university/school  partnership,  5)  initiated  an 
on-going  f    lative  evaluation  proredure  to  focus  and  refine 
the  plsnni,.;^  process,  6)  focused  a  c^U^^*!*^!^!""!  improvement 
effort  on  reading  K^?«^^,74.-<hf^^r(5pe^  and  held  instructional 
leadership  sc-sri'oVi^  f or  district  administrators. 

The  clarity  and  focus  of  the  effort  in  Baxter  Springs 
involves  the  input  and  vision  of  all  the  constituencies  that 
comprise  a  school  district.    Support  for  improvement  exists 
at  all  levels:    teachers,  students,  patrons,  and 
administrators.    This  approach  has  provided  a  forum  from 
which  views  can  be  shared,  re-shaped,  disgarded  and/or 
implemented.    The  philosophy  of  this  approach  is  grass- 
riots,  bottom-up  with  a  broad  base  of  support  being 
developed  within  the  districts  constituency  which  targets 
areas  of  need  and  courses  of  action. 

A  clear  example  of  this  philosophy  was  <n  the  drafting 
of  district-wide  educational  goals.    The  first  draft  of  the 
goals  was  shared  with  all  teachers,  administrators, 
students,  parents,  and  a  random  sample  of  patrons  in  Baxter 
Springs.    All  phases  of  the  work  on  the  district-wide  goals 
were  discussed  in  the  local  newspaper  with  readers 
encouraged  to  offer  input  into  the  process.    Two  important 
dividends  resulted  from  this  effort.     First,  the  teachers 
gained  insight  into  the  ability  of  their  students  to 
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question  constructively  and  to  contribute  to  the  goal -making 
process.    The  teachers  still  comment  proudly  about  the 
seriousness  displayed  by  their  students.    Secondly,  the 
community  responded  most  favorably  to  the  task,  and  the 
language  of  two  of  the  district  goals  directly  reflect 
community  input  -  a  most  welcome  development.    As  a  result 
of  this  level  of  commitment,  a  committee  composed  of  a 
teacher,  a  parent,  the  Director  of  Curriculum,  and  two 
students,  has  developed  a  plan  which  has  been  implemented 
for  two  students  to  serve  on  the  curriculum  council.  These 
students  are  to  be  high  schoolers,  but  have  responsibility 
for  channeling  the  thoughts  of  students  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  into  the  curriculum  deliberations. 

The  continuing  support  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
these  curriculum  efforts  as  evidenced  by:    monthly  release 
time  for  teachers  on  a  half-day  basis,  for  council  meetings, 
costs  of  conferences,  testing  materials,  and  consultants  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  success  of  this  effort. 


SECTION  TWO  -  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 
CORRELATES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Before  applying  the  seven  correlates  of  effective 
schools  (see  Table  #1)  at  the  school  site  a  common  effort  to 
develop  the  reasons  and  processes  for  their  utilization  is  a 
must  for  those  to  be  involved  In  the  process: 
administrators,  board  members,  teachers,  patrons,  and 
students. 

According  to  Lezotte  and  Bancroft  (1985)  two  specific 
questions  need  to  be  studied  and  discussed: 

1.  What  is  the  motive  for  school  Improvement? 
(p.  54) 

2.  What  will  constitute  evidence  of  school 
improvement  in  your  school  or  district? 
(p.  55) 

The  staff  needs  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  research  and  helped  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  the  research  and  their  own  instructional  practices 
as  this  has  the  potential  to  lower  the  anxiety  for  the 
change  process. 

A  school  improvement  team  needs  to  be  selected  that 
will  be  open  to  all  segments  of  the  school's  constituency. 
The  success  of  this  team  1s  to  a  large  extent  based  on  the 
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time  made  available  for  them  to  work  and  their  willingness 
to  address  the  two  aforementioned  questions. 

A  shared  consensus  does  much  to  move  this  process  down 
the  road  to  effectiveness.    As  the  team  works  to  develop 
goals  for  the  effort  it  Is  important  that  goals  include 
change  in  student  outcomes  across  the  total  student 
population.    A  review  of  current  and  past  testing  will  be 
necessary  with  results  from  both  cognitive  and  affective 
instruments  deemed  important  In  the  process  (Lezotte  and 
Bancroft,  1985). 

The  seven  correlates  should  be  used  to  assess  the  needs 
of  a  specific  school.    The  data  from  needs  assessments, 
including  such  instruments  as  parent  surveys  and  self- 
concept  inventories,  provide  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  improvement.    With  this  information  in  hand, 
approaches  to  solve  or  meet  the  goals  are  appropriate. 

Once  these  recommendations  for  Improvement  have  been 
determined  they  should  be  circulated  to  the  entire  staff, 
random  samples  of  parents,  and  students  for  feedback  and 
refinement.    The  highest  level  of  support  and  agreement 
should  be  sought.    It  is  important  to  remember  there  1s  no 
quick  fix,  thus  a  time  table  Is  a  desirable  component  of  an 
improvement  plan.    It  is  not  necessary  to  toss  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water,  so  the  team  will  want  to  protect  and 
nurture  the  be^c  from  past  practices  along  with  the 
Improvement  plan  (Lezttte  and  Bancroft,  1985). 

This  process  provides  ownership  and  commitment  for  the 
people  involved  in  the  development  of  the  plan  and  its 
implementation.    Several  activity  patterns  for  the  schools 
constituency  are  vital  to  the  cause: 

1.  Shared  decision-making 

2.  Opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  the 
research  and  its  implication  for 
instruction 

3.  Time  provided  for  the  effort 

4.  Selection  of  a  team 

5.  Consensus  building 

6.  Goals  for  improvement 

7.  A  review  and  study  of  outcomes  in  both  the 
cognitive  and  affective  domains 

8.  Application  of  the  seven  correlates 

9.  Needs  assessments  and  surveys 
10.    The  articulation  of  the  plan  for 

improvement 
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Widening  the  ownership  and  an  open  structure  for  school 
and  district  improvement  provides  a  climate  for  the  effort 
to  continue.    Successes  are  expected  and  problems  are  worked 
out,  dead  ends  are  re -navigated ,  and  attitudes  are  positive. 


SECTION  THREE  -  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  STUDY 

With  the  gracious  help  of  Lawrence  Lezotte's  staff  and 
others  we  were  able  to  identify  twenty  rural  schools  (under 
2,000  students  as  total  district  enrollment)  that  have  been 
adjucated  as  effective  by  utilizing  the  effective  schools 
criteria  Including  Stedman's  (1987)  reconceptual Izati on  of 
the  variables. 

Each  of  these  schools  was  sent  a  questionnaire  (see 
Attachment  A)  to  be  completed  by  their  school  boards.  Of 
the  twenty  questionnaires  sent,  nine  were  completed  yielding 
an  overall  return  rate  of  45  percent. 

To  facilitate  Interpretation  of  the  questionnaire  data, 
allow  us  to  step  back  and  share  the  construction  of  the 
questionnaire  with  you. 

A  review  of  the  effective  schools  literature  was 
undertaken  with  a  goal  of  unearthing  the  correlates  embedded 
in  the  effective  schools  movement.    This  review  yielded  the 
seven  correlates  listed  in  Table  1.    Using  the  operational 
definitions  of  the  correlates,  a  pool  of  approximately  one 
hundred  questions  was  developed  by  the  authors.    This  pool 
was  reviewed  for  clarity  and  redundancy  by  the  authors  and 
two  volunteer  board  members.    The  process  yielded  fifty-five 
closed  and  open-ended  questions. 

These  questions  were  then  clustered  under  the  seven 
correlates  to  ensure  coverage  of  the  correlates  yet  weighed 
in  such  a  fashion  to  reflect  the  role  of  the  school  boards. 
Thus,  while  each  correlate  has  at  least  two  questions, 
"Climate  Of  High  Expectations  For  Success"  and  "Clear  And 
Focused  Mission"  were  deemed  the  most  Important  for  board 
activity  and  had  sixteen  and  thirteen  questions 
respectively. 

The  results  of  the  study  will  be  discussed  by  using  the 
seven  correlates  as  section  headings.    Given  the  length 
limitations  for  this  manuscript,  only  those  closed  items 
with  85  percent  agreement  or  better  and  the  open-ended  items 
will  be  discussed.    The  reader  is  directed  to  Appendix  A  -  a 
reproduction  of  the  questionnaire  with  all  response  rates 
and  comments. 
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Safe  And  Orderly  Environment 


Four  questions,  two  closed  and  two  open-ended  were 
utilized  to  obtain  information  about  this  correlate.    In  the 
area  of  teacher/teaching  continuity,  100  percent  of  the 
respondants  indicated  a  negotiated  sick  leave  policy,  and  89 
percent  indicated  a  negotiated  agreement  for  re-assignment 
procedures.    The  open-ended  items  were  more  pointed  in  their 
wording  with  question  fifty-one  stating:     "How  do  you  ensure 
an  orderly  school  environment?"    Only  two  respondants 
answered  this  question,  with  one  stating  a  district-wide 
discipline  code  and  the  second  respondant  indicated  building 
level  panels  to  address  needs  and  strategies  to  meet  the 
needs.    Three  respondants  addressed  question  fifty-two: 
"How  do  you  ensure  an  attractive  schnol  environment?",  with 
the  generalized  response  being  a  vigorous  and  systematic 
maintenance  program. 

Climate  of  High  Expectations  For  Success 

Sixteen  items  -  twelve  closed,  three  open-ended  items 
and  one  combination  Item  were  utilized  in  the  study. 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  respondants  Indicated  that  they 
have  freed  their  teachers  from  such  non-teaching  duties  as 
hall  and  lunchroom  duty.    One  hundred  percent  indicated  a 
negoti^ited  agreement  stipulating  provisions  for  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  planning  time.    From  an  economic 
perspective,  89X  of  the  respondants  have  a  budget  line  for 
staff  development;  and  a  financial  structure  that  allows  for 
funding  of  individual  school  improvement  projects.  Within 
the  open-ended  format,  all  of  the  respondants  indicated  at 
least  one  of  the  following  action  patterns:  effective 
schools  study  groups,  performance  objectives,  building 
SIP'S,  staff  development,  monitoring  of  achievement  and 
other  effective  schools  correlates,  and  board  adopted  policy 
that  includes  mission,  planning,  goals,  documentation  and 
assessment. 

All  respondants  statti  that  they  had  a  system  of 
regular  evaluation  for  both  teachers  and  principals.  The 
length  of  building  principal  contracts  ranged  from  one  co 
three  years  with  the  modal  response  being  one  year. 
Superintendent  contracts  ranged  from  one  to  four  years  with 
a  mode  of  three  years. 

Instructional  Leadership 

All  of  the  respondants  indicated  a  requirement  for 
principals  to  make  long-range  goals.    Further,  all 
respondants  indicated  that  this  had  to  take  the  form  of 
cooperative  goal  setting  Involving  the  teachers.  To 
accomplish  this  task  administrators  were  afforded: 
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Inservice,  school  visitations,  professional  conferences  and 
principal  academies.    At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  all 
respondants  Indicated  the  administration  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  board  prior  to  any  dismissal  procedure.    Further,  all 
respondants  Indicated  that  their  negotiated  agreement  with 
teachers  also  spelled  out  the  procedures  for  termination. 
In  terms  of  board  leadership  style  the  open-ended  question 
yielded  the  following  strategies  to  be  visible  within  the 
district:    attending  school  functions,  rotate  board  meeting 
to  various  schools,  school  tours,  attend  staff  development 
and  Inservice  sessions.  Interview  principals,  teachers  and 
students,  and  observe  effective  Instructional  strategies  in 
the  classroom  setting. 

Clear  And  Focused  Mission 

All  respondants  Indicated  that  their  district  policy 
reflected  school  improvement  as  a  key  priority.  This 
manifested  Itself  in  the  100  percent  responses  to  the  Item 
of  district  instructional  Improvement  as  a  clear  expectation 
in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of  new  staff.    One  hundred 
percent  indicated  the  utilization  of  written  job 
descriptions  for  administrators.    Further,  89%  of  the 
respondants  indicated  this  activity  took  place  within  a 
framework  that  had  each  school  setting  its  own  priorities 
and  utilizing  understandable  teaching  objectives.  To 
accomplish  their  tasls,  board  members  have  had  weekend 
retreats,  on-going  training  involving  state  board 
associations,  Kelwyn  training  tapes,  and  consultants 
associated  with  the  effective  schools  movement. 


Opportunities  To  Learn,  And  Student  Time-Qn-Task 

Two  questions,  one  reaching  criterion  level,  were 
included  for  this  correlate  with  100  percent  of  the 
respondants  indicating  that  their  neglitiated  agreement  with 
tc»achers  contain  provisions  for  the  length  of  the  teaching 
day. 

Frequent  Monitoring  Of  Student  Progress 

While  none  of  the  four  Items  utilized  had  response 
rates  meeting  the  criterion  level,  the  simple  majority  of 
the  respondants  indicated  system-wide  policies  relating  to 
student  attendance,  promotion  and  achievement. 
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Home-School  Relations 


All  of  the  respondants  indicated  that  they  made 
concerted  efforts  to  get  good  "PR**  before  the  public.  These 
efforts  took  the  form  of:    district  newsletters,  school 
newsletters,  district  brochures,  newspaper  supplement,  radio 
program,  recognition  awards,  published  district  and  school 
report  card,  and  the  staffing  of  a  communications 
coordinator  position. 

In  addition  to  PR  work,  eighty-nine  percent  of  the 
respondants  indicated  opportunities  for  parent  Involvement 
through:    Parent-teacher  conferences,  principal -parent 
forums,  curriculum  nights,  open  houses,  superintendent- 
parent  forums,  and  parent  membership  on  textbook  selection 
committees . 


While  there  is  variability  in  the  data,  a  clear  trend 
is  that  in  effective  schools,  boards  of  education  assume  a 
visible,  proactive  role. 


SECTION  FOUR  -  THE  BOARD  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Working  with  a  school  board  requires  the  realization 
that  one  cannot  check  their  teaching  skills  at  the  door. 
While  empowered  politically,  school  board  members  are 
laypeople  and  to  build  approach  behaviors  to  the  educational 
process  requires  good,  sound  pedagogy.    With  that  In  mind, 
we  set  about  designing  a  program  that  would  include  large 
group,  small  group  and  individualized  instruction  including 
a  segment  of  •'hands-on'*  activity. 

Further,  we  wanted  to  capitalize  upon  Kelley's  (1951) 
Ideas  embedded  in  the  workshop  way  of  learning  -  that  is, 
total  immersion  in  the  issues  away  from  the  telephone,  bills 
and  routines  of  their  everyday  workllfe.    Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  hold  the  Friday-Saturday  program  in  a  hotel  in 
the  Eastern  suburbs  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.    The  schedule  has 
been  arranged  so  that  a  group  of  folks  with  divergent  skills 
can  work  and  play  together  related  to  their  convergent 
interest  of  a  better  education  for  the  young  people  of 
Baxter  Springs. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  will  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  the  questionnaire  study  previously  detailed  in 
Section  Three  of  this  paper.     In  addition  to  the  discussion 
of  the  results,  the  board  members  will  be  asked  to  complete 
the  individual  phase  of  the  1-3-6  consensus  building 
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technique  prior  to  the  Saturday  8:30  a.m.  session.  The 
board  members  are  being  asked  to  prioritize  the 
questionnaire  findings  as  to  their  Importance  In  the  policy 
and  operation  of  the  Baxter  Springs  Public  Schools.  They 
will  develop  an  Individual  priority  list  and  then  build  a 
consensus  list,  first  in  groups  of  three,  and  finally  in  a 
group  of  six.    The  "three-six*  segment  of  the  technique  will 
take  place  during  the  10:00-11:30  a.m.  Saturday  session. 

Following  a  leisurely  cash  bar  and  dinner  the 

Sarticipants  will  have  a  formal,  whole  group  presentation  by 
s.  Kathleen  Homlish  of  the  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Education.    Ms.  Homlish  will  speak  on  "Effective  Schools 
Research  And  Its  Relationship  To  Outcome  Based  Education  In 
Kansas".    The  remainder  of  the  evening  will  be  free  time  to 
allow  participants  to  socialize  and  discuss  the  Issues  on  an 
Informal  basis. 

The  opening  session  Saturday  morning  will  be  a  variety 
of  "hands-on"  activities  to  work  on  the  affective/attitude 
dimensions  of  effective  schools  implementation.     One  such 
will  be  an  adaption  of  the  "Future  School"  game  -  a  board 
game  designed  to  acquaint  individuals  with  the 
issues/behaviors  involved  in  the  implementation  of  effective 
schooling.    For  example,  one  stop  on  the  board  requires  a 
drawing  of  a  Knowledge  card  such  as:     "Active  involvement  is 
the  key  to  creative  learning";  agreement  with  this  statement 
allows  the  player  to  move  ahead  three  spaces. 

Another  feature  of  the  game  is  a  free-draw  space  where 
players  will  have  one  minute  to  pursuade  other  players  to 
vote  to  implement  the  proposal.    One  illustrative  proposal 
is:     "Use  the  total  community  as  an  educational  resource". 
The  player  will  be  allowed  to  move  ahead  the  same  number  of 
spaces  as  the  affirmative  votes  received  for  the  proposal. 

Following  the  "hands-on"  activities  the  participants 
will  be  asked  to  complete  the  "three-six"  phase  of  the 
consensus  building  technique;  the  goal  of  this  activity 
being  the  establishment  of  priorities  for  Board  activity 
over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

The  final  workshop  session  will  be  a  whole  group 
session  to  articulate  courses  of  action  with  the  Baxter 
Springs  School  Board  in  the  area  of  policy-making  that 
utilizes  the  input  of  all  constituencies  in  the  district. 
It  will  be  our  duties  as  facilitators  to  help  the  board 
identify  tasks  which  can  be  completed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year  and  tasks  that  have  a  high  probability  of 
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success  as  it  is  important  for  board  members  to  experience 
the  feelings  that  accompany  success. 

It  is  our  desire  to  end  this  session  by  sketching  out 
phase  two  of  the  training  which  we  hope  will  include  at 
least  twenty-five  percent  of  a  monthly  board  meeting  being 
dedicated  to  the  "effective  schools'*  activity  as  a  way  of 
ensuring  momentum  for  the  district-wide  effort. 
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Table  1* 


SAFE  AND  ORDERLY  ENVIRONMENT 

At  the  school  site  there  is  an  orderly,  purposeful, 
business-like  atmosphere  which  is  free  from  threat  or 
physical  harm.    The  school  climate  is  not  oppressive  and  is 
conducive  to  teaching  and  learning. 


CLIMATE  OF  HIGH  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  SUCCESS 

There  is  a  climate  of  expectations  which  the  staff 
believes  and  demonstrates  th^t  all  students  can  attain 
mastery  of  essential  skills  and  they  believe  that  they  have 
the  capability  to  help  all  students  attain  mastery. 


CLEAR  AND  FOCUSED  MISSION 

Clearly  articulated  school  mission  through  which  the 
staff  shares  an  understanding  of  and  a  commitment  to  the 
instructional  goals,  priorities,  assessment  procedures  and 
acountabi 1 ity .    Staff  accept  responsibility  for  students' 
learning  of  schools'  essential  curriculum  goals. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEARN,  AND  STUDENT  TIMl-ON-TASK 

Teacher  allocates  a  significant  amount  of  classroom 
time  to  instruction  in  the  essential  skills.    For  a  high 
percentage  of  the  tima,  students  are  engaged  in  whole  class 
or  large  group  planned,  teacher  directed  learning 
activities . 


FREQUENT  MONITORING  OF  STUDENT  PROGRESS 

Use  of  specific  variety  monitoring  devices  to  assess 
progress  individually  in  both  the  effective  and  cognitive 
domains  in  a  disaggregate  manner.    Developing  strategies  for 
instruction  and  planning  based  on  outcomes.  Student 
progress  is  measured  frequently. 
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HOME-SCHOOL  RELATIONS 


Parents  understand  and  support  the  school's  basic 
mission  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  the  school  achieve  their  mission. 


INSTr.UCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Principal  acts  as  instructional  leader  and  effectively 
and  persistently  communicates  that  mission  to  staff, 
parents,  and  students.    The  principal  understands  and 
applies  the  characteristics  of  instructional  effectiveness 
in  the  management  of  the  instructional  program. 


Adapted  from  the  text,  pages  71-73,  of  Lezotte  and  Bancroft 
(1985).     "School  Improvement  Based  On  Effective  Schools 
Research:    A  Promising  Approach  For  Economically 
Disadvantaged  And  Minority  Students".    In  the  workbook  for 
the  5th  Annual  National  School  Effectiveness  Workshop, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  January  15th-18th,  1988. 
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Appendix  A 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SURVEY 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Are  there  written  job  descriptions  for  teachers? 

A.  Yes  -  56 

B.  No  -  44 

Are  there  ••'ritten  job  descriptions  for 
administrators? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

Did  you  approach  district  wide  i nstrucv i ona  1 
improvement  one  school  at  a  time? 

A.  Yes  -  33 

B.  No  -  67 

Do  you  require  your  administrators  to  have  a 
democratic  approach  to  supervision  in  their 
buildings?    (i.e.  input  from  teachers  en  needs 
for  hall  duty) 

A.     Yes  -  78 
9.     No  -  22 

Are  principals  required  to  maks  long  range  goals 
to  improve  instruction? 

A.     Yes  -  89  -  If  yes,  example  please  3  yr.  ITIP 


B.    No  -  11  -  S  chool  wide  improvement  and  plans. 

Does  your  policy  manual  contain  procedures  for 
establishing  individual  school  improvement 
commi  ttees  ? 

A,     Yes  -  56 
8.     No  -  44 

Do  you  have  opportunities  for  administrators  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  board  of  education  prior  to 
dismissal  procedure? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 
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Has  the  board  of  education  provided  release  time 
from  non  •teaching  duties  for  teachers? 
(e.g.  ha11  duty,  lunchroom  duty) 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  -  II 

Has  the  board  of  educaion  required  the  staff  to 
be  evaluated  on  progrr;«s  toward  specific 
objectives? 

A.  Yes  -  78 

B.  No  -  22 

Do  board  of  education  members  visit  schools  on  a 
regular  basis? 

A.  Yes  -  67 

B.  No  -  33 

If  you  answerer',  yes  to  Q.  10,  What  type  of 
Involvement  do  you  have  in  these  visits? 
(i.e.  interaction  with  students,  teaching, 
attending  school  functions} 

School  functions,  board  meetings  at  various 
schools,  meet  with  principal "and  tour  school, 
attend  staff  developmenr  session ,  InspeTF 
facilities,  review  district  data,  InFeTyTew 
principals,  teachers,  students,  attend  building 
Inservice,  observe  eTfecTfye  instructional 
strategies  in  the  classroom  setting. 

How  do  you  insure  district  instructional 
improvement?    Effective  schools  study  group, 
ITIP  training, "performance  objectives,  monitoring 
achievement,  building  SIP,  staff  development, 
hearing  monthly  reports  on  instructional  Issues, 
viligent  monitoring  documentation,  assessment 
planning,  board  adopted  policy  including  board 
mission!  SyrSIP,  established  goals  and  publlsKed 
evaluattons  of  goals. 

Does  district  policy  encourage  a  shared  decision 
making  of  timelines  for  individual  school 
Improvement  projects  between  teachers  and 
pr  Inc  ipa  Is  ? 

A.  Yes  -  78 

B.  No  -  22 
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Does  the  district  require  quarterly  reports  in 
terms  of  expenditures  of  district  funds? 


A.  Yes  -  67 

B.  No  -  33 


15.  If  jrou  answered  yes  to  Q.  14:    Who  has 
responsibility  for  preparing  these  reports? 
Business  manager,  deputy  superintendent, 
treasurer  and  superintendent. 

16.  Does  the  district  require  quarterly  reports  in 
terns  of  students  grades? 

A.  Yes  -  44 

B.  No  -  56 

17.  If  you  answered  yes  to  Q.  16:    Who  has 
responsibility  for  preparing  these  reports? 
Guidance,  teacher  at  classroom  level,  principal 
at  bunding  1  evel,  director  at  district  level, 


superintendent. 


18.  What  is  the  length  of  the  superintendent's 
contract?    4,2,1,1-4,3,3,1,3,3,  Mode  =  3 

19.  What  is  the  length  of  the  building  principal's 
contract?    1,2,1,1,3,2,1,3,1 ,  Mode  =  1 

20.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  teachers 
contain  provisions  for  the  length  of  the  teaching 
day? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

21.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  teachers 
contain  provisions  for  incentives  for 
professional  development? 

A.  Yes  -  56 

B.  No  -  44 

22.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  leachers 
contain  provisions  for  incentives  for  curriculum 
development  activity? 

A.  Yes  -  44 

B.  No  -  56 
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23.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  teachers 
provide  provisions  for  sick  leave? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

24.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  teachers 
provide  for  re-assignment  procedures? 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  -  11 

25.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  teachers 
contain  provisions  for  the  amount  and  frequencjr 
of  planning  time? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

26.  Does  the  negotiated  agreement  with  teachers 
provide  procedures  for  termination? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

27.  Has  the  board  of  education  undertaken  steps  to 
increase  teachers  planning  time? 

A.  Yes  -  56  -  If  yes,  example  please  Release 
time,  1/2  day  released  per  quarter,  group 
common  curriculum  teachers  together  for  shared 
planning,  increased  eTtmentary  planning  t1me~ 
at  least  45  minutes  per  day. 

B.  No  -  44   

28.  Has  the  board  of  education  developed  policies  to 
control  class  size? 

A.  Yes  -  56 

B.  No  -  44 

29.  Does  your  policy  manual  contain  procedures  for 
release  time  for  school-wide  staff  planning? 

A.  Yes  -  56 

B.  No  -  44 

30.  Is  the  district  evaluation  of  certified  staff  in 
line  with  district  goals? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 
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cLar%iI^^??  °^  "'^  certified  staff,  is  it  made 
w Uh  H^JfS^J^^        expected  to  become  involved 
with  district  instructional  improvement? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

oS!?  ^^strict  have  a  system  of  regular 

evaluation  of  principals?  cyuidr 


34. 


A.  Yes  -  100 
8.    No  -  0 


district  budget  contain  a  line  item  for 
teachers'?  '''''       diagnosed  needs  o? 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  -  11 

35,    Does  your  school  calendar  provide  opportunities 
for  parents  to  visit  school  on  a  regSlar  Sasis' 

lludies'%Tp^"^f^^Sa%^e^  ^'^^'''^^ 

^'    Ift.K       "  example  please  Parent- 

teacher  conferences,  prinrinai -parent  forums 
open  house,  curri ruT;7^~;rT^^ 
Igjgf ^  1 1  e  e  /  s  u  p  e  r  i  n  t  e  n  d  Pr^!j^;_on^^ 

K°JS!;  ^^!f®  parents  who  are  involved  at  the 
building  level  who  volunteer  their  time  with  no 

A.  Yes  -  78  -  If  yes,  example  please    1  to  1 
tutoring  math/rpariir p^ep  work.  lUTFTFy 

B.  No  -  2f   ^ 
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37.  Does  the  district  financial  structure  allow 
funding  for  individual  school  Improvement 
projects? 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  -  11 

38.  Do  you  have  an  administrative  training  program? 

A.  Yes  -  78  -  If  yes,  example  please  Inservlce, 
visit  other  schools,  conferences,  prTncipal's 
academy,  Kelwyn  training,  annual  program  on 
paid-tlmeT 

B.  Ho  '  n 

39.  Have  your  efforts  at  Improvement  generated  a  need 
for  more  clerical  help? 

A.  Yes  -  56 

B.  No  -  44 

40.  Does  your  district  policy  show  that  school 
improvement  is  a  key  priority? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 

41.  Does  your  policy  manual  contain  procedures  for 
support  of  school-site  administrative  management? 

A.  Yes  -  78 

B.  No  -  22  -  No,  however  hired  full-time 
administrator  for  each  building  with  no  other 
responsibi lities. 

42.  Are  groups  involved  on  a  consensus  basis  In 
developing  goals  for  schools? 

A.  Yes  -  89    If  yes,  please  circle  groups 

B.  No  -  11  involved: 

Parents         Teachers         Students  Patrons 
Administration 

Different  schools  have  different  groups. 

43.  Do  you  have  a  cooperative  teacher  and  principal 
approach  to  goal  setting? 

A.  Yes  -  100 

B.  No  -  0 
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44.    Do  you  make  efforts  to  get  good  PR  before  the 
publ 1c? 

A.    Yes  -  100  -  If  yes,  example  please  Newsletter 
brochures,  communications  coordinator,  news 
releases, 'recognition  awards,  annual  report 


Individual  school  newsletters,  radio  program, 
newspaper  supplement,  district  and  scno"oT 
report  card. 
B.    No  -  0 

45.  Do  you  have  a  system  wide  policy  for  student 
achievement? 

A.  Yes  -  56 

B.  No  -  44 

46.  Do  you  have  a  system  wide  policy  for  promotion  of 
students? 

A.  Yes  -  78    (at  elementary  level) 

B.  No  -  22 

47.  Do  you  have  a  system  wide  policy  for  attendance? 

A.  Yes  -  78 

B.  No  -  22 

48.  Do  you  have  understandable  teaching  objectives? 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  -  11 

49.  Does  every  school  set  a  priority  for  achieving 
goals? 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  -  U 

50.  Are  principals  required  to  make  long-range  goals? 

A.  Yes  -  ICO 

B.  No  -  0 
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51.    How  do  you  insure  an  orderly  school  environment? 
District  goal  and  policy,  procedures:  assertive 
discipline,  and  control  theory;  consistent 
positive  reinforcement,  consistently  applied 
consequences:  self -discipl ine,  respect  for  school 
and  self;  effective  schools  model ;  building  level 
panel  using  effective  schools  model,  discipline 
code. 


52.  How  do  you  Insure  an  attractive  school 
environment?    Good  maintenance  program,  good 
home-school  relations;  target  of  ail 
constituencies;  'I  care"  pnilosophy'~deyeloped  in 
sTudents  and  teachers:  effective  schools  model ; 
building  needs  identified  and  supported  by 
TTstrici  coordinator  of  facilities  and  supplies. 

53.  Did  the  board  of  education  receive  inservice 
training  related  to  the  effective  schools 
literature  and  findings? 

A.  Yes  -  89 

B.  No  11 

54.  If  you  answered  yes  to  Q.  53,  Please  circle  those 
responsible  for  that  training. 

National  School  Board  Association 

State  School  Board  Association  (S^ate  Name, 
please    West  Virginia  School  Board 
Association  -  1/2  day  every  6  months.) 

In-House  Training 
Week-ends. 

Michigan  Association  of  School  Boards  - 
Superintendent  -  on-going  since  1983. 

Larry  Lezotte  -  monthly  effective 
schools  report  to  board. 

Use  Kelwyn  training  tapes  -  6  hours, 

2  weekend  work  shops. 

On-going  -  monthly  effective  schools 
report  to  board. 

Specific  Individual  (State  Name,  please 
Larry  Lezotte) 
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55.    How  long  was  the  training?    See  Above 

Thank  you  for  helping  your  colleagues  across  the  nation! 
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Implementing  and  Evaluating 
the  Life-Centered  Career  Education  Curriculum 


Robert  J.  Loyd,  Project  Coordinator 
University  of  Missouri -Columbia 

Richard  T.  Roessler,  Research  Scientist 
University  of  Arkansas -Fayettevi lie 

Donn  E.  Brolin,  Project  Director 
University  of  Missouri -Columbia 


Rural  Special  Education  Teachers'  Institute 

Ninth  Annual  Conference  on  American  Council 
on  Rural  Special  Education 

March  4-5,  1989 
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Implementing  and  Evaluating 
the  Life-centered  Career  Education  Curriculum 

Follow-up  data  (Bellamy,  1985}  indicate  that  special  education 
graduates  continue  to  encounter  many  difficulties  in  assuming 
community  living  and  working  roles.    To  overcome  this  problem, 
secondary  schools  net.    to  offer  mildly  handicapped  students  a 
sequenced  career  education  curriculum  with  opportunities  for 
cc^nnunity  employment  experiences  (Elrod  &  Lyons,  1987).  Simply 
requiring  additional  academic  credits  is  not  enough  to  prepare  many 
students  for  the  demands  of  the  school  to  work  transition  (Brolin, 
Loyd,  &  Roessler,  1989). 

Materials  do  exist  to  meet  the  need  for  a  career  education 
curriculum  with  a  strong  employment  emphasis.    For  example, 
Roessler  (1988)  and  Elrod  and  Lyons  (1987)  reccanmended  the  adoption 
of  the  Life-Centered  Career  Education  (LCCE)  Curriculum  (Brolin, 
1989)  and  Employment  Enhancement  Strategies  (EES).    Developed  at 
the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  under  the  direction  of  Donn  E. 
Brolin,  the  LCCE  curriculum  is  a  competency-based  program  which 
infuses  daily  living,  personal-social,  and  occupational  skills 
instruction  into  the  academic  subject  matter.    The  focus  is  on  22 
major  competencies  (See  Figure  1)  that  research  has  found  to  be 
critical  for  successful  adult  adjustment  in  employment  and 
independent  ccHomunity  living.    The  22  competencies  are  further 
subdivided  into  97  subcompetencies  that  can  be  taught  in  both 
regular  and  special  classes  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  school 
and  its  personnel.    The  curriculum  program  contains  a  cc^nprehensive 
curriculum  guide,  97  LCCE  subcompetency  instructional  units,  an 
assessment  inventory  (LCCE  Inventory),  and  an  inservice  training 
program  so  school  personnel  can  be  trained  to  implement  the  program 
and  design  their  transitional  efforts  around  i^. 

The  EES  materials  are  consistent  with  the  competencies  and 
subcompetencies  of  the  occupational  domain  of  the  LCCE  Curriculum. 
Recently  developed  and  validated  in  rehabiliation  settings  by  the 
Arkansas  Research  and  Training  Center  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
the  EES  assessment  and  instructional  materials  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  LCCE  occupational  domain  (Roessler,  Johnson,  & 
Schriner,  1988).    The  EES  materials  include  assessment  measures  and 
training  packages  which  address  on-the-job  social/ interpersonal 
skills;  vocational  coping  skills;  vocational  exploration,  decision- 
making, and  choice-making  skills;  and  job  seeking  skills. 
Published  materials  for  each  of  these  critical  employability  skill 
areas  include  a  teacher's  manual,  student's  workbook,  audio  and 
video  instructional  tapes,  and  related  printed  materials. 
Together  the  products  form  a  complete  curriculum  for  developing 
important  elements  of  a  student's  work  personality. 

Overview  of  Project 

Several  school  districts  are  working  with  the  universities 
of  Missouri-Columbia  and  Arkansas  to  demonstrate  the  LCCE/ EES 
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materials  with  students  who  have  intellectual  and  specific 
learning  disabilities.    The  purpose  of  this  4'year  federally- 
funded  project  is  to  identify  practical  strategies  for  imple- 
menting the  liCCE/EGS  curriculum  in  other  school  districts  and  to 
determine  whether  the  curriculum  contributes  to  more  successful 
adult  outcome  for  students.    The  project's  final  products  will 
be  (a)  a  comprehensive  curriculum-based  assessment  package 
entitled  the  LCCE  Inventory  (knowledge  and  performance 
batteries) r  (b)  a  comprehensive  set  of  LCCE  Instructional  Units 
(97),  and  (c)  an  implementation  guide  for  organizing,  planning, 
conducting,  and  evaluating  the  LCCE  Curriculum  Program. 

The  LCCE/EES  Project  involves  six  field-sites  (Bolivar,  MO; 
Brainerd/I^itkin,  MN:  Joplin,  MO:  Richmond,  CA;  St.  Cloud,  MM; 
and  Branch,  AR)  in  developing  and  field-testing  the  LCCE/EES 
curricula  methodologies.     Project  el^ents  to  be  evaluated 
include  assessment  and  implanentation  strategies,  an  inservice 
training  program,  a  cross-agency  training  program,  and  a  service 
delivery  monitoring  system.    Each  fi<)ld-site  appointed  a  coor- 
dinator and  LCCE  Team  (teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
community  agency  personnel)  to  work  closely  with  project  staff 
in  designing  and  implementing  the  various  activities  of  the  pro- 
ject.    Subjects  for  the  study  include  equal  numbers  of  MMH  or 
SLD  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  15-30  project  students  in 
each  of  the  six  field  sites. 

During  the  first  project  year  the  Field-Site  Coordinator 
and  LCCE  Team  determined  the  contextual  barriers  to  implementing 
the  innovation  (LCCE/EES  Curricula),  suggested  ways  to  resolve 
the  barriers,  and  involved  school  personnel  in  critiquing  imple- 
mentation plans.     Additional  first  year  field  site  activities 
included  (a)  revision  of  LCCE/EES  instructional  and  assessment 
materials,   (b)  modification  of  project  materials  into  a  workable 
model,  (c)  administration  of  the  twelfth  grade  control  group 
assessment,  (d)  development  of  the  LCCE/EES  teacher  training 
program,  and  (e)  periodic  meetings  with  project  staff.  Project 
years  two  through  four  involve  the  field-sites  in  implementing 
the  innovation  which  includes  student  assessment,  instruction, 
and  post- testing  upon  graduation.     Follow-up  studies  with  the 
graduated  groups  (1988,  1989,  &  1990)  on  post-school  community 
living  and  working  adjustment  will  be  conducted  during  the 
summer  of  each  year  of  the  project. 

Assessment 

The  first  of  two  major  implementation  activities  involves 
assessing  students'  LCCE  competency  attainment  using  the  LCCE 
Inventory.    Designed  to  accompany  the  Life-Centered  Career 
Education  Curi.iculum,  the  LCCE  Inventory  is  a  curriculum-based 
assessment  instrument  measuring  the  career  education  knowledge 
and  skills  of  special  education  students.     It  is  composed  of  a 
Knowledge  Battery  and  a  Performance  Battery  that  are  appropriate 
for  assessing  the  career  education  knowledge  and  skills  of  spe- 
cial education  students  classified  as  Educable  Mentally 
Handicapped  (EMH)  or  Specific  Learning  Disabled  (SLD).  Prepared 
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for  secondary  students,  grades  7-12,  the  Inventory  provides  data 
that  assist  teachers  in  determining  students'  competency  levels 
and  their  instructional  needs  in  21  of  the  22  competency  areas 
of  the  LCCE  Curriculum.     Inventory  results  also  pertain  to  the 
objectives  and  goals  in  the  students*  Individualized  Education 
Progreuns  (lEP).    Through  use  of  the  LCCE  Inventory,  teachers  are 
able  to  monitor  the  progress  of  students  in  mastering  the 
instruction  in  each  of  the  LCCE  Curriculum  c(^petency  areas. 

Teachers  may  choose  to  use  the  two  LCCE  batteries  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  depending  on  the  teacher's  instruc- 
tional and  evaluation  style,  students'  needs,  the  time  and 
resources  available,  and  the  slcills  being  taught.    The  various 
methods  for  using  the  Inventory  are  explained  in  greater  detail 
in  the  User's  Guide  found  In  the  LCCE  Curriculum  Guide.  For 
example,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Inventory  is  to  enable 
teachers  to  determine  whether  or  not  students  have  mastered 
needed  skills.    This  is  chiefly  a  diagnostic  function  for  indi- 
vidual students.     In  addition,  the  Inventory  allows  teachers  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  specific  instructional  units  for 
an  entire  class. 

The  Knowledge  and  the  Performance  Patteries  make  it 
possible  to  evaluate  both  the  information  possessed  by  students 
and  the  career  education  skills  they  can  demonstrate.  Hence, 
the  Instructional  goals  identified  from  assessment  results 
address  indepth  educational  needs  of  a  particular  student.  Two 
batteries  were  developed  because  knowledge  is  not  always  a  valid 
predictor  of  a  student's  ability  to  perform  needed  skills.  All 
the  subcompetencies  of  the  LCCE  Curriculiim  are  tested  in  the 
Performance  Battery.    The  Knowledge  Battery  does  not  evaluate 
seven  of  the  ninety-seven  subcompetencies.     Because  they  contain 
strictly  performance  skills,  subcompetencies  #10,  #11,  #81,  #94, 
#95,  #96,  and  #97  are  evaluated  on  the  Performance  Battery  but 
not  on  the  Knowledge  Battery. 

Knowledge  Battery.     The  Knowledge  Battery  is  a  two  form 
standardized  criterion-referenced  instrument  (Form  A  &  B)  deve- 
loped for  7th  to  12th  grade  EMH  and  SLD  students  in  special  edu- 
cation.    Each  form  uses  400  objective  questions  to  assess  a 
student's  knowledge  in  20  critical  life  comoetency  areas  (20 
items  per  competency).     The  Knowledge  Battery  consists  of  3 
parts  (Daily  Living,  Personal-Social,  &  Occupational)  covering 
20  of  the  22  competencies.     Competency  #21  and  Competency  #22 
are  not  assessed  in  terms  of  knowledge  because  they  stress  the 
demonstration  of  manual  and  specific  occupational  skills. 

The  Knowledge  Battery  was  developed  by  using  the  instruc- 
tional objectives  of  the  LCCE  Curriculum  as  guidelines  for  the 
test  items.     Representing  the  important  content  areas  of  the 
curriculum,  the  instructional  objectives  provide  the  basis  for 
the  develoj»nent  of  test  items  that  comprehensively  treat  each 
subcompetency  area.     Depending  on  the  number  and  ability  level 
of  the  examinees,  each  form  (A  and  B)  requires  from  four  to  five 
hours  to  administer.    The  Knowledge  Battery  is  designed  for 
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small  to  medium  size  group  administration  <5-15  fitudents) .  When 
larger  groups  are  tested,  even  using  proctors,  the  resulting 
scores  are  likely  to  be  lower  and  less  accurate  estimates  of 
the  students'  true  skills.    This  effect  of  group  size  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  with  ENH  students. 

Items  should  be  presented  to  examinees  toth  verbally  by  the 
exsuniner  and  in  written  form  in  the  test  booklet.    Verbal  pre- 
sentation is  recommended  because  the  reading  skills  of  examinees 
may  vary  above  and  below  the  fourth  grade  reading  level,  the 
level  at  which  the  Battery  was  written. 

Performance  Battery.    The  Performance  Battery  is  currently 
being  standardized  through  field-testing  in  the  LCCE/EB!?  pro- 
ject.    Through  its  21  tests,  the  Performance  Battery  assesses 
each  of  the  subcompetencies  of  21  of  the  22  competency  areas. 
Each  of  the  tests  in  the  Performance  Battery  specify:     (a)  the 
materials  ne^ed  for  assessmenti  (b)  directions  to  the  eva- 
luator;  and  (c)  directions  to  the  student.     In  addition,  a  score 
sheet  lists  the  performance  tasks  to  be  evaluated  as  well  as  the 
criteria  for  determining  mastery.    Some  performance  tests  can  be 
administered  to  groups  of  students,  while  others  require  indivi- 
dual administration.    Because  Competency  22  addresses  a  wide 
range  of  specific  occupational  skills,  it  is  not  included  in  tie 
Performance  Battery. 

Student  Assessment.     Each  field-site  coordinator  admi- 
nistered the  LCCE  Knowledge  Battery  to  all  project  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors  in  the  Fall  of  1988.     For  the  purposes  of 
the  study.  Performance  tests  were  administered  only  when  the 
students  mastered  the  parallel  Knowledge  Battery  competency 
tests  (17+  correct  out  of  20). 

After  administration  of  the  LCCE  Inventory,  scores  were 
transferred  to  the  Student  Competency  Assessment  Record  (SCAU) 
which  profiles  the  student's  test  results  on  all  competency 
tests  for  both  the  Knowledge  and  Performance  Batteries.  The 
last  column  (Mastery  Level)  of  the  SCAR  indicates  the  level  of 
mastery  attained  for  each  ccmipetency.     If  a  student  meets  the 
criterion  on  both  tests  for  a  competency,  he/she  receives  a  M 
(Mastery).     If  the  criterion  is  met  on  only  one  test,  the  stu- 
dent receives  a  P  (Partial  mastery).     If  the  criterion  is  not 
met  on  either  test,  the  student  is  given  a  N  (Not  mastered) - 
The  SCAR  clearly  represents  the  student's  status  relative  to  the 
LCCE  Competencies  which  is  valuable  information  for  development 
of  the  Individualized  Education  Program  (lEP). 

Instruction 

The  second  major  implementation  activity  is  the  instruc- 
tional component  of  the  oroject.     Instruction  involves  the  use 
of  the  97  LCCE  Instructional  Units  developed  to  cover  all  the 
skills  for  the  LCCE/EES  Curriculum.     Theie  units  were  written  in 
part  by  teachers  and  have  been  extensively  reviewed  by  experts 
in  the  field.    Each  unit  includes  (a)  a  comprehensive  introduc- 
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tion  discussing  important  teaching  considerations,   (b)  lesson 
plans  for  three  career  education  stages  (awareness,  exploration, 
and  preparation),  and  (c)  lesson  plan  evaluations.    Each  lesson 
plan  contains  activities  for  one  or  more  of  the  subcompetency 
objectives  that  students  need  to  master.    The  units  have  incor- 
porated educational  and  training  experiences  in  school,  home, 
and  community  settings. 

Instructional  needs  for  each  subject  in  the  study  are 
determined  from  the  results  listed  on  the  SCAR.     Project  stu- 
dents receive  competency  (all  subcompetency  units)  instruction 
for  the  competencies  they  either  did  not  or  partially  mastered. 
The  remaining  years  of  the  project  are  devoted  to  determining 
the  impact  of  the  instruction  on  the  career  education  skills  and 
life  outcomes  of  students  in  the  d^onstration  school  districts. 

Findings 

Data  are  currently  being  gathered  on  the  impact  of 
LCC6/EES  curriculum  on  the  students  in  the  six  demonstr&  ..i 
school  districts.    During  an  earlier  stage  of  the  project,  wOn- 
siderable  effort  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  barriers  encoun- 
tered in  implementing  a  career  education  curriculum.  These 
barriers  were  identified  first  in  terms  of  the  current  litera- 
ture on  career  education  (Roessler,  1988)  and  secondly  from  the 
results  of  a  strategic  planning  interview  conducted  by  project 
staff  with  the  LCCE  teams  in  each  of  the  participating  school 
districts  (Loyd,  Roessler,  &  Brolin,  1989). 

Results  of  the  barriers  investigations  indicated  that  many 
supporting  systems  and  materials  are  required  to  improve  career 
education  in  secondary  school  settings.     For  example,  measures 
are  needed  to  assess  student  instructional  needs,  and  planning 
documents  are  required  that  encourage  the  selection  of 
employment  and  life  skill  related  educational  goals  for  stu- 
dents.   Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  extent  that  students 
generalize  their  classroom  career  education  training  to  living 
and  working  environments  outside  of  the  school.     Finally,  sup- 
port of  career  education  goals  by  school  administrators,  family 
members,  social  agencies  and  employers  is  essential. 

Implementation 

All  LCCE  Team  teachers  in  each  field-site  received  inser- 
vice  training  prior  to  the  intervention  component  of  the 
research  project.    This  one  day  training  program  introduced  the 
teachers  to  the  instructional  materials  (units),  instructional 
management  planning  strategies,  instructional  evaluation  tech- 
niques, instructional  monitoring  process,  and  follow-up  proce- 
dures.    Important  elements  of  the  LCCE/EES  teacher  training 
program  are  presented  in  the  ACRES  Rural  Special  Education 
Teachers'  Institute. 
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Communication  Games  t 
Communication  games  are  an  effective  way  to  entice  deaf  individuals 
to  try  new  forms  of  language.     These  games  enable  students  to  develop 
specific  language  skills  in  an  enjoyable  way,  yet  are  designed  so  that 
the  basic  elements  of  language  can  be  practiced.     Students  have  fun 
without  realizing  they  are  becoming  familiar  with  grammar,  syntax, 
semantic,  and  usage. 

The  challenge  for  teachers  is  to  design  communication  games  that 
appeal  to  students  ye*:  achieve  identifiable  goals.     Four  basic  games 
adhere  to  a  basic  pattern  and  objective.    They  can  be  altered  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  students  and  can  be  used  to  practice  sppech  or 
sign. 

The  communication  game  teaching  strategy  has  been  taught 
successfully  to  itinerant  teachers  working  individually  with  language 
delayed  or  disordered  students  in  rural  T3J. ionic.     The  ga^^^£^  utilize 
stimulus  materials  that  are  highly  flexible,  making  the  games  of 
interest  to  students  of  any  age. 

Barrier  games. 

IWd  players  have  identical  sets  of  stimuli  and  are  separated  by  a 
barrier.    One  player  is  designated  as  the  leader.    His/her  objective  is  to 
issue  a  series  of  one-step  canmards  to  the  other  player.    For  e>:ample,  "Put 
the  balloon  under  the  ball."    The  leader's  challenge  is  to  use  prepositions 
in  a  manner  such  that  the  dir^?ctions  can  be  follow. 

The  second  player  is  the  pai*tner.    KisAier  objective  is  tc  respcrd 
correctly  to  the  leader's  one-step  commands,  (Rementoer,  peeking  over  tne 
barrier  is  not  permitted.)    Ihe  partner's  goal  is  to  arrange  the  items  in  a 
pattern  identical  to  the  leader's. 

Teachers  may  need  initially  to  model  the  leader's  role  for  the 
players.    After  a  student  has  assumeg^g  role  of  leader  and  given  the 
ERjC        oonsnands,  the  partner  should  be  pennitted  to  verify  directions  or  check  w'-^''^ 


infonnation.  Students  play  imtil  all  the  ctojects  are  placed.  Hie  barrier 
is  ranoved  and  di^lays  are  checked  for  accuracy.  You  can  help  players  by 
identifying  any  incorrect  placements  and  nepeatiixf  the  original  requests. 

A  variation  of  the  game  uses  street  maps  oi  maps  of  states  or 
countries  instead  of  objects.    The  leader's  assigiiment  is  to  route  the 
partner  from  an&  location  to  another.    As  part  of  the  game,  the  leader  must 
use  vocabulary  the  teacher  has  integrated  into  the  game  map.    (Fbr  exanple, 
rename  streets  using  words  frcm  the  students'  vocabulary  list.)    Once  the 
leader  has  directed  the  peu^rjer  from  a  starting  to  an  ending  point,  the 
barrier  is  removed  and  the  results  discussed.    Roles  are  xeversed  and  the 
game  is  r^jeated. 

Another  variation  of  the  barrier  game  is  to  have  students  decorate 
identical  cookie  faces  with  different  colored  frostings,    Ihey  can  practice 
using  color  words  or  naiTting  the  parts  oi  tlie  lace.    Tc  encourage  students  to 
practice  shape  words  and  prepositions,  give  them  identical  sets  of  ^lapes 
and  challenge  them  to  arrange  them  in  identical  patterns. 

You  can  offer  players  a  twist  in  the  baixier  game  by  purposely  giving 
them  slightly  different  sets  of  objects.    As  a  result,  q^rtunities  for 
qi^tioning  abcAirxi.    "What  did  you  say?"    "I  don't  have  that,"  or  similar 
i-equests  are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  alteration  and  add  another 
dimension  to  the  activity. 

The  Hiding  Game. 

Ihe  hiding  game  is  also  played  in  pairs.  The  teacher  identifies  one 
player  as  the  hider  and  the  other  as  the  finder.  Ihe  players  use  a  set  of 
cups  under  which  are  hidden  small  objects  or  cards.    The  cqps  can  be  similar 
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or  can  differ  in  size  or  cx)lor.   Place  the  cups  between  the  two  players. 
Supply  th&  hider  with  a  set  of  iteios  or  "vocalailary  words  or  sp^ch  sounds  on 
sanall  cards.    The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  finder  to  locate  the  hidden 
itfians  or  ccirds  by  asking  questions. 

To  begin,  the  finder  closes  his/her  eyes  vAiile  the  objects  or  cards 
are  hidden.    Hie  teacher  can  moctel  the  players'  roles  to  e3<plain  the 
procedure,    The  hitter  asks  the  finder  to  locate  an  dsject — "Find  the  toy 
car."   Ihe  finder  nust  determine  the  hiding  place  throu^  questioning—" Is 
the  car  under  the  blue  a^?"  or  "Blue  cup — car?"     But  the  finder  must  use 
language  to  question. 

Variations  of  the  game  can  include  hidiaig  objects  inside  other 
objects,  on  a  perscai's  body,  or  in  a  locaticsi  around  the  room.    In  the 
latter  case,  the  hider  must  come  back  and  tell  the  finder  where  the  object 
is  hidden.    "Iben  the  finder  must  locate  it.    If  tlie  finder  coiTies  back  cr^jty- 
handed,  it  is  obvious  the  hider  needs  to  rephrcise  or  reenphsisize 
information.    Ihe  farther  the  object  is  fran  the  finder  (i.e.,  context- 
reduced)  ,  the  greater  is  the  demand  for  language  comprehension  and 
ooiTTOjnication . 

As  the  ultimate  hiding  game  challenge,  use  three  players.    Player  1 
hides  an  object  or  vocatxilary  card  while  the  other  players  close  their  eyes. 
Player  1  then  tells  Player  2  where  the  object  is  hidden  (v^ile  Player  3 
ke^)S  his  or  her  eyes  closed) .    Player  2  then  tells  Player  3  where  the 
object  is  hidden, and  Player  3  is  expected  to  find  it.    Using  written 
directions,  created  by  Player  1  and  rewritten  by  Player  2  for  Player  3,  adds 
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yet  another  dimension  to  this  basic  hiding  game — and  prcmtes  students' 
writing  skills. 

Describinq  Game. 

The  describing  game  is  played  in  teams.    Ihe  teacher  prepares  by 
drawing  seme  siBple  pictures  that  students  can  easily  re-draw,  and  that 
describe  key  vocabulary  or  word  relationships  (e.g. ,  a  clown  in  a  circle,  or 
a  shoe  on  a  box  by  a  bed) . 

To  begin  the  game,  teams  sit  together  with  pencils  and  paper  an  equal 
distance  fron  the  teacher.    One  mennber  of  each-  grcmp  is  designated  as  the 
runner.    On  sign=il,  the  runners  T\jsh.  to  the  teacher,  who  shows  them  a 
picture  and  explains  its  content.   When  the  teacher  signals  again  the 
runners  rush  back  to  their  groqfs  and  describe  the  picture.   Runmrs  are  not 
permitted  to  draw  or  point;  they  must  use  only  language  to  describe.  To 
wir;,  all  members  of  a  team  mast  accurately  copy  tlie  teaa-.ar'a  picture.  New 
runners  are  chosen  and  the  game  go^  on  until  each  student  has  been  a 
mnner.  , 

A  variation  of  the  game  irK:ludes  filing  a  paper  bar  with  varicais 
small  objects.    The  runners  race  to  the  teacher,  viho  sels-cts  one  runner  to 
reach  in  the  bag,  pick  an  object  (unseen  by  the  others) ,  arx3  describe  it  to 
the  other  runr^rs.    Then  the  teacher  signals  again,  and  the  nonners  return 
to  their  teams  to  describe  the  object.    Team  members  take  turns  asking 
questions;  the  team  to  name  the  object  first  wins. 

The  Telephone  Game 

For  this  game,  group  students  in  several  rows.    The  teacher  identifies 
one  player  as  leader  in  each  group.    He/she  prepares  brief,  written  messages 
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on  cards;  give  each  leatter  a  card.   Tlie  teaciier  then  asks  the  leaders  to 
read  the  message  and  repeat  it  to  the  person  an  their  right  (without  the 
others  watching) .    Ihat  person  most  then  relay  the  message  to  the  next 
perscffi  in  the  same  manner  and  so  on  down  the  line,  until  the  message  reaches 
the  last  student  in  the  row.    Ihat  student  cones  back  to  the  leader  and 
writes  down  the  message. 

The.  challenge  is  to  pass  an  accurate  Kvassage.    The  fun  is  to  see  how 
MKii  tl^  message  changes  in  the  proofs.    If  you  eaif^hasize  good 
articulaticai,  vhether  in  sign,  speech,  or  both,  students  will  strive  for 
accurate  ccninunicaticai  as  they  pass  the  message  alor^. 

A  variation  of  the  game  is  to  divide  students  into  several  teams.  One 
player  from  each  team  stands  at  the  board,  ready  to  write  down  vocabulary 
words  or  short  senterKses.    Ihe  other  students  stand  in  a  row  behind  hiityTier. 
Ohe  last  student  in  each  row  is  the  leader  and  faces  the  teacher,-  all  the 
other  students  face  the  player  at  the  blackboard. 

To  start  the  game,  simultaneously  give  a  message  to  each  of  the 
leaders  facing  you.    The  leaders  can  clarify  the  message  if  necessary;  then 
they  are  to  turn  to  the  player  standing  with  his  or  her  back  to  them,  tap 
that  person's  shoulder,  and  relay  the  message.    That  player  clarifies  the 
message,  taps  the  next  player's  shoulder,  and  repeats  the  message.    Ihe  game 
ccsTtinues  until  the  message  has  traveled  down  the  line  of  stiMents  and  has 
been  written  on  the  board.    All  players  continue  to  face  the  blackboeuxl 
until  they  are  taf^>ed.    ihe  teacher  waits  until  the  leaders  in  each  row  have 
sent  a  m^sage  before  sending  another  message.    But  teachers  can  send 
messages  as  fast  as  the  teams  can  handle  them.    Ihis   keeps  everyone 
communicating.     After  the  teacher  has  sent  eight  or  ten  sentences 
compare  the  words  or  sentences  listed  on  the  board  for  accuracy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  easily  communication  games  hold 
students  interest.  And  regardless  of  how  you  combine  them,  they 
an  excellent  supplement  to  language  arts  activities. 
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Three  Goals  for  Teachers:   Asking  Comprehensible  Questions 
of  Language  Delayed  Students 

Questioning  is  one  of  the  most  popular  techniques  used  by  teachers 
for  skill  exercising  (Barry,  1987).   Teachers  can  signal  questions  with 
WH-words  (e.g.,  who,  what,  how),  noun-verb  reversal  (e.g.,  Can  you  conie 
to  group  now?),  or  with  raised  intonation  (e.g..  This  one?   The  pencil? 
OK?).   A  student's  response  to  such  queries  can  maintain  a  conversation 
or  satisfy  the  teacher  that  desired  knowledge  of  an  ^vent,  object,  or 
process  has  been  acquired.   Does  failure  to  response  to  questioning  mean 
a  student  doesn't  "know  the  answer?"   Three  concepts  for  consideration, 
aimed  at  increasing  successful  comprehension  of  teachers'  questions  by 
language  delayed  learners  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

1.    In  50  classrooms  in  which  language  samples  fro^t  teachers  were 
videotaped,  teachers  used  all  three  types  of  question-'ng  strategies 
define  above.    WH-questions  were  used  most  often,  followed  by  reversal 
questions.    Queries  narked  by  Intonation-only  were  used  least  often. 

In  situations  where  sign  Is  used  to  augment  speech,  question  forms 
should  be  signed  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  closely  with  speech  and 
signals  students  that  a  question  has  been  asked.  Luetke-Stahlman  (in 
press)  found  in  analyzing  language  samples  of  teachers  simultaneously 
conanuni eating  In  the  classroom  to  hearing- Impaired  students  that 
questions  were  not  always  signed  so  that  the  question  form  was  cjded. 
WH-questions  were  encoded  85%  of  the  time,  reversals  80%  of  the  time, 
and  intonation-only  forms  75%  of  time  by  teachers  using  Seeing  Essential 
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English  and  Signing  Exact  English.   These  percentages,  by  question  type, 
were  much  lower  (i.e.  57%,  50%,  and  33%)  for  teachers  using  Signed/ 
Manual  English  and  Pidgin  Signed  English.    In  addition,  the  signed 
question  marker  was  used  to  make  unmarked  questions  comprehensible  \o 
students  who  could  not  hear  the  teacher's  intonation  only  in  32%  of  all 
samples.   Hearing -impaired  children,  many  of  whom  do  not  have  an  age- 
appropriate  grasp  of  the  English  language,  also  may  not  realize  that  Wh- 
words  and  inverted  word  order  signal  questions.   Therefore,  teachers 
should  be  careful  to  make  question  forms  comprehensible  to  students. 
Goals  can  be  set  by  teachers  to  completely  say,  or  say  and  sign,  questions 
(and  use  the  signed  question  marker  as  appropriate)  with  language- 
delayed  students. 

Question  prompts  (adapted  from  Moeller  and  McConkey,  1984)  can  help 
language-delayed  students  understand  the  nature  of  the  question  being 
asked  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Bloom's  cognitive  taxonomy 
(Bloom  &  Krathwohl,  1977).    These  prompts  appear  in  Table  1  and  provide 
teachers  with  alternatives  to  repeating  questions  numerous  times  and 
finally  telling  students  the  answer. 

Insert  Table  1  about  here 

Standard  focusing  phrase  with  repetition.    Sometimes  a  teacher  asks 
a  student  a  question  the  student  does  not  realize  that  an  answer  is 
expected.    This  prompt  calls  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
situation  and  is  analogous  to  a  "listening  set"  in  auditory 
training.    You  are  overtly  saying,  "listen  to  my  question." 

Exaggeration  af  its.  interrogative.    In  this  category  you  use  the 
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relevant  question  word  at  a  place  In  the  Interrogative  where  it  can 
be  emphasized. 


Multiple  choice.    If  a  student  cannot  answer  your  question,  It  may 
be  helpful  to  provide  a  cloze  set  of  possible  answers.   We  suggest 
that  you  give  at  least  three  different  answers  for  selection.  Also 
be  careful  to  randomly  alter  the  placement  of  the  correct  response 
so  the  student  does  not  depend  on  It's  location  (e.g.,  always  the 
last  choice)  as  a  clue. 

Relmnt;  conmarlson.    In  using  the  strategy  of  relevant  comparison 
you  provide  the  student  with  part  of  a  possible  listing  of 
Information  that  Is  needed  to  answer  your  question.  The 
Information  you  provide  should  not  always  be  accurate. 

Visualization.   Visualizations  can  link  content  to  verbal  (signed 
or  spoken)  description.   A  visualization  provides  a  student  with  a 
cognitive  crutch  with  which  to  discuss  the  desired  information. 

\M&L  ILiiil  related  content.   A  model  provides  students  with  the 
grammatical  form  of  an  answer  so  that  they  can  concentrate  on  the 
content  of  what  is  being  discussed.    If  a  student  does  not  answer  a 
question  or  answers  it  incorrectly,  you  can  ask  an  adult  or  another 
student  the  same  question.   After  a  model  of  the  desired  answer  has 
been  given,  ask  the  first  student  a  similar  question,  one  that  uses 
the  same  grammatical  form,  but  which  is  about  slightly  different 
content. 

Analogous  example.   When  a  student  cannot  respond  to  your  question, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  provide  hWher  with  an  analogous  situation. 
This  prompt  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  think  about  a 
concept  or  process  without  being  told  the  very  information  you  are 
trying  to  ascertain. 

These  prompts  have  proven  helpful  in  teaching  hearing- impaired  students 

of  all  ages  and  who  possess  various  degrees  of  hearing  loss.  Educators 

are  encouraged  to  set  a  goal  for  themselves  to  Incorporate  at  least 

three  of  these  prompts  into  each  lesson. 

2.   Teachers  should  ask  questions  in  a  pace  and  manner  that 

provides  opportunities  for  students  to  practice  cognitive  operations. 

Allowing  the  student  ample  time  to  respond,  having  them  paraphrase  other 
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students'  questions,  and  having  students  discuss,  form,  and  ask 
questions  to  peers  about  academic  material  have  been  suggested  as 
strategies  that  Increase  hearing  students'  question  comprehension 
(Barry,  1987). 

Significant  adults  can  use  the  prompts  to  ask  both  closed  and  open 
questions.   Closed  questions  have  a  specific  answer;  open  questions 
could  have  many  answers.   Teachers  should  be  cognizant  of  asking 
questions  of  older  students  which  require  them  to  evaluate,  judge, 
synthesize,  predict,  etc.  (the  higher  Bloom  and  Krathwohl,  1977, 
skills).   For  example,  a  teacher  might  ask  a  student  to  compare  the 
Civil  War  with  World  War  I  using  a  visualization.   The  student  might  use 
descriptions  that  compare  the  two  events  or  descriptions  that  contrast 
the  two  events.   But  to  require  the  student  to  encode  more  complex 
meanings,  the  teacher  might  then  ask  the  student  to  make  a  prediction 
about  a  future  war  or  evaluate  what  was  beneficial  about  the  two  wars 
being  reviewed.   This  open-ended  question  will  stimulate  the  use  of 
connectives  such  as  "and,"  "because,"  and  "but."   The  use  of  open-ended 
questions  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  use  more  complex 
language  (Bloom  &  Lahey,  1978). 

An  example  of  how  these  strategies  might  be  used  to  encourage 
hearing  impaired  students  to  find  relationships,  make  inferences,  and 
draw  conclusions  (I.e.,  synthesis)  appears  in  Table  2.    Educators  are 
encouraged  to  set  a  goal  for  themselves  to  ask  one  cognitively- 
challenging  question  of  each  student  during  each  lesson. 
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Insert  Table  2  about  here 


3.   Cognltlvely  challenging  questions  can  be  task  analyzed  by  using 
a  language  proficiency  matrix  described  by  Cummins  (1984).   This  matrix 
consists  of  two  continue  chat  intersect,  forming  four  quadrants.  The 
continuum  of  context  moves  from  left  to  right;  the  continuum  of 
cognition  moves  from  bottom  to  top.    In  Table  3,  the  cognitive  taxonon^y 

Insert  Table  3  about  here 

of  Bloom  and  Krathwohl  (1977)  has  been  placed  on  this  vertical  axis.  A 
similar,  helpful  summary  of  question  levels  appears  in  Tabl^  4. 

Insert  Table  4  about  here 

Research  by  author  has  indicated  the  classroom  teachers  (and 
parents,  as  well)  often  ask  questions  which  can  be  characterized  as 
context  embedded,  cognltlvely  undemanding  (e.g.  What's  this?   Do  you 
need  a  pencil?).    Yet,  the  importance  of  asking  context-reduced, 
cognitive-demanding  questions  has  been  linked  to  literacy  and  success  by 
Aschner  (1961)  Frager  (1986)  Hyman  (1979)  Winne  (1977)  McNamara  (1981). 
Educators  are  encouraged  to  set  a  goal  for  temselves  to  use  the  Cuiiwnins 
model  to  task  analyze  their  questions  to  students  and  be  systematic  in 
their  use  of  various  forms 

By  setting  goals  for  themselves  as  question-askers,  teachers  (and 
parents)  may  be  able  to  change  how  well  and  how  often  language-impaired 
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children  answer  their  questions.    Longer  conversations  and  confidence 
that  students  understand  targeted  concepts  could  be  the  outcome  of  this 
effort. 
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^  ilMUvr,  iccwiuM,  %mmii^fr,  tryftki,  and  lustkt-StvhlMn. 


ProflDt  Type 

Strattgy  9«icr<pt<»« 

Mith 

SpeU  ing 

yerid  Kistory/ 
locfet  Studies 

ic <  vnce 

focttng 

glomtft       Student  tMt 

error.    Direct  DU/Mr 
■tttntion  to  the 
rtp<ecUl0n;  hi^ftU^ti. 

••li»ter>  to  thf  question," 
net!  ffigny  bovg  ere  in 
thU  eleetrooAT 

*li*ten  to  the  q^rastion." 
Mo«f  many  fvKeeiei  ere 
fn  the  word  buttercuoT" 

"itsten  tu  the  question." 
Whet  yeer  did  Coluobus 
lef  1? 

"Listen  to  the  question.* 
*t  whet  degf^y  does 

In  iU  of  the  exei^ief,  the  question  «#es  aeled  first  end 
The  qutffttion  Is  rop««ted  ea^osUin^  ^ey  i#orde. 

the  itudint's  response  wes  Incor-tct. 

— 

Miet  day  is  tiKt? 
MeadATf  Twetdey,  ? 

Mio  li  in  rowf  fe&Uf? 
nom.  Old.  ? 

of  :*»t 

Int«rr9a«t{¥e 

WhUN  ef  ttiese  ceeti 
btien9»  to  ttameht  v«. 
1  lieve  three  coats. 

"l^en  M  keep  trecfc  of 
eccountft  in  our  check 
boeki,  we  cen  either 
edd  or  ew^rect  our  nof^ey. 
If  1  9m  depoftltin^  mor^y, 
i#het  fmeratlof^  <to  I  uie?- 

*<|  knew  you  %now  hoe  te 
speii  cetf    Hfiii  do  yeu 
epeli  cet?** 

"There  ere  T  c<Kit<nents 
in  Che  world.    Which  one 
does  the  United  Stetes 

*ve:fr  iwlis  Bt  B 
sertein  teoiperetwre? 

>thet  tempereture  does 
««ier  t>ot  1  BtT" 

Mui'.f0lf 
CHO 

**ytiet  eniaele  ere  neer 
est  fiKtf  odT**  no  ret^ense. 
"VHic)^  <•  neer  txtinctlon, 
cow,  forUle,  or  pt^t" 
Allow  for  rece^nitlen  of 
retevent  fnf er«etie«>. 

"NoK  do  yew  find  the  eree 
of  B  circler**    No  reiponee. 
"28  the  fofoule,  length  x 
wfdth  or       X  redlus 
e^t^red,  or        x  the  ? 
dUteneeT 

■^Vhet  is  B  noun?**  io 
response.    "Ooes  e  noun 
neee  b  pers^,  piece  or 
thing,  show  en  ectfen, 
er  describe  e  rerbt 

"Whet  Ib  the  naee  of  b 

CM— unUt  ceuntryf  no 
response,    nrttfeh  is 
ceomnlst,  the  (MUed 
Stetes,  ttussfe,  or 
frence?* 

"SOM  B  MHsml."  No 
•"Bsponse.    "Which  f$  e 
i;e«BUi:    e  «en«ey.  e 
^ro8<  or  s  butcerfkv?** 

«0/Mo 

"Wiiit  d«e0  e  (leekey 
plerer  fieedt  Ho 
reepone*.    *Oeee  e 
heeler  Prefer  need 
■fcetes?"  **fe»f" 
"Coedf*    Whet  else  doet 
he  need?" 

"lAet  ere  the  oulti^ve* 
of  3,  up  te  ?ir* 
re%ponB9»    !s  19  e 
nuttipie  sf  "Hb." 
*'Good«    What  ere  tff 
isuUiptes  of  5?" 

"^909          foUow  the 

rule?    No  responBe. 
"OeoB  i%ap  heve  1  iyllebie 
"Tee,"    "Oood,*  *flo«B 
iump  hsve  1  v9Mti^'  **Yei. 
"GroBt.*    *Oees  jidsp  heve 
1  final  coneenent?"  "No.'* 
"tfonderfwl.*    "Ooee  jue^ 
fotl^  the  ruleT 

\mm  leofclns  et  s  mt^, 
idiBt  b  %tes  does  tho 

*     Niesiss«ppi  liver  touch?" 
so  response.    '^Oees  It 
touch  lUineUt"  «fes" 
"Whet  states  does  cne 
fllssisilppi  touch? 

'*w9iet  ere  the  perte  of 
en  Btoaf*   so  response. 
"Are  •leetrone  perte  of 
etoies>"    "Tes*  "Good, 
whet  sre  perte  of  en 
etoa?" 

vieuel I setlon 
sf 

leletlonships 


"Now  ere  en  eppte  end 
e  ceeicle  el  Ike?  No 
reep^se.    9rsw  e 
sementlc  feeture  chart. 

«rows 
befces  eat  on  tree 
apple       *       *  * 
cookie     *  * 


1     2  -  $ 


D    1    2    3    4    S  6 


"Does  sxOBp  fellow  the 
I^WI  rule?"   NO  response. 

1         1       1  final 
ULl  ^q*^*  conflonant 
hep        *        0  ^ 
thuffp     *        *  * 
stop       ♦        *  ♦ 
1*1*1  rule  «  1  syl lable, 
1  trowel,  1  final  consonant 
for  douoling  the  fmei 
consonant  tiefore  -ed  &  tng. 


"Which  states  have  more 
people?" 
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Nfstogreie  Qrf^: 


1    2    S    4  S 
NO.  Of  days 


■odel  ex^ie 

Nary  Pattte,  where  is 

**^9bbie,  haw  aeny  mines 

*'Catby  JO  how  do  you  spell 

♦*ioe,  ifitat  are  three 

"Harcy,  how  can  yeu 

<ith  reieted 

yeur  aid?    No  response. 

in  a  foot?"  Nespond 

receive^"    **ftecel  vei  *• 

branches  sovernwenc'" 

fiwesure  the  voiune  of 

:3nten: 

Sreete,  where  Is  your 

tncorrectly.  "Jafw, 

"Janice^  how  do  you  spell 

Wrong  respcMiBe,  "TiRisy, 

so«e  S9lid7"  Answers 

a^d?   Coed.    Mar,-  Pactle 

how  aeny  inches  In  a 

rufililS?"    spells  It 

what  are  the  5  branches'*'* 

Incorrectly.  **ent. 

where  Is  your  turtth 

fo*:'"    "fa-*  "6scel*»nt," 

cip-*tt*y.     "5o?d"*  '»Cath/ 

«ja»e  4ur»Ti3n.** 

•  w  .,0^       yuw  i09i  i 

"^ge«  Khich  branch  is 

Answers  correctly. 

»rt  1/2  of  a  foot^**  "»" 

oeceive?"    Spells  it  with 

made  up       the  taws'*** 

"Harcy.  trhat  does  weter 

"Craat  joD' " 

the  ei  correct. 
"Wonder  fun** 

jQts  responds,  "fxcellent" 

dlsplaceiMnt  ^aswre?** 
«yoiu<ne.** 

itelosous  "What  are  alligators 

Sie^ies  coyered  wtth?"  no 

response.    "Seals  are 
covered  wUh  fur.  what 
are  all  I  fetors  covered 
with?" 


"how  awch  IS  1*2?"  ^3 
response,  "i»1«5, 
much  t«  1»2'" 


"Oe  you  drop  the  ' a' 
before  adding  -ing  <n 
the  word  shape?"  No 
response.    '•Teu  c*''op  the 

before  adding  -Inf  In 
the  «ord  care--C8rlng." 
"Oo  you  drop  the  'e'  before 
a<^fnf  -ing  in  share?** 


What  continent  ts  east 
of  Cwfope****    no  response, 
-AfrUa  IS  south  of  Europe. 
What  ccnttnent  >s  east  of 
lurope»« 


'*whet  does  your 
digestive  systeai  do? 
HO  response.  **Your 
c  rculatory  systen 
«oves  bfood  through 
your  body.    Whet  does 
your  digestive  systeis 
do?" 
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BEST  COPY  AVAiLrtu 


Table  2 

Ulim  thS.  question  prompt  strategies  tsi.  increase  students  ability  %s. 
^Ynth^sU^  information 


Standard  focusing:    Listen  to  the  question:   Why  was  the  pig  vrho  built 

the  brick  house-  rewarded  for  his  hard  work? 

Exaggeration  of       Tell  me  a  new  ending  for  the  story? 

the  interrogative:   \^  could  the  "Three  Pigs"  end  in  a  different  way? 

Visualization:         Which  materials  would  make  good  houses? 


will  keep 

easy  to  can  build  in  dangerous  can  have 
locate      short  time       animals  out  fireplace 

brick 


straw 


sticks 


concrete 


snow 

■  V 


Model  with  Hannah,  what  kind  of  house  do  you  think  the  pig 

related  content:      with  the  straw  house  will  build  next  time?  No 

response.   Ask  Breeze  the  same  question  and  get 
correct  answer.   Hannah,  what  kind  of  house  do 
you  think  the  pig  with  the  stick  house  will 
build  next  time? 


Analogous  example:    Valerie,  brick  kept  the  wolf  out.   What  do  you 

think  about  a  cement  house?  Would  that  work  as 
well  as  brick  for  the  pigs? 
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Table  3 

Context  M  cognitive  requirements  qI  Question  cpfnpr^hen^lpn- 


Cognitively  Demanding 


Broad : 


Context 
Embedded 


o  x:  T- 

^  i-  u 
o  cno 
o 

lO  O  C 
<U  .C  1- 

q:  Q  I 


Judge 
Value 
Defend 

Justifped  choice 
Prtidic 
Kypothfesize 
Infer 

Reconstruct 


Explair 


State  relationship 
Compare /Contrast 


Narrow: 


O  B 

c  •*-> 

■M  I— 
•r-  ro 
^  I. 
3  O 


Context 
Reduced 


Define 
Name 

Designajte 
Recal 1 

Identify /Observe 
Yes/No 


Cognitively  Undemanding 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  Question  Levels 


Question  Level 


Brief  Description 


Key  Words 


Memory 


Recall  or  recognition  of  facts 


Translation 
Interpretation 


Application 


Analysis 


Synthesis 


Evaluation 


Change  Information  into  another 
symbolic  form 

Discover  relationships 


Solve  life-like  problems  using 
known  information  (only  one 
answer  is  correct) 


Give  reasons  based  on  parts 


UsL  imagination  to  solve  the 
problem 


Establish  standards  and 
determine  how  Ideas  meet  them 


Who,  what,  where, 

How  many 

Is,  are,  were 

Why 

Retell 

Draw  a  picture 

Compare/contrast 
What  reason/evidence 
Describe 

Rearrange  events 

What  would  happen  If 
What  other  reasons 
What  would  you  do  If 
Compute  .  .  . 
How  does  .  .  .  affect 

What  will  happen 
What  is  the  purpose 
Find  evidence 
Why 

Conclude 

What  would  you  do  if 
Pretend 

What  ways  might 
Develop  a  story 
Hypothesize 

Should 

Justify  your  choice 
Do  you  agree  .  .  .  Why 


Adapted  from  Meehan,  1970 
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Jonathan  C.  Mclntire 
David  B.  Barnes 


Public  Lav  94-142:     A  time  to  Re-Examine 


Public  Law  94-142  and  its  antecedent  legislation,  Public  Law 
89-313,  were  significant  to  establish  the  Civil  rights  of 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents.  Why  then  so  many 
years  after  its  implementation  is  the  system  not  working 
well?  The  most  obvious  answer  usually  given  is  that  the 
money  needed  to  deliver  the  system  has^  in  part,  dried  up 
and  dreamed  about  programs  have  never  been  fully  implemented 
or  established.  This  view  is  a  simplistic  one  assuming  that 
all  problems  in  education  can  be  solved  by  additional  funds 
rather  than  looking  at  the  core  difficulties  of  what  has,  in 
fact,  happened.  From  the  author's  point  of  view  the  major 
probleOiS  of  having  an  efficient  and  effective  method  of 
service  delivery  have  little  to  do  with  funds.  One  of  the 
major  problems,  in  serving  children  with  special  needs,  has 
always  been  teacher  attitude.  (Current  legislation  has  not 
helped  change  teacher  attitude  significantly,  but  has  simply 
created  in  most  places  two  parallel  school  systems,  one 
called  regular  education  and  one  called  special  education.) 
This  has  not  improved  teacher  attitude  toward  the  acceptance 
of  handicapped  children  in  their  classroom.  Many  teachers 
do  reluctantly  accept  children  with  special  needs  in  their 
regular  classroom,  however,  many  do  not  consider  them  their 
students.  Often  curricular  modifications  are  made  because 
it  is  required  on  the  I.E. P.  and  evaluation  procedures  are 
modified  only  if  required  to  do  so  by  administration. 

The  proliferation  of  so  called  "experts"  special 
education  has  allowed  regular  classroom  teachers  to  abdicate 
much  responsibility  concerning  students  who  formerly  would 
have  been  totally  in  their  charge.  The  middle  ground  has 
not  been  established  but  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  Some  of  the  cause  of  this  lack  of 
accepting  responsibility  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  but  has  been  promoted  by  special 
educators,  this  is  especially  true  in  many  states  that  have 
opted  for  the  teacher  consultant  model.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  this  model,  however,  (rather  than 
recruiting  experienced  classroom  teachers  who  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  modify  curriculum,  to  accept 
children  with  special  needs  to  diversify  their  teaching 
strategies  and  modify  their  assessment  procedures.  However, 
rather  than  hire  these  proven  teachers  new  training  programs 
were  established  all  over  the  country  in  colleges  and 
universities  to  take  people  with  no  teaching  background  and 
train  them  to  be  consultants.  It  is  this  lack  of 
credibility  that  the  teacher  consultant  model  has  brought  to 
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many  areas  and  has  further  divided  regular  and  special 
education  in  the  United  States.  Consultants  have 
continually  requested  teachers  to  do  things  that  they  did 
not  knov  how  to  do  and  that  the  consultants  themselves  were 
unable  to  demonstrate  and  properly  assist  the  teachers  in 
making  necessary  modifications. 

A  further  reason  for  the  division  of  regular  and  special 
education  has  been  a  duel  system  of  administration  vhere  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principals  administered  the  regular 
education  program  and  curriculum  and  a  whole  new  set  of 
administrators /  supervisors ^  and  consultants  were  brought  in 
to  administer  special  education  programs. 

It  is  indeed  paradoxical  in  a  system  vhere  one  of  the 
requirements  was  to  place  children  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  we  have  a  proliferation  of  deficit  labeling  of 
children.  That  not  only  is  a  segregating  feature  but  often 
is  inaccurate  and  used  against  the  child  in  his  educational 
pursuits. 

With  all  of  the  data  collected  over  the  past  decade  it  would 
be  indeed  simple  to  look  at  the  incidence  of  a  variety  of 
handicaps  and  globally  fund  school  districts  from  all  le/els 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  cost  for  developing  appropriate 
educational  programs  for  the  incidence  bf  children  having 
those  handicaps.  This  system  has  been  demonstrated  to  work 
effectively  in  other  countries  and  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  many  fine  and  unique  programs.  In  addition  it  has  led  to 
increased  integration  of  children  with  special  needs  into 
regular  educational  programs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficult  with  the  labeling,  however, 
occurs  in  the  area  of  learning  disabilities.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  number  and  variety  of  definitions  of  learning 
disabilities  and  the  inability  of  legislators  and 
bureaucrats  to  develop  appropriate  identification 
procedures.  Most  specifically  in  this  field  the  total 
reliance  on  standardized  tests  and  the  so  called 
"discrepancy  formulas"  have  made  the  labelling  of  these 
children  a  farce.  A  child  is  learning  disabled  in  one  state 
but  not  in  another.  Because  of  discrepancy  formulas  we  have 
not  developed  adequate  early  identification  programs  where  a 
child's  unique  learning  style  can  be  serviced  prior  to 
failure.  Also,  it  has  caused  a  proliferation  of  children 
with  visual/spatial  problems  not  being  identified  as 
learning  disabled  but  after  a  few  years  of  failure  some  of 
the  children  are  given  the  much  more  devastating  label  of 
being  emotionally  handicapped  or  disturbed.  It  has  also 
created  an  over-proliferation  of  children  having  mild  to 
moderate  auditory/verbal  processing  difficulties  who  become 
labeled  severely  learning  disabled.  This  has  left  the  door 
wide  open  for  educational  decisions  to  be  made  by  lawyers  on 
the    basis    of     independent  evaluations  by  psychologists  who 
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well  know  which  standardized  tests  will  give  the  greatest 
discrepancy  for  labeling  children  in  the  category  of 
greatest  need.  Winning  due  process  hearings  have  placed 
these  sane  children  in  the  most  restrictive  environment 
possible,  which  is  a  private  residential  facility  away  from 
home/  family,  friends  and  community.  It  seems  ridiculous 
that  in  one  state  a  town  of  less  than  5000  population  can 
have  the  public  school  system  paying  for  10%  of  the 
residential  placements  in  the  entire  state. 

The  entire  identification  and  assessment  procedure  must  be 
re-examined.  It  is  often  at  a  written  evaluation  and 
eligibility  'determination  meeting,  that  parents  are 
alienated  and  filled  with  mistrust  about  the  system.  This 
is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  rather  than  a  variety  of 
individuals  who  have  completed  assessments  on  the  child 
sharing  ideas  with  classroom  teachers  and  parents  they  have 
presented  the  findings  of  their  tests  as  though  they  were 
gospel  truth  and  have  attempted  to  overwhelm  parents  by 
presenting  a  united  front,  which  may  give  the  appearance 
that  critical  decisions  have  already  been  made.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  intent  of  a  variety  of  professionals 
sitting  down  with  parents  and  classroom  teachers  discussing 
a  child's  strengths  and  needs  and  the  most  appropriate 
strategies  and  programs  to  implement  with  that  child  which 
was,  of  course,  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  has  been  "territorialism" .  The 
concept  of  a  multi-disciplinary  evaluation  was  designed  to 
ensure  looking  at  the  whole  child,  however,  only  too  often 
the  child  is  being  dissected  and  only  the  professional  with 
the  proper  label  is  able  to  comment  about  a  particular 
aspect  of  a  child's  functional  ability.  For  example,  in 
many  school  systems  no  one  other  than  the  speech-language 
pathologist  would  dare  comment  about  a  child's  language 
ability  yet  parents  and  teachers  have  been  observing  this 
for  long  periods  of  time.  What  is  needed  to  really  service 
the  child  is  for  all  of  these  professionals  to  lend  their 
expertise  and  for  all  of  them  to  share  in  discussing  the 
whole  child,  as  well  as,  abilities  and  needs  in  their  own 
area  of  expertise. 

Often  the  most  difficult  aspect  for  a  child  is  not  placement 
into  special  education,  but  in  many  areas  once  a  child  is 
placed  there  is  very  little  chance  of  ever  getting  out. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  time  spent  out  of  the 
classroom  in  a  resource  room  is  not  considered  by  the 
classroom  teacher  as  a  valid  reason  for  not  completing  the 
regular  classroom  curriculum  and  assignments.  Often  a  child 
with  special  nteds  is  required  to  do  more  work  than  other 
students  in  the  class  and  much  of  this  work  is  well  beyond 
the  child's  capabilities.  As  a  result  of  this,  many 
children  rather  than  being  instructed  in  skills  so  that  they 
might    be    able    to  better  cope  in  the  regular  classroom  are 
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instead  tutored  in  their  regular  classrooom  work  so  that 
they  can  survive  throughout  the  school  year.  Even  in 
schools  and  districts  where  learning  specialists  or  resource 
teachers  vorK  along  with  students  in  their  regular  classroom 
without  withdrawing  them,  there  is  often  not  a  coordinated 
program  of  two  professionals  tean:  teaching  but  an  isolated 
section  of  the  room  for  a  tutor  and  slow  kids  to  work. 

In  many  areas  the  least  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  in  integration  or  mainstreamlng  of 
students  with  special  needs  into  the  least  restrictive 
environment.  Many  districts  have  made  very  little  attempt 
to  do  meaningful  integration  because  of  the  fear  of  teachers 
and  the  lack  of  a  wull  planned  support  system  for  them. 
Other  systems  have  made  administrative  decisions  that  all 
children  will  be  mainstreamed  but  have  not  supplied  the 
necessary  back-up  support  for  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
deal  with  atypical  students  in  their  classrooms  for  the 
first  time. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  a  decade  after  the  passage  of 
Public  Lav  94-142 #  in  many  states  and  communities,  one 
cannot  find  a  child  in  a  wheelchair /  a  cerebral  palsy  child/ 
a  hearing  impaired  child ^  a  visually  impaired  child,  or  a 
Downs  syndrome  child  in  the  regular  school  system.  In  many 
areas  these  children  are  still  in  public  supported  private 
facilities  or  state  institutions.  In  addition  to  this  many 
schools  have  not  developed  a  philosophy  as  to  why 
mainstreaming  is  an  important  benefit  for  all  concerned. 

The  authors  discussing  the  max^y  problems  that  have  come  with 
the  implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142  in  no  way  negate  its 
importance  in  the  development  of  services  for  handicapped 
children  and  their  parents.  They  are,  however,  being 
realistic  in  pointing  out  many  of  the  areas  that  need  close 
examination  and  in  order  for  the  legislation  to  meet  its 
original  purposes.  There  needs  to  be  a  major  overhauling  in 
procedures  and  practices.  States,  school  districts,  schools 
and  individuals  must  deve-^op  a  philosophy  of  education  that 
is  more  than  words  on  paper,  a  philosophy  that  is  workable 
and  one  that  they  can  implement.  If  practices  are  not  in 
line  with  philosophy  and  policy  statements  then,  in  effect, 
you  have  no  philosophy. 

We  need  evaluation,  rethinking,  and  appropriate  planning  to 
deliver  the  services  that  were  dreamed  of  when  the  federal 
government  passed  legislation  guaranteeing  the  educational 
rights  of  handicapped  children.  Hopefully  when  the  second 
decade  of  Public  Law  94-142  comes  to  its  conclusion  we  will 
see  a  system  in  place  that  allows  for  early  identification 
and  appropriate  programming  for  children  without  having  to 
classify  them  'with  deficit  labels.  That  would  enable 
professionals  and  parents  to  openly  and  honestly  discuss  a 
child  with  special  needs  and  to  cooperatively  plan  a  program 
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based  on  their  mutual  trust  of  each  other  rather  than  having 
children's  programs  determined  in  the  legal  arena.  Can  we 
even  "dare  to  dream**  that  our  public  schools  can  have 
services  developed  and  accommodations  made  to  service  the 
needs  of  all  children  vhose  parents  live  within  their 
catchment  area. 

If  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished  we  as  educators  must 
dedicate  ourselves  t->  promoting  these  ideals  in  all  arenas 
at  all  levels. 
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Academic  Achievement  in  America's  Small  Schools:  Data  From  High  School  and  Beyond 

Waller  G.  Mclntire 
Scott  F.  Marion 
Center  for  Research  and  Evaluation 
College  of  Education 
Shft>les  Hall 
University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine  04469 

Consoiktation  of  smaN,  rwal  schools  and  (Sstricts  has  been  one  of  the  most  actively  and 
successfuHy  implemented  edtK»tk>nal  poHdes  of  the  twentieth  century.  Virtuatty  all  rural 
districts  have  been  through  alt  least  one  or  more  rounds  of  consolidation  efforts.  The 
conventional  wisdom  of  mktontury  educational  poHcym^efs  was  that  Ugger  was  better  and 
more  economical.  Some  of  the  most  common  ration^zations  for  dosing  small  schools  was  that 
students  In  a  sbic^  imge  schod  could  be  better  sefved  by  more  speci^OzBd  te^^heis  and  more 
up-to-date  materials,and  more  and  better  eqiMpment  and  f^^mies  could  be  provided  for  the 
stuc^ts  and  staff.  Ttie  reafiti^  of  consolidation  have  often  not  Hved  tsp  to  expectations  of  the 
poK:yfnakers  or  rural  oommuftfties.  Larger  schools  have  not  always  proved  to  be  as  economical 
as  expected,  and  the  (^laRty  of  ec&icmion,  often,  has  not  improved  to  the  extent  predicted  by 
advocates  of  oonsoBdatlon  d&im  and  Tompidns.  1976). 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  issues  of  ejqiemfitures  and  effidency  from  any  discussion  of 
schools,  espedaliy  rural  schools.  The  drive  for  economteally  efficient  rural  sdiool  systems  led 
the  move  for  consolidation.  Poft^akers  argued  tiiat  by  pooling  resources,  students  in  rural 
communities  would  be  offered  comprehensive  educational  f^rams  unafford^  to  smaler 
cSstrfots.  It  was  also  said  that,  a  IsffQm  percentage  of  the  buc^t  could  be  ^>ent  on  educational 
programs  bistead  of  building  overhead  and  administrative  coste  (Sher,  1981).    An  unfortunate 
characteristic  of  rural  communlttes  is  that  they  tend  to  be  the  poorest  community  type  (Sher. 
1981).  Over  14  miUion  people  rt^al  U.S.  citizens  live  In  poverty  (Nachtigal.  1982).  As  most 
educators  know,  this  sbigle  diarac^eristic  can  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  an  educattonal 
system  and  the  students'  It  serves.  It  te  easy  to  see  why  oonsolkJatfon  su^^sorters  were  able  to 
convince  rural  communities  to  reorganize;  the  pnom)s«  of  a  better  (i.e.  more  expensive) 
educatkui  for  their  children  «vas  too  attractive  an  offer  to  refuse. 

A  review  of  consolkiation  literature  noted  tiiat  ranges  of  293  to  2,000  pupils  were 
reported  as  optbnum  sizes  for  high  sdtool  cost  effectiveness.  However,  the  same  paper 
suggested  that  an  optimum  cost-effedive  size  for  h^h  schools  ranged  between  1500-1800 
pupils  (ERIC,  1982).  But.  because  of  tire  diversity  of  mral  communities,  r'sasures  of  central 
tendency  are  practically  useless.  Sher  and  Ton^ns  (1976  )  reviewed  tfij  exiting  literature 
related  to  school  and  district  consolklation  and  conducibJ  that  while  there  might  be  some 
finandal  benefits  to  oonsolkiat!(»i.  claims  of  Hscal  effk^ency  had  been  greatly  ev^-^gerated  by 
proponents  of  reorganization. 

Most  of  tiie  stucfies  of  the  effects  of  school  and  distrk^  reorganizatk>n  have  concentrated 
nn  financial  matters;  the  academk;  results  of  consolkiation  have  only  recentiy  come  uixler 
scrutiny.  Although  poltoymsriters  promised  improved  ac»jemk:  performance  as  an  outcome  of 
consolMatfon,  but  In  a  review  of  14  major  studtos.  Sher  and  Tompkins  (1976  p.26)  reported. 
'In  fact,  of  the  recent,  contrdled  stu(fies.  there  is  iK>t  a  singte  one  whk;h  records  a  consistent, 
positive  oorrelati(»i  between  size  and  achievement.  Indepemtent  of  IQ  and  sodal  class." 
Unfortunately,  it  is  undear  If  these  studies  produced  consistent  negath^e  relationships  between 
»:hievement  and  sdxToi  sizB. 

Several  stucfies  have  investigated  the  relatfonship  between  school  and/or  district  size 
and  student  adiievement  (Barker  and  Gump.  1964;  t<iesling,  1968;  Eberts.  et  al..  1984, 
Walberg  and  Fowler.  1987)  while  either  experimentally  or  statistk^aliy  controlling  for 
important  mediating  variables  such  as  sodoeconomk:  status  (SES).  ability,  and  ji^r  pupit 
expenditures.  The  positive  relattonsh^  between  SES  and  achievement  has  been  well  documented 

In  the  educatfonal  and  psychofogteal  literature  (White,  1982;  Shanahan  and  Walberg.  1985; 
Walberg  and  Fowler,  1987;  Coladard  and  Mclntire.  1988).  White's  extensive  review  (1982) 
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reported  that  almost  aH  of  the  620  cor4iatk}ns  yieSuod  by  the  200  studies  analyzed  produced 
positive  assodations  with  academic  a^evement.  Waftwg  and  Fowler  (1987)  reported  a 
"strong,  consistent  positive  relationship  between  SES  and  achievemenr  in  their  analysis  of  over 
SCO  New  Jersey  sdKiCl  dis^ts.  and  in  a  study  comparing  the  at^lity  and  achievement  levels  of 
rural,  suburt>an.  and  u'oan  high  school  students  from  a  national  data  base,  Coladard  and 
Mclntire  (1988)  reported  that  SES  accounted  for  the  major  proportion  of  variance  in  three 
measures  of  abVty  and  three  measures  of  acNevement 

Eberts,  et  al.  (1984)  and  Wa&)erg  and  Fowler  (1987)  reported  negath/e  associations 
between  school  size  and  studmit  adiievement ,  and  in  Eberfs  study  the  negative  correlation  was 
mudi  greater  when  conH^arlng  moderate  (400-599  pi4)ils/school)  to  large  (over  800 
pupHs/schod)  schools,  than  vvhen  comparing  small  (less  than  200  pupils/school)  to 
moderate^  sized  schoois.   Neither  of  ttiese  sttKiles  focused  on  mrai  areas,  but  as  Sher  (1 981 ) 
suggested.  ln^>ortant  bifhiential  factors  such  as  SES  tend  to  have  much  greater  impacts  on 
achievement  ttian  where  the  school  Is  located. 

The  need  for  empirical  research  examinhig  ttie  academic  effects  of  consdidation  and 
other  Important  rural  education  tesues  has  been  the  subject  of  sev«Bl  recent  reviews  (Heige. 
1986;  De Young,  1987;  Swanson,  19^).  Helge  (1986)  performed  a  duster  analysis  wfth  data 
from  a  national  survey  of  njral  educators  to  establish  an  empirk:a%  determined  national  rural 
education  research  agenda.  She  r^rted  that  niral  school  effm^ness  emerged  as  the  top 
cluster.  Results  of  a  poll  of  the  research  aid  exeojtive  committees  of  the  Rural  Education 
Association  in  1983  noted  that  of  the  nine  most  pressing  needs  tor  mral  education  research, 
rural  school  effectiveness  was  Jutted  to  be  the  most  important  (dted  in  DeYoung,  1987). 

DeYoung's  (1987)  extensive  literature  review  stressed  the  need  ^  better  empirical 
data  base  studies  to  he^  researchers  and  policy  makers  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  rural 
education.  Coladard  and  Mdntire  (1988)  used  a  nationally  representative  data  base  to  begin  to 
explore  some  of  the  issues  of  rural  schod  effectiveness.  While  ttiey  found  few  differences  as  a 
result  of  schod  setting,  they  suggested  tiiat  future  research  examine  the  differences  among 
rural  schods  and  try  to  identify  the  sdiooi-level  characteristics  that  account  for  these 
differences.   Sher  (1981)  had  also  suggested  tiiat  only  comparing  mral  and  urban  differences 
Is  inapprof^ate  and  misleading;  examining  Afferent  types  of  schools  within  the  same  setting 
would  prove  to  be  more  productive. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  examine  the  differences,  while  controlling  for 
SES,  In  educational  outcomes  for  students  from  small,  average,  and  large  rural  schools.  Small 
school  outcomes  were  also  compart  ao'oss  context  (urt>an,  suburt)an.  and  rural)  with  SES 
controlled.  The  contribution  of  gender  to  academic  outcomes  was  also  investigated. 

Metiiod 

The  Data  Set 

We  employed  the  sof^omore  sub-sample  cf  the  l-iigh  School  and  Beyond  (HSB)  data  base, 
a  nationally  representative  sample  of  high  school  students  in  1980,  most  of  whom  were 
sutveyed  again  In  1982,  1984,  and  1986  (National  C^nion  Research  Center  1987).  In  the 
1980  cohort,  students  were  seleded  through  a  two-sta^j,  stratified  probability  sample  with 
schools  as  the  first  stage  sanding  units  and  stuctents  as  ihe  second  stage.  There  were  1015 
schools  seleded  for  the  sample,  and  36  seniors  and  36  sophomores  were  randomly  selected 
within  each  school.  In  tiiose  sdiods  with  fewer  tiian  36  seniors  and/or  sophomores,  ail  eligible 
students  were  Induded  in  the  sample.  The  subjects  in  our  study  were  drawn  from  those  students 
paiUcipating  in  all  four  waves  of  the  surxey.  There  were  13425  students  participating  in  all 
four  waves  of  this  survey,  of  which  3141  were  from  rural  CiC  census  regions.   All  analyses 
were  conduded  with  modfled  HSB  sampling  weights  in  effed.  Certain  groups  were  over- 
samji^ed  during  the  1980  base-year  survey  and  due  to  the  non-random  nature  of  the  follow-up 

surveys;  the  Natbnal  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  si^gests  that  whenever  inferential 
statistics  and  tests  of  s^nificance  are  perfomied  using  HSB  data,  the  weighting  procedure  should 
be  employed  (National  Opinion  Research  Center,  chap.  3,  1987).  in  order  to  preserve  an 
accurate,  but  proportionally  cored,  sample  size,  the  weight  was  divided  by  a  mean  weight  to 

produce  tiie  weighting  measure  used  in  this  study. 
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In  the  ^rst  analysis  comparing  small  schools  (fewer  than  300  students)  across 
contexts,  138  students  (12.8%)  were  from  urban  high  schools,  266  (24.6%)  were  from 
suburban  high  schools,  and  680  (62.7%)  were  from  rural  sdHx>ts.    Of  the  students  used  in  .his 
weighted  analysis.  518  (47.8%)  were  male  and  566  (52.2%)  were  female. 

In  the  second  analysis,  comparing  schools  within  rural  regions.  535  (29.9%)  were 
from  smaH  (fewer  than  300  students)  high  schools.  729  (40.7%)  students  were  from  average 
(400-700  pi^te)  size  school,  and  528  (29.5%)  students  were  from  large  (900-1200 
students)  h^h  schools.  In  this  sam^rie  895  (49.9%)  were  females  and  897  (50.1%)  were 
male.  Eberts,  et  al.  (1984)  found  a  strong  negative  relatioi^ip  between  achievement  and 
school  sizQ  as  size  moved  from  400  students  per  school  to  over  800.  Others  (Sher.  1981 ; 
Walberg  and  Fowler.  1987;  DeYoung,  1987;  Swanson,  1988)  have  also  suggested  that  there  is 
a  strong  decline  hi  educational  effectiveness  at  ^e  h^her  levete  of  school  and  district  size.  We 
decided  to  restrict  our  analysis  to  schools  of  1200  students  or^ss  because  if  schools  with  fewer 
than  300  students  were  reorganized,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  resulting  sdioofs  would  be  much 
larger  than  1200  students. 

VflriflblQs 

SPSSX  statistical  software  (SPSS.  1988)  was  used  to  carry  out  both  the  descripth^e  and 
inferential  statistical  procedures.  The  variables  were  cfrawn  directiy  from  the  HSB  data. 
Sodoeoonomic  status  is  a  HSB-created  composite  based  on  five  components:  1)  fathei's 
occupatton,  2)  ff.ther's  edjcation.  3)  mother's  education  4)  family  income,  and  5)  material 
possessions  in  tne  househ<^  (i-e.  personal  calculator,  50  or  more  books,  place  to  study,  etc.). 
The  sock>econ&mk:  composite  is  the  simple  avera^  of  the  non-missing  components  from  the 
1980  survey,  after  each  of  the  five  scores  has  been  standardized. 

The  six  achievement  variables  from  the  1980  survey  were  the  fjercent  correct  on  a  21- 
Hem  vocabulary  test,  a  19-item  reading  test,  a  20-item  science  test,  a  17-ltem  writing  test,  a 
lO-Hem  civics  test,  and  the  average  score  of  the  28-ltem  and  10-lteni  math  tests.  For  a  more 
detailed  discusston  of  these  tests  see  Heyns  and  Hilton  (1982). 

The  educattonai  aspirattons  variable  was  taken  from  a  single  1982  item  "As  things  stand 
now,  how  far  in  school  cto  you  think  you  will  get?",  with  ctotees  ranging  from  "less  than  high 
school  graduatton"  to  "Ph.D..  M.D..  or  other  advanced  professtonal  degree". 

The  educattonal  attainment  variable  was  drawn  from  the  1986  survey  and  reflects  the 
highest  level  of  educatton  achieved  by  the  respondent.  Chokies  are  similar  to  those  for  the 
educatk>nal  aspirations  variable  described  above. 

Results 

Means,  standard  deviations,  ranges,  and  intercorreiatk^ns  are  reported  in  Tables  1  and 
4.  In  both  cases,  high  positive  correlatksns  (ra.48  to  .70)  were  found  among  the  six 
achievement  variables.  The  interoorreiatkMis  among  SES,  aspirations,  and  educatk>nai 
attainment  were  posith^e  and  fairly  strong  (ra.25  to  .46)  in  both  samples,  and  the  correlations 
among  eadi  of  these  three  variables  v^th  the  achievement  measures  were  consistently  positive 
(r«.23  to  .51). 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


Coladarci  and  Mclntire  (1988)  suggested  that  with  large  sample  sizes,  merely 
examining  the  statistk^l  significftnce  of  the  explained  variance  is  inappropriate.  Rather,  they 
suggest  that  the  Sum  of  Squares  associated  with  each  source  (oovariate,  main  effects,  and 
interactton)  be  reported  as  a  proportton  of  the  total  Sum  of  Squares.  This  issue  is  easily 
obsen^ed  in  Tables  2  and  5;  it  was  statlsttoaliy  significant  (aipha»0.05)  if  only  0.01%  of  the 
variance  in  the  dependent  measures  was  explained  by  the  covariaie  or  one  of  the  main  effects, 
but  this  could  hardly  be  conskiered  substantively  signifteant.  Using  this  method  of  reporting 
findings,  the  results  of  our  analysis  are  presented  betow. 
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The  Reiatkmsh^  of  Context  Gtindmr  and  SES  to  Educational  Qutcomf?s  in  Small  SctTQQb 

The  relative  contributions  of  SES,  context,  and  gender  for  explaining  variability  in  the 
performarice  of  stiKlents  from  small  schools  on  e^ht  dependent  measures  were  assessed.  A  three 
(context)  by  two  (gender)  analysis  of  oovariance  with  SES  as  the  covariate  was  conducted  (see 
Table  2). 


Insert  Table  2  about  herd 


Socioeccnomk;  static  (SES)  explained  far  more  variance  in  the  dependent  measures  than 
elf  ar  of  the  main  effects  (context  or  gender)  or  tf»e  hiteracfion  term  (context  X  gender).  As 
can  be  seen  bi  Table  2.  SES  explained  between  10  and  20%  of  the  variabNity  in  alt  of  the 
dependent  measures  except  CIvtes  and  Educational  Att^ment,  where  approximately  6.5%  of  the 
varii»K»  was  exf^ned  by  SES.  Writbig  was  tiie  only  ctependent  measure  where  one  of  the  main 
effects  (gender)  expiated  a  notteeable  amount  of  varlabinty.  in  all  other  cases,  contexi, 
gender,  or  the  Interadion  of  context  and  gender  explained  little  to  no  variabllliy  In  *he 
dependent  measures. 

Insert  Table  3  ^ut  here 


Table  3  further  Illustrates  the  negligible  influence  of  the  main  effects  upon  the 
dependent  measures  with  SES  controlled.  There  were  only  minor  differences  In  the  educational 
outcomes  among  students  from  small  schools  as  a  result  of  the  school  setting.  Gender  differences 
in  small  sdiools  were  minor,  except  on  the  writing  and  science  measures.  Females  scored  on  the 
average  over  12%  higher  on  the  writing  measures,  while  the  mean  score  for  males  was  3% 
higher  on  the  science  test.   Females  in  small  schools  had  approximately  8%  higher  levels  of 
educational  aspirations. 

The  Relationship  of  School  Size.  Gender,  and  SES  to  Educational  Outcomes  in  Rural  Schools 


Insert  Table  4  about  here 


The  relative  contributions  of  SES.  school  size,  and  gender  to  the  explanation  of 
educational  outcomes  of  students  in  rural  schools  on  eight  dependent  measures  were  calculated 
using  a  three  (school  size)  by  two  (gender)  analysis  of  covariance  with  SES  as  the  covariate 
(see  Table  5). 


Insert  Table  5  about  here 


Sodoeoonomic  status  (SES)  explained  far  more  variance  in  the  dependent  measures  than 
either  of  the  main  effect  (school  size  or  gender)  or  the  interactbn  term  (school  size  X  gender). 
SES  explained  between  10  and  17%  of  the  variabiiity  in  all  of  the  dependent  measures  except 
Civics  and  Educational  Attainment,  where  approximately  5.5%  of  the  variance  was  explained  by 
SES.  Writing  was  the  only  dependent  measure  where  one  of  the  main  effects  (gender)  explained 
as  much  variability  as  SES.  In  all  other  cases,  context,  gender,  or  the  interaction  of  context  and 
gender  explained  little  to  no  variabitity  in  the  dependent  measures. 


Insert  Table  6  about  here 


The  mean  scores  of  the  dependent  variables  after  they  have  been  adjusted  for  SES  and  the 
other  main  effect  are  fxesented  in  Table  6. .  Gender  differences  in  small  schools  were  minor, 
except  on  the  writing  and  science  measures.  Females  scored  on  the  average  over  15%  higher  on 
the  writing  measures,  while  the  mean  score  for  males  was  approximately  2.5%  h^her  on  the 
science  test.   Females  in  rural  schools  had  approximately  10%  h^her  levels  of  educational 
aspirations.   There  were  minor,  but  consistent,  differences  in  the  educational  outcomes  among 
students  from  rural  schools  of  varbus  sizes.  In  all  cases,  except  for  Math,  students  from  small 
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(less  than  300  student)  high  sciM}ols  h^  h^her  mean  scores  on  the  dependent  measures  than 
students  from  the  moderately  sized  (400-700  students)  schools,  or  the  large  (900-1200 
students)  schools,  and  students  from  moderately  sized  high  schools  had  higher  or  equivalent 
mean  scores  than  students  from  large  school  on  aH  of  the  dependent  variables.  While  these 
differences  were  small,  the  consistency  of  the  pattern  is  straying. 

Conclusions 

Our  analyses  continue  to  illustrate  the  bnportance  of  the  relationship  of  socioeconomic 
status  to  et^icaUonal  outcomes.  SES  accounted  for  considerably  more  variance  In  student 
performance  than  did  either  of  the  ms&n  effects  or  the  interaction  terms  on  the  eight  dependent 
measures  used  in  our  study.  Tt^  results  of  our  analysis  of  student  adiievement  in  small  schools 
acit>ss  context  substantiated  the  results  reported  by  Coladan^  and  Mclntire  (1988).  In  these 
contextual  analyses,  the  unadjusted  scores  generally  favor  the  higher  SES  urban  and  suburban 
schools,  but  in  both  stucfies,  once  SES  was  controlled,  neglgible  differences  in  academic 
outcomes  due  lo  urbanidty  were  found,  it  would  be  fnM^  to  use  the  High  School  and  Beyond 
Data  Base  in  future  research  to  examine  school-level  dlfferefKes  within  urban  and  sulHirban 
contexts  as  weH. 

The  minor  effect  of  gender  in  our  ana^s  support  tfie  condusfons  of  much  of  the  recent 
research  relative  to  gender  differerK^  in  sK^ademic  outcomes  (Chipman,  1988;  Coladarci  and 
Mclntire,  1^8;  Marfon,  1988).  The  large  gender  difference  on  the  writing  scores  though,  is 
deserving  of  further  attention. 

•   The  results  of  this  study  point  out  srme  interesting  differences  among  rural  schools  of 
various  sizes,  co  roborating  the  general  finJlngs  prevtously  reported  (Eberts,  et.al,  1987; 
Walberg  and  Fowier,  1987).   As  in  Ebert's(1984)  study,  the  differences  between  moderate  and 
large  schools  were  larger  than  those  between  small  and  moderately  sized  sdiools.  Unlike  these 
results,  Wafoerg  and  Fowler  (1987)  reported  that  (^strict  size  accounted  for  a  significant 
amount  of  variance  in  student  achievement.  One  explanation  for  this  difference  is  that  district 
size  in  their  study  ranged  from  a  low  of  36  to  a  high  of  56,294  students,  whereas  our  study 
investigated  only  schools  vHth  fewer  than  1200  students.  The  greater  variability  in  school 
and/or  district  size  in  Walberg  and  Fowler's  (1987)  study  increased  the  possibility  of 
statistically  significant  results,  with  ail  other  factors  being  similar. 

Kiesllng  (1968)  also  r^rted  a  negative  relationship  between  school  size  and 
achievement  with  S£S,  at^lity,  and  expenditures  controlled,  but  without  any  controls  he  found 
that  achievement  increased  up  to  approximately  1400  pupils  per  school.  In  our  preliminary 
investigations,  we  found  a  si^ht  positive  con^elatton  (ra0.04)  between  SES  and  school  size,  but 
students  from  smaller  schools  in  our  sample  still  had  higher  unadjusted  mean  scores  on  almost 
ail  of  the  achievement  measures.  We  considered  using  ability  (vocatHJlary  scores  In  this  case) 
as  a  covariate,  but  the  correlation  between  vocabulary  and  school  size  was  so  low  (r^  -0.002), 
that  Its  use  as  a  covariate  would  be  pointless. 

Several  educational  researchers  and  sup^rters  (notably  Barker,  Sher,  and  Nachtigai) 
foel  that  the  benefits  of  small  schools,  once  understood  and  appreciated,  may  j^-ovkle  models  for 
educatfonal  excellence  (DeYoung,  1987).  The  use  of  large-scale  empirical  data  bases,  like  High 
School  and  Beyond,  will  help  polfoymakers  begin  to  understarKi  small,  niral  schools  and  will 
help  educatfonal  researchers  cfovetop  working  nottons  for  future  research. 

There  appears  to  be  a  policy  shift  taking  place,  largely  as  a  result  of  publfo  pressure,  to 
support  rural  educatfon  Initiatives.  The  reasons  are  varied,  but  there  appears  to  be  increasing 
dissatisfactfon  with  consolklatfon  pondes,  a  renewed  respect  for  rural  models,  and  pressure  for 
educatfonal  equality  (Sher,  1981a).  The  traditional  rural  school  is  increasingly  viewed  as  a 
primary  source  of  community  pride  and  kientity.  The  temily-like  environment  found  in  most 
small,  mral  schools  Is  unique  and  something  to  be  cherished.  Small  schools  are  integral  parts 
of  the  communities  they  serve  and  are  believed  to  enhance  students'  feelings  of  self-worth  and 
civfo  prkje.   To  descrit>e  only  the  instructfonal  side  of  a  small  school  does  not  do  it  justice,  for 
much  of  what  makes  rural  schools  special  Is  what  happens  outside  the  dassroom.  Future 
research  to  help  foentify  and  explain  the  effects  of  these  less  tangible  characteristics  of  small 
schools  Is  clearly  needed. 
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TABLE  1 

Means,  Sfandard  Deviations,  and  Intercorrelaflons.  Comparison  of  small  schools  across  context. 


4, 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Variables 


1.  SBS 

2.  Ed.  Attainment 

3.  Vocabulaiy 


Readng 
Math 
Science 
V/ritIng 
Civics 
Ed.  Aspirations 


Mean 


-0.1 
2.3 
51.8 
49.2 
47.1 
55.7 
62.5 
58.3 
4.0 


SD     Range  1 


0.8 
1.0 
21.4 
20.5 
18.4 
18.6 
23.6 
20.1 
1.6 


Correlation  Coefficients  (a) 
2  3  4 


4.4 
4.0 
95.2 
100.0 
90.0 
95.0 
94.1 
100.0 
6.0 


.2549 
.4416 
.3539 
.3695 
.3813 
.3299 
.2563 
4580 


.3194 
.2805 
.3305 
.2826 
.2690 
.2922 
.3558 


(a) All  correlation  coefficients  are  slatlsllcally  significant  (a!pha-0.05). 


.7000 
.5886 
.6448 
.5852 
.5682 
.4759 


.6254 
.6910 
.6573 
.5910 
.4403 


.5928 
.6237 
.4785 
.5062 


8 


.5801 
.5616 
.3794 


.5503 
.4496 


.3634 


631 


r  o 

ERIC 
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TABLES 

Percent  of  Total  Sum  of  Squares  Accounted  for  by  SES,  Context. 
Gender,  and  tfie  Interaction  of  Context  and  Gender. 


Variable 
Math 

Vocabulary 
Reffi£i^ 
Writing 

Civics 

Ed.  Attainment 
Ed.  Aspirations 


SES 
13.65 
19.50 
12.52 
10.88 
14.54 
6.57 
6.50 
20.96 


Main  Effects 


Context 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.00 
0.00 
1.29 


Gender 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
7.40 
0.01 
0.00 
0.00 
1.06 


Interaction 
Context  X  Gender 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
1.10 
0.01 
0.01 
0.00 
0.00 


Note:  All  percents  greater  than  or  equal  to  0.01  are  stat'stically  significant  '{alpha«0.05) 


TABLES 

Adjusted  Means  for  High  Schools  with  less  than  300  students. 


.^Snm.  Urban  Suburban        Rural  Male  Female 

Math                      46.81  47.60  JTJb  47~27 — 47T7 

Vocabulary                54.62  52.56  51.31             51.*86  51  87 

Reading                    49.87  48.23  49.87            49.29  49*63 

Writing                    64.63  61.31  63.10            56.13  68;98 

Science                   53.48  54.03  57.10            57.55  54.54 

Civics                      59.80  57.26  58.89            58.58  59.51 

Ed.  Attainment             2.19  2.41  2.34             2  28  2  40 

Ed.  Aspirations  4.40  4.15          3.90  3.86  4  18 

Note:  Each  mean  is  adjusted  for  SES  and  the  other  main  effect.  ''  — 
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TABLE  4 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Intercorrelations.  Comparison  of  different  sized  rural  schools. 


Variable 

Mean 

SD 

Raige 

1. 

SGS 

-0.2 

0.7 

4.2 

2. 

Ed.  Attainment 

2.3 

1.0 

4.0 

3. 

Vocabuiary 

49.3 

20.0 

100.0 

4. 

Reading 

47.5 

20.2 

100.0 

5. 

'  Matfi 

46.3 

18.3 

94.6 

6. 

Science 

55.2 

18.5 

100.0 

7. 

Writing 

60.0 

23.1 

94.1 

8. 

Civics 

57.0 

20.6 

100.0 

9. 

Ed.  Aspirations 

4.7 

2.4 

4.0 

Correlation  Coefdcients  (a) 


.2260 
.3924 
.3594 
.3833 
.3756 
.3244 
.2407 
.4167 


.2465 
.2383 
.3259 
.2542 
.2467 
.2228 
.3682 


(a)  All  correlation  coefficients  are  statistically  significant  {alpha=0.D5) 


.6755 
.5776 
.6433 
.6023 
.5404 
.4133 


4 


.6300 
.6684 
.6365 
.5547 
.4527 


8 


.6171 
.6082 
.4834 
.4724 


.5964 

.5456  .5674 
.3990  .4502 


.3692 
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TABLES 

Percent  of  Total  Sum  of  Squares  Accounted  for  by  SES,  School  Size, 
Gender,  and  the  Interaction  of  School  Size  and  Gender. 


Variable 

SES 

Main  Effects 

Interaction 

School  Size 

School  Size  X  Gender 

Matfi 

14.69 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Vocabulary 

15.40 

0.00 

0.00 

P. 00 

12.92 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Writing 

10.53 

0.00 

10.56 

0.00 

Sconce 

14.11 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

Civics 

5.79 

0.00 

1.22 

0.00 

Ed.  Attainment 

5.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Ed.  Aspirations 

17.36 

0.00 

1.13 

0.00 

Note:  Percents  exceeding  0.01%  are  statistically  significant  (alpha=.05). 


TAB1-E6 

Adjusted  Means  for  Three  Different  Sized  Rural  H^h  Schools. 

School  Size  fpuDils/Hioh  School)  ' 

^^P^  LT  300     400-700   900-1200  Maje,  Female 

Math  .  -  -  -  -   

Vocabulary 
Reading 
Writing 
Science 
Civics 

Ed.  Attainment 
Ed.  Aspirations 


46.47 

46.82 

46.57 

50.03 

49.76 

48.97 

48.87 

48.31 

46.16 

61.82 

60.53 

59.72 

56.12 

55.63 

54.98 

58.13 

57.70 

56.44 

2.30 

2.31 

2.31 

4.75 

4.72 

4.70 

Note:  Each  mean  is  adjusted  tor  SES  and  the  other  main  effect. 


46.73  46.56 

49.11  50.10 

46.96  48.72 

52.97  67.96 
56.83  54.38 
55.18  59.69 

2.28  2.34 

4.47  4.97 
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DMn  K«  MoZntosh,  Assooiata  Profasaor 
Gall  I.  Rayaond,  Asaistaat  Frofassor 
Prograa  for  Bse^tioaal  Ctaildraa 
Dapartaa&t  of  BOnoatioaal  Payohology 
collaga  of  BdaoatioB 
uaivaralty  of  Sontli  Carolina 
Coluabla,  8C.  29208 


Tlia  fact  that  thara  ia  a  oritioal  aliortaga  of  qnalifiad 
apaolal  aduoatlon  taaohara  tlixoughoiat  avazy  atata  liaa  l>aaa 
haa^lXy  doonmoiitad.    if  urban  and  aulmrban  aohool  ayataaa  liava 
diffloulty  raomiting  and  ratalnii^  apaoial  aduoatlon  taaohara, 
than  laolatad  rural  arMa  vill  typically  hava  avan  Bora 
difficulty.    Many  atataa  now  hava  daaignatad  apaoial  aduoatlon  aa 
an  offlolal  xarltioal  naada  araa",  and  ara  baginning  to  proylda 
finanoial  aaalatanea  to  taaohara  alraady  in  tha  field  who  will 
take  oonraavorlt  and/or  dagraa  prograaa  that  will  load  to 
eertifloatlon  in  any  of  tha  araaa  of  apaoial  aduoatlon.  in 
addition,  tha  aaalatanoa  provided  will  ha  forgiven  by  the  atata 
on  a  variety  of  plana,  auoh  aa  eaoh  year  of  teaohing  in  a  apaoial 
aduoatlon  aaaignmant  will  reduce  the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  20% 
or  25%.    Bvon  with  such  inoentiwea,  many  poaitiona  continue  to 
remain  unfilled. 

The  ahortage  of  taaohara  in  rural  araaa  can  be  tha  result  of 
a  number  of  factors.    Among  theae  ia  geographical  diatance  from 
any  college  or  university,  which  mahea  continuing  education 
relatively  inaccessible  for  rural  teachers.    Moot  teachers  aev  to 
the  field  have  a  desire  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  prefer  to  begin  soon  after  beginning  their 
first  teaohing  assignmanta.    Lack  of  facilities  to  do  so 
certainly  deters  applicants  from  applying  to  apecific  school 
districts. 

An  addition  problem  is  that  adainlatrators  in  many  rural 
school  districts  have  given  apaoial  education  a  vary  low  priority 
in  both  funding  and  administrative  aiq^port.    A  prospective 
candidate  may  quickly  shy  away  from  a  aituation  in  which  he/she 
is  the  only  special  education  teacher  in  the  achool  and/or 
surrounding  arsd,  or  in  a  diatrlct  which  eiqploys  a  very  limited 
number  of  special  educators  and  there  is  no  dearly  designated 
director  of  special  servicea. 

One  result  of  these  critical  shortages  is  that  many  mildly 
handicapped  atudents  remain  unidentified  and/or  inadequately 
served.    There  is  obviously  a  need  for  additional  teachers  who 
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possess  spsoial  ednoation  skills  to  work  in  rural  areas  to 
provide  servioes  to  this  group  of  stude&ts  la  the  tke  aost 
appropriate  edneatioaal  enviroBBeat.    This  does  not  always  iafer 
tliat  there  Boat  aeoeasarily  hm  «ore  speoial  edaoation  teaohers, 
bat  Bore  teasers  with  speoial  edaeatiea  skills.    This  is  an 
approaoh  lAieh  haa  aot  been  atiliaed  by  aaiiy  school  districts,  as 
far  too  often  the  Mphasis  is  placed  on  the  enployaeat  of  fully 
certified  speoial  eduoatioa  teachers  who  will  be  esolnsiwely 
special  eduoatioa  teachers  oaly.    If  no  such  teachers  are 
available,  the  positions  rsaaia  unfilled  and  the  students  are 
then  unaerved,  underserwed,  or  not  identified.    Hone  of  these 
approaches  seen  in  the  best  interest  of  the  handicapped  student. 

Obviously,  a  model  must  be  developed  and  implesMated  that 
will  allow  the  optianm  utilisation  of  the  personnel  resources  in 
the  school  and  systoi.    Forenost,  special  educators  are  going  to 
have  to  develop  skills  that  will  allow  then  to  work  nore  closely 
with  regular  %^cators,  and  they  in  turn.  Bust  gain  akills  that 
are  noraally  now  placed  within  the  purvue  of  the  speoial 
educator.    This  is,  in  reality,  what  the  regular/special 
education  initiative  is  really  all  about.    This  will  require  very 
close  collaboration  between  and  anong  regular  and  apeoial 
educators  in  developing  a  aaster  plan  that  will  aeet  the  needs  of 
rural  students  experiencing  nild  learning  and/or  behavioral 
problttu  • 

Afl  previously  aantionsd,  rural  school  districts  often  have 
liaited  nuBbers  of  special  educators  available  in  any  school 
system,  liaited  financial  resources,  and  schools  with  very  snail 
populations  isolated  from  the  larger  schools  or/or  district 
offices.  All  of  these  liaitations  point  to  the  need  for  the 
regular  educator  in  the  schools  to  gain  skills  needed  for  the 
diagnosis  and  reaediation  of  aildly  handicapped  students.  This 
can  best  be  acod^lished  in  two  ways.    0ns  is  through  foraal 
Goursework  provided  through  alleges  and  universities  and 
encouraged  and  financially  supported  by  the  school  district.  The 
second  is  by  utilising  those  speoial  education  teachers  already 
ei^loyed  in  the  aystea  who  can  assist  r^ular  educators  in 
gaining  additional  skills  needed  in  their  particular  olassrooa 
settings. 


Assessaent  serves  a  variety  of  purposes,    in  aost  instances, 
the  first  level  of  assessaent  is  the  screening  of  students  to 
determine  if  there  is  indeed  a  problra,  and  if  further  evaluation 
is  warranted.    Soree&ing  is  noraally  done  by  classroom  teachers, 
utilising  a  eonbination  of  both  iaforaal  and  foraal  assessaent 
techniques  that  have  been  specifically  designed  to  be  utilised  by 
teachers  rather  than  psychologists. 

Should  a  problea  be  docuaented  at  the  screening  level,  the 
next  level  is  that  of  determining  eligibility.    This  is  noraally 
done  in  aost  states  by  **oertified'*  personnel,  such  as  evaluators. 
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sohooX  p«7o1iolegi8t8,  •to.,  whoa*  spsoifio  rol«  is  that  of 
diagfiosls  aad  labolllng.    J^t  this  lovol  tho  soro  foraal 
stand^diiod  tosts  aro  utiliiad,  i&oXudl&g  iadividoally 
aAftiiiiatasad  taata  of  iatalligoBoa,  ataateirdiiad  aohiavaBoat 
taata,  and  poaaibly  moam  projaotiTO  taohai^aa.    Thia  aaaaasBant 
ia  atandardiaad  la  soat  atataa  baeauaa  of  tha  raqcirflBaata  la  PL 
94-142,  and  vary  apaoifio  atata  ragulationa. 

Tha  third  ataga  of  aaaaaaaaat,  and  probably  by  far  tha  soat 
ii^rta&t  aad  oa-goiag,  ia  that  of  aaaaaaaaat  for  Brooram 
plaaninqy    Oaaarally  a  atudant  ia  initially  rafarrad  baoausa 
h0/aha  ia  having  problou  prograaaiag  in  tha  ragalar  ovrrieulim 
aa  providad  by  tha  aohool  diatriot.    Ikftar  tha  aaaaaaaaat  haa 
baan  ooiq^lated,  it  atill  rasaiaa  tha  raapoaaibility  of  tha 
ragalar  and  apaoial  adnoatioa  taaohara  to  dataraiaa  tow  to 
provida  roaadiatioa  to  tha  atadaat  in  tha  elaaasoon  aatting.  it 
is  oftan  at  thia  laval  that  oritarion  rafaranoad  taatii^i, 
informal  aaaaaaaaat,  and  on-going  olaaarooa  aetivitiaa  aaka  np 
tha  aajority  of  tha  aaaaaaaaat  proeadoraa. 

Far  too  oftan,  howavar.  thia  ia  ahara  tha  ayataa  bagina  to 
broak  down.    Ragardlaaa  of  tha  plan  of  notion,  tha  ragalar 
educator  aaas  tha  aajor  raaadial  raaponaibilitiaa  belonging  to 
tha    apaoial  educator,  while  tha  apaoial  educator  aaea  tha 
regular  educator  aa  having  tha  raapoaaibility  for  providing  on- 
going roMdiatioa  in  the  regular  clarnrooa.    whan  thia  happena, 
the  student  auff era,  for  there  ia  no  oontinuua  of  aarvioea  being 
provided.    Labelling  too  often  divides  up  responsibilities  for 
the  education  of  the  student,  rather  than  providing  a  workable 
reaedial  prograa. 

It  beooaes  especially  critical  when  a  student  is  screened 
and  evaluated,  only  to  be  found  not  eligible  for  apaoial 
education  services.    At  that  poi&t  it  ia  highly  poaaibla  no 
reaedial  aervices  will  bo  provided,  aa  the  regular  educator  does 
not  have  the  tiae  or  akilla  to  provide  thea,  and  tha  apaoial 
educator  haa  not  been  aade  reaponaible  for  the  atudant. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  auch  better  if  the  student  who  is 
suspected  to  be  aildly  handicai^d  could  receive  tha  crabiaed 
diagnostic  and  reaedial  aarvioea  of  both  the  regular  and  apaoial 
educator  before  any  referral  procedures  are  iapleaented.    It  ia 
highly  possible  cmid^ining  of  these  resources  would  aliainate  the 
necessity  for  further  referral  aa  reaediation  could  take  place 
within  the  regular  classro^  setting. 

Ideally  both  the  regular  aad  special  education  teacher 
should  work  together  at  the  pre-acreening  level  to  try  to 
determine  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  problea  of  tho  student  in 
question.    If  this  could  be  done  in  a  collaborative  manner, 
utilising  all  the  appropriate  inatruaents,  auch  as  infozaal 
assessaent,  criterion  referenced  aaaaasaant  and  curriculua  based 
assessaent,  aany  of  tha  studenta  in  gueation  could  receive  the 
proper  reaediation  without  the  neoeasity  of  screening  and 
referral,    when  this  is  accoapliahed,  the  nuaber  of  aildly 
handicapped  students  referred  for  assessaent  ai2d  placeaent  would 
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be  redueed  appraoiable.    ht  thm  sama  tlaa  the  sp«eial  eduoator 
would  ibo  Bbla  to  oonoentxato  offorts  on  tlioBO  studoats  truXy  ia 
aood  of  apoeial  •duoatloa  sorrioos  vlio  aro  sedaratoly  to  ••▼•xoly 
learning  and  beltoviorally  lumdioapped*      Often  tbe  proles  is 
tbat  tlie  oarrieulUB  tees  not  BMt  the  needs  of  individual 
students  within  the  olassroea.    When  the  regular  eduoator  eaa 
develop  the  additional  skills  needed  to  appropriately  aodify  the 
enrrieulun  to  aeet  these  indiwidual  needs  #  then  many  of  the 
suspeoted  learning  and  behavioral  probleas  will  be  eliainated. 


intervention  of  nildly  handioi^ped  students  in  rural  areas 
needs  to  be  both  praotieal  and  sound.    It  anst  be  praotioal  fron 
the  point  that  a  great  portion  of  the  intervention  anst  be  done 
by  the  regular  olassro<»  teaoher  because  there  aay  not  be  a 
spaeial  eduoation  class  within  the  school  or  within  a  reasonable 
driving  distance.    It  aust  be  sound  in  that  if  the  regular 
educator  is  to  provide  the  rwediation  it  aust  have  a  pedagogical 
base  that  allows  it  to  be  ia^leaented  within  the  dassrooa  and 
integrated  into  the  dassrom  setting. 

iJkii:  >  c:;»i'.  dencies  in  lower  grades  are  different  froa  those 
in  the  tip^*t.  <  The  teacher  aust  first  deterai^O/  in  the 

intervest^ ;  <  v  ir  .^es,  specifically  where  the  student  is 
functioning  Xn  irdar  to  rrear  the  intervention  aro^opviately.  For 
ezaaple,  the  lower  levels  reading  consists  of  initial  phonics, 
writing  letter  foraatioik. ,  and  literal  translation  of  the  written 
word.    Hath  consist  of  learning  facts,  basic  c^putation  and 
gaining  the  basic  skills,    ht  the  aiddle  grades  (4-6)  the 
eaqphasis  centers  on  inferential  aspects  of  reading,  on  the 
subject  aattor  being  taught,  and  written  language  becoaes  acre 
expressive.    Oral  length  and  coaplezity  are  areas  of  concern. 
Reading  at  this  level  has  aoved  txom  decoding  to  cmqprehension. 
Math  is  now  concerned  with  word  probleas,  and  the  utilising  of 
the  basic  nuaber  facts  in  a  variety  of  ways  throughout  subject 
aatter  areas. 


Obviously,  a  teacher  who  assesses  a  student  placed  in  the 
fourth  grade  dassrooa  only  to  find  first  and  second  grade  skills 
are  aissing  has  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  student  back  to 
those  skill  areas  in  order  to  teach  thea.    It  then  becoaes 
evident  that  raaediation  on  the  part  of  the  regular  classrAoa 
teacher,  if  it  is  to  be  curriculua-based,    aust  span  far  acre 
than  one  or  two  grade  levels.    Since  intervention  is  tied  to 
assessaent,  the  teacher  aust  aove  to  prerequisite  skills 
assesraent  if  they  are  found  aissing  in  the  initial  evduation. 
For  students  to  receive  appropriate  reaediation  the  dassrooa 
teacher  aust  provide  those  basic  skills  interventions.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  speoid  education  teacher  should  be 
invduable  in  assisting  in  the  planning  and  iapleaentatioa  of 
such  1  prograa.    It  is  iaperativti  that  the  reaediation  be  based 
upon  the  ourriculua  used  within  the  school.    This  aeaniL;  these 
aaterials  aust  be  adapted  to  the  individual  student  needa  if  they 


are  to  hm  uaaful.    Tha  speoial  •duoation  taaebar,  or  eonmiltant, 
slioiild  bo  abla  to  provide  a  groat  doal  ot  assistaiioo  and  input. 
But,  tho  total  procoss  should  bo  tbat  of  assisting  tbo  rogular 
educator  in  gaiuiug  additional  skills  whieli  will  holp  hor/liiB  not 
only  nov  but  in  tho  futura  with  otbar  studants  Who  ara  going  to 
nood  basio  skills  r»odiation.    Tbo  wbola  idaa  is  tbat  of  a 
learning  process  for  the  teacher  and  the  student  ^  as  well  as  for 
the  special  educator.    Mditional  skills  gained  to  be  used  with 
one  student  should  certainly  be  transferable  to  another  student 
in  a  similar  situation.    Specific  learning  strategies  for  the 
student's  instructional  level  is  the  key  to  success  at  the 
intervention  level. 

Collaboration  is  muoh  easier  said  that  done.    The  basio 
oono^t  is  that  the  regular  and  special  edueator  work  together  to 
provide  the  remediation  and  prograaming  needed  in  order  to  to 
maintain  the  mild  handicapped  child  in  the  regular  classroom. 
This  model  presumes  that  with  each  student,  first  an  attempt  to 
is  made  remediation  within  the  regular  dassrora  setting,  and 
only  if  that  does  not  produce  success  is  the  student  referred  for 
further  evaluation  and  possible  special  education  placement. 
Both  teachers  will  benefit  from  such  a  model.    For  the  regular 
educator  it  means  the  gaining  of  additional  skills  which  can  be 
used  in  the  future  with  other  students  with  like  problems.  It 
also  means  that  immediate  intervention  can  be  begun  by  not  having 
to  wait  until  the  referral  process  is  oMiplete.    Za  Bomm  rural 
areas  there  may  be  an  inordinate  length  of  time  txcm  first 
oontaot  with  the  parents  regarding  the  possibility  of  referral  to 
when  the  placement  is  c^^leted.    It  also  means  that  the  student 
will  not  have  to  be  removed  from  the  regular  olassroom,  or  very 
possibly  transported  to  a  school  s«Be  distance  away*    It  also, 
and  probably  most  importantly,  gives  the  regular  educator  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  dignity,  knowing  that  a  student  who 
previously  would  have  been  referred  and  possibly  labelled  is 
being  remediated  in  the  regular  classrocm  setting. 

For  the  special  educator,  probably  most  iiqportantly,  it 
means  that  a  student  who  really  does  not  need  special  education 
services  will  not  be  taking  the  place  of  one  who  has  a  much  more 
severe  problems.    It  also  helps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  referrals 
and  consequently  the  caseload,  giving  the  special  educator  much 
more  valuable  time  with  those  students  who  have  the  more  severe 
probl«M.    It  also  all<nrs  the  special  educator  to  share  skills 
and  competencies  with  regular  educators  which  can  only  enhance 
the  total  learning  situation.    This  is  especially  so  if  the 
regular  educator  has  students  in  his/her  class  that  are  in 
resource  room  for  part  of  the  day,  but  for  the  majority  of  the 
day  are  in  the  regular  olassroom  setting. 

Such  a  collaborative  effort  takes  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  the  regular  and  special  educator*    It  also  requires 
that  there  be  administrative  support  at  both  the  school  and 
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diBtriot  of flea  lav^l.    It  is  not  an  aaay  altaraativa,  nor  it  ia 
a  "ohaap""  matbo4  of  sarving  stndaats  who  sliould  ba  la  a  rasourer 
or  salf  ooBtalaad  aattlag.    It  ia  oaa  mora  additional  aatliod  of 
aaatiag  tha  aaada  of  tha  mildly  luuidio^pad  atudaata  in  a  laaat 
raatriotira,  yat  a^^ropriata,  aatting. 

A  variaty  of  cwllaborativa  afforta  oaa  ba  attaoptad.    oaa  ia 
for  tha  ragnlar  aad  ^aoial  adaoator  work  togatliar  ia  tha  aohool 
aatting,  aaaumittg  tliat  thara  ia  a  fnll-tima  apaoial  adnoator  ia 
tha  aohool.    h  aaooad  ia  for  tha  apaoial  adaoator  to  ha  a 
oonanltant,  aad  traval  from  aohool  to  aohool  working  with  ragular 
edaeatora.    h  third  mathod,  and  ona  that  haa  a  graat  daal  of 
marit,  ia  to  provida  iatanaiva  apaoial  adnoatioa  trainiag  to 
ragular  aduoatora  who  will  ramain  ragnlar  adnoatora  ia  tha 
aohoola.    Thay  will,  howarar,  ha  oonanltanta  to  othar  taaohara 
who  hava  handioaf^ad  atndanta  ia  thair  olaaaroom.    ¥hia  mathod 
allowa  hattar  oomoaioation,  for  ragular  adnoatora  ara 
o«mniaioating  with  ragular  adnoatora.    It  oaa  ha  i^^l«Mntad  in  a 
aohool  in  whioh  a  apaoial  aduoation  f-aaohar  c^aigamaat  oaanot  ba 
juatifiad,  but  atill  allowa  for  an  "in  houaa«*  oonanltant  to  ba 
availabla  at  all  tiaoa  to  taaohara,  ataff  and  adainiatration. 


Serving  aildly  handioappad  students  in  rural  araaa  baooaaa  a 
very  dik'fieult  problem  to  solve.    Often  there  ara  not  enough 
students  in  one  school  to  warrant  a  apaoial  educator  being 
assigned.    However,  it  may  Jba  many  mllaa  to  tha  neareat  aohool 
whioh  will  entail  an  inordinate  length  of  travel  each  day  on  the 
bua.    One  aolution  is  to  have  apaoifio  ragular  adnoatora  receive 
the  training  necessary  to  bacoma  their  own  ic-aohool  oonanltanta 
and  provide  sezrvioe  to  other  regular  aduoatora. 

Any  model  of  service  to  the  mildly  handicapped  r.ant  inolude 
a  well  thought-out  plan  of  aaaaaamant  and  ictervantlon.  These 
two  must  be  very  closely  tied  together,    fha  assaaaf/^t  nust  be 
ourrieuluB-based  and  able  to  ba  oonduoted  by  the  r«^lar 
educator.    In  turn,  intervention  muat  also  be  ourrieulum-baaed 
and  carried  out  in  tha  ragular  clasarora  aatting.    Tha  aaaaaammit 
and  intervantion  both  must  ba  deaignad  ao  aa  to  determine  whioh, 
if  any,  of  the  basic  skills  may  be  miaaing  from,  or  deficit  in,  a 
student's  educational  ai^rienoe.    h  plan  for  must  be  formulated 
for  developing  these  skills.    It  means  that  asaaasmant  muat  be 
much  enc«q^as8  more  than  one  to  two  grade  levels.    It  muat  begin 
with  firat  grade  and  continue  up  to  the  student's  present  level 
of  functioning.    To  develop  assesraent  in  any  other  way  will 
surely  doom  the  intervention  because  it  will  no  be  directed 
toward  the  true  problem  areas  of  the  student. 

While  assessment  and  intervention  are  both  dlflloul^'j.  to 
conduct  in  the  classroom,  a  consultation  model  will  alleviate 
some  of  the  difficulties,    h  person  within  the  scihool  who  has  the 
training  and  eicpertise  to  work  with  mildly  handioappad  students 
oaa  provide  assistance  to  every  teacher  in  the  school,  such 
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assistance  not  only  helps  mediate  the  problm  at  hand,  but  also 
gives  the  cooperating  teachers  aev  aj^d  additional  areas  of 
expertise  which  can  be  used  with  othiair  students  who  are  having 
learning  and  behavioral  problems. 
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Pruvidlng  appropriate  servk^  to  our  Natton's  special  n»ds  populations  and  their 
family  has  tx^  a  privity  ^nce  the  early  TO's.  The  rewdutton  in  the  educatl(m  of  learners 
with  handicaps  has  resulted  In  extraordinaiy  changes  in  the  educational  service  delivery 
system.  Revlsla'%  driven  by  leglBlatlve.  Judicial  aad  administrative  mandates  have  impacted 
not  only  on  how  and  where  we  teach  thcM  learners,  but  also  on  staff  deretopment  for  those 
respon^Ie  for  provldii^  sovlces  to  learners  with  handicaps. 

It  has  been  said  that  white  leglslaUve,  Judicial  and  administrative  initiatives  were 
important  to  the  success  ci  the  revolution  -  APPROPRIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  LEARNERS 
wrm  HANDICAPS  -  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  the  availability  of  trained 
professionals  to  fill  instructional,  support  and  administrative  roles.  Fulfilling  these 
personitel  needs  can  be  acasnpUshed  on  two  fincHits-preservlce  and  inservlce.  The  piesentation 
addresses  the  needs  of  pntfessionals  in  the  field  who  are  or  may  be  associated  wtth  providing 
special  education  and  related  services  to  learners  in  Southwest  Vixginia.  including 
admintetratcsB.  q;MM*izU  educatkm  and  r^ular  education  teadiers.  and  ancillaiy/supiKnt  str^. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  «s  to  introduce  the  Southwest  Virginia  technical  assistance  efforts 
with  emphasis  on  the  specific  issues  related  to  the  separate  componrmts  and  how  they 
particularly  address  the  primarily  rural  catchn^t  area. 

The  Virginia  Tech  Technical  A^tfstance  Center  represents  a  coliabcnratlve  effort  among 
the  state  education  ageru:y.  local  educatkm  agencii».  and  \^rginia  Tech.  Responsive  to  the 
individual  needs  of  local  school  divisions  within  a  36  county/di&trict  catchment  area,  the 
Center  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  for  the  Stuify  of  E^cceptkmallUes  houses  two  separate 
components  serving  specific  academic  and/or  behavioral  special  needs  populations.  The 
Severe/Profound  TAC  and  the  MUd/Moderate  TAC  are  des^.ed  to  build  local  capacity  to  meet 
local  needs.  The  goals  of  the  efforts  include  facilitating  shared  responsibility  of 
admini^x^tors  ainl  teachers  in  meeting  unique  prt^fram  needs  of  indents  with  special  needs. 
The  catchment  area  includes  divisions  often  gec^raphically  remote  with  compounding 
problCTis  related  to  transportation.communicatlon  and  value  structure  that  may  differ  frmn 
system  to  system. 

We  believe  that  all  pitsfessionate  continue  to  'grow'  after  completii^  a  formal  training 
program.  As  sw:h  they  arc  in  r«ed  of  training  axKl  technical  a^lstance  to  meet  their  continuing 
training  nmis.  Researrh  has  indicated  that  without  such  training  and  technteal  assistance 
efforts  educators,  part^laity  those  associated  with  special  education,  are  likely  to  experience 
bum-out  and  leave  teaching.  These  coiK«ms  are  especially  serious  in  the  southwest  regions 
Virginia  where  recruitment  and  retention  pose  dual  hazards  for  school  divisions  seeking  to 
provide  services  to  learners  with  hand^ps. 

This  19  a  complex  task  that  caxmot  be  achieved  atone,  particularly  in  today's  limited 
resource  mpjrket.  The  challenge  must  be  met  by  a  team  of  qualified  a^tKies  and  representative 
staff.  One  viable  member  of  that  team  is  the  university.  In  response  to  this  need  Virginia  Tech 
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has  established  the  Institute  ffS*  the  Study  ctf  Exceptloiialtties  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  those  In 
the  Commonwealth  who  are  charged  with  the  provision  of  services  to  special  needs 
populatknm  with  an  emphasts  on  those  populations  being  served  In  the  more  geographically 
isolated  areas  of  the  Conmionwealth-Southwest  Virginia.  Ihe  mission  of  the  Institute  is 
capacity  building:  providing  training  and  technical  assistance  based  on  current  research  to 
administiatlve.  support  and  instructional  staff  as  they  design,  implement  and  evaluate 
services  to  this  populotkm.  Our  aim  is  to  Join  forces  with  these  professionals  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  a  five  ^propriate  education  for  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  exceptional 
learners.  If  our  goal  ippropriate  education  for  aU  learners  within  handicaps  is  to  be 
achieved,  then  training  a^  technical  a^stance  must  be  expanded  to  the  more  remote  areas  of 
a  service  r^ion.  However,  it  is  imperative  to  de^gn  and  Implement  a  bn»denlng  of  effect 
without  reducing  sovices  to  existing  area^^  and  populaticms. 

the  SPH  &^  M/M  lAC's  provide  cozu>ultative  services  that  inchidcbut  are  not  limited  to: 

tek:phoi».  ^nter-based  and  cai-slte  consultations  with  individual  students,  teachers, 
classes  that  may  be  long  term  or  short  term  in  duratkm.  Long  rax^  planning  is 
prov^led,  emphasidng  realistic  goals  with  plans  for  implemmtation  spedfk  to  needs 
of  the  student  and/or  re^cm: 

a  resource  library  that  houses  current  state  of  the  art  materials  such  as 
books. videotapes,  software  with  opportunities  available  for  field  testing:  and 

ongoing  pn^esskmal  support  via  local  and  regtonal  woiicshops  based  on  requests  by 
local  schocd  divisions  and  needs  assessments:  newsletters  that  focus  on  information 
and  netwtaidng:  and  building  of  professional  pools  of  resources  at  local,  sub-regional 
and  regicm  leveb. 

We  believe  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  efforts  as  a  unified  Special  Education 
Technical  Assistance  Center  is  essential  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Our  impresskms  from  our 
initial  operational  months  support  our  beliefs,  as  we  wlU  demonstrate.  Previou^,  oigaxUzed 
and  supported  training  axui  technical  assistance  has  been  ai^Ulable  to  professionals 
responsible  for  programs  serving  only  severe/jnofound  and  pre-sdhuxd  ];K>pulaticn»  in  the 
Commonwealth-  Thus,  a  significant  portion  of  the  Commonwealth's  special  needs  population 
may  have  been  underserved  or  unserved  due  to  a  lack  of  organized  and  plarmed 
trahiing/technical  assistance  fT/TA)  activities.  If  our  goal  for  an  appropriate  education  for  all 
learners  with  handicaps  was  to  be  £K:hteved.  T/TA  activlUes  needed  to  be  expanded.  However,  it 
was  imperative  to  design  and  Implement  such  broadening  of  effect  without  reducing  services  to 
exiting  p(q}ulatioos.  Reduction  of  ex^ing  services  would  propel  us  b»dEwani  to  the  early  TO's. 

Our  intent  has  been  to  continue  the  development  of  the  concept  of  a  unified  Special 
Education  Technical  Assistance  Center  at  the  Institute.  We  believe  that  with  a  minimum  of 
ackiitional  support,  cor^lidated  programs  are  viable  to  meet  the  needs  of  aH  learners  with 
handicaps. 

As  will  be  noted  below,  we  have  learmd  In  our  brief  oj^rational  life  that  while  the  needs 
evidenced  by  professionals  vary  slgnlfkantly  acn^  populations,  many  may  be  filled  by 
simple  (not  simplistic)  modifications  or  extension  of  T/TA  models.  Some  instructional 
approaches  for  one  population  when  adapted  can  be  used  to  address  the  needs  of  additional 
leameis.  Thus.  TAC  staff  employed  primarily  to  serve  one  group  can  provide  T/TA  in  other 
areas.  Materials,  print/hardware  and  software,  purchased  for  one  group  of  learners  can  be  used 
as  is  (S*  moJifl^  to  meet  the  neecto  others.  Awareness  and  orlentaUon  activities.  Individual, 
small  and  laige  group  conferences  can  be  prcMded  for  all  schcK>l  professionals  r^gaidless  of  the 
targeted  population  served.  Modes  of  communication,  such  as  a  telephone  hot-line, 
newsletters.  SpecialNet.  can  be  used  with  all  groups.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
there  is  a  single  point  of  reference  for  T/TA  in  the  r^lon.  Administrators,  teachers  and  others 
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serving  our  bandicapj^  tearx^rs  are  Incredibly  busy  and  cannot  be  asked  to  search 
extensive^  for  T/TA.  Hie  ^n^  point  a£  entry  enables  us  to  re^ioiid  to  a  broad  range  of  neetb. 
When  we  canmtt  fulfill  the  need  within  the  scope  of  our  coiter,  we  search  for  the  appropriate 
respcHisc,  rather  than  the  rcqiMst  initiator  having  to  spend  valuable  time  searching. 

Befoie  axKring  to  the  {ffogram  description  we  should  reiterate  some  basic  assumptions 
we  operate  uiMler  ta  the  design  and  dehveiy  of  T/TA  activities.  First,  when  providing  technical 
aralstaiKx  we  vtew  the  ccnsultartf  role  as  l»ing  that  of  a  trainer.  To  the  maxhnum  extent 
possible  we  want  to  train  the  administrator  and/or  the  classroom  teacher  so  that  he/she  will 
be  able  to  solre  ii»  prol^em  in  the  future. 

Second,  we  believe  that  when  a  T/TA  request  is  m«le  It  is  critical  that  we  not  '>>int  the 
finger^.  Program  admlnlstrattHs.  classroom  teachers,  all  sdiool  perscmnel  must  be  provided  a 
vehicle  in  which  they  feel  comfortable  in  expressing  a  real  or  perctived  need.  When,  for 
exanq>le.  a  teacher  makes  a  request  we  shoukl  view  that  as  an  opportuntty  to  improve  the 
iristructiaial  envlwmnent  for  the  learner  with  handicaps:  not  that  the  teacher  is  ini^Mnpetent 
or  lacks  laaSc  akSBa. 

Third,  our  eicperience  suggests  that  for  T/TA  to  be  successful  it  may  be  necessary  to 
revise  schmd  policy  or  procedure.  In  other  m^aru^s.  expenstve  rsBOurces  may  have  to  be 
acquired.  In  both  cases  there  vrtll  be  a  need  to  involve  not  only  staff  but  also  program 
administrators.  Building  prixK:lpaIs.  program  coordinators,  central  office  staff  may  all  be 
potentially  valuable  in  providing  effective  and  eiiklent  services  for  pn^rams  within  their 
system.  In  light  of  this,  whmever  T/TA  is  provided,  the  local  administrators  are  invited  to 
particulate  In  the  technical  assistance  visit. 

Fourth,  it  has  become  readily  apparent  that  all  T/TA  caxmot  be  provided  by  our  staff.  As 
such,  we  become  brokers,  the  entity  that  links  the  T/TA  request  to  the  prtn^kler.  To  this  end.  we 
continue  to  employ  resources  from  other  IHE's  as  well  as  consultants  from  exemplary  ochod- 
based  pingrams. 

Finally,  we  t^Ueve  that  there  Is  always  room  for  Improvement  in  any  program.  We 
monitor  and  evaluate  all  activities  conducted  by  pn^ect  staff  and  ccmsultants.  The  Institute 
staff  and  the  state  nrtwork  df  Technical  Assls^axKe  Centers  are  a  primary  soundlrig  lM>anl  for 
discussion  atMmt  revisions  In  our  proJ«:t  based  on  data  from  monitoring  and  evaluation 
efforts. 

The  objectives  of  the  Special  Education  Technical  Assistance  Centers  at  Virginia  Tech 
are :  (a)  to  establteh  an  inm^dlate  and  continuous  training  and  t«:hnlcal  a^^ance  capability 
in  cnir  Regton:  (b)  to  (qierate  a  ramprehensive  training  and  technical  a^i^stance  system  which 
enables  staff  to  Idoitlfy  needs  and  respond  effectlv^  and  efficiently;  and  (c)  to  design  and 
administer  the  project  in  an  efiklent  arKl  effective  manner. 

The  Mlkl/Moderate  TAC  addrrases  the  needs  of  special  and  regular  educators  and 
administrators  who  are  attempting  to  serve  learners  in  Southwest  Virginia  with 
mild/moderate  handicaps  Including  those  students  identlAed  as  learning  disabled, 
emotionally  disturbed,  educably  mentally  handicapped  and  speech/language  disordered. 
Technical  assistance  efforts  target  those  professionals  who  primarily  sme  the  mild/moderate 
population  and  who  cannot  at  present  be  served  by  the  resources  of  the  Severe/Profoundfy 
Handicapped  and  Preschool  Handicapped  Technical  Assistance  Centers  In  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  M/M  TAC  has  been  established  to  provide  assistance  in  such  areas  as:  (a)  develop- 
ment, managen^nt.  and/or  evaluation  of  pn^rams  for  the  mlld^'  handicapped;  tb)  main- 
streaming  and/or  least  restrictive  environment  issues  for  placement  (c)  Ual^n  strategic  for 
effective  communication  between  regular  and  special  educators;  and  (d)  trouble  shooting  on 
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learning  and/or  behavioral  concerns  of  teacheis  and  others  serving  identified  handicapped 
learners. 


The  SPH  lAC  represents  a  joint  effort  th  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Baceptionallties 
at  Vligtnla  Tech  and  the  Mcmtgcnnexy  County  Publte  School  Division,  providing  training  and 
tedmical  assistance  to  posonnd  involved  in  the  education  of  students  with  severe  handicaps. 
All  SPH  TAC  services  are  provkled  free  of  charge  and  include  assisting  in  prt^rammlng  for 
studoits  havti^  aut^n,  hearing  impairmients.  dual  aexaary  Impairments  (doE^f/blind).  severe 
orthopedic  impaimKots,  severe/profound  mental  retardatton.  and  multiple  handicaps. 

Students  with  severe  handicaps  present  a  special  pn^ramming  challenge  for  local 
school  divisions.  The  small,  broadly  distributed  population,  scarcity  <tf  certified  teachers  and 
pn^rams  to  provide  certification.  conq)le3c  pn^lems  of  individual  students  make  appropriate 
programming  oftm  difficult  to  implement  on  a  lo(^  basis.  State  the  art  jxrogranmilng 
information  is  provided  within  individual  localteed  contexts  to  address  the  imique  needs  of 
students  in  each  locality. 

The  SPH  TAC  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  coUaboratlon  of  teachers  and 
admhiistrators  Is  vital  in  providing  appropriate,  longitudinal  education  services  to  these 
students,  SPH  TAC  service  deliveiy  is  driven  by  individual  needs  identified  by  local  school 
dlvl^ons  and  directed  by  on-gotng.  con«nner-based  evaluation.  Tlie  SPH  TAC  is  designed  to 
build  each  local  school  division's  capacity  to  meet  its  own  needs  in  providing  quality 
educational  programming  for  students  with  severe  handicaps. 

The  initial  months  of  operation  focused  on  start-up  activities.  This  iiKduded  awareness 
progrmns,  identlficatlcai  and  securing  of  resources  and  needs  assessments.  Our  first  and  most 
important  ta^  was  to  estidTlish  the  LEA  contact  consortltmi.  Introductoxy  letters  were  sent  to 
all  superlntendoits  In  the  36  division  r^ion  Informing  them  (tf  the  pii^am  am^  inf^t^Mng 
our  intention  of  identifying  a  cont^  person  in  each  division.  A  stollar  letter  was  then  mailed 
to  all  Special  Education  administrators  in  the  region.  AdditionaUy.  during  this  time 
introductory  presentations  were  made  at  local  regional  and  state  special  education 
meetings. 

The  following  observations  represent  our  "LEARNINGS"  from  the  first  months  of 
workt-Tg  in  the  field.  The  observations  have  guided  the  design  of  our  activities  for  year  two  and 
provide  the  fi:anKwork  for  our  unified  dforts. 

Special  education  supervisors  in  Southwest  Virginia  arc  a  fairly  tight-knit, 
independent  group  of  people.  They  fed  that  they  have  urUque  needs  that  are  often  not 
understood  by  administrators  or  persons  outside  of  their  community.  In  many  cases, 
supervisors  have  developed  creathre  educattonal  alternatives  to  meet  the  un^ue  needs  of  their 
ommiunlty  and  to  maximize  use  of  existing  resources.  Hiis  is  ^{^ially  true  in  providing 
pn^rammh^  for  the  SPH  ^udent  when  there  is  a  paucity  of  readity  accessible  inlonnatlon 
regarding  best  education  practkxs  fw  these  stucfents.  Supavlsors  feel  that  their  SPH  pit^rams 
are  not  Judged  with  thefi-  unique  needs  and  resources  in  mind.  State-funded  technical 
assistance  programs  in  the  past  have  apparently  stressed  LEA  confirmation  to  outside 
standards  without  considerations  of  local  needs  and  initiatives. 

Technk:al  assistance  delivered  in  southwest  Virginia  invohres  focused  consideration 
of:  (a)  the  specific  population  to  be  served;  tb)  existing  programs  for  that  population;  (cj  current 
role  of  persons  with  mild/moderate  and /or  severe/profound  handicaps  in  the  local 
ccanmuntty:  (d)  each  school  division's  current  philosophy  regarding  education  students  with 
mild/nuKlerate  and/or  severe/profound  handicaps;  (e)  the  UEA  (xmtext  within  surrounding 
counties  or  school  divisions;  and  (f)  available  community  resources  for  persons  with 
handicaps  and  their  families. 
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Supovisms  In  the  catchment  area  s^m  wiUing  to  take  pnmctSve  rather  than  reiK^ive 
rotes  in  tmprovii^  educational  programs  for  special  education  students.  Bringing  current  best 
practices  tn  spet^  educatloa  into  the  context  of  the  students'  local  communtty  is  a  vlabte 
approach.  We  believe  that  taking  advantage  of  the  autoiHimy  and  resourcefulness  of 
supeirtsors  tn  our  region  by:  (a)  cons^ering  their  uniciue  circumstances  (population, 
resources,  coi^nunity  etc.);  (b)  crediting  them  for  their  achievements  to  date:  (c)  con^eilng 
their  kmg-ran^  goals  for  their  special  education  programs  in  general  and  the  SPH  programs 
in  paitlcular;  and  (d)  assuming  that  they  care  about  all  special  needs  students  and  umnt  to 
prcrvlde  (piality  instructional  programs  for  them  go»,  a  long  w^y  toward  bri4ging  the  gap 
between  current  best  prwCOcea  in  spedaX  education  as  described  in  University  programs  and 
senrices  actually  being  delivered  in  classnxans.  The  Technical  Assistance  Center  staff  Is 
committed  to  assisting  teachers  and  administrators  In  using  these  practices  within  their  own 
contexts,  setting  loi^-range  goals,  and  seeing  the  outcome  of  education  for  the  qiecial 
Mlucatkm  atuftent  as  bdng  the  same  as  for  any  student  -  nmximum  succei^ful  involvement  in 
the  malzutream  of  ctHmnunity  hfe. 

Special  educate  teachov,  building  principals,  and  special  educatltm  supervisors  need 
to  know  what  "state  of  the  art"  pn^numning  for  special  education  students  looks  like,  what 
the  outccHnes  are.  and  how  to  "pull  it  off*.  Without  proper  training  and  support,  giving  teachers 
the  "tools"  of  systematic  instructional  technkiues,  strategies  for  impSfnirnttag  community- 
baaed  Instructton  and  data  collection  procedures  is  like  hailing  staneoxm  who  hea  ncvor  seen  a 
house  all  the  boards,  xmite  axMl  luonn^s  he  i^e&^  to  bulk!  tmt  ami  tdU^  hmi  to  get  am  wtth  it 
We  are  committed  tn  our  efforts  to  address  the  ethical  issues  Invoh^  in  educatmg  all  special 
needs  students,  and  providing  teacha>i  with  a  vi^on  for  the  future  ctf  their  studoats.  Creative, 
appropriate  use  of  instructional  "technology'  will  only  happen  when  teadiers  buy  into  the 
prlzK:iples  lUHier^ying  fuiK:ti<mal.  ccmmiimity  referenced  educatUm  fcx'  all  studente. 

We  coiitlnue  to  develop  a  netm>rk  of  local  "esqierts"  throughout  our  region  aiKl  use  them 
as  TAG  consultants,  documenting  through  videotapes  exemplary  clararmims,  prograrra,  or 
projects  ongcUng  tn  our  area,  encouraging  teachers  and  administrators  to  vli^  each  trther's 
pn^rams,  and  collecting  audlo-visuar  examples  of  "before  and  after"  success  stories  tn  a 
variety  of  settings  to  encourage  development  of  an  atmosphere  hi  which  our  technical 
assf^ance  efforts  would  be  maximized. 

bi  addtticHi  to  identifying  what  training/technical  assistance  is  needed  to  enable  schrol 
divisions  to  provide  effective  programs  for  special  needs  students,  how  that  technical 
assistance  Is  delivered  seems  to  be  of  Importance.  Due  to  the  small  and  uneven  population 
distribution,  heavily  rural  area,  and  relative  isolation  of  LEA's.  effective  technical  assistance 
cannot  be  delivered  In  a  typteal  center-based  fashion.  Once  LEA's  are  aware  of  servkxs  that 
exist,  most  requests  coming  into  the  TAG  center  itself  via  phone  calls  or  walk-in  consultations 
are  reactive  In  nature  —  asking  for  assistance  tn  solving  a  particular  problem  or  {Kxiuiring  a 
certain  type  oi  matolal  —  i.e.,  putting  out  fires.  More  cmnprehen^e,  prD»:tive  technical 
assistance  seens  to  need  an  outreach  oriented  format,  taking  services  out  to  tbe  p»}ple  who 
need  them.  Ihe  kxation  (tf  the  TAG  facility  seons  hnpcnrtant  mainly  in  terms  of  profile  or  the 
facility's  kientity  as  a  resource,  and  not  as  a  convenient  location  for  "Hvalk-in  trade". 

We  continue  to  addre^  the  need  for  handling  consultaxxy  requ^ts  in  a  more  creative 
fashion.  Devdopn^t  of  an  expanded  consultaruy  uKKlel  seems  a  high  priority.  "Eaqjanded 
consultations"  would  not  put  "band  aids"  on  diflkuh  problems,  but  would  provide  specifically 
for  training  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  solving  similar  problems  in  the  future.  Several 
outstanding  consultants  in  our  state  who  do  not  rec(^nize  financial  gain  fhnn  consulting 
throtigh  Ti^'s  have  ixvllc&ted  to  us  that  they  would  be  more  willing  to  provide  services  If  th^ 
felt  that  those  services  made  a  real  difference  In  programming  for  the  students  involved. 
Building  in  mechani^ns  for  follow-up.  telephone  communication  with  consultants,  provision 
of  relevant  resource  materials,  and  connection  with  appropriate  local  resources  could 
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maxtmtee  TAC  ommiltaxKy  sovices  and  gtve  te^diers  skins  at  adequate  levels  to  assist  others 
tnttefutuxe. 


AddltkmaHy,  we  believe  that  Ubxaxy  services  could  also  be  more  effective  through  an 
outreach-ortented  approrch.  In  »ldlt^  to  providing  materials  on  request,  the  TAC  offers 
assistance  to  tenbezB  In  using  and  adaptlqg  those  matexlals  for  use  with  their  students. 
"Satellite  Ubraries"  are  betag  e^ald^ed  In  areas  havli^  {Articular  ne^ls.  Providing  options 
for  foltow-up  In  use  of  Ubranr  materlals/equlisnent  is  being  built  Into  TAC  procedures.  We 
hope  to  exKoura^e  the  uat  of  "SpedaDfet"  to  pnovide  a  way  f(»-  LEA's  to  keep  up  with  ^MctiU 
equipment  purchaiMd  bjr  c^her  dtvMcm  and  as  a  vehicle  far  aharlz^  that  provides  readlljr 
accestil^  (Vportuntttes  for  teadKers  to  see  equlinnmt  in  use  before  ihey  buy  tt.  TAC  stiff  couM 
provide  assistance  to  teachers  and  admlnistiators  in  uslsg  the  '^pBdalNet"  system  to  receive 
and  ^hare  tnfoxmatlon.  Promotli^  an  atmosphere  (tf  sharSig  ai»i  Uiddx^  ti^sther  of  trachers 
who  feel  Isolated  from  each  ether  is  an  initial  goal  for  po^tive  change. 

TAC  center  regional  and  local  woikshops  are  based  on  specific  i^eds  Identified  by 
teachers  aiul  admini^rators.  are  pragmatic  m  nature,  and  focus  on  applk^tlon  of  best 
education  practices  £cir  si»<^  needs  students  In  the  local  context  Woriahoi»  Include 
opportunities,  through  demonstration  or  videotapes,  for  participants  to  see  concepts  being 
presented  in  application.  All  ^poiiohops  indu^  some  mechanism  tar  folkw-up,  Le.,  a  contact 
person  to  call  when  problems  arise  as  teachers  put  teamed  skills  into  pract^  suj^ementaxy 
materials,  names  of  neaxtsy  teachers  who  also  atteiMied  the  workup.  Prov^Ung  teachers  with 
maiqr  localized.  Intensive  woikshops,  rather  than  a  few  laige  regbmal  ones,  anl  following  up 
large  r^lonal  wtnicshops  with  In-servlces  maxfml^  effectlven»s  of  this  type  o£  technical 
arolstance. 

the  TAC  center  serves  as  an  imjKiitant  forum  for  dlscu^km  o{  broad-l»8«l  Issues 
affecting  si^lal  educatlfsi  prc^rammlng  in  our  r^lon  and  In  the  state.  Problems  such  as 
teacher  endorsement,  In-savice  training  for  r^lar  educators  rdative  to  ^der^  with  special 
needs,  integration  of  studoits  with  severe  handicaps  with  thdr  non-hamiicapped  peers, 
transition  and  post-school  services,  integrated  community  IMng  and  family  issues  are 
pervasive  in  nature  and  should  addressed  on  a  broad  scale  to  provlcte  a  context  for  local 
action.  Bringing  tc^ether  university  praple.  school  adminls^tors  at  state  and  local  levels, 
teachers  axHl  parents  to  address  audh  tesues  provides  the  groimdwork  for  maximizing  technical 
assistance  efforts  in  local  school  divi^ns. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  we  must  establish  collaborative  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  which  currently  provide  services  to  a  similar  population  as  served  by  the  TAC.  Not 
only  do  these  agencies  provide  direct  services  to  clients  and  their  lamllies,  but  also  they  have 
or  could  have  technical  amdstence  sy^ems.  To  this  eiKi.  we  hope  to  convoie  a  group  of  parents 
to  b^ln  to  buUd  COMMUNITY  COAUTIONS  which  will  support  the  desl^  dellv(»y  and 
evaluation  of  service  dellveiy  to  the  target  populatloiL 

The  initial  phase  of  operation  has  entailed  the  conduct  of  a  field-based  needs 
assesOTient  of  the  service  syston  for  the  identified  populatioxL  Through  a  series  of  large  and 
small  group  nvetlngs  throu^out  the  catchment  area  a  portra)^  of  the  syston  Is  b^innlng  to 
emerge.  Our  Intent  Is  to  Ascribe  the  system,  its  outcomes  for  learners  aiMl  thetr  lamllies,  the 
strategies  employed  to  meet  these  outcomes,  and  resources  allocated  to  support  program 
Initiatives.  This  portrayal  win  then  be  Inspected  to  Identify  gaps  of  weakness^  whk:h  can  be 
overcome  through  T/TA  activities.  The  result  of  the  needs  assessment  process  will  be  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  ensure  the  ca^mctty  of  local  school  divisions  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
handicapped  learners. 

Concurrently,  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  that  Immediate  T/TA  r^eds  will  surface 
as  the  needs  assessment  unfolds.  To  this  end.  project  staff  are  prepared  to  resiK>nd  either 
through  the  employment  of  staff  expertise  or  through  a  brokering  system  usr>^  Identified 
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consi  *B  from  9ch{»l  divisions  and  univert^tl^  in  the  r^ion  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Coot  ..^atth  tn  pro^bllng  the  n«»i»aiy  training  and  technteal  as^^ance  This 
uniftcu  approach  to  providing  technical  assistance  to  special  needs  populations  provides  a 
much  needoi  vehicle  fw  communication  In  a  catchment  area  often  isolated  from  wider  state 
efforts  dot  to  geflgraphfc  baxriers  i»  weU  as  demc^raphic  proflles.  The  Center  is  our  attempt  to 
provide  qualtt^r  training  and  technical  assistance  to  primarily  rural  educators  in  the 
southwest  regjtoii  dVirg^aia.  It  is  our  beltef  that  the  strengths  of  our  approacai  can  generalize  to 
areas  oi  slmflar  geographic  and  donographfi:  diverBlty. 
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TECmfZCAL  ASSISTJOfCE  FOR  SPECIAL 
POPULATZOMS  PROOBAM  (TASPP) 
07 

THB  MATZOMAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH 
IE  VOGATIOMAL  BDnCATIOH 


The  Technical  Assistance  for  Special  Populations 
Program  (TASPP)  is  a  service  function  of  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Housed  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
site  of  the  National  Center,  it  is  designed  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education  programs  for  special 
needs  youth  and  adults.  TASPP 's  direction  is  guided  by  a 
national  task  force  comprised  of  principal  investigators 
from  the  various  Center  institutions  as  well  as  national 
leaders  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  for  special 
populations.  some  TASPP  activities  include  conducting 
workshops,  publishing  a  quarterly  newsletter  on  critical 
issues  and  policy  options,  and  developing  appropriate 
materials  for  national  distribution. 


The  TASPP  goals  are  to: 


1.  Provide  comprehensive  resource  and  referral  services 
to  practitioners,  researchers,  and  policy  makers 
working  in  vocatioi  al  education  with  special  needs 
populations  at  the  secondary  and  post  secondary 
level ; 


2.  Initiate  and  support  networks  of  professionals 
serving  the  vocational  education  needs  of  special 
groups;  and 
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3.  Provide  targeted  technical  assistance  on  selected 
topics  or  problems  to  improving  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  programs  provided  to  special 
populations . 


In  1988,  TASPP  services  focused  on  two  critical  themes: 
(?J  strengthening  the  transition  of  special  groups,  and  (b) 
e<amining  federal  and  state  policy  options  for  the 
improvement  of  special  needs  programs  and  services.  During 
Year  II,  TASPP  themes  include  special  assistance  to 
professionals  serving  (1)  immigrant  and  LEP  students,  (2) 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  and  (3)  teen 
parents.  The  staff  is  also  beginning  to  investigate  the 
unique  needs  of  special  learners  in  rural  and  urban 
settings.  During  the  1989  calendar  year,  the  National 
Center's  research  programs  centering  on  vocational  education 
in  rural  and  urban  areas  should  come  to  fruition  providing 
excellent  material  and  data  for  the  technical  assistance 
function. 


Persons  interested  in  Rural  Special  Education  will  find 
the  TASPP  Resource  Guide  on  Transition  a  usefnl  reference. 
The  guide  wa««  developed  during  the  fall  of  1988  for 
publication  in  January,  1989.  it  is  intended  to  assist 
state  and  local  administrators  of  vocational  special  needs 
programs,  special  needs  educators,  counselors,  and  others 
interested  in  strengthening  the  transition  of  special  needs 
learners  to  workplaces  and  continuing  education  programs. 
Resources  listed  in  the  guide  include  handbooks,  curriculum 
guides,  and  other  materials  produced  by  state  departments, 
OSERS  and  state  funded  projects,  organizations,  and 
associations.  Journals,        newsletters,  annotated 

bibliographies,  and  directories  addressing  transition  issues 
are  included.  Clearinghouses,  state  vocational  and 
technical  education  curriculum  centers,  directories  of 
appropriate  federal  and  state  personnel  responsible  for 
special  needs  programs,  education  information  services,  and 
a  list  of  toll  free  numbers  are  also  included. 


The  common  components  of  the  transition  process  were 
used  as  guidelines  for  the  search  for  materials  included  in 
the  Resource  Guide.  These  common  components  include: 
functional  school  curricula,  integrated  school  services, 
interagency  cooperation,  cooperative  planning,  staff 
development,  community-based  instruction,  parental 
involvement,  employment,  and  support  services..  Materials 
included  in  the  guide  were  obtained  from:  searching 
computerized  databases;  reading  electronic  bulletin  boards. 
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article  rei'erences,  and  journals;  contacting  publishing 
companies,  associations,  and  organizations;  and  contacting 
OSERS  euid  state  funded  projects,  as  veil  as  state  personnel 
responsible  for  vocational  education  for  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  limited  English  proficient  persons.  For 
each  entry,  an  annotation  is  provided  along  with  the  price 
and  ordering  informawion  whenever  possible. 


During  1989,  TASPP  will  conduct  a  number  of  activities 
to  assist  practitioners,  researchers,  and  policy  makers.  A 
computerized  information  base  is  presently  being  developed 
to  serve  as  a  prcmpt  and  efficient  mesms  of  accessing  data. 
The  information  will  include  volumes  of  data  such  as 
directory  information,  material  about  federally  and  state 
funded  programs,  publications  available  from  publishers  as 
well  as  state  and  national  groups,  etc.  A  toll  free  number 
will  be  installed  by  mid  year  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
regi^esting  information  or  other  assistance.  Also  the 
newsletter  Interchange  will  be  published  quarterly  «snd  a  pre 
American  Vocational  P  jociation  workshop  will  be  conducted. 
Products  to  be  developed  during  the  1989  and  1990  years  will 
focus  on  information  about  the  unique  needs  of  special 
learners  in  rural  and  urban  areas  as  well  as  students  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  teen  parents,  and  Limited 
English  Proficient  and  immigrant  students. 


A  major  responsibility  of  TASPP  is  to  identify 
exemplary  programs  and  effective  practices  for  serving 
youths  and  adults  with  special  needs  through  vocational 
education  programs.  National  Center  researchers  Allen 
Phelps,  Tom  wermuth  (University  of  Illinois)  and  Pobert 
Grain  and  Patrica  Cane  (Teachers  College,  Columbia)  began 
the  search  procetis  durin«^  1988  when  they  researched  policy 
options  and  developed  a  paper  that  details  federal  policy 
options  regarding  vocational  education  for  special  needs 
populations.  That  paper  focased  on  ASfigjsa  which  special 
needs  youch  and  adults  have  to  vocational  programs  and 
services,  quality  and  effects  of  programs  and  services,  and 
outcomas  realised  by  students  and  society.  As  a  result  of 
this  research,  certain  criteria  of  effective  programs  became 
apparent.  ^ey  also  noted  findings  from  other  researchers 
who  cited  characteristics  of  effective  programs.  In 
addition  to  reviewing  the  research  findings  on  effective 
programs,  the  National  Center  staff  survey^  Special  Needs 
Educators  to  determine  criteria  they  feel  should  be  used  in 
ldentifyi:ig  exemplary  programs  and  effective  practices.  The 
programs  to  be  identified  during  1989  and  subsequent  years 
will  thus  be  a  result  of  extensive  research  of  the  criteria 
that  make  a  program  exemplary.     Programs  will  be  identified 
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in  rural  and  urban  areas  and  will  include  those  serving 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  limited  English  proficient. 


Persons  interested  in  receiving  inforoation  about  TASPP 
activities  should  contact  the  Director  or  Assistant  Director 
at  (217)  333  0807  -  Room  345,  Education  Building,  1310 
South  Sixth  Street,  University  of  Illinois,  Ch£UQ}aign,  XL 
61820. 
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David  May 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Education 

Whitman  College 

Valla  Walla    WA  99362 

i^ETVORKING  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN 
SMALL  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

What  should  be  taught  in  eleaentary  school  science,  and  how 
it  should  be  taught,  arei  recurring  questions  in  both  professional 
Journals  and  the  popular  press.  An  article  in  Educational 
Leadership  begins:  "Should  ue  teach  scien&e  as  a  review  of  what 
scientists  know  or  as  soaething  which  students  can  use?"  (Yager, 
1988).  The  author  answers  his  question  by  stating  that  ''Teachers 
should  promote  student  involveaent,  .b.  ,  by  posing  questions  and 
problems  relevant  for  the  students."  To  Yager,  el eaentary  science 
is  based  on  the  presise  that  students  acquire  knowledge  because 
they  need  it,  not  because  the  teacher  insists  it  will  be  useful 
later.  However  they  acquire  their  knowledge  of  science,  it  would 
appear  that  students  don't  learn  enough.  One  newspaper  article 
asserts  that  "...only  about  10  percent  of  adult  Americans  could  be 
considered  scientifically  literate."  (Jpokesmao-Review  Spokane 
Chronicle,  1986).  The  article  definep  literacy  thusly  "...aost 
experts  believe  scientific  literacy  means  more  than  mastery  of 
scientific  facts."  The  1983  report  A  Nation  At  Risk. speaking  to 
the  same  problem,  recommended  that  high  school  graduation 
requirements  be  increased  and,  at  a  minimum,  students  be  required 
to  take  three  years  of  science  in  high  school.  The  phenomena  of 
decreased  enrollment  in  elective  high  school  science  courses  is 
well  documented;  understanding  the  decline  requires  examination  of 
how  students  view  science  and  its  importance  to  their  lives. 
Evidence  indicates  that  these  feelings  are  based,  at  least  in  part, 
upon  the  kind  of  experiences  students  have  had  in  science  before 
they  reach  high  school. 

In  a  recent  report,  then  Secretary  of  Education  Bennett  stated 
that  by  the  fourth  grade,  a  majority  of  students  were  turned  off 
to  the  study  of  science*  Combining  that  assertion  with  the  decline 
in  enrollvient  in  high  school  classes  would  lead  to  &  hypothesis 
that  increasing  scientific  literacy  begins  with  more  effective 
forms  of  science  instruction  in  elementary  and  middle  school 
classroom*!. 

That  change  is  needed  is  well  documented.  In  summarizing  a 
program  called  Project  Synthesis,  Penick  and  Yager  list  the 
following  in.^ormation: 

"1)  There  is  a  mismatch  between  the  scie^ice  curriculum 
found  in  schools  and  that  which  90X  of  the  students  need 
and  want. 

2)  Nearly  all  science  teachers  (90X)  emphasize  goals  for 
school  science  that  are  directed  only  toward  preparing 
students  for  furthctr  formal  study  of  science. 
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4)  Over  90%  of  all  science  teachers  use  a  textbook  95%  of 
the  tiae;  hence »  the  textlraok  becomes  the  course  outline i 
the  fraa^workf  the  paraseters  for  student's  experiences, 
testing,  and  a  world  view  of  science. 

5)  T^ere  is  vi]*tually  no  evidence  of  science  being  learned 
by  direct  experience. 

6)  While  such  effort  has  centered  on  writing  textbooks, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  attention  to  the  development 
of  a  .true  science  curriculuB»  encompassing  goals, 
materials,  classroom  6nvironm«nt,  and  teaching  strategy* 
8)  Thex>e  is  no  evidence  that  science  in  its  most  basic 
sense  is  aver  approached  ■  in  school  science."  (Penick  & 
Tager,  1986) 

John   Goodlad*    in   A   Study   of    Schooling,    provided  further 
insight  into  why  science  is  viewed  so  negatively  by  students. 
"One   would   expect    the    teaching    of    social    studies  and 
science  in  schools  to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  reasoning:   deriving  concepts  from  related 
events,  testing  in  a  new  situation  hypotheses  derived  from 
examining  other  circumstances,  drawing  conclusions  from  an 
array  of  data,  and  so  on.    Teachers  listed  those  skills  and 
more   as   intended   learning.      We   observed   little   of  the 
activities   that   their  list   implied,    and   teachers'  tests 
reflected  quite  different  priorities — mainly  the  recall  of 
information."  (Ooodlad,  1983} 
The  result  of  all  this,  according  to  Goodlad  is  that  "No  acadeaic 
subject  ranked  above  fourth  place  for  interest  at  the  secondary 
level , " 

Another  finding  cited  by  Goodlad  is  that  data  are  relatively 
consistent  from  school  to  school.  He  states  it  thusly:  "It 
appears,  then,  that  a  rich,  detailed  body  of  data  on  even  a  small 
sample  of  representative  schools  can  shed  much  light  on  problems 
and  issues  that  may  be  endesic  to  schooling."  (Goodlad,  1983) 
This  information  supports  the  contention  that  small  and  rural 
schools  are  not  markedly  different  from  their  urban  counterparts. 
Certain  problems  may  be  exacerbated  by  conditions  in  small  or  rural 
schools.  Just  as  certain  problems  are  of  much  greater  consequence 
in  an  inner-city  school.  Teacher  isolation  is  a  problem  in  all 
schools  but  it  is  more  direct  in  a  school  which  has  only  tvu  or 
three  teachers,  or  at  best  one  teacher  per  grade  in  X-6.  In 
curriculum  areas  like  science,  not  having  someone  to  ask  or  share 
concerns  with  can  reduce  even  furth.er  the  willingness  to  make  a 
special  effort  and  teach  science  as  it  should  be  taught. 

Goodlad  goes  on  to  assert  that  if  one  seeks  to  improve 
education  one  must  first  understand  the  context  in  which  that 
education  is  tak**  g  place* 

"Committed  to  U  t  factory  model  without  feeling  the  need  to 
validate  it,  our  reflex  response  to  school  problems  as 
citizens  and  educators  is  to  increase  pressure  through 
mandates,  testing  rejuirements,  new  standards  for  college 
entrance,  and  the  like.  We  rarely  look  at  what  lies  between 
the   input  valve   and   the   output   spigot.      To   treat  even 
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something  as  simple  as  frozen  water  pipes  in  this  manner 
would  be  to  court  disaster.  The  interactions  of  individuals 
and  other  elements  in '  and  around  schools  are  far  more 
complicated  than  the  interaction  of  cold  air  with  water 
pipes.  Strategies  for  school  improvement  that  ignore  these 
interactions  and  the  rationales  governing  them  are  unlikely 
to  have  more  than  minimal  impitct  on  the  culture  of  schools." 
(Ooodlad,  1983) 

As  noted  above,  the  interactions  of  teachers  and  students  in 
science  classes  are  often  less  than  ideal.  Sdefcing  * strategies  for 
school  improvement'  is  one  of  the  goals  which  propelled  the 
formation  of  a  consortium  of  nine  small  and  rural  schools  located 
in  the  SE  corner  of  the  state  of  Washington-.  Originally  formed  as 
a  strategy  to  counter  school  consolidation  movements t  the  school 
superintendents  who  created  the  Blue  Mountain  Small  Schools 
Consortium  (BMSSC)  decided  to  cooperatively  seek  solutions  to  other 
problems  after  the  consolidation  crisis  abated.  In  pursuing 
alternative  methods  of  providing  staff  development  and  inservice 
opportunities  to  teachers,  the  BMSSC  approached  Whitman  College. 
As  a  private,  undergraduate  liberal  arts  institution,  the  ability 
of  the  college  to  provide  these  types  of  services  seemed 
problematic.  Although  the  college  does  have  a  teacher  education 
program,  it  does  not  offer  any  graduate  progrras  and  had  not 
offered  a  summer  program  of  classes  since  1973.  Recognising  an 
opportunity  to  expand  its  services  to  local  schools,  the  college 
and  BMSSC  entered  into  a  two-year  trial  agreement,  in  which  the 
college  agreed  to  develop  a  program  of  summer  courses  for  teachers. 
BMSSC/WHITMAN  INSSRVICE  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Promoting  good  teaching  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  as  one 
major  factor  in  increasing  stuJent  achievement,  is  a  primary  goal 
of  this  collaborative  effort.  The  search  for  methods  whicL  would 
work  to  enhance  and  increase  the  incidence  of  effective  teaching 
in  elementary  school  science  provided  the  problem  focus.  In  initial 
planning,  factors  which  adversely  affect  teaching  of  elementary 
school  science  in  BMSSC  schools  '#ere  listed.  These  are:  1)  the 
concern  that  teachers  felt  regarding  their  own  knowledge  level  in 
science  content;  2)  equipment  and  related  budget  problems. 
Equipment  problems  included  both  situations  where  no  equipment  was 
available  and  no  fflon« /  existed  for  purchase  and  situations  where 
equipment  was  available  but  teachers  did  not  use  it,  for  variouc 
reasons;  3)  not  having  curriculum  materials  available  which  provide 
sufficient  structure  to  enable  teachers  to  teach  the  type  of 
science  desired;  and,  4)  a  belief  that  science  instruction  occupies 
a  lower  priority  than  do  other  areas  of  the  curriculum.  The 
creation  of  curriculum/science  materials  kits  represents  the 
BMSSC s  second  cycle  of  attempts  to  meet  these  key  problems.  The 
first  inservice/staf f  development  efforts  focused  on  presenting  a 
more  traditional-style  staff  development  program  for  teachers. 
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TEACHER  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  PEDAGOGY 
Porter  and  Brophy  define  teacher  knowledge  as  one  component  of 
good  teaching. 

**Teacher  knowledge  is  represented  as  encoaspasslng  (1) 
knowledge  about  the  content  to  be  taught,  (2)  knowledge 
about  pedagogical' strategies  for  teaching  the  content t  and 
(3)  knowledge  about  the  students  (in  particular,  about 
student  background  knowledge  that  can  be  capital  issed  upon 
and  about  student  misconceptions  that  will  need  to  be 
confronted  during  teaching).  Good  teaching  requires 
possesnion  and  use  of  all  three  of  the  categories  of  teacher 
knowledge,  not  just  knowledge  of  subject  matter."  (Porter 
&  Brophy,  1987) 

Porter  and  Brophy  address  the  question  of  elementary  teachers  and 
science  knowledge  directly.  They  state  "Elementary  teachers  tend 
to  be  ...  typically  weak  in  knowledge  about  science." 

Based  upon  data  from  a  needs  assessment  survey  of  all 
teachers  in  the  nine  BMSSC  schools,  a  decision  was  made  to 
emphasize  science  and  mathematics  in  the  summer  program.  To 
provide  content  knowledge  in  science  and  updated  pedagogy,  summer 
programs  in  1986  k  *87  offered  courses  in  four  areas  of  science: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science,  and  Physics.  Courses  in 
methodology  of  teaching  science  were  also  offered.  Funding  was 
obtained  from  a  series  of  Title  II — Education  for  Economic  Security 
grants,  and  combined  with  tuition  waiverfa  by  the  college,  enabled 
the  program  to  bypass  problems  with  high  tuition  costs  of  the 
college. 

Along  with  the  goal  of  increasing  content  knowledge  and 
pedagogical  skills,  the  staff  development  courses  sought  to  build 
and  demonstrate  a  model  of  science  teaching  and  learning  which  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  science  teaching  cited  in  Project  Synthesis 
above.  The  type  of  science  which  this  project  seeks  to  promote  has 
been  deflm^d  by  Lawrence  Scharmann  as: 

"(1)  curiosity  is  the  fundamental  driving  force  in  science; 
(2)  science  is  process-oriented;  (3)  science  aims  at 
simplification  and  ever-increasing  comprehensiveness; (4 ) 
there  is  no  one  scientific  method  as  often  described  in 
school  science  textbooks; ( 5 )  science  is  characterized  by  a 
few  attributes  which  focus  more  on  values  than 
techniques; (6)  science  is  a  faith  in  the  susceptibility  of 
the  environment  to  humar  orderincr  and  understanding ;( 7 ) 
science  possesses  a  unique  attribute  of  openness  and 
willingness  to  change  conclusions  in  light  of  new  evidence; 
and  (8)  science  Is  characterized  by  uncertainty  and 
tentativenesB. "     (Scharmann,  1988) 

All  inservice  and  staff  development  activities  in  the  BMSSC 
were  designed  to  provide  the  specific  teacher  knowledge  listed  by 
Porter  and  Brophy*  Despite  the  relative  success  of  these  efforts, 
as  indicated  by  teacher  enrollment  in  summer  couriies  and  their 
evaluations  of  the  coursework,  significant  improvement  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  science  instruction  did  not  result.     It  is 
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hypothesized  that  either  the  courses  failed  to  provide  teachers 
with  sufficient  knowledge,  particularly  in  science  content  and 
pedagogy,  to  enable  them  to  isprove  their  science  teaching,  and/or, 
other  factors  operate  to  negatively  affect  science  instruction. 

Since  the  nore  traditional  courses  had  failed  to  meet  the  goal 
of  increasing  the  amount  and  effectiveness  of  science  teaching, 
other  avenues  had  to  be  explored.  The  projected  solution  was  to 
provide  the  teacher  with  instructional  materials  which  contain 
sufficient  structure  to  help  him/her  feel  comfortable  in  teaching 
the  lesson's.  This  approach  recognizes  the  importance  of  teacher 
knowledge  but  supplies  the  deficit  with  carefully  structured 
lessons  that  relieve  teachiers  of  their  feelirg  that  they  must  be 
•an  Einstein  to  effectively  teach  science  to  children.  Even  when  a 
progrra  is  able  to  help  teachers  .  overcome  their  concerns  about 
science  knowledge,  it  still  must  address  those  problems  associated 
with  equipment  dependent  instruction* 

EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

Science  equipment  poses  significant  problems  for  many 
elementary  school  teachers.  Getting  the  necessary  materials  is 
often  the  most  basic  concern.  Beakers,  graduated  cylinders,  and 
magnifying  glasses  are  expensive  and  in  times  of  tight  budgets, 
science  equipment  is  often  given  low  priority.  And  even  those 
teachers  who  have  the  needed  equipment  have  pr-^blems  with  storage, 
getting  it  passed  out.  to  students  and  collected  again  after  the 
lesson.  Rural  schools  also  face  the  unique  problem  of  being 
geographically  isolated,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  materials. 
Without  someone  with  expertise  in  science,  the  very  task  of 
ordering  science  equipment  can  be  an  overwhelming  one. 

The  idea  of  creating  traveling  science  kits  had  its  beginning 
when  all  of  the  BWSSC  schools  pooled  together  the  small  grants 
which  each  received  under  Title  II  Math  and  ^^cience  program.  Based 
on  student  enrollment,  most  of  the  dollar  amounts  were  too  small 
to  be  meaningful  by  themselves  (the  smallest  was  $29.00).  Joined 
together  with  those  of  other  BMSSC  schools,  however,  the  grants 
made  a  significant  total.  This  money  was  used  to  purchase  science 
materials  for  construction  of  kits  to  be  used  by  all  schools  in  the 
BNSSC. 

The  instructional  kits  are  planned  so  as  to  eliminate  as  many 
of  the  equipment  problems  associated  with  using  activity  based 
science  lessons  t^s  possible.  The  only  action  required  of  the 
classroom  teacher  who  uses  the  kit  is  to  replenish  consumable 
materials  before  the  kit  is  returned  to  storage.  The  kits  are 
designed  to  be  fully  comprehensive,  containing  all  of  the  materials 
needed  for  the  planned  lessons.  Non-consumable  materials  are 
sturdy  and  damage  proof  to  minimize  need  for  replacement.  An 
inventory  list  in  the  kit  helps  teachers  regather  all  of  the 
materials  and  return  .the  kit  with  its  full  complement  of  materials. 
Kits  are  spot  checked  before  they  are  sent  to  a  school  to  ensure 
that  no  major  equipment  discrepancies  exist.  This  system  is 
functional  only  to  the  extent  that  teachers  cooperate,  however, 
since  no  formal  structure  exists  to  monitor  condition  of  the  kits. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  use  of  the  kits,  at  present  they  are 
stored  at  the  college i  which  while  not  geographically  central*  is 
centrally  located.  Teachers  request  the  kit  and  it  is  sent  to 
their  school  for  use.  At  present  do  absolute  tine  limits  have  been 
set,  since  the  prograa  is  in  its  infancy*  and  demand  is  light.  If 
the  program  develops  as  expected,  demand  could  be  met  in  different 
ways.  If  the  kits  prove  popular  enough  to  warrant  it,  they  could 
be  duplicated  without  costing  too  much.  A  second  procedure  would 
be  to  schedule  each  kit  in  a  school  in  some  sequence  throughout  the 
year.  Teachers  would  know  when  the  kit  would  be  available  and 
could  thus  plan  their  instruction  accordingly.  A  smaller  but 
related  problem  exists  within  the  concept  of  a  spiral  curriculum. 
Since  many  of  the  materials  in  a  kit  are  common  to  different 
activities,  an  example  being. magnets  in  the  Magnets  and  Electricity 
kit,  teachers  of  different  grade  levels  must  work  cooperatively  to 
make  the  materials  kit  system  functional.  Whether  .  this  will 
develop  into  a  major  problem  is  not  known  at  this  time.  Further 
use  of  the  system  will  be  required  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
this  and  other  problems. 

CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  AND  LESSON  PLANS 
The  equiiwent  kits  would  be  incomplete  if  they  did  not  provide 
teachers  with  some  form  of  instructional  outline  or  lesson  plans. 
An  obvious  answer  would  be  to  select  a  science  curriculum  or  text 
series  which  meets  the  needs  of  teachers.  Given  the  diverse  nature 
of  BMSSC  schools,  each  with  a  different  cycle  of  textbook 
adoptions,  such  a  selection  would  be  very  difficult  at  best.  And, 
complicating  the  process  was  a  failure  to  find  a  text  series  which 
contained  the  desired  kinds  of  science  experiences.  Use  of 
existing  published  material  did  not  appear  to  offer  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  A  new  approach  was  necessary  to  provide  teachers  with 
a  support  system  which  would  enable  them  to  overcome  the  problems 
they  faced  in  teaching  science  to  children. 

If  published  curriculum  materials  are  not  available  or  are 
un<^ui table,   another  option  is  to  create   such  materials  to  meet 
specific  goals  and  needs.      In  doing  so,  one  must  be  cognizant  of 
the  problems  created  by  * teacher-proof  curriculums'  which  hampered 
instructional  improvements  in  science  in  the  recent  past.  When 
such  instructional  packets  are  carefully  crafted,   however,  they 
offer  great  potential  benefit  to  teachers.    While  not  speaking  to 
science      rectly,  Porter  and  Brophy  describe  such  benefits  thusly: 
**    However,  the  implied  assumption  that  teachers  can  do 
better  working  on  their  own  with  scarce  time  and  meager 
financial  resources  is  even  more  questionable.    If  teachers 
carefully    select     instructional    materials    to    fit  the 
curriculum  goals  and  the  characteristics  of  their  students 
and  then  make  extensive  use  of  these  materials »  they  will 
be  able  to  devote  most  of  their  time  and  energy  to  practices 
that    enrich    the    content    through    re interpretation  and 
expansion  and  that  clarify  the  content  through  presentation, 
recitation,  discussion,  and  evaluation  activities. "  (Porter 
Brophy  f  1987} 

It   was    clearly    recognized    that    kits    of    science  teaching 


i  Baterials    were    a    necessary    but    not    sufficient    condition  for 

improving  science  instruction.  A  concomitant  requirement  was  to 
provide  instructional  plans  which  met  two  criteria:  1)  detailed 
enough  to  provide  guidance  for  a  teacher  who  needed  a  lot  of  help; 

'k  and  2)  with  enough  room  for  expanision  and  extension  of  learning  to 

allow  a  teacher  to  go  beyond  the  actual  lesson  plan.  The  intent 
of  the  kits  is  not  "to  limit  a  teachers  creativity  in  science  but 

^<  rather   to   offer   a   base   of   doable «    proven f    effective  science 

!  experiences  for.  children.      Beyond  that*   a  teacher  can  use  the 

lessons  and  materials  in  any  way  he/she  desires. 

}  The  kits  also  represent  an  attempt  to  establish  continuity  in 

science  programs  between  grades.    A  commitment  was  made  to  provide 

I  the  outline,  at  least »  of  a  spiral  curriculum  in  each  topic.  Each 

kit  provides  learning  activities  which  build  on  a  common  theme, 
such  as  water,  and  provide  learning  experiences  at  different  grade 
levels.  Through  the  continued  study  of  major  concepts  in  science, 
at  increasing  levels  of  complexity  students  will,  it  is  hoped, 
acquire  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  concepts. 

The  task  of  helping  teachers  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  the 
kits  is  still  in  progress.  Ideally,  no  teacher  would  be  allowed 
to  teach  lessons  from  the  kit  without  some  form  of  inservice.  The 
reality  is  such  that  this  will  remain  a  goal  for  the  near  future 
at  least.  As  a  substitute,  BMSSC  has  begun  a  program  to  videotape 
the  lessons  being  presented  in  a  classroom,  so  that  teachers  may, 
if  they  wish,  view  the  lesson  being  taught  by  a  master  teacher. 
Hopefully  this  will  enable  them  to  feel  more  comfortable  with  the 
lesson  content,  its  goals  and  objectives,  and  the  activities  which 
build  the  desired  knowledge  and  skill  in  students.  Access  to  a 
science  consultant  at  the  college  level  is  also  intended  to  help 
teachers  overcome  whatever  problems  they  encounter  in  using  the 
kits.  It  is  quite  likely  that  lesson  plans  will  need  to  be 
rewritten  as  teachers  identify  problem  areas  within  the 
instructional  sequence.  \ 

evaluating; THE  PROJECT 
Unfortunately,  most  questions  about  this  effort  to  positively 
affect  elementary  science  instiniction  in  a  consortium  of  small  and 
rural  schools  remain  unanswerable  at  this  time.  The  program  is  too 
new  for  the  gathering  of  any  evaluative  data.  Only  continued  use 
of  the  curriculum  guides  and  material  kits  will  enable  Judgments 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  On  a  macro  level,  the  number 
of  times  the  kits  are  used  by  teachers  will  provide  rough 
evaluative  data.  Further  evaluation  efforts  could  focus  on  student 
achievement  and  changes  in  their  conception  of  the  importance  of 
science  and  their  attitudes  towards  it.  Final  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  kits  will  come,  however,  only  through  a 
longitudinal  study  which  documents  the  future  actions  of  those 
students  who  study  science,  at  least  in  r'^rt,  out  of  the  kits.  The 
ultimate  decision  criterion  will  be  whether  these  students  elect 
to  study  science  in  high  school  at  a  rate  greater  than  have  their 
peers  in  the  past.  Short  term  evaluations,  such  as  changed  in 
attitude  or  knowledge  of  science  as  measured  on  standardised  tests 
do  not  provide  the  meaningful  kinds  of   information  on  which  to 
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judge  these  types  of  improvenent  efforts.  The  ultimate  goal 
remains  that  of  increasing  scientific  literacy  among  our  citizens; 
this  requires  tha '  students  take  more,  and  hopefully  more 
effective,  science  courses  in  high  school. 
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During  the  last  veek  in  Augusts  children  with  hearing  in?>ainnents 
from  approximately  thirty-forty  Maine  families,  speech  therapists, 
teachers,  jm-ents,  and  friends  attend  a  week- long  Cued  Speech  sunnier 
casxsp  at  Cainp  Mechawana  in  Hinthrop,  Maine.    Cued  Speech  Camp  began  10 
years  ago  when  Heatter  Griffiths,  a  speech-language  pathologist  in 
C^rdiner,  Me,  saw  a  need  to  have  families  who  use  Cued  Speech  come 
together  in  an  informal  setting  to  talk,  learn,  and  share  their 
experiences.    Ever  since  that  time,  the  annual  canp  has  grown  in  both 
the  nariber  of  participants  and  in  the  role  it  plays  for  all  of  us  who 
used  Cued  Speec^i  in  the  state  of  Mair^. 

Cued  Speech  is  a  method  of  conimmicatian  for  use  with  and  by  the 
aurally  handicapped,  in  which  eight  cx)nf igurations  and  four  positions  of 
one  (either)  harnJ  are  uj^  to  supplement  the  visible  nanifestations  of 
natural  speech.    Its  pirpose  is  to  overcome  the  linitaticais  of  pure 
oral-aural  methods  without  deviating  from  or  ocapromising  any  of  the 
objectives  of  oraliCTi.    Specifically,  Ci^d  Speech  is  desigried  to 
overccane  the  following  problois  encountered  by  a  large  najority  of 
children  with  severe  hearing  impairment: 

1.  The  problem  of  limited  conmiunication  in  ths  early  years, 
resulting  in  retarded  personality  development  and  delayed  social 
maturation . 

2.  The  problem  of  dela/ed  acquisition  of  verbal  language. 

3.  Failure  to  acquire  an  aorurate  mental  model  of  the  spoken 
language.    Such  a  model  is  indispensable  for  accurate  speech  patterns, 
for  maximum  developmait  of  speechreadii^  ability,  and  as  a  base  for 
reading. 

4.  The  lack  of  a  convenient  method  of  clear  comminication  in  the 
classroom  and  elsewhere,  for  use  in  instruction,  for  clearing  up 
misunderstanding,  and  for  cJarifying  pronLmciation. 

Its  basic  purpose  is  that  of  enabling  the  young  child  who  is 
aurally  handicapped  to  acquire  language  in  the  early  years  of  life,  in  a 
form  and  way  acceptable  to  thc^  who  place  a  high  priority  upon  the 
development  of  ability  to  ccaimmicate  throi^h  speech  and  spe^rhreading, 
and  of  making  it  possible  for  the  child  with  a  hearing  impairment  to 
develop  normal  reading  skills. 

Cued  Speech  Can??  is  free  of  charge  to  all  attendee?.    Fcod,  lodging 
and  profess icmal  ^rvices  are  provided  to  ensure  that  no  family  is 
denied  an  opportunity  to  go  to  canp.    FYinding  has  been  provided  by  a 
number  of  sources  which  include:    Maine  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Cultural  Services,  Maine  State  Deparrmrait  of  Human  Services,  Division  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Medicaid,  Bureau  of  Rehabilition,  various 
local  service  clubs  (Lions,  Elks,  local  Granges,  etc.),  and  private 
donations. 
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A  day  at  Cued  Speech  canp  typically  starts  with  breakfast  at  the 
Ocjnnions  Dining  Ball.    After  breakfast  tte  children  with  hearing 
inpainnento  iuegin  Uieir  day  with  a  morning  of  speech-language  tl^rapy 
(2  hoi'^s  each  day).    Speech  therapists,  university  students,  and 
teachers  work  with  the  children  in  anall  groups,  providing  all  sorts  of 
activities  designed  to  Ixiild  receptive  and  e>cpressive  sp^ch-language 
skills.    Following  speedi  therapy  the  children  participate  with  their 
tearing  peers  in  arts  and  crafts  for  a  breif  period  before  lunch. 

After  lundi  t!tere  is  free  time  for  swimring/  walking  in  the  woods, 
playing  outdoor  sports,  cooking,  listening  to  a  story,  music,  or  taking 
a  nap.    During  all  of  these  activities  Cued  Speech  is  being  ia^leraented 
by  speedi  therapists,  stiKJents,  parents,  teacters,  mid  the  hearing 
siblir^  and  peers  of  the  luring  inpairad  children.    Hiere  is  even  a 
Cued  Speech  class  for  parents,  teachers,  friends  and  family  while  the 
children  are  in  speech  therapy. 

The  time  after  dinner  includes  a  dance  for  the  hearing  impaired 
ciiildrei,  their  friends  and  family,  movies,  cookiiKf  activities,  games, 
and  just  plain  relaxing.    Seme  evenings  have  a  program  schedule  for 
parents  on  various  topics  of  concern  to  all.    During  Uiese  programs  the 
children  are  aitertained  so  parents  can  listen  and  discuss  different 
pres^tations.    Ttiere  is  also  at  least  one  family  canpfite  which  includes 
fai     les  and  staff. 

.The  highlight  of  the  week  is  the  Annual  Play  which  is  presented  on 
Friday  rooming.    Hiis  play  is  writtai  by  one  of  the  staff  manbers  and  is 
put  CHI  by  all  of  the  children  with  hearing  inpairments  frcxn  birth-18. 
Each  year  the  play  is  videotaped  and  parents  are  welcome  to  borrow  the 
tape  at  any  time.    It  also  allows  parents  and  therpists  to  assess 
progress  frcan  year -year. 

IXuring  one  session  of  Cued  Speech  Canp  the  idea  of  forming  a  Cued 
Speech  Association  of  Maine  was  conceived.    The  first  year  was  dedicated 
to  gettii^  a  mailing  list  together  (of  40  families  who  use  Cued  Speech 
and  over  one  hundred  perscMis  with  &ome  interest  in  Cueir^),  and 
fundraising  for  Cued  Speech  Canp.    Since  then  the  association  has  grown 
and  provides  a  referral  and  suj^rt  service  to  new  families  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  Cued  Spe«:h.    "Vhs  Cued  Speech  As^ociaticai  of  Maine  has 
also  been  responsible  for  providing  speakers  at  icrcal  and  state 
conferences,  presenting  Cued  Speech  Workshops  for  persons  interested  in 
learning  how  to  use  Cued  Speech,  increapiny  awareness  of  Cued  Speech 
though  public  television,  and  fundraising  for  the  annual  Cued  Speech 
Csatsp. 

IiKiividual  speech-language  care  plans  are  developed  for  each  child 
with  a  hearing  inpairment.    Many  of  the  children  nake  significant  gains 
that  were  not  specifically  planned  for  during  the  camp  program.  For 
examcple,  children  becane  much  nore  spontaneous  when  talking  to  others. 
The  heai'ing  siblings  involved  in  the  camp  program  realize  the  inportance 
of  using  Cued  Speech  because  they  have  to  cue  to  all  the  children  with 
hearing  impairments  in  order  to  be  clearly  understood.  Speech 
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therapists  are  able  to  oteerve  the  child-parent  interaction  and  give 
innediate  meaningful  feedback  to  families  cm  how  they  can  best 
facilitate  sj^ech-language  development  for  their  childroi.  Another 
inportant  objective  acccnplisl^d  during  this  cmp  prograai  is  that 
families  who  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  C?ued  Speech  have  an 
c^3jx>rtunity  to  cone  and  see  otlter  families  with  hearing  impaired 
children  use  Cued  Speech,  and  consequently  are  able  to  see  haw  Cued 
Speech  can  be  used  as  a  tool  to  facilitate  language  development  for  the 
hearing  inpaired. 

Many  other  gains  are  nsde  by  those  who  participate  in  this  camp 
program.    Iteadiers  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  Cued  Speech  and  to 
meet  their  studesits  prior  to  the  school  year  in  which  that  child  is 
enrolled  in  their  classrcxsn.    T^ie  sharing  of  previous  experiences  by 
school  personnel  and  parents  has  made  future  educational  plannirwf  more 
realistic.    Special  prograrss  are  offered  during  the  evi^ings  for  parents 
and  various  school  perscmnel  who  have  ciiildren  with  tearing  in^ainnents 
in  tteir  schools.    For  all  of  these  reasons  a  definite  need  for  ths 
continuation  of  the  Maine  Cued  Speech  Canp  program  has  been  determined, 
and  each  year  fundraising  by  the  Cued  Speech  Association  of  Maine  has 
made  it  possible  for  parents  and  families  to  attend  td-thout  cost  to 
individual  families. 
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insemdng  Techniques  for  Low  tnddence  Poi^ations 
in  Rural  Settings:  EcK»atlonal  Partner^ps 
for  Hearing  Inpaired  Stidents 
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ABSTRACT 


Hearing  ifi^>aM  student  fn  nircd  araas  are  often  a  low  inddence  population.  Because  of  this,  local 
school  dteblcts  may  work  writh  int^inedlate  ec&jcational  agencies.  A  triad  is  then  formed  betw^n  the 
dassroom  teacher,  the  teadiw'fer  the  hearing  in^abiKl  and  titahaarftig  Descrlp^of 
the  roto  and  the  responsMbUfties  of  the  itinerant  teacher  is  discussed.  Si^gestions  on  topics  to  be 
covered  in  an  ir»«M(»  for  ttw  das^oom  are  prrawited.  Coofwrati<Mi  and  communication  are  icey 
dsmanis  for  creating  a  aicces^i  program  for  the  h^ng  br^red  sluftent 
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lns^vk:ir^  Techf^ues  for  Low  fr^c^rce  Populations 
In  Rural  Setting^:  Edi^^atfomy  Partner^tips  fc»^ 

Hearif^  Inured  Studerrts 


In  dealhig  wNh  Ihs  schcxil  pcfHilations  and  ^  vai^ 
to  as  a  handicap  havfr^  a  tow  hddence  (Northeatt.  1973).  With  IMs  in  mind  it  te  not  unusual  for  small 
school  districts  to  have  too  few  students  to  create  a  cla^room  spedflcally  for  them.  With  the 
establishment  of  Intermediate  educatlorral  agencies,  these  students  can  now  receive  appropriate 
TBsouteo  esfvtees. 

The  iiHBsence  of  a  hearfi^  Inured  st  ierA  in  tha  cfai^sroom  creates  a  triad  between  the  regular 
eduealiontefiM)»r,^h8««igbnpaMstiMl8nt  and  the  teaeh^fcN'tfis  hearing  in^  Whantheso 
three  coordinate  their  effdrts.  appropi^  effective  learning  can  ocoir.  With  prop^  Inservlcing.  and 
coorcftniai  ofsK^^oestt^canbeadynamteteam. 

TheiiUfM8MwMbeprtonar^^80«^foithtepi^arBhaRiof»»aring.  With  that  in  mind,  let  us 
first  de^kno  tha  terms  desrf  and  Imrd  of  hearing.  By  deaf,  lefsrer^  is  n^da  to  those  stuttonta  wtK)  have 
Httie  or  no  residual  hearing.  They  do  not  develop  or  eompr^iend  speech  and  ian^age  through  the 
auditory  channel  (f3av^  1977).  Hard  of  hearing  chNiken  ar»  those  wf»  do  iso  soiMtd  and  develop  their 
speech  axvi  iar^ju^f^  throuc^  an  autStory  tmsa.  The  less  may  affect  tt^  s{»ech  and  cause  iar^auge  to 
be  deviant  but  hanH^^isaring  ^tHdrm  wM  ftjncfion  nHich  more  Rice  hsaiing  cMidren  than  Wko  deaf 
cNldran  (Oavia,  1977).  When  ctockflfH}  tha  edueaHonai  i^acement  of  a  student.  It  is  important  to 
rmnm^  Is  ths  l^jfictionHig  of  ^  bi  ttie  daasrofNn  ttwt  ^  icsy  Ism  ami  not  nec 
specific  d^jree  of  hearbig  toss  (Northcott.  1973).  Some  deaf  cMdren  may  function  in  the  classroom  more 
as  a  hard  of  hMi#ig  oNM. 

With  M  in  mind,  the  regular  education  teacher  «^  need  to  icnow  what,  if  any,  techniques  will  be 
needed  In  the  classroom  to  ;»-ovide  th©  <^mum  learning  wwironnwnt  and  the  student  will  nmd  :o  know 
how  to  cope  witti  Na^  Mivlronm»!t  80  that  optimum  learning  can  occur. 

Each  (»raon  In  Ihte  triad  iMatfftfqua^taNtias  for  ^^slifH|tl»a«>»r.  Each^wWro^onttwotherefor 
the  success  of  tha  program.  Thte  paper  wiiooic  at  each  parsmt  In  the  Mad  and  «vhalldnd  of  thtogs  that  can 
be  done  to  InHMwetfiecomnft^ation  between  them.  TY^  conmiimi(»tion  ^louid  then  lead  to  a  more 
succ^sftiieducationai  program  for  ^slutfont.  who  the  r^sm  why  tNm  tea  program.  Letusbegln 
with  the  role  of  the  teacher  for  ^  hearing  bn|»ktNL  Shice  the  hcidm\ce  of  hear^  Inpalr^  ^  reia^vBiy 
low,  «)e  teacher  for  lha  hewing  impaired  wM  i^obably  be  hM  ^  an  ifrtonrnfti^ 
wINprdmbiy  provide  Sanson  an  Itinerafrt  basis.  Ti^mes®  the  lsi!U;hsr  for  the  hearing  imr»lred  will  be 
traveHi^  around  to  several  sdioois  and  must  therefore  eoor<finats  schec&jlesfor  meeting  not  only  witti  the 
student  but  with  the  dassroom  teach^- bi  each  of  tiw  local  sdKxH  districts. 

As  the  iHnerant  tracher.  tha  fhat  need  is  to  rsco^^  tf^  evwy  tsjclw  has  a  drntersnt  styto  In  ^ 
Sugg^tions  and  modifications  for  the  classroom  need  to  be  at  a  level  that  ti«  classroom  teacher  finds 
comfortable,  if  thay  doni  feel  c^nfortable  with  a  suggestton,  the  itinerant  teacher  needs  to  respect  the 
bKlviduatll^  of  that  teacher. 

Seeon<^,  the  Itbierant  teaciwr  needs  to  be  sensitive  tc  the  Issue  of  ownership.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  who  must  ultimately  qm6e  the  students  paper  and  who  must  ultimately  report  to  the 
principal  and  parents  concerr^ng  tha  progress  that  Is  being  mac'^.  Since  ti\9  ec^ationai  district  is 
rsaponsibia  tor  the  e(&Jcationai  program,  the  ragular  education  teacher  wig  probably  sense  a  great  deal  of 
ownership  regarding  the  stwieni 
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Tl^ly.  the  itirisrant  tsac^  rrojst  reallis  ttot 
<Mrict  and  WBrtdngjfi^  atflstriet  VVhen  pi^^ 

Hinerafitlsacfwrn^lMlMnaiVawiMU^^Mca^  Thbav^bbie 

spac»       vaiy  for  tfw  Mmm  tBaeher  dopMidlno  «i 

Af^^onaliy  tir»a  sdiMri  dbM^te  may  havo  oitfy  one  or  tw^ 

miQf  fwt  underslemd  the  lUt  nmgo  of  ^udMiis  tMt beir^  sor^ 

avalabKlyftiattheitinoranttrac^iscfH^  lttsveryin«Kif1antfor«i8MnerBntto 
obsoivo  tiw      aiid  procaduraa  of  aaeh  sefKMri  iSs^ 
tfiB  ifeWctaa  much  aspofi^ifci. 

tlio  Rkiaraiit  toaclm' wwfdng  f«r  an  Manno^^ 
ccmstiJt  with  addltiormi  anMfy  paisfNinal 

to  those  peopto  is  nooossary.  tn  scm  areas,  th^  paia^  may  a^  bo  pro\Mng  ssfvfcas  to 

those  Instances,  thm  Hbmnt  teachar  may  be  re^ionsMe  for  coorcfinat^  Informatten  between  the 

varloiB  prolls9^nais  inyoived  ki  the  students  e(M»^^ 

f%a^ths«f«rHittBWih8rneed8tobec(mc«tiedwahthefm)f}erattft^  Thtef^u^t^^mrtonly 
to  the  teactm^o-te^  ralatfcmsi^  but  to  ttiat  <rf  the  attitude  of  the  eteffiSR^ 
hearing  hnpabad^idem.  PTopw  biservi<^  vvM  help  the  dassroom  teadm  to  be  aware  of  when  and 
how  be  pobonizlng  «ie  h«dng  bnpalred  ol^  and  when  they  are  tt^ect^ 

dmwm^basedontheaifiMoryfti^c^medtld.  [Mkni  wMi  attttude  IncHjdes  developing  a  good 
worMng  reiiAlon^  b^weenidi  pafte  of  the  ttiad. 

The  first  step  h  prevkftig  Inservks  hifmdikm  to  «w  (^^^ 
heai^  toss  taa  on  «ie  studtml^  pro^rwn.  Tl^  axfrianatten  would 

mayerfeotthe&liidenrS9dl>Rfytoleam.  A  baiic»idlogramnMds  to  be  expbfci^  with  a  dear  explanation 
ofvirhatttrepresenta.  Piac^  the  stu<tent^  hear^  threshokte  on  an  au<fio(^am.  partk^l^ 
shows  where  varlO(»  phonemes  afH»ar  (GInsbwg.  &u^ra  ^tote  1 ),  may  be  helpftjl  ^ 
classroom  toacher  what  €»m  be  e}q>ect^  fitmi  tlw  ^udwiL  Having  ttw  teaef»r  lls^ 
comparabto  to  ttw  stodefifB  hearing  loss  also  gives  t»wn  Indght  bito  the 

oeeurtothadaasroomCGH^Ir^  1971;  Stowe,  1964).  Reomded  material  may  also  provkto  the  regular 

education  teacher  wKh  an  axan^  of  me  difrsrsnee  betvraen  sound  that  meri^  needs  to  be  Intensl^ 
versus  that  where  fte  sotmd  Is  distorted. 

Mer  gettbig  m  Idea  of  wtat  kind  of  hee^  loss  the  s^iftonl  has.  the  regdar  teac^  ti^ 
know  what,  if  any.  special  tedmkiues  need  to  be  appHml  In  tiwdasmim.  The  flr^  Is  studem4eadfer 
placemm^  Genersiiy.tt  works  best  1^«»studmi  to  be  bitTnltont  of  the  class  with  the  teacher  near  by. 
Teachere  dMuM  be  i&courafi^  f^om  wandering  around  liw  classroom  since  ti^  makes  n 
ch«dtoHpread(Wehwnnan.1988J.  The  tea(^  i^iould  avoM  standli^  In  front  of  wMows  sines  M  too 
will  create  a  shadow  so  that  the  student  may  not  be  aUe  to  llprsad  for  Wormatkm  (Northcott.  1973). 
Lecturing  during  a  movie  shouki  also  be  discouraged  since  the  child  would  have  no  visual  imput 
(Welnerman.  1988). 

QeneraHy  a  t^hsr^  voica  is  sufrtei«%  k)ud  so  that  the  student  can  hear,  but  ^K)uM 
a  reiativdy  quiet  vofe»,  or  shoirfd  the  roiMn  have  a  tot  d  back^owKi  ndM.  the  teadiw 
FM^mtem  so  that  background  miss  tedintiNshed  and  ^toacl^vdce  is  i^npltti^^  AnFMsy^m 
is  an  auditory  wf^>Hfteatlon^rstomwMch  Is  botfieompad  in  slzsa^  It  la  designed  to 

transmit  and  am^lfy  the  teach^  message  throu^«»u^  of  r^wa\ma  The  system  will  provide  the 
student  with  direct  Imput  fnmi  the  teacher  regardless  of  wh^  ^  teacher  starKls  in  the  room. 
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Wh^  ats»:h8r^  viiNea  Alien  imilects  SO  thet  aH  tl»  stu^^ 
whk^nMte8(t(MffkHmfiKtii8hftarb^ln^>aMs^^  Whonaqutot 
sMentpfDi4d8sanaiisww,1ii8d^»ocmite»^th8nnao(^tofl^  IfthatBadier 
suspects  M  the  h^faig  impaM  stwfonl  has  rio«  hear^ 
ckesiraito   «inid  and  gaim^  doe»i1  answer,        l»8  tM  an^^ 
answw  even  irttte  comet  T1»tMM^shojki  then  just  repeat  «wans«v«^£o1hat  ail  can  hev 
proceed.  If  the  8luder«praiH<8n9«ie  answer  has  seffcor^denee,  then 

ancotinigett»8liMlemtorepMl«iemw«'8ottiatalsludanlseanhear^  The<^i8sroom 
teat^  fisid  tw  Nln«ar«  tether  n«Qr  even  worf(  out  a  tbna  whm  fw 
dassnxm  Theffinsamtea^maya^inpfBsenttigaur^orvmfclngiR^ 

Them»«lareaofeaneemde^«^^v^(ft«i^tons.  ir«ie8li«tenldimsntfoflowor^c»ecti«t8weii. 
th8slud««|»ob^wontdowelfritheciass.  (r«»  teacher  woi^writa  c^slgninenlB  on  the  board,  this 
c«M  greats  benem  the  headng  Impedred       as  «»M  as  other  chH^ 

hearing  aHtrwdlre<dim.  TMs  is  ateo  h^i^  for  the  itimrant  taac^  steioa  s^e  couM  then  havo  the 
student  eo|^  the  as^tHmnit  and  more  tin»  couid  be  used  on  going  over  the  a^nm^it  than  on 
traddngfk^theteadiK'todaftfyanasai^mntwhichirasnotimdsrstood.  tedH^e  for 

gating  dassroOTieosignmMito  is  to  a^^K^  or  have  the  stuttenlpldc  a  buddy.  Thte  buddy  is  another 
s«udef«  who  coiddrB^aflas^^tments  to  the  stud^tfshouM  a/he  n^  what  ^teaeh^  AdtHtionai 
tasio  that  the  tmu^  may  have  the  laKidy  do  may  inoiude  taidng  notes  and  infonnlt^  t^ 
Intercom  mess^iea.  Bud<^  are  ateo  {K>od  to  have  to  h^  ^  ^ikI^  make  the  tran^tlon  from  one 
subMtoanf^.  The  he^ki^mbed  student  n^nc^aiw^  hear  the  teacher  sMtlmtboola  should 
beputaweyorMthectessneettetogetreadyforttienaidclass.  A  buddy  can  lie^  the  hear^  impaired 
chHdiaiow«iatits^toendot»^a9sandmoveGntomther.  Tlw  das^vcmi  taa^  neecte  to  be 
a«mtftttealU(Mhaafludu^bighearbHilosscb»tocol(teer<rthern«dlcaiream^  IftNsistf^ease 
some  erf  these  modfficaditms  may  be  necessary  only  i&rfa^  ti»se  t&nea. 

Arwth^ft»tortocond(toisthedfrectionsgivenforcom{^(tt)gana8s^nrn^  Multiple cfirections are 
c^fte  common  k\  the  das^oom  and  occadonally  wilt  appear  on  worksheets.  Highlighting  multiple 
d^BCliona  in  dWsrem  colors  may  be  enough  of  a  rambtderfw'^studem  to  check  h^/her  paper  (Rynn. 
i^  2).  The  vfeual  chw  of  (jWlerant  eok^  may  fmmipt  the  siud^  to  remw^ 
tasks  (HI  thft  assignmisnt 

last  frctor  to  oondder  is  test  taking.  The  tttamnttoaoher  and  the  classroom  teadier  need  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  wh^  kkid  of  testo  will  be  ^ven.  atong      where  and  how  t»w  student  win  to^ 
Thefomiatoroneldndoft««nfiayt»easlerfortiwhsartngkiq;^«d8ludent8s^»p^  Oral 
t^  and  test  material  tiyten  fN»n  aufitofy  sources  such  as  reconto  iml  movies  may  need  to 
or  pwhaps  admNstMvd  by  ttie  Itineram  teacher  so  that  the  student  has  the  opthmim  opport^ 
th»eh>re  not  penaiz^ftM' having  a  hear^ln^>ainner^(We!nwimn.  ig88).  The  Itinerant  teacher  may 
need  to  mo«%  the  ^i^ge  or  vocabualty  ievd  laed  ^  the  test  so  that  t»»  ^dent  can  klentfy  it 
content  that  ^  (^issroom  teacher  has  taught.  Again  prior  planning  with  each  teacher  contributing 
friformatton  ^lout  the  ^tuatfon  and  tfie  student  is  ^wayo  bast. 

The  itinerant  teacher  may  ateo  have  a  good  relationsNp  vtritii  tiie  parent  and  may  be  able  to  suggest 
ways  tf-<at  the  das^oom  teadw  can  utilizs  parent  in^ght  and  servk^es.  Many  parents  are  aware  of  the 
dlffa^rt  learning  stytes  tielr  young^ers  u»  and  are  nw  than  wiing  to  telp  out  as  best  th^ 
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In^rviclno  «»s'^)nlqi»8  for  the  studsm  fafl 
ttw  haaring  bnpeilrBd  cWld  Sinca  tiw  tsachdr  may  be  modHyfaig  soma  tt^ngs  In  the  dassroom.  It  wouW  be 
tmlf^itf  the  wtKiiedass  know  wTv  these  tl^il^arabeN^doi^  These  if^eivk^s  ^loitld  be  arranged 
bstwoBnthedas^tJOTite^w^tteWn^antt&atrfw.Anajdtolo^  nmyateob€lnvft8dt3  partteipats 
^raukl  me  be  a^tfai^  hi  ^  area.  The  most  baste  toj^isaga^  The  amfio^Bm  r»ovkte8 

^oppottiaiHytoexpyntNriytiereteaneedfwaheiK^iddand!^  tttdson^ 
holp  the  hMufetg  brpaked  ^udent  to  krww^t  othw^  siudwTta  may  have  fmaing  probtems.  Students 
may  hav«  mecftcal  hearing  proWems.  ti*es.  surgery  and  need  to  be  awars  thai  a  hsarfeig  aid  is  only  one 
aften^rtlve.  ShoiJd  tfw  aliid»«  be  i»big  an  FM  ^sl«r«  ttito  ab»  shoiM  be  expt^^  AMowtng  twnds- 
on  exploration  and  dfeeoveiy  te  an  oy^MMitmity  for  a  nmifr^  po^thm  teaming  experience.  The 
stojdwrts  need  to  be  awan  of  where  to  place  aiemseh^  when  taSdng  <»•  frfaylf^  wWi  the  hearing  fer^Mlrod 

studmt  The  bisen^  ateo  needs  to  Include  t»M  pi^posa  of  why  tr^  f»ed  to  1^  the  hearing 
stuctoit  sea  flieh- fg^es. 

The  imi^  impaired  sludsirt  has  as  many  respcm^^^  hi  tMs  triad  as  the  tvwlaaf^^  F^this 
sfcidert  mtat  imderst^  ^wX  alOwugh  s/he  has  a  tmrff^  Ins^ibment,  ^  requfren^nt  to  comi^eta  aN  Ihe 
assigrmiafiABistt^sameasthat^^oth^sludenla.  If  mocHfications  are  macto  by  the  two  teachers  tt>e 
hearing  birred  student  shoirid  be  Informed  of  what  the  modlfloations  are  and  why  It  was  felt  these 
changes  needed  to  be  made.  The  student  n^ds  to  make  sure  a/he  understands  all  assignments  and 
knows  whm  th^  are  due.  The  tthmnt  teacl^  can  wa^  a  lot  of  tbne  if  ft  Is  necessary  to  track  dfmn  a 
teacher  Jist  to  check  on  assigtmnts.  The  stiKlent  needs  to  take  respon^»i%  for  Ms/^  akKs) 
and/or  FM  sj^lsms.  Chlk^  as  young  as  klr^to^arteners  can  i^m  how  to  do  thte.  Hearing  Impaired 
students  need  to  learn  afH>rof^ate  copbig  techniques  for  when  ttoy  doni  hmu- sornetMng.  Many  times 
this  means  devdoping  the  ccmfidmce  to  say  that  «tey  did  not  hear  sometfUng  and  need  to  have  it 
repeated.  T)m  stuitent  needs  to  foam  this  skill  both  when  fhs  teacher  is  talklr^  and  when  fallow 
d^anates  ara  t^^ig. 

Each  hearing  impaired  aluc^it,  each  classroom  teacher  and  each  itinwar^  toacho-  ur^que.  While 
soineoftiiesasu(^estk»«rnaywiNl(bi»missclK}ol8th^maynotwori(bioth0n^  «^  as  the  classroom 
tsachw' Itts  a  bag  of  techrriques  for  getting  a  poim  across  to  tlw  dass.  so  does  an  l^rant  tsach^  have  a 
bag  of  siHK^&tions  to  give  to  the  teaches.  Eadi  pmson  bi  the  «1ad  l»s  inportant  ^Hs  and  each  person 
nes(te  to  be  respected  for  their  sklHs.  This  triad  can  accompli  many  tl^ngs^  it  do^  not  stand  atone. 
The  triad  depends  on  tfte  strong  support  of  parents,  other  students,  school  admlnlstratton,  and  ancillary 
personnel,  such  as  audiologlsts  and  speech  pathologists.  WKh  good  communication  and  cooperation 
from  all,  the  h^rir^  forpa^mi         can  have  a  sumss^  e<fcicatkMiai  pro^wn. 
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A  critical   question  facing   Human  Resource  Development  CHRD) 
pr ofesslonfiils   who  design  and  deliver   inaarvlce  training  for 
special   education  teachers    In  rural  schools   la      What   can  be 
done   to   ensure  that   the   skills   learned  and  practiced  during 
training  will   result   in  behavior   changes   once  the  trainees 
return  to  their   clasarooro?     The   Issue  here  Is   transfer  of 
training .    the  application  of    training   on-the-J  ob .  Transfer 
may  be  a  particularly  challenging  Issue   In  rural  schools 
because   schools   are  often  located  In  areas   where  access  to 
educational  agencies,    and  even  trained  teachers.    Is  not 
readily  available   to   recent   trainees.      This   paper  discusses 
the  concepts    of   HRD,    andragogy  Cadult   learning),  and 
transfer   of  training  as   factors    to   be  considered  when 
designing  trainings   for    special   education  teachers    In  rural 
schools.      Transfer    straterries    recommended   by   HAD  and  staff 
development   professionals   are  listed.      Finally,    some  results 
from  a  transfer    of    training  survey  which  asked   teachers  to 
list   factors   which  assisted   them  most   in  implementing  their 
recent   Inservice   training,    are   presented  from  44  Trainable 
Mentally  Handicapped    (TMH)    and   Severely  Profoundly 
Handicapped   CSPH)   teachers    across    rural  Kentucky. 
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Pldaad  Don't   Ignore   the  Adult   In  M©  f      Using  Human  Resource 
Developroont    CHRD)   Training  Strategies   to   Enhance   Transfer  of 
Xnservlce  Learning 

Introduction 

A  critical  question  facing  HRD  professionals   who  design 
and  deliver   special   education  teacher   Inservice  training  in 
rural  schools   is    **What   can  be  done  to  ensure  that   the  skills 
learned  and   practiced  during  training  will   result  In 
behavior  changes   once  the   trainees   return  to  their 
classroom?     This   question  Is   extremely  Important    becaus  e 
schools    Invest    large  amounts    o£   money  and   time   for   ins er vice 
training   CWood   &  Thompson,  1980). 

A   study  of   three  urban  school  districts  reported 
training  dollars    spent    per   teacher   at   levels    between  fl.OOO 
and  «i.70O   CHyde  &  Moore,    1982).      Expectations    would  be  that 
thos«i   trained  would  use  what   they   have   learned   on  their  Job. 
and   that   there   would   be  clear    evidence   to   substantiate  the 
use   of    the  new   skills.      However.    Georgenson   C1982)  estimated 
that    only   10^  of   content    presented   in  training   is  reflected 
in  behavioral  changes    on  the  job. 

Rural   schools   are   faced  with  problems    such  as  geograhic 
location,    scarce   professional   resources,    and  administrators 
who  may  be  uncertain  about   their    role   in  helping  their 
teachers   implement   new  curriculum  changes   for  special 
education  students   CHelge.    1984).      As    a  result    of   these  and 
other   barriers    encountered  In  rural   settings ,  teachers 
returning   from  inservice   training  may  be   dip^ouragad  from 
using  new   knowledge   and  skills . 

This    <**^ncept    paper   provides    ®  review  and  discussion  of 
the  concepts    of   HRD.    andragog^^   Cadult    learning),  end 
transfer   of    training   (the   app  ..ication  of    training  on  the 
Job);    based   on  the  assumption  that   these   are  Important 
issues    to   consider  when  designing   inservice   trainings  for 
special   education  teachers   in  rural  s^chools. 

Two   strategies    ar©  xised   in  selecting   the  informatloii 
that    is    prssented:      a)   a   review   of    the   literature  in 
education,    staff   development,    and   management,    and  b)  an 
analysis    o^    some   results    from  a   survey   of    rural  Trainable 
Mentally  Handicapped   (TMH)  and   Severely  Profoundly 
HandlcGipped    CSPH)    teachors   about   which  factors    helped  them 
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moat   m  IniplemGnt l.^g  new   training  from  a   r®c®nt  Inscrvlce 
Ctransfer    o£   training) . 

HRD  and  Andrac?oqy 

HRD  is   the  systematic   expansion  through  planned 
learning  activities .    of  people'  s   work-related  abilities 
focused  on  Improving  job  performance  and   individual  growth 
C Jones .   1981;    Nadlar .    1984).      HRD  activities   are   those  that 
are   traditionally  planned  and  conducted  by  staff  development 
professionals   eraployad  by  the   school  district    or  State 
Office   of   Education.      Some   of   these  activities  are  providing 
inservice  training,    career   development  and  personal  growth 
opportunities.      Decisions   regarding  the  focus    of  HRD 
activites    are  generally  determined  by  administering  a  needs 
analysis   to   teachers   and   administrators   in  the  school 
district  - 

Knowle' s    Cl984a  and   i984b)   theory  of   andragogy  contains 
some  ussful   information  for    planning  an  inservice  t^rainlng. 
The   andragogy  theory  suggests    that    there   is  something 
distinctively  different   about    how  adults    learn  as  compared 
to  youth. 

The   theory  is    based   on  severa!    as  s  lampt  1  ons  .      They  are 

1.  Adults   need  to   know  why   they   need   to   learn  the 
content  that   is   being  presented. 

2.  Adults    have   a   self-concept    of    being  s  ^^l.. --driven  and 
capable  of   being   responsible  for    their   own  decisions. 

3.  Adults    enter   each  learning  activity  with  a  greater 
volume   of   previous   experiences   than  youth. 

4.  Adults   come  to  the   learning  situation  ready  to 
learn. 

5.  Adults   are   more    life-centered   Ctaek  oriented  or 
problem-centered   In  their   orientation  to   learning  and  are 
motivated  to  devote  more   time   and  energy  if   they  perceive 
that  what   they  are   learning  will   help   them  deal   with  their 
life  situations. 

6.  Adults   are   motivated   by   internal   pressures   such  as 
increased  job   satisfaction,    self    esteem,    quality  of  life. 

Knowl©B    Cl984b)   recommended   that    th®i©  ar3SUmptions  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  design  of    HRD  learning 
experiences,      n  order   to   enhance   transfer   of  learning. 
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Factors  Which  Affect  Trainsfer   o£  Training 

How  do  we  enhance  transfer   of   training,  C   the  degree  to 
which  an  Individual  uses   the  knowledge  and   skills    learned  In 
training  on  the   job),    considering  what  we   know  about   HRD  and 
andragogy? 

Many  factor s   are  described  In  the  management  and 
education  literature  which  affect   transfer   of  training. 
Annett  and  Sparrow   C1985)  and  No  a   C1986])  addr  es  sed  the 
'^importance  of   the  learner'  s   motivation,    attitudes   about  the 
envlr  onjuent  ,    values,    and  cognition  on  affecting  transfer. 
Noe  C1986)   stated  that: 

Positive   reactions    of    trclneee .    learning , 
behavior   change »    and   Improvements   In  Job- 
related  outcomes    are   expected  from  well-designed 
and  administered  training  programs.  However, 
the   attitudes ,    interests .    values ,    and  expectations 
of   trainees   may  at t enuat e  or   enhance  the 
ef f  ec 1 1 veness    of   t r al nlng ,      Determining  the 
specific    individual  characteristics  that 
Influence  the   effectiveness    of   training  is 
important   If   we  are  to  understand  how  to 
increase   the   likelihood   that   behavior  change 
and  performance   improvement   will   result  from 
participants   in  training  programs.      Cp  727) 

He   further  stated? 

Trainees    are   likely  motivated   to   transfer  new 
skills   to   the  work  situation  when  th^y  are 
confident   in  using   the  skills ,    are   aware  of  work 
situations    In  which  demonstration  of   the  new 
skills   is   appropriate ,    percel    e   that   j  ob 
performance   improvements   may  likely  occur   au  a 
1 ©suit   of  use   of   the   new   skills ,    and  believe 

Aat   the  knowledge   and  skills    emphasized  in  the 
training  program  are   helpful   In  solving  work-related 
problems   and  frequenv.   Job  demands.      Cp.  743) 

Other    factors    have    bet- n   suggested   as    affecting  transfer 
of   t r  al nlng . 

Berger    Cl93Sa).    Showers    (1983),    and  Zemk©   and  Gunkler 
Ci985)  discussed  the   importance   of   attending   to   the  aeslgn 
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o£  training  and  elements   in  the  learning  environment  for 
facilitating  the  \iso  of  new   skills   and  knowledge   on  the  job. 
Some  of   thee  e  elements   are  the   need  to  : 

1.  Conduct  a  thorough  needs   analysis   of   the  trainee, 
the  boss,    the  work  onvironment  .   and  the  organization  so  that 
the  training  le  what  is   needed  to  solve  job-related  concerns 
CRobinaon  fii  Robinson.  1985). 

2.  Explain  the  goals  and  expectations  of  the  training 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Inssrvlce  CZemke  & 
Gunkler  1985). 

3.  Use  recursive  training  designs:      making   the  process 
of  education  reflect   Cbe  congruent  with)   the  subject  being 
taught    CHlebert  &  Smallwood,  1983). 

4.  Use  life-like   situations   from  the  job  produces  a 
more  real   experience  tor   training.   This   strategy  is  also 
called  the  use   of   identical    elements  which  states,  "the 
greater   the   similarity  between  the  training  and  operational 
environment   the  greater   the   transfer  of   training"      CZeroke  & 
Gunkler,    1985.    p.  56)- 

5.  Use  projects    to   reinforce   learning  which  are 
directly  related   to   the  Job   (Knowles ,    1984;    Kruger   &  May. 
1986;   Zemke  &  Gunkler,  1985), 

6.  Use  goal  setting   CWexley  &  Baldwin.    1986):  and 
contractP    (Knowles .    1984a)   that   clearly  outline  new 
behaviors    once   the  trainee   returns    to  work. 

7.  Use  coaching   -  a  supervisor   or  master   teacher  along 
with  the   newly  trained  teacher   should   state  expectations, 
set   goals   for   using   new  skills-   The  coach  should  give 
feedback  on  progress   toward  using  new   skills*    encourage  and 
praise,   and  demonstrate  new  teaching  behaviors  when 
nesossary  (Zemke   &  Gunkler.    1985;   Joyce  &  Showers,  1983). 

8-      Use  the  Relapse   Prevention  Model  CMarx.    1982)  or 
the  Forecasting  the   problem  of   transfer   throughout  the 
training   process    strategy  CJoyce   &  Showers.    1983)-  Trainees 
are   encouraged  to  be  aware   of    the  relapse  process   Itself  by 
having   them  identify  situations   that  are   likely  to  deter 
their   attempts   to  use   their   new   skills.      They  are  then 
taught   a  variety  of   coping   skills   that  will  help  them 
continue   to  uc e  the   training,    as   well   as   prevent    them  from 
not  us  ing  the    trains  ng  . 

9,      Staff   development   activltes   should  take   place  at 
the   building  level   so   that   teachers   can  work  In  small  groups 
where   sharing   of    ideas   and   collegial   relationships  can 
develop  CNickolal -Mays   &  Davis. 1986). 
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Broad  Ci982),    Garniston  Ci987).   Goorgenson  Ci982),  and 
McEvoy  C1987)   recognized  the  Importance   of  supervisory 
support   In  affecting  transfer   of   training.      McEvoy  C1987) 
stated : 

Principals   seemed  to  convey  support   for  their 
teachers   in  general  attitude  as   well  as  In 
informal  conversation^      Teachers •    In  turn* 
reported  a  willingness   to  experiment  with  new 
or   Innovative   techniques   because  they  felt  their 
principals   were   supportive  and  would  not  penalize 
them  for    experiments   that  failed.      Cp*  76} 

Principals   and  local  education  agency  coordinators   may  not 
understand   all  of  the   learning  objectives   for  special 
education  students,    however   their  willingness   to  learn  and 
support   their    teacher's    efforts   to  implement   new  training 
into  the  classroom  program  is   a   tremendous  start. 

Finally,    Howey  and  Vaughan  C1983)  and  Robinson  and 
Robinson  (1985)   discussed  how  organizational   variables  such 
as   money  for  materials   ar-»a   equipment  ,    and  the  development  of 
school  policies    to   support    new  instructional  programs, 
affect   transfer   of   training.      These  variables   are  often 
difficult  to  manage,    and  help  from  parents ♦    school  board 
members,    and  community  leaders   is  needed. 

Berger   Cl985a)   summarized  all   of   the  major  factors 
which  affect  transfer   into  an  "Impact"  formula: 

CL   X  LE)   X  CB   X  O)   -  IMPACT 

Each  fa.  tor   is   briefly  summarized  below. 

L       Lear ner 

-  knowledge ,    skills ,    cognitl on 

-  attitudes ,  values 

-  motivation 

-  reaction  to  the  training 

-  per c apt  1  on  of  us  ef  ulnes  s   of   t  r  aim  ng 

LE   -   Lear  ninq  Environment 

-  phy s leal   o nvl r  o nme nt 

-  adult   learning  strategics 

-  design,    devolopmant ,    content ,    materials , 
activities   of  training 
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-  evaluation  plan  for   enhancing   transfer , 
f  ollow-up 

-  objectives  aligned  with  organizational  and 
people  needs 

B   -  Boss 

*  his/her  needs   on  the  ^ oh  for  organization 

-  supportive  iranirdlate  supervisor  .    willing  to 
allow   trainee   to  use  new  knowledge   and  skills 

-  reinforce «    encourage,    and  reward  training 

O  -  Orcranlzati on 

-  preparedness   of   systern  to  Implement  training 

-  rules,    culture,    attitudes,  resources 

-  money 

-  supportive  staff 

The  next   section  will  discuss    some   of   the   results    from  a 
transfer   of   training  survey  of   44  TMH  and  SPH  teachers 
across   rural  Kentucky.      The  discussion  will   begin  with  a 
brief  description  of   Project   SPLASH  Ca   statewide  inservlce 
for   TMH  and   SPH  teachers    in  Kentucky)   and  conclude  with  a 
list   of  reonunended  training   strategies ,    to   enhance  transfer 
m  rural  schools . 

Perceptions    of  TMH  and  SPH  Teachers   in  Rural  Kentucky 
Regarding  Factors  Which  Affected  Transfer  In  Project  SPLASH 

Project   SPLASH   (Strategies  for   Pr ogr ajmaing 
Longitudinally  for  All  Severely  Handicapped)  is   a  10-day 
statewide  inservice   training  for   TMH  and   SPH  teachers  in 
Kentucky,    designed  to   assist  with  Implenient ing  a  more 
functional  community-based  program  of   studies    for  students 
with  moderate   and  severe  handicaps.      SPLASH  consists  of 
three  modules    CAttltudes   and  Behavior  Management; 
Coromunication  Development;    Curriculum  Considerations). 
The   SPLASH  training  curriculum  components  are: 

1.  strategies   for  developing  a  functional 
age-appr opr iat e  cur r lculum« 

2.  assessing  critical   skills    in  natural  settings, 

3 .  designing  behavioral   obj  ectlves  , 

4.  data  collection. 

5.  principles    of   non-aversive   behavior   m^nagemant . 

6.  successful   learning  and   teaching  s  t  r  at  egl  , 
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7.  devalopniant   o£  communication  skills    In  natural 
sattlnga • 

8.  presenting  Individualized  instruction  within 
groups  « 

9.  conducting  ecological  Inventories . 

10.  designing  instructional  programs   in  community 
settings 

11.  resolving  administrative  Issues  related  to 
coremunlty-bas  ed  Instruction,  and 

12.  parent   Involvement  and  life-planning  concerns. 

Sixty-eight  teachers   who  had  participated  In  the  SPLASH 
training  were  surveyed  and  asked  to  list  £lva  factors  which 
provided  the  most  assistance  in  helping  them  Implement 
SPLASH  Ctransfer   of  training).      Forty-four  teachers 
responded  to  the  question.      However ,    not  all   of   the  teachers 
listed  5  factors.      The  teachers    listed  27  different  factors 
which  provided  them  the  most   assistance   In  terms  of 
implementing  SPLASH.      The  findings   are  presented  In  Table  1. 
When  the  27  factors   were  ranked   according  to   the  number  of 
teachers   mentioning  the   factor,    the  following  nine  received 
the  highest   number   of  responses- 


Insert  Table   1  about  here 


1  -   "hands    on"    practice  (17) 

2  -  local  catalogue/not ebook  Cl3 ) 

teacher's  exper,i.ence  ,  Interests,  or  education  Cl3) 
sharing  and  mentioning  with  other   teachers  Cl3) 

3  money  CiO) 
coordinator    C  10) 
a  trainer  (10) 

4  -  principal  (9) 

5  -  small  group   simulations   and  feedback  (8) 

Many  of    the  f ac t or  s   mentioned  above  were  previously 
described  In  the  management   and   education  literature  as 
affecting  transfer . 
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Rqcoinmendad  Training  Strfltteqles  for   Enhancing  Transfer  In 
Rural  Areaa 

On  tho  basis   of  the  results   from  this   study,    review  of 
the  management   and  education  literature  and  consultation 
with  SPLASH  trainers  and  trainees •   ten  transfer   of  training 
strategies  are  proposed  for   consideration  when  designing  and 
delivering  Inservlce  training,    especially  those  conducted  In 
rural  schools : 

1.  A  component  for     hands   on**    practice  with  the  type 
of   students    In  the  teacher's  class* 

2.  Provide  plenty  of  wrltteri  ro^iterlals   related  to  the 
topic,    including  sample  lesson  plans   that   have  been 
developed  by  participants   In  the   training  Clocal 
catalogues  ^ . 

3.  Offer   the  Inservlce  to  teachers   who  are  Interested 
and  motivated  to  participate  In  the  training, 

4.  Provide   opportunities   for   teachers    to  share  Ideas 
and  mentor   one  another.      This   allows   them  to  b'sgin  talking 
about   transfer   before  they  leave   the  training.  Mentoring 
opportunities    Ccompleting  assignments    in  small  supportive 
groups^   often  provide   the  foundation  for   continued  support 
that   teachers    need,    to  continucf  transferlng   the   new  skills 
weeks   and  months   after   the  training.      Use  a  newsletter  to 
encourage  the   sharing  o£   ideas,   after   the  training. 

5  <,      Teachers   need  money  implement   the  t;:ainlng. 

Therefore,    a  budget    should  be  cormttltted  to   th^/i  before  they 
attend  the  inservlce.      This  way,    they  can  plan  theiji.  new 
instructional   program  during  the   training,    basc-^C  upon  the 
budget . 

6.  Coordinators   and  principals   should  have  a  preview 
of  the  training.      This   will   help   theni  understand  their  role 
in  supporting   their   teacher's   effort   to  implement  the 
training  . 

7.  Multiple  training  strategies    should  too  used  such  -^s 
small  group   simulations ,    role  plays  »   and   lect  irettes  < 

8.  Transfer  Action  Flan  Cl^elfipse  Preveiic.on  Model)  - 
Teachers    should  return  to  their  classroom  with  a.  iran&€@r 
action  plan.      Barriers    to  transfer    should  be  discussed 
before   the  teacher   returns   to   the  classroom. 

9.  Principles    of   andragogy   shoulr    be   Incorporated  in 
the  design  of   the  training* 

10 ,      Teacher s   s hould  be   enc our aged  t o  e value t e   t ha 
effectiveness    o£   inservlce  training   in  terms   o£   what  helped 
them  transfer   the  skills   once  they  returned  to  the  job. 
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Although  the  transfer   o£  training   strategies  presented 
above  are  proposed  for   inservlce  trainings   in  rural  schools , 
they  are  also  effective  In  urban  settings . 

Conclusions  and  Summary 

The  primary  reason  for  studying  transfer  is  to  help 
teachers  use  their  new  skills   and  knowlege  In  the  classroom, 
to   educate  handicapped  students «   Transfer,    la  a  challenge  to 
achieve   In  all    trainings,    but  can  be   particularly  difficult 
m  rural  settings .      Schools   are   often  located  in  axeas  where 
there  are  few  other   education  agencies    or   trained  teachers 
that  might   help  with  implementing  new  training.  When 
confronted  with     barriers   such  as   lack  of   support ,  money 
resources .    or   even  uncertainty  about    some   of    the  material 
covered   in  the  training.    It  may  be  difficult  to 
follow-through  with  new  skills   and  knowledge. 

Using  principles   of  adult   learning  theory  in  the  design 
and  delivery  of   inservlce   training  enhances   transfer.  "Hands 
on"   practice  with  actual  students   provides   a   real  learning 
situation.      If   sharing  of   ideas   and  peer -ment or Ing  are 
encouraged  during  the  training  the  llkllhood   that  these 
relatlonshps   will  continue  after   the   training  Is  greater. 
Thus,    offei^-lng  a  tremendous   source   of   support  for  transfer. 
Offering  the   training  to  teachers   who  are   Interested  in  the 
content   of   the  training  is   important   to  consider.  And, 
finally,   principal  and  coordinator   support   enhance  transfer, 
by  providing  the  leadership  that   teachers    need   to   try  new 
teaching  approaches . 
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Rank  and  Freguancy  for   each  factor  reported  aa  Providing 
Asalstance  In  Implementing  Splash. 
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This  paper  seeks  to  share  with  American  colleagues  some  initial 
experiences  of  the  interpretation  of  the  1981  Education  Act  in  a 
rural  Welsh  Local  Education  Authority, 

ThQ^firltjsh  Educational ^Sirgt eg 

It  might  perhaps  be  helpful  to  give  a  very  brief  overview  of 
mainstream  education  in  Britain  for  colleagues  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this. 

Schools  are  divided  between  the  State  and  Independent  sectors. 
Independent  sector  schools  are  fee  paying  and  are  attended  by 
about  6%  of  the  school  population.   Their  general  influence  tends 
to  be  stronger  than  this  minority  attendance  would  indicate 
however. From  the  special  education  point  of  view  our  interest  in 
them  will  be  negligible  except  to  note  that  if  we  are  considering 
the  context  of  special  education  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
that  our  more  right  wing  governments,  such  as  the  one  which  we 
have  had  for  the  past  ten  years,  tend  to  look  to  the  model  of 
academic  excellence  espoused  by  many  of  these  schools  for  their 
exemplars  of  good  practice. 

The  State  school  system  attended  by  the  majority  of  children  is 
divided  between  primary  and  secondary  sectors.   The  primary 
sector  {ages  4/5y  to  lly)  has  traditionally  been  the  most 
progressive  area  of  our  educational  system  with  child-centred 
methc^s,  A  visitor  to  a  typical  school  would  see  the  children 
engaged  in  relatively  formal  work  in  maths,   and  literacy  skills  in 
the  mornings  with  the  afternoons  being  given  over  to  more  active 
cross-curricular  and  project  based  activities.   Critics  maintain 
that  this  is  too  often  disorganised  and  that  standards  in  the 
"basics  '  suffer  as  a  consequence. 


FroB  the  end  of  the  last  War  antf.l  the  mid-sixties,  secondary- 
education  was  divided  between  graiomar  and  secondary  modern 
schools.   Admission  to  grammar  schools  was  by  a  ccmpetitive 
examination  taken  by  pupils  at  IJ.y  with  approximately  30%  of 
children  beintf  selected.  Over  the  last  two  decades  however  the 
114-  examination  has  all  but  dissappeared  eind  most  secondary 
education  now  occurs  in  comprehensive  schools  which  cater  for 
all  children  between  11  and  18  years.  Many  children  leave  school 
at  16.  Perhaps  the  main  issue  for  col  leases  in  comprehensive 
schools  has  been  to  move  away  from  vfhat  was  in  effect  a 
watered-down  grammar  school  academic  curriculum  towards  more 
differentiated  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  Perhaps 
not  surprisingly  the  most  frequent  criticism  levelled  at  them  has 
been  that  they  aim  too  much  for  the  middle  ground  and  fail  to 
meet  the  ne^s  of  the  most  and  the  least  able.  Our  present 
Qoverment  has  been  especially  critical  of  the  failure  of 
comprehensive  schools  to  produce  sufficiently  qualifi^  young 
people  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry. 

Administration  of  the  State  System 

At  present  State  education  is  administered  by  some  50  Local 
Education  Authorities  <LEA's),  roughly  the  "Equivalent  of  U.S. 
School  Distrirtii,  whose  boundaries  generally  co-incide  with  the 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales.  These  range  in  size  from  those 
with  child  populations  of  150,000  or  more  down  to  very  small 
LEA's  such  as  Powys  in  mid-Wales  with  barely  20,000  children. 
For  the  time  being  these  LEA's  control  most  expenditure  on 
edacau.ion  and  much  of  the  administration  of  such  important 
functions  as  hire  of  personnel.  Goverment  power  is  exercised  by 
the  allocation  of  general  and  specific  finances  and  by  Her 
Majesty' s  Inspectors  of  Schools  whose  reports  on  individual 
schools  and  general  educational  issues  carry  considerable  weight. 
Each  school  does  have  a  managerial  body  of  local  people  but 
until  recently  they  have  exercised  only  minimal  power. 

All  this  will  soon  change  quite  radically  however  and  I  will 
consider  these  changes  in  more  detail  later. 

The  Place  of  Special _Educat ion 

Special  education  within  the  system  noted  above  has  occupied  an 
essentially  marginal  position.   By  and  large  special  education  was 
seen  as  a  process  occuring  off -site  of  mainstream  campuses.  This 
was  frequently  reinforced  by  the  siting  of  special  schools.    In  my 
own  area,  for  example,  our  most  recent  special  school  building, 
an  iaaginatively  designed  school  for  children  with  severe  learning 
difficulties  has  nontheless  been  sited  on  the  very  edge  of  town 
between  an  electricity  sub-station  and  an  abandoned  canal. 
Isolated  country  houses  have  frequently  been  converted  for 
special  schooling.   Even  where  special  education  has  taken  place 


wi'thin  a  Biainstreain  school,   it  is  frequently  to  be  found,  with 
some  difficulty,   in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  school.  The 
special  class  as  cupboard  under  the  stage  or  partitioned  corridor 
end  has  been  a  familiar  sight. 

This  low  and  marginal  status  has  extended  to  those  of  us 
involved  in  special  education.   "Backward  class:  backward  teacher" 
has  be^  th^  jibe  offered  only  partially  in  jest. 

To  set  against  this  however  has  been  a  proving  professionalism 
and  confidence  aaongst  special  educators  ( inspired  in  part  by  the 
%rork  and  energy  of  our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.A.)  As  a  growing 
range  of  developments  in  teaching  techniques  has  been  aquired  it 
has  been  possible  for  special  educators  to  take  on  the  role  of 
"expert".  To  some  extent  this  has  had  disadvantages.  Mainstream 
teachers  have  perceive  this  growing  expertise  as  an  indication  of 
their  ovm  comparative  lack  of  skdll  in  supporting  children  with 
disabilities  hence  reinforcing  once  again  the  view  of  special 
Vacation  as  a  marginal  issue,  albeit  occupying  somv^at  higher 
status  than  previously. 

Such  then  was  the  background  to  the  passing  of  the  legislation 
a  description  of  which  comprises  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper. 


The  Warnock  Report  and  the  1981  Education  Act 

In  the  mid  seventies  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Education,  then 
Margaret  Thatcher,   established  a  Royal  Commission  on  Special 
Education  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mary  Warnock.   The  Report 
of  this  Commission,  published  in  1978,  supplied  the  basis  for  the 
Act  which  followed  it  in  1981.  Needless  to  say,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Warnock  Committee  were  the  subject  ol 
some  considerable  political  negotiation  prior  to  their  translation 
into  the  Act.   To  save  being  unduly  repetitious  this  paper  will 
concentrate  on  the  provisions  of  the  Act  noting  the  influence  of 
the  Warnock  Committee  recommendations  as  appropriate.  American 
colleagues  will  note  the  timing  of  these  events  which  paralleled 
but  slightly  followed  the  passing  of  U.S.   Public  Law  94-142. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Act  were  as  follows: 

1 •  Definition  pf  , Special  Education 

The  Act  defines  special  education  by  reference  to  the  special 
needs  of  individual  children.   Special  education  is  said  to  be 
required  if  the  child  has  a  learning  difficulty.   A  learning 
difficulty  is  defined  as  a  difficulty  with  learning  which  is 
significantly  greater  than  that  of the  majority  of  children  of  that 
age.  Causal  factors  are  not  included  in  the  definition  except  to 
exclude  a  learning  difficulty  due  solely  to  a  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  home  and  the  the  language  of  instruction. 
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The  conoepl:  of  "special  edttca-bional  need"  was  one  of  the  basic 
Warnock  propositions.  Hitherto  assessment  of  disabled  pupils  was 
essentially  aimed  at  their  categorisation  into  diagnostic  groups 
such  as,  "physically  handicappai  " ,    "educationally  sub-normal  (mild 
or  severe)  "  or  "'maladjusted  '.  The  Act  specifically  mandated  that 
the  assessment  of  a  child  was  to  be  based  upon  an  assessment  of 
educational  needs  arising  from  a  disability  rather  than  on 
ascertainment  of  the  disability  itself. 

This  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  PL  94-142  provisions. 

In  fact  the  Warnock  recommendations  broaden^sd  definitions  still 
further  in  that  it  was  estimated  that  up  tr  ^^0%  of  children  would 
have  a    special  need"  at  some  time  withir        ir  school  career. 
The  effect  of  this  new  definition  in  terms  .     needs  rather  than 
categories  has  been  quite  salutary.  As  Self e( 1985)  notes,  vdaile  a 

"maladjusted"  boy  might  be  directed  to  a  school  for  "'maldjusted" 
pupils,   "can  we  convincirigly  state  that  a  bey  with  behavioural 
difficulties  Qg^§  a  single  sex  residential  setting  with  fifty 
other  boys  with  similar  problems " 

Exact  interpretation  of  this  definition  has  not  been  attempted  by 
central  Goverment  and  each  L£A  has  had  make  its  own  decisions 
as  to  what  should  or  should  not  count  as  special  educational 
need.   Interpretations  have  varied  quite  widely. 

2 .  The  Duty  to  Identify_and  Assess 

The  Act  imposes  on  LEA's  the  duty  to  identify  and  assess  the 
special  needs  of  children,  where  necessary  from  two  years  of  age 
(or  younger  if  requested  by  parents).  Managers  of  schools  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ensuring  that  their  schools  have 
adequate  procedures  to  serve  this  function,   and  school  medical 
officers  (the  comraunity  section  of  our  N.H.S.)  have  the  duty  of 
notifying  LEA's  of  pupils  likely  to  have  a  special  need. 

The  major  shift  here  has  been  in  the  move  away  from  legislation 

which  gave  permission  for  such  activities  to  take  place,   to  a 
mandatory  activity. 

3.  The  Assessment  Process;  The  Statement 

As  with  American  legislation,   the  Act  lays  down  vary  precise 
procedures  for  the  assessment  process.   The  initial  stage  is  the 
gaining  of  parental  permission  for  an  assessment  together  with 
the  preparation  by  parents  of  a  report  outlining  their  own  views 
of  their  child's  needs.  This  report  is  then  sent  to  all 
prof e3sionals  concerned  with  the  child,  who  also  submit  written 
evidence.   As  a  minimum  these  professional  report&  must  include  a 
medical  report  and  reports  by  the  educational  psychologist  and 
the  child's  teachers. 
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These  views  are  suminarised  on  a  document  termed  the  "draft ' 
States^i:  which  is  sent  to  the  parents  together  with  copies  of 
all  professional  reports.  The  parents  are  able  to  negotiate  further 
over  the  contents  of  ^he  Statement  but  once  agreed  the  draft 
becomes  the  actual  Statement  for  the  child  subject  to  annual 
review. 

An  important  provision  of  the  Act  explicitly  states  that  the 
assessment  of  the  child  and  recommendations  that  follow  are  to 
be  made  independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  provision 
likely  to  be  available. 

The  Statement  is  analogous  to  the  lEP  although  in  many  cases 
American  colleagues  would  find  the  usual  Statement  to  be  very 
much  less  detailed  than  the  I£P. 

The  Statement  is  subject  to  appeal  by  parents  to  an  LEA  panel 
and  ultimately  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Education. 

This  appeal  system  has  as  yet  been  used  only  very  infroquently 
and  the  U.K.  educational  system  is  generally  very  much  less 
subj«3ct  to  litigation  than  would  bs  the  case  in  thm  U.     A.  ( Stabart 
and  Daly,  1985)  To  date  the  only  major  clarif ia-bion  of  the  Act 
made  through  legal  process  has  been  a  judgement  which  has 
indicated  that  the  inclusion  of  non-educational  provision,  speech 
therapy  support  in  the  case  in  question,   on  a  child's  Statement  is 
valid. 

American  colleagues  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
time  limitataions  set  down  in  the  Act  relate  predominantly  to  the 
periods  of  time  in  which  parents  may  raise  objections  at  various 
stages  in  the  process.  There  are  no  time  limits  set  for  the 
preparation  of  professional  reports  nor  for  the  prcxiuction  of  the 
full  Statement.   This  has  created  opportunities  for  bureaucratic 
delay  with  parents  sometimes  waiting  many  months  for  their 
child's  Statement. 

4 .  §EefiiM_E^MeatiQQ§i_Ps:QyisiQQi_ integ^atisn 

The  Act  directs  that  the  LEA  will  make  available  to  the  child 
whatever  special  educational  support  has  been  agreed  on  the 
Statement.   This  in  itself  is  a  far  clearer  raandation  of  special 
provision  than  obtained  through  previous  legislation. 

The  major  shift  however,  one  which  parallels  the  U.S.  emphasis 
on  "least  re'strictive  environment",   is  the  requirement  of  the  Act 
that  such  provision  be  made  on  an  integrated  basis  subject  to 
three  conditions; 

a.  that  such  provision  is  compatible  with  meeting  the  child's 
special  needs. 
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b.  that  DO  unreasonable  expense  is  involved, 

c.  that  such  provision  does  not  disrupt  the  education  of  other 
pupils. 

It  will  cause  no  surprise  that  it  is  this  requirement  to  integrate 
that  has  provoked  most  anticipation,  concern  and  dissention. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  Harnock  Committee  had  set  down  its 
own  version  of  a  least  restkictive  environment  with  its  definition 
of  "locational"  (special  education  on  the  same  site  as  mainst^ream 
but  with  only  limited  interaction  of  pupils),   "social"  (as  for 
locational  but  more  extensive  and  deliberate  opportunities  for 
social  mixing)  and  "functional"  (special  education  occuring 
temporally  and  spatially  within  a  mainstream  setting)  forms  of 
integration. 

Other  than  the  provision  concerning  the  expense  of  int^ration 
noted  above,  the  Act  makes  no  mention  of  resources.  As  yet,  the 
U.K.  has  no  funding  based  on  Average  Daily  Attendance  as  in  the 
States  and  hence  no  parallel  with  additional  ADA  funding  for 
disabled  pupils.   Indeed  the  preamble  to  the  Parliamentary  Bill 
which  preceed^  the  Act  specifically  states  that  no  significant 
aulditional  expenditure  was  envisaged  as  a  result  of  proposals 
made  by  the  Bill.   Apart  from  some  lirait«i  funding  for  in-service 
training,  no  additional  Goverment  spending  lias  been  allocated  in 
relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

Views  on  the  issue  of  resources  have  varied  considerably. 
Teaching  unions  have  argued  strongly  for  integration,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  additional  funding.  Others  have 
argued  that  a  concentration  on  lack  of  resources  has  distracted 
attention  from  the  main  issues  raised  by  the  Act.    (N.U.T.,  1985) 


While  the  respective  legislation  of  the  U.S.A.   eund  the  U.K.  are 
similar  in  their  intent  to  provide  a  more  clearly  structured  basis 
for  the  education  of  disabled  pupils  and  share  moves  towards 
mainstreaming/ integration  and  greater  involvement  of  parents, 
they  differ  in  some  important  respects.   -These  include  their 
approaches  to  funding,   the  move  away  from  categorisation  of 
U.K.   pupils,   and  the  more  important  role  of  the  judicial  process 
in  the  American  appeals  procedure. 

Some  experiences  in  the  implication  of  this  legislation  in  a  rural 
LEA  will  now  be  outlined. 
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Powers  is  a  I9elsh  LEA  and  county  some  40  miles  wide  and  100 
miles  long  lying  along  much  of  the  Helsh/English  border.  English 
is  the  majority  language  with  Helsh  being  the  home  language  of 
about  5X  of  our  children.  The  county  is  predominantly  given  over 
to  hill  farming  and  forestry.  Sheep  outnumber  people  by  a  factor 
of  10  to  1.  There  are  a  number  of  small  towns  but  none  have  a 
population  greater  than  7,000. 

There  are  13  high  schools  with  from  450  to  1000  pupils  and 
approximately  125  primary  schools  with  numbers  ranging  from  20 
to  larger  units  of  200+  pupils. 

Special  education  in  the  traditional  sense  takes  place  in  two 
schools  for  children  with  severe  learning  difficulties,  and  two 
residential  schools  for  children  with  mcxierate  learning 
difficulties  in  association  with  familial/social  problems.  In 
addition  there  are  several  formal  units  for  children  with  learning 
difficulties  in  mainstream  primary  schools  and  each  high  school 
has  a  remedial  department  staffed  by  1  or  2  full-time  teachers. 


Four  educational  psychologists  operate  on  an  area  basis  and  each 
is  responsible  for  a  team  of  5/6  peripatetic  remedial  teachers  who 
work  in  primary  schools.  A  team  of  peripatetic  specialists  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  work  in  units  and  the  whole  system 
generally.  There  is  no  specialist  provision  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Pupils  with  major  physical  disabilities,   and  bright 
children  with  emotional  difficulties  have  been  placed  in 
residential  schools  outside  of  the  County  although  numbers 
involved  are  small. 

The  administrative  arrangements  for  special  education  in  Powys 
are  made,   in  effect,  by  a  small  team  comprising  the  four 
psychologists  and  an  assistant  director  of  education. 

The  factors  which  this  group  had  to  consider  included; 

a.  a  widely  dispersed  population 

b.  limited  finacial  resources,   first  because  Powys  is  a  minor 
LEA  and  secondly  because  the  of  prolonged  cuts  in  real 
expenditure  imposed  by  central  goverment.   This  could  be 
off -set,  to  some  extent,   by  the  contractual  nature  of  the 
Statement  which  gave  some  scope  for  the  LEA  to  provide 
additional  resources  to  individual  children 

c.  a  stable  and  able  teaching  force  albeit  with  only  limited 
general  expertise  in  special  education 

d.  "pools"  of  special  expertise   '  locked-up '  in  our  special 


e.  a  strong  sense  of  cjmmunity  with  schools  generally  being 
unwilling  to  see  their  pupils  consigned  to  an  institutional 
special  educational  setting 

f,  strongly  polarised  local  views  as  to  the  merits  of 


schools 


integration. 
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g.   li't'tle  clear  resoarch  evidence  as  to  -the  efficacy  of  different 
modes  of  special  educ^^tion  del  i  very  (Topping,  1983 ) 

With  these  factors  in  mind  an  enrly  decision  was  made  to  use  a 
"bottom-up"  mcKiel  of  change;  to  let  structural  changes  evolve 
rather  than  be  imposed  from  above.  This  model  carries  with  it  a 
certain  degree  of  re-assurance  in  terms  of  maintainance  of  the 
status  quo  but  presents  aangers  of  the  effects  of  inertia 
particularly  in  a  rural  area  with  strong  local  traditions. 

Essentially  this  model  has  lead  to  the  development  of  a  three- 
pronged  strategy  for  the  development  of  special  education  within 
the  County. 

a.  Xozaficyiflfi-trainiPg .  An  initial  in-service  programme  was 
established  on  a  county  basis  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
all  staff  relating  to  special  needs  pupils  and  the  effects  of 
the  1981  Act.  Subsequent  in-service  has  been  carefully 
targeted  to  consolidate  the  pools  of  expertise  available  to 
the  LEA.  In  this  way  it  was  hop«i  to  make  maximum  use  of 
limited  training  funds.  Thus  in  1987  the  main  thrust  has 
been  the  training  of  a  cohort  of  remi^ial  teachers  in 
techniques  to  support  pupils  with  a  specifio  learning 
disability.  Mditionally  in-service  tr:iining  has  been  given  to 
teachers  receiving  a  pupil  with  a  particular  disabilty  into 
their  class  for  the  first  time. 

b.  g^Qg^gssivg_intgg^frt?,Q^,gi_B^pil,s  Th^  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Act  have  been  carefully  applied  to  each  pupil  newly  assessed 
under  its  procedures.  Every  effort  h-is  been  made  to  meet 
needs  identified  within  a  mainstream  setting.   This  approach 
utilised  the  financial  pragmatics  of  a  situation  where  minor 
sums  of  money  could  be  made  available  to  support  individual 
pupils  but  cash  was  not  available  for  large  scale  LEA  based 
initiatives.  More  importantly  it  was  hoped  that  this  approach 
would  enable  mainstream  staff  to  aquire  a  positive 
experience  (cf.   Hell ier, 1988 )  of  integration  through  being 
actively  involved  in  the  process.    It  was  felt  that  mainstream 
staff  with  such  "positive  experiences"  would  be  far  better 
proponents  of  integration  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers  than 
advisory  or  administrative  colleagues. 

Intetfradion  of  provision  The  Warnock  report  emphasised 
that  integration  was  a  concept  that  could  be  applied  to 
forms  of  special  educational  provision  as  well  as  to 
individual  children.   The  Powys  LEA  thus  entered  into  a 
process  of  discussion  with  special  educators  to  consider 
how  special  schools,   special  units  and  remedial  staff  might 
develop  ways  of  working  which  would  bring  them  closei: 
to  mainstream  colleagues. 
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It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  be  categoric  about  outcomes 
at  this  sta^e  of  the  experience.   The  following  comments  are  thus 
impressionistic  only. 

In  the  case  of  individual  children  there  have  undoubtedly  been 
examples  of  apparently  successful  integration  of  pupils  who  might 
otherwise  have  attended  a  special  school.   The  writer  has  recently 
been  involved  with  a  very  disabled  spastic  child  who  has  entered 
his  local  primary  school.   This  has  bean  achieve  by  providing 
full-time  ancilliary  classroom  support,  physical  aids,   a  computer 
system,  physiotherapy  support  in  school  and  in-service  training 
for  all  teachers  in  the  school.  This  is  providing  a  very  positive 
experience  for  all  concerned,    including  the  LEA  auditor  since 
even  intensive  support  such  as  this  is  cheaper  than  special  school 
placement. 

Some  success  has  also  been  achieve  in  the  support  of  low  to 
very  low  ability  children  within  mainstresim  primary  classrooms. 
The  school-based  special  units  have  all  switched  their  role  from  a 
sanctuary  idodel  for  a  small  group  of  children  in  full-time 
attendance,  to  a  supportive  function  for  a  larger  group  of 
children  who  are  based  in  mainstream  classes,  f^ere  appropriate 
for  low  or  behavioural ly  difficult  children  the  LEA  has  provided 
up  to  half-time  non-teaching  assisteuice. 

Success  of  this  sort  has  been  facilitated  by  the  integrated  day 
and  project  based  methods  of  the  primary  school.   Aronson  and 
Bridgeman  (1979)  refer  to  the  "jig-saw"  classroom  with  each  pupil 
contributing  to  a  class  project  at  his  or  her  own  level.   This  fits 
well  with  the  philosophy  of  many  primary  educators. 

Factors  which  increase  the  likelyhood  of  success  include  the 
social  skills  of  the  child,   and  the  availability  to  the  mainstream 
class  teacher  of  an  "expert"  special  educator  to  confirm  the 
validity  of  the  programmes  being  offered.  Given  this  support, 
mainstream  teachers  have  appeared  to  value  the  opportunity  to 
enhance  their  own  skills  through  having  a  disabled  pupil  in  their 
class.  Some  have  also  spontaneously  commented  on  the  fact  that 
mainstream  pupils  have  benefitted  from  the  experience  of  having 
a  disabled  child  in  their  class,   modelling  the  care  in  contact  with 
the  pupil  shown  by  the  teacher  and,    in  some  cases,   appearing  to 
generalise  this  connern  to  their  contact  with  their  more  able 
peers . 

That  parent£5  value  the  opportunity  to  have  their  child  in  a 
neighbourhood  school  is  undoubted.   A  recent  small  scale  survey 
of  parents  in  the  writer's  area  revealed  that  the  achievement  of 
at  least  local  integration  for  their  children  was  a  prime  objective 
for  all  of  them.   As  one  parent  of  a  Down's  syndrome  boy  put  it, 
"I  just  didn't  want  him  to  be  that  littJe  boy  with  a  funny  face 
whom  the  other  childen  saw  going  off  to  special  school  in  the 
mini-bus  every  morning.  *  Most  parents  in  this  ri  ral  community 
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fell;  -that  they  th«i^el\res  were  cut-off  froa  much  of  the  village 
social  life  of  their  peers  if  their  children  did  not:  attend  the 
local  school,  often  the  centre  of  much  social  life.   These  aspects 
appeared  to  weigh  more  heavily  than  educators'  advice  about  an 
adequate  curriculum  for  their  child. 

The  issue  of  an  adequate  curriculum  is  however  of  major 
concern.  Even  %^ere  low  ability  pupils  are  successfully 
integrated  socially  there  are  doubts  about  the  delivery  of  basic 
skill  training  to  them.  Concerns  about  the  lack  of  structure  in 
some  priiaary  schools  were  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
Mager  <1972)  would  find  plenty  of  "fuzzies"  in  our  primary 
classrooms.  Behavioural,  objectives-based  methods  have  had  only 
minimal  impact  in  U.K.  classrooms.   (This  "fuzziness"  would  also 
extend  to  many  of  the  Statements  written  and  remains  ain 
obstacle  to  true  accountability. ) 

In  Powys,  it  is  the  staff  of  the  special  schools  who  have  acted 
as  chief  guardians  of  this  concern  for  the  quality  of  the 
curriculum  available  for  special  needs  children.  They  have  been 
active  in  developing  outreach  support  schemes  which  have  had 
two  aims.   The  first  has  been  to  provide  social  integration  for 
their  own  pupils:  the  second  to  explore  with  mainstream 
colleagues  ways  of  developing  the  curriculum  to  facilitate 
adaptability  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  pupils. 

Arguably  it  is  the  achievement  of  a  coomion  language  of  the 
curriculum  that  offers  greatest  hope  for  the  future  of  an 
integrated  educational  service. 

Certainly  it  is  the  issue  of  curriculum  adaptability  which  has 
been  especially  responsible  for  the  least  successful  area  of 
development  of  special  needs  provision  within  Powys.   Provision  at 
secondary  level  remains  much  as  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  Special  education  at  this  level  is  seen  as  taking  place  within 
the  remedial  departments  only.   These  usually  comprise  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  up  to  10%  of  pupils,  selected  generally 
because  of  their  failure  on  basic  tests  of  literacy.  Within  these 
departments  children  with  diverse  needs  resulting  from  low 
ability,   specific  learning  disability,   or  nuisance  value  in 
mainstream  classes,   are  given  the  same  undifferentiated  diet 
which  often  consists  heavily  of  basic  literacy  skills  work  and 
only  a  limitesd  range  of  the  much  wider  curriculum  available  to 
their  peers.   In  defence  of  "secondary  colleagues  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  have  been  heavily  involved  in  many  areas  of  change 
including  the  introduction  of  substantial  changes  to  the  public 
examination  system,   so  that  energies  available  have  been  much 
diverted. 


Such  then  has  been  the  essence  of  experience  within  Powys.  The 
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1981  Act  has  certainly  stimulated  much  debate  and  forced 
educators  to  beccHse  more  actively  involved  with  the  community. 
Initial  evidence  certainly  indicates  that  a  more  thoughtful  and 
consider^  approach  to  special  educational  provision  has  resulted. 
With  regard  to  the  requirement  to  integrate  some  index  of 
success  may  be  gained  from  figures  for  the  writer's  own  school 
district  where  less  than  0.5%  pupils  are  currently  placed  in  a 
setting  v^lch  may  be  described  as  segregated  ie.   is  geographically 
separated  from  a  mainstream  school.  This  stands  in  contrast  to  a 
national  figure  of  approximately  1.5%  (Swann,  1986) 


The  ^988  Education  Act 

While  the  1981  Act  has  enabled  special  educators  some  purchase 
upon  a  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  in  the  development  of 
their  services,  the  ground  rules  on  which  they  have  based  much 
of  their  thinking  are  now  less  certain  following  the  introduction 
of  radical  reforms  to  the  British  educational  system.  These 
reforms  establish  a  National  Curriculum  proscribed  by  content  and 
time  allocation  for  subject  areas.   "Benchmarks"  for  achievement 
are  to  be  established  at  various  age  levels  and  national  testing  of 
these  established.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  to  be  published, 
primarily  to  enable  parents  to  make  a  more  rjonsider^  decision 
about  the  school  which  their  child  should  attend.  The 
responsibility  of  school  managers  are  to  be  extended  and  parents 
given  a  stronger  position  on  these  managing  bodies.  Mangement 
of  most  of  the  school's  budget  will  be  transferred  from  the  LEA 
to  these  managing  bodies.  Essentially,  central  goverment  is 
hoping  that  educational  stamdards  will  be  rais«l  by  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  market-place  to  the  schools. 

Limited  mention  has  been  made  of  pupils  with  special  needs  in 
this  legislation  or  the  initial  guidance  from  central  goverment  so 
far  issued.   The  best  that  would  appear  to  be  on  offer  is  the 
possibility  that  children  may  be  exempt  from  parts  of  the 
National  Curriculum,  or  from  the  requirement  to  meet  the 
benchmarks  of  attainment  levels  established.  More  optomistically 
it  has  been  argued  (Davis,    1988)  that  if  the  National  Curriculum 
is  viewed  as  an  "entitlement"  curriculum  for  all  pupils,   this  may 
facilitate  the  curricular  developments  which  it  has  been  suggested 
above  are  a  requirement  of  furthering  the  process  of  integration. 


Conclusions 

Educators  working  in  a  rural  setting  have  the  diminishing 
experience  in  Western  urban  society  of  experiencing  the  provision 
of  a  service  to  the  community  as  a  discrete  readily  identifiable 
geographical  and  social  entity.   Opportunities  exi?3t  for  face-to 
face  contact  with  mosc  or  all  of  the  participants  in  the 
educational  process.   For  the  special  educator  there  is  the  chance 
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to  see  their  pupils  as  members  of  this  community  and  with  a 
value  in  it.   In  the  writer's  setting  for  example,   it  has  been  a 
frequent  experience  to  make  home-visits  to  children  defined  as 
low  ability  pupils  in  their  school  settings  and  to  become  aware  of 
the  refinement  and  efficiency  of  their  contribution  to  lambing  or 
haymaking. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  contrasting  this  perception  with  their 
relative  failure  in  school. 

The  experience  of  implementing  the  1981  Act  has  highlighted 
this  dilemma  further.   It  is  being  learned  to  view  children  as 
presenting  needs  which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  access  the 
curriculum  determined  as  relevant  for  the  majority  of  pupils 
rather  than  as  a  member  of  a  handicap  category.  The  need  is 
determined  by  the  curriculum  as  much  as  by  factors  within  the 
child.  The  experience  of  integrating  individual  children  has 
reminded  us  of  the  contribution  they  are  able  to  make,   albeit  in 
ways  which  are  often  difficult  to  quantify,   and  which  may  easily 
be  dismissed  as  sentimental. 

It  is  this  community  dimension  which  rural  special  educators  are 
uniquely  placed  to  offer  our  more  urban  colleagues. 
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Pymmldal  Curricula  for  Severely  Disabled 
individuals:  An  Overview 
ABSTRACT 


Due  to  severity  and  degree  of  handicapping  condition, 
several y/profoundly  disabled  Individuals  have  unique  needs  and  ability 
that  arc  distinct  fron)  other  disabled  individuals.  Consequently,  a 
curriculum  that  is  applicable  to  disabled  individuals  in  general  is  often 
times  inappropriate  and  non-functional  when  applied  to  severely  disabled 
individuals.  Currently,  Tohatchi  Special  Education  and  Training  Center  in 
the  Navajo  Reservation  is  developing  three  curricula  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  its  severely  disabled  students.  Although  the  curricula  were 
designed  for  three  groups  of  students  with  different  functioning  levels, 
each  curriculum  is  interrelated  and  interdependent  of  each  other 
Conoequently,  goals,  objectives,  and  learning  activities  are  progressive 
and  hierarchical  in  nature.  In  effect,  the  curricula  are  pyramidal  in 
structure  and  content. 

Each  of  the  curricula  represents  three  groups  of  students  with  varying 
age:  and  functional  abilities;  (a)  developmentally-delayed,  (b)  functional 
academics,  and  (c)  vocetional.  The  curriculum  for  the 
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developmentally-delayed  group  Is  currently  on  Us  printing  stage,  while 
the  curricula  for  tho  other  two  groups  are  on  the  developmental  stage. 
The  curricula  have  unique  features  which  Include  the  following: 

a.  The  curriculunf)  was  field-tested  by  the  teaching  staff  during  its 
developnnental  stage.  Hence,  objectives  and  learning  activities  were  based 
upon  the  actual  needs  and  ability  of  the  students. 

b.  Paraprofessionals  and  teaching  staff  were  provided  with  worlcshops 
during  the  curriculum's  developmental  stage.  Consequently,  the  staff 
understood  the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  how  to  field-test  the 
objectives  and  activUie:. 

c.  The  curriculum  reflects  the  cultural  philosophy  of  the  Navajo  people. 
Hence,  some  activities  and  terminologies  in  the  content  are  cultural  in 
nature. 

d.  Field-testing  and  implementation  of  the  curriculum  were  conducted 
through  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  teaching  and  home-based  staff. 
Packets  of  activities,  based  on  the  curriculum  content,  were  developed  by 
the  home-based  teacher  for  dissemination  to  parents. 

e.  The  curriculum  is  open-ended.  Teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and 
others  are  encouraged  to  add  appropriate  objectives  and  activities  as  long 
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as  they  are  guided  by  the  conceptual  framework  cf  the  curriculum. 

f.  The  curriculum  Is  muUI'dlsclpllnary  In  nature.  The  team  of 
developers  are  specialists  from  various  subject  areas:  physical  therapy, 
specch/audlology,  severely  disabled  students,  and  adapted  physical 
education.  The  content  of  the  curriculum  therefore  reflects  a 
multldlsclpllnary  approach  In  terms  of  objectives  and  learning  activities. 

Students  are  expected  to  acquire  a  mastery  level  within  and  across 
the  curricula.  Progression  to  the  next  higher  level  of  the  curriculum  Is 
based  on  the  competencies  mastered  by  the  students.  With  a  pyramidal 
curricula  underlying  the  educational  and  vocational  training  programs  In 
the  center,  the  staff's  roles  and  responsibilities  are  highly  Interrelated 
and  coordinated.  Since  the  communication-based  curriculum  Is  used  In  a 
rural  area  within  the  Navajo  Reservation  where  the  problems  of  population 
sparslty,  poor  economy,  and  high  attrition  rate  of  teaching  staff  are 
experienced,  other  rural  educators  with  the  s^me  problems  may  find  the 
curriculum  to  be  applicable  In  Iheir  own  setting. 
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Integrating  Special  Needs  Children  Into  Regular  Preschcxa  Settings: 
Selecting  Instructicnal  Forsats  to  Isplesient  XEP  Goals 


Ifical  education  a^Bncies  in  all  ocraamitiss  are  esqieriencing  the  iupeict  of 
P.L.  99-457  they  azG  asJoed  to  pi^ovlde  free  and  aifscipdate  educattios^ 
qppcartiandties  to  eligible  3  to  5  year  old  ciiildzen  with.  «pQc1ffi1  educaticnal 
needs.  To  ccnfsly  with  the  desor  legislative  mandate  ftor  pxvisicn  of  these 
senrioes  in  least  restrictive  environnents,  young  children  with  H4finh4n»jg>a  axe 
Anosasingly  being  plaoed  in  regular  pse^iool  ]^axgtam  including  kindexgarten, 
Heaasicart  and  a  variety  of  daycare  ctrrangssients.  Far  the  rural  csmaiity,  this 
approach  not  only  satisfies  legt^atlve  intent  of  placeasnt  in  the  US,  but  is  a 
oQst  effective  psractice  being  utilized  in  laany  sparsely  populated  areas.  There 
are  dear  chaUenges  £aoed  by  te»:hers  serving  childrten  with  Hi^hn<»^oB  in  the 
regular  ta.i?scicQl  enviroraisnt.  On  the  cne  hand  they  are  enoouragsd  to  rely  less 
cn  ths  traditicnal  special  education  pKactioe  of  pull-cut,  isolated  1:1 
instruction  and  to  educate  those  children  within  the  typical  preschool 
instructional  fraiaeyorX  of  snail  gro^,  »:tivity  based  instruction.  At  the  saraa 
tiioe,  teachers  are  expected  to  systematically  target  specific  skill  aoguisiticn 
goals  articulated  in  the  child's  lEP. 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a  model,  integrated 
preschool/daycare  paxagiam  established  en  a  state  college  casfjus  in  uhich  a 
setrii^-type  process  has  bear  developed  fcx  ctetemining  tto  nest  s^fxropiriate 
instructional  foxmats  fbr  carrying  out  e^  lEP  objective  within  an  integrated, 
preschool  setting.  Sali^  features  of  the  integrated,  preschooO/daycare  mtel 
will  be  described  with  esfihasis  on  the  prooBfes  for  laeshing  lEP  goals  into  the 
activity  based  curriculua  of  the  regular  presciioal  program.  TtiB  rationale 
developed  fbr  selecting  the  integrated,  saaaU  group,  activityHsased  setting  as 
diposed  to  traditional,  pull-out  1:1  setting  will  be  discussed.  'rh&  data 
oollecticn  systeas  devised  for  tracking  studsait  progress  an  lEP  dsjectiv?s  will 
be  detailed  for  the  reader. 

Ihe  Teaching  %search  Child  Oevelopnent  Center  was  established  on  the 
oaPIMs  of  ffesteocn  Oregon  State  College  in  Moraouth,  Oregon,  to  serve  children 
previously  served  in  two  separate,  segregated  pragraais:  a  regular, ocBramity  leased 
daycare  facility  ^iftiich  served  55  children  of  the  college's  stuctents  and  an  early 
intervention  presaAool  serving  ei^tsen  children  with  moderate  to  severe, 
handles^.  Children  are  assigned,  primarily  by  chronological  age,  to  cue  of  th& 
Oaiter's  four  classrscns.  App^tsdmatelv  14  children  are  served  in  each  classroom- 
six  with  varying  kinds  of  handicg^ing  ocaiditiofs  and  8  typically  developing 
children. This  assignment  provides  ths  total  or  »%*K>le  program"  plcKjem^.  All 
services  fbr  the  child  with  sppfiial  nrntet  are  provided  within  ti»  cmtext  of  the 
Integrated  program,  retjiiring  ther^ists  to  serve  ti^  child  on  a  oor«iltative 
basis  rather  than  traditicm:.  ••pull  cut  therapy".   The  piugidia  is 
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designed  to  serve  all  ciiildrsi  ages  3-5  ^liio  reside  in  the  geogrs^Mc  catcismtt 
area.  This  aoxe  nacmlized  plaoBoeiit  jpsrx^ioB  elininates  th@  need  to  engage  tha 
ctiild  in  tdaa  limited,  artificial  puU'-out  integration  eaqperienoe.  Die  'H^hole 
pxograra"  planMnBb  for  the  special  nasds  student  avoids  aany  of  the  pcdoless 
associated  witli  partial  plaCTnaent  opticns.  Issues  of  transporting  students, 
overly  long  <&i(ys  £es:  the  {seschoolear,  and  disisxpooetionate  tias  in^^estoGnts  in 
the  child  with  special  needs  by  the  regular  prograa,  are  all  iBiniTai?!firi  «hen  the 
total  pU^sesent  of  tlie  child  is  in  the  ra^ilar,  Gcnoaiity  pcogcas.  In  addition, 
hcaiding  to  the  gnx^  is  enhanced  by  such  a  plaoesmxt.  This  set  of  issues  foaamd 
a  ocBpelling  reason  for  'Saaching  Research  to  consider  the  "whole  prtjgraa" 
^^proacAi  for  the  integration  of  cfaiXdrei  %rim  difirtiilities.  Additional 
considerations  were  dissatisfaction  with  pcevious  eatperienoes  with  more 
traditional  "pull  out"  types  of  minstreaming  or  reverse  minstr&aming. 

The  tiholly  integrated  preschool  raot^  facilitates  the  xse  of  ftmctional  and 
age  appropriate  instruction  fear  the  young  child  with  special  neec^.  The  design 
and  i^slenentation  of  instructional  prograos  is  drivai  fay  a  coBprehensdve,  on- 
going  assesais^t  proces&i  tiiat  examines  the  deoands  of  current  and  future 
^nvironsaeaits.  The  T^dtiing  Research  pnigiaM  sutearibes  to  an  a*»aP8a«nM^*K^  ptoaeMB 
that  is  ssBiarized  in  Flgine  1.  This  appeoxii  links  assessBsnt  to  intervention 
and  prondctes  for  a  systesi  of  data  collection  that  serves  as  an  on-going 
assessaaent  of  the  child's  progieaa  toward  instmctioral  goals. 

ISie  aflfwg8iif»nt/ptograifl  plaming  psxicpm  begins  with  a  survey  of  relevant 
enviroraaaTts  the  special  needs  child  is  expected  to  ftmction  wi^iin.  Although 
thl^  apparoEKii  to  deteaining  relevant  goals  was  initially  popularised  in  adult 
programg  and  was  aost  closely  zeferenced  to  vocaticml  and  independent  living 
skills,  its  application  in  the  early  childhood  arma  is  proving  to  be  loost 
beneficial.  Ihe  iduOly  integrated  setting  especially  facilitates  evaluation  of 
the  child's  sOdlls  and  deficits  nalative  to  the  least  restrictive,  normalized 
enviroraamt  sinoe  he/ehe  is  flBK±ioidng  full  time  in  that  enviromient.  All  of 
tl»  skills  neoe^ary  to  ftaiction  in  this  least  restrictive  emircsmeanit  will  be 
very  easily  determined  by  the  teachesr  responsible  far  assesaaent.  The  hooae  and 
selected  ccosisiity  environDents  are  also  are^  that  would  be  surveyed  in  the 
assessnoit  of  the  child.  Irput  fmn  f ami  1  lea  is  eEpedaUy  relevant  when  one  is 
attempting  to  determine  what  environments  the  child  and  his  family  will  be 
liXely  to  experienoe. 

Oxse  the  coeplete  set  of  preferred  skills  is  determined  fran  the 
envircsiaental  inventories,  the  child  is  af^sessed  against  that  body  of  skill 
descriptors.  In  laany  cases,  the  teacher  is  able  to  observe  the  qpprial  needs 
ciiild  as  he  participates  in  the  Integrated  presciKXJl  and  (fetermine  his  skill 
proficisKdes  and  defidenoes.  Sane  other  skills  will  be  wcare  easily  cteteradned 
thrcuc^  interview  with  key  people  in  the  envinaiBiiait-  parents,  bus  driver, 
plsQflgnwid  a^jervisor,  etc.  Fiially,  ttere  may  be  a  few  skills  that  recpiire 
direct  testing.  If  tl^re  will  not  be  a  reliable  opportunity  to  observe  that 
skill  within  the  naturally  occurring  sche^ae,  the  teacher  will  need  to 
manufacture  the  task  in  a  scmekihat  artificial  fashion.  Iteny  ccBEiercially 
available  assessaent  instruments  l&nA  thsnselves  to  tiiis  type  of  ai^e^oent. 

Once  the  child  has  been  assesse  .  against  the  body  of  necessary  skills,  it 
will  usually  be  necessary  to  prioritize  in  orfer  to  (tetermine  lAiich  will  bs 
selected  frm  the  total  possible  for  inclusicn  on  the  cairrant  lEP.  This 
beocnies  an  easier  task  for  tt^  teacher  when  the  child  is  plsKsed  in  a  vtKsUy 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  CURRICULUM  PLANNING 


1.    Survey  Relevant  Environments 


2.   Assess  Student 

-  observation 

-  interview 

-  direct  testing 


3.    Prioritize  Deficit  Skliis 


4.    Set  iEP  Objectives 


5.    Determine  Programming  Formats 


6.    Develop  indivldualized  Programs 


Figure  1 
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integmtad  setting.  Oonsideraticns  for  priflritlzing  will  incaude.-viiich  skill  (s) 
will  iDOst  incream  the  child's  ability  to  function  effectively  in  his  pres&A 
en<dzcnsent(s) ;  iftiich  sidlls  will  be  moat  fUnctienal  in  future  ensdnsments?  is 
tl»  skill  inpoctant  to  tiie  family?  is  the  skill  measuE^dole,  etc. 

Ihs  lEP  process  is  minfcainsd  in  much  tlie  ssb  way  in  an  inti^grated  s^±in9 
as  it  would  be  in  a  moxe  txaditicsnal  segregated  psxsgram.  The  model  dsvelcped  at 
'teaching  Research  has  s^sdgned  staff  in  such  a  ^  that  eaOi  unit  of  two 
cli^XDoss  each  is  dir«cted  fay  a  special  eAication  trained  teacher  utao  a«g»iaG>a 
prinary  re^pGnsibility  for  dsvelcfsent  and  mgnitcring  of  the  EEP. 

Develo[»snt  of  each  IH>  goal  ^lould  be  glided  by  principles  of 
generalization  and  functionality.  Goals  directed  toward  this  end  beccce  mose 
gaistlc  veacsus  splinter  &%»cific  and  are  written  tauard  naturally  occurring 
learning  ofsportisiities  within  the  daily  clasarocB  routina.  After  th»  lEP  goals 
have  been  dstemined,  the  teacher  then  faces  the  challenge  of  detersining 
instmctUnal  programing  fooaats  and  drafting  the  specific  details  of  individual 
pxograms.  Ihis  step  in  the  pxograa  planning  pxooess  is  seen  as  maxtely  critical 
when  considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  integrated  preschocsl  ptogiam  versus 
traditional,  self-<3ontainsd  special  dasszocos.  Staff  in  the  Tle^shing  Itesearch 
tttngeaa  ctewoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  issue  omtponmils  of  tiie 
pxQgraa  were  being  fbrmLated.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ptogtaa  anamachas 
this  task  frm  the  bias  that  all  instruction  ideally  should  occur  in  the  most 
naturally  occurring  setting  within  a  prpschuol  pxogram-  isually  saaall  groups. 
rtmm  must  exist  a  ocapeliling  reason  tht."-.  ixstruction  would  occur  in  a  1:1 
situation,  isolated  frm  the  gro^.  ihe  instructional  fbcmat  cptiora  to  be 
oonsideced  aa  mcii  lEP  goal  is  analyzed  are  sunarized  in  Tigate  2.  It  should 
also  be  aFgwawd  that  instruction  is  best  delivered  throuc^  distribution  of  trials 
or  opportunities  acxois  natural  and  functional  activities  occurring  in  the  daily 
schedole.  This  decision  point  reflects  a  change  fron  mace  traditional  special 
education  practice  of  repetitive  or  s^sed  trial  ta»:hing  nhich  usually  occurred 
in  a  1:1,  isolated  setting,  staff  developed  a  BBtrijc  t^  fccoat  fbr  agisting 
them  in  analyzing  each  I£P  goal  and  relating  the  programing  fr^naat  of  each  goal 
to  activities  or  oispartunities  for  teaching  wilhin  the  daily  (  lai^zooBi  routine. 
See  Fi^are  3  for  an  eaiaaplB  of  the  matrix.  Bar  each  goal,  the  teacher  will  look 
foar  natural  opportunities  within  the  cle^azocEi  schedule  for  inocrparaticn  of 
tr%:hing  to  the  goal.  She  is  guided  in  her  (tecision  by  previously  stated  biases 
and  ^  question,  **GBn  I  logically  and  naturally  ±arget  this  particular  skill 
within  the  meaning  cirdereaeaaya.)  nativity?  mmme  po^ihle,  we  avoid  contrived 
or  farced  testehing  situations  and  lait  fbr  more  natural  times  in  the  routine.  It 
will  hi^ppen,  en  occasion,  that  a  given  goal  carsiot  realistically  be  incorporated 
into  existing  rootines  and  activities  and  will  need  to  be  targeted  as  a  pull-out, 
1:1  teaching  format.  Ihis  fdzmat  can  incorporate  distributed  trials,  however, 
^ch  will  assist  the  child  in  gaiexalizing  tte  skill  beyond  the  training 
setting.  A  last  resort,  vAien  the  child  needs  prolcaigBd  and  r^etitivB  pr^Aioe, 
mztssed  trial  teaching  would  be  chcsesi. 

^iei^ling  the  instructional  pioyzam  of  the  ^jecial  needs  child  into  the. 
regular  preschool  program  recpires  the  teacher  to  take  several  factors  into 
account  including: 

1.  facilitation  of  lEP  goals  within  typical  preschool  activlti^ 

2.  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  between  te»::her  directed  and  child 
initiated  activities 

3.  the  provision  of  a  variety  of  instructional  formats  (anall  grcup, 
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SELECTING  PROGRAMMING  FORMATS 


1. 


2. 


3. 


GROUP 


DISTRIBUTED  TRIALS 


NATURAL  ENV. 


MASSED  TRIALS 


UMITED  ENV. 
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large  ^eoap  and  indivic&tal  instzuctlon 
4.  the  efficient  use  ^  staff 
S*  tiiB  essucanoe  of  he^sBccsgesnecuM  ^coupiii^ss. 

TbB  daily  schadki}£  is  stnicturad  araaid  typical  pcesc^tool  activities 
including  dnraatic  plajr,  exploratcxy  play,  art,  outside  play  tiiae,  sanipulative 
pity,  indivixfijal  WDric,  sitrarytimB  and  snack.  Activities  axe  varied  between  teacter 
and  child  initiated  activities.  Figure  4  is  a  difplay  of  the  daily  dassnxa 
schedule.  During  the  tiae  set  aside  for  soall  groqp  instruction  (learning 
centers)  children  ate  ccganized  into  three  groups,  each  nith  three  to  five 
childsan.  Ihe  children  are  assigned  to  them  groins  to  imize  hefceajogeneous 
gzo^ineps  and  to  allov  staff  to  acocraaodats  a  qpaaific  child's  needs  on  a  daily 
faasir;.  Children  rotate  among  three  learning  centers,  renaining  with  their 
originally  assigned  snail  group.  Ihe  learning  centers  focus  activities  around 
three  genezal  areas:  aanipulatives,  es^oraticn  and  art. 

Ihe  iBanlpulatives  group  is  priaarily  tesKher  directed  and  children  select 
£rm  a  wide  variety  of  mterials  (puzzles,  ocnstrxictions,  assemblies,  etc)  since 
eatth  child  is  working  with  a  unique  material,  the  teadjeac  can  easily  slip  in 
instructional  qppoctunities  for  the  needs  child  without  disni^tting  the 

flew  of  the  group's  woric  The  ^ploxation  groqp  is  baaicslly  child  initiated 
activity  involving  interaction  with  the  mterials  avail^e  that  day-  sand, 
i^ter,  bloclis,  seienoe  or  dramatic  play.  The  art  groip  includes  all  types  ^  art 
and  craft  activities.  Projects  plamed  for  this  group  include  both  tenter  and 
child  initiated  «K±ivities  r^iging  traa  finger  painting  to  making  potpourri 
hearts  fosr  Mcfthsr's  Day  gifts. 

As  mentioned  in  earlier  paragraphs,  some  children  nay  daammUate  the  need 
fore  iKxra  in^isaise  instruction  on  a  specific  skill  or  portion  of  a  skill  setsxanae, 
m  this  case,  there  is  a  20  minute  time  set  asicte  in  the  daily  sctedule  for 
stories  and  individual  instruction.  Ihis  type  instnK±ion  is  often  delivered  by 
trained  volunbears  or  oollege  practicum  students  «ho  are  sR^iervised  by  dasszoom 
staff. 

A  system  for  data  based  instruction  was  devised  to  ezable  the  teacher  to 
manage  instruction  and  monitor  progress  of  a  ^lecial  needs  child  within  tte 
typical,  preschool  program.  Ihe  system  is  used  to  tracSc  child  progress  in  group 
and  individual  settings  and  obtain  discrete  trial  data  for  dispexseA  trial  anl 
massed  trial  instruction.  Ihe  systoa  matd  m  instructional  objectives  with 
ongoing  activities  in  the  preschool  schedule,  thus  prescribing  the  ^yropriate, 
natural  setting  for  inst-ruction.  A  cbta.  fbrmat,  cross-referMdng  the  objective 
and  the  schedule  is  used  to  collect  ongoing  da^  as  illistrated  in  Figure  5.  A 
task  analyzed  skill  secjuence  is  used  alloidng  the  teacher  to  prescribe  sbbH 
step,  breakdcMns  of  the  whole  task  wi^i  necessary. 

In  samnary,  program  staff  have  been  esvsaxcsssed  by  resaU-ts  of  the  program. 
Many  parents  ,  both  of  typical  and  special  needs  children,  have  given  positive 
feedbE^  to  staff  regarding  the  benefits  of  the  vAioUy  integrated  program  for 
tlmir  child.  It  is  too  soon  to  draw  many  aandusions  frcra  the  data  relative  to 
child  progress,  but  all  c^aservatic^  would  indicate  that  tha  special  needs 
children  are  making  noticeable  gains  in  sncial  ,  daily  living  and  ocDsaaiicaticsi 
skills. 
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Dally 

Thne  Activity 

8:00  Arrival 

9:00  Clioice 

9:15  Circle 

9:30  Learning  centers 

10:30  Bathroomlng 
Snack 

11:00  Outside/gross 
motor 

11:30         Story  and  1:1 
12:00'  Departure 


Schedoie 

Gimiptoff  and  Instnictoi 

1:1  in  natural  environment 

Large  group/child  Initiated 

Large  group/teacher  directed 

Small  group/teacher  directed  and 
ciilld  initiated 

1:1  In  the  naUiral  environment 

Small  group/teacher  directed  and 
a  time  for  ciilldren  to  Interact 

Large  group/child  directed 

Small  groups  and  1:1  instruction 
in  a  limited  environment 

1:1  in  the  natural  environment 
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ALASKA  CONSORTIUM  FOR  TRANSITION  SERVICES  (ACTS) 
Rural  Transition  Planning  for  Secondary  Students  with  Severe 

Disabilities!  Thg  AlaaKa  Expgrignce 


Sfteandarv  Tranaitlon  for  Studanta  wHh  PlaftblUMaa 

Seoonctery  transition  is  the  k»oc^  of  char^  wiiich  occurs  as  a  student  prepares  for  and  moves 
from  higti  sdiool  to  adult  Hts.  Plivining  for  ^is  transition  is  important  for  ail  stintonts.  but  it 
is  part^larty  important  for  students  with  severe  disabilities,  who  typically  need  more 
assistance  than  their  peers.  Untii  recently,  however,  the  transition  of  students  with  severe 
disablSties  has  not  l^n  given  much  attention.  It  was  assumed  that  these  students  and  their 
famWes  would  deal  with  it  on  their  own,  or  perhaps  get  help  from  a  8<^i  worker  or  other 
adult  sendee  ji^ovkhr. 

Typically,  there  were  few  adult  opttons  for  indviduals  with  severe  disabilities,  and  those  that 
JkJ  exist,  segregated  Indh/it^ls  with  disabilities  from  non-disabled  indlvkluals  (for  example, 
reshtontial  facilities,  sheltered  workshops,  or  activity  centers).  If  opttons  were  few,  actual 
pigments  in  tt^e  services  were  even  fewer,  and  incflvldu^  were  often  pl^ed  on  waiting  lists 
for  several  mwiths  (or  even  years)  before  a  placement  o^uid  be  found.  Incfividuais  with  severe 
dis^Ntles  often  stayed  in  their  parental  homes  with  nothing  constructWe  or  fulfilling  to  do. 
and  with  few  of^rtunlties  for  sodal  interactions  apart  from  those  with  immediate  family. 
I^any  families  found  that  they  could  not  cope  with  the  intensity  of  this  situation.  Often 
relattonsh^  broke  down  and  the  person  experiencing  a  disability  was  placed  in  a  residential 
facility  as  an  emergency  measure. 

Thankfully,  services  have  in^^roved,  and  attitudes  and  circumstances  have  changed.  More  small 
group  and  indivkiual  su^^rted  living  a^ommodations  are  now  available.  New  creative 
emptoymem  services  and  Su^rt^  Emptoyment  programs  are  now  operating  (if  only  on  a 
smaH  scale)  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  More  and  more,  individuals  with  disabilities  are 
taking  their  rightful  place  atongside  other  citizens.  More  individuats  with  disabilities  now  live 
in  ordinary  houses  in  orcMnary  neighborhoods  (rather  than  in  institutions),  have  pakl  jobs  in 
ordinary  work  places  (rather  than  ending  their  days  in  'sheltered  workshops'  or  'activity 
centers'),  spend  leisure  arnj  reoeatton  time  with  people  wto  have  similar  interests  (Instead  of 
being  placid  with  people  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common,  apart  from  being  'disabled*). 
These  positive  changes  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  parents,  sen/ice  provklsrs,  and  indivkluals  with 
disaNiities  themselves  who  have  the  pntenti^  of  persons  with  dlss^iiities  when  they  are 

given  appropriate  opportunities  and  su^rted  in  their  efforts  to  achieve. 

A  major  rantributton  to  helping  students  with  disabilities  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  society 
as  adults,  is  effective  Indivkiuai  Transition  Planning  (ITP).  Starting  transition  planning  as 
early  as  possit>le,  certainly  by  the  time  the  student  enters  high  school,  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  his/her  success  in  making  the  transition  to  aduit  life,  individualized  Education  Plan 
(iEP)  goals  can  be  linked  with  the  ITP  so  that  the  goals  are  practteai  and  relevant  to  the 


student's  future.  While  still  Hi  s<^iool.  the  stuiJent  can  begin  to  gaisi  c  .mmunlty  living  skills, 
est^sh  leisure  Interests,  and  get  work  experience  to  determine  t!  e  k  rid  of  employment  or 
otrier  day-thim  activity  he/she  prefers,  if  transitkHi  planning  starts  early  enough  and  is  done 
wen.  a  student  should  tm  well  est^llshed  in  hl^er  initial  adult  lifestyle  (including  living 
arrangements,  empfoym^m  or  other  adult  day-time  activity,  recreational  activities),  and 
S443port  medianl8ii»  should  be  in  place,  before  he/she  actually  leaves  school. 

Kay  elements  of  secondafy  tranisHton  ptennina 

The  fottowing  are  common  key  elements  of  secondary  transltk>n  planning  models: 

•  The  transltton  ^nnir^  process  should  be  imfividualized  and  systematte  with  specifte 
outcomes  in  mfaid. 

•  It  Is  essential  to  a^ely  involve  the  individual  as  much  as  posstt}le  In  all  ^pects  of 
his/her  transltton  planning. 

•  Parent/guardian/careglver  partteipation  and  early  involvement  in  transitton  planning 
is  important. 

•  Personnel  from  adult  and  community  servtees  (e.g..  the  Division  of  Vocattonai 
Rehabilitation)  and  organizations  (e.g..  Chamber  of  Commerce)  shouki  partk:ipate  In 
transltfon  planning. 

•  Transitton  planning  should  begin  several  years  before  the  student  leaves  school. 

•  Transition  planning  should  include  living  arrangements,  social  skills,  leisure  activities, 
as  well  as  employment. 

•  Transition  planning  should  use  locally  available  alternatives. 

•  Adequate  support  services  to  maintain  employment  or  subsistence  activities  and 
independent  living  as  an  adult  must  be  arranged. 


This  paper  describes  the  Alaska  Consortium  for  Transition  Services  (ACTS),  a  thref-ycir 
federally  funded  project  being  conducted  by  the  Special  Education  Service  Agency  (SESA). 

Purpose  of  the  ACTS  project 

The  purpose  of  the  ACTS  project  is  to  ctevelop  and  implement  a  process  of  secondary  transition 
planning  for  students  with  severe  disabilities  living  in  rural  and  remote  communities  of  Alaska. 

The  impetus  for  the  project  came  from  concem  about  the  future  of  ^'udents  with  severe 
disabilities  as  they  move  into  adult  life.  The  project  focuses  on  community-based  service 
delivery  and  emphasizes  collaboration  between  parents  and/or  caregivers,  school  districts, 
adult  sen/ice  agencies,  and  community  organizations.  The  major  difference  between  this  project 
and  other  trp.nsition  projects  is  its  location  -  rural  Alaska  •  and  the  unique  features  and 
characteristics  of  that  location. 
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Background 


Most  of  ^  con^d^  rur^,  and  mudi  of  it  mtrwts,  bf  standards  ^ied  in  the  lower 

torty-eHlHt.  AteM  a  huge  land  mass  of  586,500  squtme  miles  (equal  to  the  combined  size 
of  CaHftwnfa,  Texas,  emd  Montana)  and  small,  wkteiy  cttspersed  population  of  525,000  (with 
nearly  half  of  the  poi^iiation  reskfing  in  the  An«^rage  area).  Approximately  40%  of  all 
Alaskans  live  in  commimitles  of  less  than  1,000  pet^e.  Most  of  the  peof^e  who  live  in  rural 
Alasita  are  Native;  and  there  are  many  (Afferent  Native  peoples,  each  with  their  own  language 
amJ  cultural  values  and  m^s. 

in  the  recent  ^t.  students  with  disabilities  in  rural  Alaska  were  removed  from  th^r  homes 
and  sent  to  one  of  the  state's  few  urt>an  centers  or  the  knver  forty-eight  for  evaluatton, 
training,  specialist  care,  £nd/or  treatment.  Most  of  these  people  were  instituttonalized,  few 
returned  to  their  home  communities  and  some  were  never  seen  by  their  friends  and  relatives 

It  Is  now  generally  screed  tiiat  pecple  with  severe  disabilities  shoukl  receive  servtees  in  their 
own  communities,  where  they  can  maintain  contact  with  their  families  and  friends  and 
partteipate  Hi  the  ordinary  community  activities  whidi  enhance  the  quaUty  of  their  lives.  This 
is  partici^ariy  tonportant  in  Alaska  where  a  ntnve  away  fram  the  per^n's  home  community  may 
mean  not  only  leaving  fanrilitf  surroundings  ti^d  ctose  relattonships,  but  the  ksss  of  the  person's 
entire  ci^turai  heritage  and  ex^d^ice. 

Des^e  the  des^  to  he^  people  stay  in  their  home  communities,  it  has  been  cfifficult  to  provkte 
services  for  students  with  disabittties  in  rural  and  remote  communities.  Often  there  is  only  one 
student  In  the  village  or  small  community  who  requires  a  particular  special  service,  and  it  is 
not  cost-effective  to  base  a  sf^aiist  in  the  community  full  time.  Recently,  Alaska  and  other 
rural  states  have  made  use  of  itinerant  specialists  who  work  with  k>cal  teachers  and  other 
service  provkiers  to  ensure  that  an  indivkJuai  receives  appropriate  services  \Mthout  leaving 
home. 

There  aiso  are  problems  in  the  delivery  of  itinerant  servtoes  because  of  geography,  distance, 
climate,  lack  of  a  connecting  road  or  rail  system,  and  cultural  and  language  differences  among 
the  people.  Air  transportatton  (consisting  of  jet  servtoes  between  major  towns  and  charter 
servk^e  among  most  villages)  is  the  only  way  for  spe(^  servtee  personnel  to  reach  the  villages. 
But  flying  has  its  problems.  It  is  not  at  aU  uncommon  to  a>ntend  with  last  minute  dianges  and 
delays  due  k>  weather.  Thus  f^ors  sudi  as  severe  weather  condittons,  almost  non-existent  road 
systems,  and  sut>stantia}  distances  between  villages,  offer  a  real  challenge  to  the  delivery  of 
services  to  people  with  disal^iitles  in  remote  areas  of  the  state. 

Even  with  these  problems,  few  chikjren  (for  example,  those  with  sertous  medical  conditions) 
must  leave  their  home  a)mmunities  or  school  districts  in  order  to  receive  the  services  they 
need.  Currently,  the  educattonal  needs  of  most  children  with  handicaps  are  being  met  in  their 
home  communities.  But  what  ha|:^>ens  after  high  school? 

As  children  with  severe  disalNiities  become  adults  the  situation  often  changes.  The  person  may 
want  to  live  more  independently,  away  from  the  parental  home,  or  parents  may  want  to  see  their 
relative  settled  in  adult  life  or  feel  that  they  are  no  longer  at^e  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
living  with  a  relative  with  a  severe  disability.  Adult  sen/tees  are  not  mandated  and  the  severe 
lack  of  day  senHces  means  that  most  adults  have  no  appropriate  day-time  activities,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  the  person  will  (to  when  his/her  days  are  not  filled  with  attending  school,  in  the 
recent  past,  many  of  these  Alaskan  'school-leavers'  were  sent  to  Anchorage  (or  other  larger 
cities).  Apart  from  the  problems  this  has  caused  for  individuals  and  their  families  (discussed 
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above),  this  is  no  tonger  a  real  option  because  cf  iong  waiting  lists  for  adult  services  in  the 
larger  cities. 

Recent^  it  has  become  a  (Kiorfty  to  fir^i  ways  of  he^f^  students  with  disfi^lities  who  live  in 
ruiai  Alaska  to  m^e  the  transition  to  adult  life  while  remaining  in  their  own  communities. 
Rural  Alaska,  however,  has  charsurteiistics  that  make  this  transition  espedaHy  c^Henging. 

Many  villi^  h  rural  Alaska  have  serious  and  wMe-spread  pfc^>lems  of  drug  and/or  aicohol 
abuse,  and  in  some,  teenage  suk^  are  high.  It  is  afficuK  to  oonfktentfy  attribute  ^e 
cause  of  the^  (i^ofctems.  It  is  ckesi,  however,  that  ^e  dash  of  the  white  Native  cultures  is 
one  contrttiuting  factor,  "^his  dash  In  vakies  (for  exanr^>)e.  competitkHi  verses  cooperatkm, 
IfKl^^emidnce  verses  hiter-<^)6ndence)  has  been  brought  to  rural  Alaska  in  a  nunHser  of  ways. 
Those  ways  indude  the  impact  of  televtelon  on  ttie  Native  culture,  the  fact  fm  the  minority  of 
teachers  In  rural  Alaska  are  white  whte  thefa*  stiKients  are  almost  entirely  Native,  etc. 

in  vOlages  witii  these  problems,  it  ts  very  diff^it  for  most  h^jh  »^)ooi  students  to  ntake  tiie 
transltk>n  to  acHilt  life.  On  tiie  otiier  hand,  villages  whteh  are  consktored  to  be  more 
Iraditkmar,  do  a  good  ^oto  of  indudkig  and  si^>porting  at  of  their  niembers;  and  ttiis  Indudes 
indvkiuals  with  severe  cHst^iittes.  In  these  viN^es,  tiie  transition  is  relathfely  easy,  and 
incHvMuals  wfth  asi^lities  move  grw&iafly  Into  tn^Mttonal  adult  roles  atongskto  titeir  peers. 

indivktual  transitton  (banning  cen  a  tremendous  help  ki  enabling  students  wtth  c^abfRties  to 
remain  in  or  near  tiieir  home  communities  as  oiMs.  Through  transitk>n  plani^.  tiie  student, 
his/her  family,  and  the  local  oommiMiity  can  bo  prepared  for  tiie  studenrs  adult  Hfestyle;  and 
the  si^Hiort  systems  and  slices  requked  can  be  arranged.  The  content  of  transition  mo^s 
used  In  urban  Al^a  and  tiie  fower  fony-eight,  however,  may  not  api^  in  rur^  »id  remote 
Alaska.  In  the  msyorlty  of  Alaskan  vUlages  tiiere  are  few  paid  jobs  and  tiiose  that  do  exist  are 
often  hekj  by  village  leaders.  In  many  villi^es  most  peof^  Hve  by  sii)^^nce  activities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  berries.  Independence  is  not  valued  as  much  as  intar- 
dependence.  C(»nmunity  and  cultural  activities  such  as  o'aft  work  and  dance  are  hH}hly  valued, 
if  transition  planning  is  to  have  any  relevance  to  "bush*  Alaska  all  of  these  activities  and 
cultural  norms  must  be  taken  into  account  and  induded  as  part  of  the  student's  transitton  plan. 
Effective  transition  planning  should  '<ave  a  ma|or  impact  on  rural  Alaska  because  the 
educational  currtoulum  of  students  wouki  include  the  skills  they  will  need  in  adult  life  and,  In 
rural  Alaska,  tiiis  will  Include  subsistence,  communal,  and  cultural  activities. 

Phlloaophy 

The  principle  of  normalization  forms  the  underlying  |:^ik)sophy  on  which  the  activities  of  the 
ACTS  project  are  based.  Consistent  witii  this  phitosophy  is  the  belief  that  servk>es  should 
respond  to  individual  needs  within  tiie  cultural  context.  It  Is  important  in  this  project, 
therefore,  to  ensure  tiiat  the  transition  goals  which  are  set  tor  Individuals  are  consistent  with 
the  values  of  their  culture  and  community. 

When  an  Alaskan  student  with  a  severe  handicap  is  preparing  to  leave  school  the  adult  activities 
that  are  Important  in  and  valued  by  the  person's  community  (for  example,  paid  employment. 
sutTsistence  activities,  crafts)  need  to  be  kjentified.  The  next  task  is  to  determine  the  optbn^s 
available,  conskler  other  opttons  whtoh  might  be  created  (for  example,  starting  a  small 
business),  identify  which  of  these  the  person  woukl  tike  to  do,  and  how  he/she  can  be  prepared 
tor  (and/or  supported  in)  the  chosen  option. 
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ComyMngnte  of  tha  Ataaka  Tranaltfon  Procaaa 

The  ACTS  pro^  is  devekq^ktg  a  process  for  imptefnenting  s^ndary  tran$itk>n  planning  whk:h 
is  culturally  aanaitive  and  adaptable  to  the  unique  needs  of  each  rural  community  and/or 
sdK»>i  ^sM.  The  fm)ce8s  includes: 

1 .  cooperathre  agreements  between  school  cistricts  and  adult  sen/ice  agencies  (interagency 
Agreements); 

2.  environmental  assessments  which  will  help  to  identify  needs,  adult  options  (including 
jobs,  subsistence  activities,  residential  accommodation,  leisure  activities),  services, 
and  resources  availabte  within  the  community; 

3.  identificatton  of  the  strengths  and  needs  of  ti*e  individual  and  his/her  family  or  primary 
caregivers; 

4.  Individual  Transition  Plans  (ITP)  for  ail  secondary  students  with  severe  disabilities; 

5.  guicteiines  for  meeting  the  student's  post-sdiooi  needs  within  his/her  own  community  or 
community  of  choice; 

6.  materials  and  methods  for  training  parents  and  personnel  from  school  districts  and  adult 
sen/lce  agencies  in  effective  ^ansitton  planning;  and 

7.  materials  and  methods  for  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  potential  of  individuals 
with  severe  disabilities  to  live  In  and  contribute  to  their  communities. 

Each  student's  Incflviduai  Transition  Plan  (ITP)  should  emphasize  community-based  instruction 
and  activities.  The  ITP  ehouid  cover  the  areas  of  Independent  living;  social,  community,  and 
leisure  acth^itles;  and  employment  or  subsistence  activities.  The  student,  his/her  parents  or 
guardians,  tec^hers,  and  other  current  and  future  service  providers  (for  example,  teacher's 
assistant,  education  specialist,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor,  residential  service 
provider,  employers)  should  be  actively  involved  in  the  rural  transition  planning  process. 
Where  a  needed  service  does  not  exist  (for  example,  residential  service)  deficiencies  are 
reported  to  the  appropriate  agency,  and  steps  are  taken  at  local,  district,  and  state  level  to 
f^Htate  the  devetopment  of  the  servk». 

Mfiiiuzlia 

The  ACTS  project  Is  being  conducted  on  three  levels:  1)  state,  2)  district/region,  and  3)  local 
community. 

At  the  state  level,  work  is  concentrated  on  facilitating  the  establishment  of  an  Interagency 
Agreement  between  the  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilltatton  and 
Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities.  The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to 
est^ish  state  guidelines  for  secondary  transition  planning  and  to  develop  cooperative  funding 
mechanisms.  These  funding  mechanisms  would  ensure  that  students  with  severe  disabilities 
receh^e  appropriate  services  as  they  prepare  to  leave  school  and  the  long-term  support  needed 
In  adult  life. 

At  district  and  local  community  levels  the  project  focuses  on  the  process  involved  in 
establishing  a  model  of  rural  secondary  transition.  This  process  is  made  up  of  the  steps 
Involved  in  developing,  establishing,  and  maintaining  a  system  of  transition  planning.   It  is 
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expected  that  ttiis  process  wW  be  similar  in  most  areas.  The  content  and  style  of  the  transition 
planning  system,  (H)wever.  are  iikeiy  to  vary  from  community  to  community  d^nding  on  the 
needs  and  expectetkms  of  students  with  severe  disabilities,  their  families  and  others  in  the 
ccinmunfty.  For  example,  in  each  school  (^strict  there  wilt  t>e  a  district-ievel  Interagency 
agreement  between  the  school  district  and  adult  service  providers.  The  steps  necessary  to 
establish  the  agreement  wiH  ^obatMy  be  similar  in  ail  c^trtets.  However,  the  content  of  the 
s^reements  is  proving  to  be  (and  probabiy  should  be)  very  different,  because  of  the  different 
needs  and  resources  of  each  community. 

The  «^^}0fatlve  process  for  rural  secondary  transition  planning  and  implet.ientation  Is  being 
developed  in  two  sch<x)ls  in  one  lural  school  district  (the  deveiofiKTient  site)  during  the  1988- 
89  school  year. 

During  the  1989-90  school  year,  the  revised  process  will  be  disseminated  further  in  other 
school  districts  in  Alaska  through  training,  technical  assistance,  and  support.  Evaluative 
feedback  wiii  be  used  to  further  modify  the  procedures.  Finally,  the  system  will  be 
disseminated  to  other  rural  states. 


Foltowing  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that  have  fonribd  part  of  transltk)n  plans  for 
two  students  in  different  rural  Alaska  villages. 

The  first  student  is  a  21  year  old  man  in  a  village  in  the  Lower  Kuskokwim  School  District. 
This  student  experiences  mental  retardation.  Prior  to  establishing  his  transitk>n  plan  last 
year,  ttiis  student  spent  his  school  day  in  a  self-contained  dassroom.  Outside  of  school  he  was 
known  as  a  troutile  maker,  always  hanging  around  and  causing  problems  for  people.  Part  of  his 
transitton  plan  was  to  find  a  job  or  other  activity  that  he  could  cto  in  the  community  to  acquire 
job  sklRs  and  help  him  gain  sialf-con^nce.  His  family  and  school  staff  worked  together  and 
were  able  to  find  him  an  unpakj  ^  that  would  be  of  vahje  to  the  community.  The  job  they 
identify  was  vsffiuuming  the  village  diurch.  The  vacuuming  job  was  built  into  his  sctiool  day, 
and  his  mother  ami  the  teaching  akto  tai^ht  him  the  skills  needed  to  do  a  good  job.  He  has  learned 
to  be  on  time,  fbltow  drections,  and  perform  ail  of  the  tasks  involved  in  aie  job  effidentty.  The 
people  in  the  village  now  look  at  the  young  man  positively,  because  they  can  see  that  he  is 
capat^  of  doing  a  job  that  is  impor^nt  to  the  village.  The  young  man  h^  develop^  feelings  of 
positive  self  esteem,  confklence,  and  self-v^rth  by  doing  tills  ^ivity.  The  skills  he  has  learned 
can  be  built  on  and  lead  to  iearnkig  other  skills  whtoh  also  will  contribute  positively  to  village 
life.  It  woukj  have  t>een  tetter  if  tiiese  activi^  had  started  when  the  student  first  entered  high 
scho<^  so  t'lat  he  couM  have  learned  a  variety  of  activities  by  the  time  he  left  scfK>oi  at  22.  But 
even  by  starting  at  a  later  stage,  the  student  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  confidence,  and 
his  future  k>ok8  mudi  brighter  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

The  second  student  Is  a  fifteen  year  old  girl  who  lives  in  a  village  in  Yupilt  School  Distrtot.  This 
student  experiences  multiple  handtoaps  including  vision  problems  and  r.?ntal  retardation. 
Prior  to  her  transitton  plan  this  student  spent  her  school  day  in  a  self-contained  classroom  and 
her  time  outside  school  was  spent  at  home.  Part  of  her  transition  plafi  was  to  begin  learning 
work  and  leisure  skills.  She  is  learning  work  skills  in  the  school  kitchen  and  the  leisure  skill 
of  weaving  using  a  simf^  loom.  The  ¥#oven  strips  she  makes  can  be  used  to  trim  for  kuspuks  (a 
dress  worn  isy  nnost  Native  women),  guitar  straps,  belts,  etc.  She  works  at  her  weaving  for  :wo 
hours  a  day  in  sdiooi  and  earns  money  by  selling  the  trim,  in  txsth  her  kitchen  job  and  the 
weaving  activity  she  is  iearning  functtonal  skills  such  as  money  management,  vocabulary, 
ordering  from  catalogues,  and  socialization.  These  activities  have  helped  her  to  feel  better  about 
herself  and  given  her  a  purpose.  The  people  in  the  village  are  very  interested  in  her  weaving 
t>ecaus6  they  now  they  can  bu^j  the  trim  they  need  in  their  own  village,  instead  of  ordering  it 
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from  cataioguds,  as  they  dki  previously.  The  other  students  in  the  school  also  admire  this 
stjdent,  ami  are  more  aoc^ng  of  her.  She  has  started  attendi'^g  some  classes  with  non* 
ds^ed  s'tuc^ts  mui  now  tales  to  stuctents  in  these  classes.  Everyone  in  the  villaoe  recognizes 
that  she  ^  much  mora  eap^bke  than  they  previously  ttiought.  If  she  continues  to  do  her  Itifchen 
job  and  weav^  ^Ivity  and  leams  some  other  work  and  leisure  sWHs,  by  the  time  she  leaves 
sdiod  she  wlH  t»  skHied  at  a  variety  of  actMtles.  She  will  probat>iy  always  live  at  home  or 
with  a  famUy  men^r.  but  she  will     a  contrft)uting  member  of  her  community. 

Pfoffraaa  to  date 

Timeline 

The  f^ject  was  funded  from  October  1987  to  Septemk^r  1990.  Unfortunately,  work  dkl  not 
begin  untH  February  1968  because  of  difficulties  in  recruiting  a  project  coordinator.  The 
project  ConsiKtium  has  now  been  formed,  the  s^iool  (fistrtot  which  senses  as  the  development 
site  selected,  and  piloting  of  tiie  Individual  Transition  Piannif^  (ITP)  process  is  unden^y. 

The  CifflSQftium 

The  Consortium  is  now  comixised  of  66  peof^e  from  a  wkJe  range  of  disciplines  rsf^senting 
most  regions  of  the  state.  Active  Consortium  members  indude:  r^esentath/es  from  twenty- 
two  (22)  of  Alaska's  fiifty-five  (55)  School  Dlstrk:ts,  the  Spedal  Education  Service  Agency,  the 
Diviston  of  Vocatk>nal  Rehabilitatton,  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental 
DteabUlties.  the  De|»rtrTram  of  ExkicaHon,  the  &lucation  Depivtment  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
Anchor^e.  the  Governor's  Coundi  for  ttie  Hancflci4}psd  an6  (^fted,  the  A^odatlon  of  the  VlMge 
Council  PresMents  (Native  organization),  the  Kodiak  Native  Associatton  (Nathre  organization), 
the  Alaska  Parent  Coalitton  (a  statewide  parent  group),  Access  Alaska  (a  non-profit 
organlzatton  which  provides  independent  living  services  to  people  with  phystoal  disabilities). 
Challenge  Alaska  (a  non-profit  organizatton  whk^  provkies  rscreatlonal  <^>portunlties  to  people 
with  physk:al  disabilities),  the  Alaska  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  parent  from  a  remote 
village. 

Memt>ers  of  the  Consortium  work  together  to  encourage  the  devetopment  of  the  secondary 
transition  process  throughout  Alaska.  Consortium  members  participate  by  reviewing  and 
evaluating  the  devetopments  that  are  being  Implemented  in  the  Lower  Kuskokwim  School 
District  and  by  introducing  developments  in  their  own  school  districts,  agencies,  or 
communities.  A  very  important  aspect  of  Consortium  memt>ers'  role  is  networking:  providing 
infbrmatk>n,  feedback,  and  support  to  each  other. 

The  Consortium  meets  through  bo^h  teleconference  (a  common  but  not  entirely  satisfactory 
mode  in  Alaska)  and  face-to-face  meetings  to  discuss  the  focus  of  the  project  and  its  progress. 
At  these  meetings  members,  share  information,  help  each  other  with  problems,  and  discuss 
future  developments. 

The  goals  of  the  fac»-to-face  meeting  in  September  1988  were: 

to  give  participants  a  common  knowlscfge  base  and  awareness  of  transition  activities  and 
post  secondary  options  around  the  state 

•        to  determine  the  Indivlduais  and  activities  which  should  be  part  of  an  effective  transition 
planning  process 
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•  to  develop  action  plans  that  could  be  used  by  each  participant  to  help  with  the 
devetopn^nt  of  transition  planning 

•  to  estabHsh  nrtechanisnis  for  communication,  support,  feedback,  and  problem  solving 
among  Consortium  members  and  with  others  involved  in  the  transition  activities  in 

participant  loolt  from  the  meeting  an  ^ion  plan  and  personal  goals  for  developing 
transitton  (^ning.  Fofiowing  the  meeting,  ACTS  staff  contacted  members  wtro  were  not  able  to 
attend  to  erwours^  them  to  set  goals.  They  regularly  contact  all  Consortium  members  to 
foHow-up  on  ttie  actton  (tons  and  goals  by  offering  $ur^x>rt  and  tedinical  assistance. 

ThoDflvfttepmemSite 

The  Lo^r  Kusitokwim  School  District  (LKSD)  was  selected  by  a  sub-group  of  Consortium 
manors.  The  decision  was  based  on  the  following  criteria  for  model  site  selection: 

•  Enthusiastic  agreement  to  participate  from: 

Representatives  of  the  School  District 
*        Director  of  Spedai  Education 

Principals  of  the  sdrools  to  be  involved  in  the  project 

Teact^rs  woricing  with  stiAjents  with  severe  handicaps  in  these  ^ools 

Students 

Parents  arnl/or  other  aduit  caregivers  of  students 

Adult  service  providers  (for  example,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
residential,  supported  employment) 
Representatives  of  the  Nath^e  Corporation 

A  total  of  at  least  five  students  with  severe  handicaps  between  16-22  years  old  attending 
the  schools  involved  in  the  project. 

•  At  least  one  student  with  a  severe  handicap  making  the  transition  from  secondary  school 
in  1989  and  one  or  more  in  1990. 

•  Students  integrated  into  ordinary  schools. 

•  Population  of  the  district  representative  of  rural  Atasi^a. 

•  Reasonable  access  t^tween  partic^ting  schools 
Reasonable  access  from  An^orage  (the  base  for  project  staff). 

LKSD  met  all  of  the  criteria  and  had  additionat  characteristics  (such  as,  a  Vocational 
Rehabiiitation  osunselor  based  in  the  regional  center,  the  establishment  of  a  new  Community 
Services  program  and  Sufi^rted  Employment  project)  which  enhanced  the  development  of  the 
transition  process.  Two  schools,  Bethel  Regional  i-ligh  School  (located  in  the  regional  center, 
population  7.000)  and  Kwethlult  School  (in  a  small  village  about  20  miles  from  Bethel, 
population  500)  were  selected  by  school  district  personnel  as  the  development  schools.  ACTS 
project  staff  provide  assistance  and  support  as  the  process  is  developed,  evaluated,  and 
implemented  in  these  schools. 

ACTS  staff  visit  Bethel  and  Kwethluit  abou^  once  a  month  during  the  school  year  to  assist  in 
transition  planning  activities.  They  have  been  involved  in  a  number  activities  including: 
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meeting  wUh  members  of  the  Bethel  Transition  Team  (BTT)  to  draft,  revise  and  finalize 
the  cooperative  bnere^ei^  ^e^ent  whidi  ^>ecifies  the  joint  working  arrangements 
whidi  wM  he^  students  tngke  the  transition  from  Mgh  ^hod. 

•  asslstftig  teachers  wHh  the  sel^tion  and  ac&iptation  of  recording  forms  and  procedures 
for  ITP  meetfcigs.  (Ex^nfNes  of  the  forms      bo  provided  at  the  presentation.} 

•  assisting  teachers  in  pitoting  ITP  meetings  with  students,  parents,  and  aduit  service 
providers. 

•  partidpating  in  community  meetings  fo  inform  members  of  the  community  about 
transition  activities  and  find  out  e^ut  other  resources  that  might  help  in  the  transition 
of  stuctenti. 

•  presenting  informatfon  on  the  ACTS  project  and  the  involvement  with  the  school  dstrid 
to  the  Advtory  Schod  Board. 

•  (banning  of  a  vkteo  presentation  In  conjunction  with  the  sch  ,d  distrld  which  win  help 
to  Inform  people  In  the  rural  communities  of  ttie  need  for  secondary  transition  planning. 

•  visiting  community  adult  fadlitles  and  resources  to  exptore  the  possibilities  for 
stucfonts  who  will  be  leaving  high  schod  in  the  next  few  years. 

ITP  Examine 

The  first  ITP  meeting  was  held  in  Bethel  for  a  20  year  old  young  woman  who  experfonces  mental 
retardatfon.  As  a  regional  center  of  7,000  people  Bethd  has  many  more  jd)  of^rtunltles  and  a 
wider  range  of  services  than  smaller  villages. 

Attending  the  ITP  meeting  were  the  studenfs  mother,  the  Sf^ciai  Education  teacher,  ^e  OVR 
CkKinseior;  the  ttob  Coach  from  Bethel  Community  Sen/foes,  and  ACTS  staff.  The  student  did  not 
attend  the  meeting  although  she  was  scheduled  fo  do  so.  The  student's  mother  and  Special 
Ecfejcatlon  teadier  decided  not  to  Involve  the  student  In  this  first  meeting.  They  folt  uncertain 
about  the  process  and  dki  not  want  fo  cause  the  sti^nt  any  undue  concern.  Since  the  meeting  the 
teacher  ami  stud^f  s  mother  have  cR^ussed  the  meeting  content  with  her. 

At  the  meeting  the  goals  for  the  studenfs  ITP  were  pforltized,  and  activities  for  achieving  the 
goals  before  she  i)ra<&iates  from  high  sd^  in  May,  1990  were  discussed.  The  main  goals  to  be 
worked  on  are  Job  and  Job  Tralnli^.  and  ftecreaiton  and  Leisure.  This  student  has  a  supportive 
family  who  want  to  provide  for  her  living  arrangements,  Income,  transportation,  and  medical 
care  in  the  future.  Some  ideas  were  discussed  to  help  s^dfy  ways  in  whiwh  the  family  might 
deal  with  each  of  these  areas. 

The  ideas  generated  by  the  people  attending  the  meeting  were  written  on  an  ITP  form.  (This 
form  was  seleded  and  nusdifled  by  the  teacher  from  several  that  had  been  collected  from  other 
transitfon  projects  In  the  lower  forty-eight.)  Another  meeting  was  scheduled  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  goats  and  to  formalize  the  plan. 

The  kJeas  suggested  tor  the  prioritized  goais  were: 

Jab  and  Job  Training  -  Job  skills  should  continue  to  be  worked  on  in  school.  The  Job  Coach 
suggested  that,  contingent  on  the  approval  of  the  student  and  her  mother,  a  20  hour/week 
supported  employment  placement  be  identified  and  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1989.  Employment 
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would  continue  through  the  next  schrol  year  so  that  her  \c3to  ^iiis  would  be  in  place  when  she 
left  sdiool. 

The  DVn  Counselor  sucKl^st^  that  the  student  be  intrcKkJced  to  the  program  at  Adult  Basic 
EckK^tton  so  dmt  fm  ecfcA^lon^  f^ecte  would  continue  to  be  met  w^en  she  leaves  h^|h  school. 

HflCfaatkMi  and  Leisure  •  It  was  agreed  ^at  the  siudent  should  be  introduced  to  the  SM^  Center 
(a  day  a^ty  center  tor  people  with  devek>f»nentai  (^sawnties  and  chronic  mental  illne&w,  to 
he^  ^  (tevek^  sodai  ccHitacts  and  h(^>y  interests.  It  was  ^  si^ested  that  she  im^ase  her 
partte^Krtion  in  ord^ary  community  acthHties.  for  example  chun^,  post  office,  shopping,  and 
community  events. 

It  was  agreed  that  coring  the  19M-89  sdiool  ye^*  the  stoxtent  would  greduaHy  spend  m^  and 
more  time,  up  to  four  hours  a  day,  In  the  oommtmity.  This  time  wouti  be  divkj^  among  Jobs 
arr»iged  by  the  teacher  (e.g.,  house  deaning  with  ottw  student  ^  her  da^),  the  ^  Center 
wh^  she  would  develop  Msure  interests  and  sodal  skllte.  AOufl  Basto  Ec^jcation  where  skills 
such  a  bucking  oould  be  learned  In  an  aduK  environment,  and  the  Supported  En^yment 
placement  During  the  1989-90  sdiool  year  (her  last  year  in  school)  the  time  she  spends  out 
of  «:hool  wouM  be  irwreased  until  she  is  spending  all  of  her  time  in  the  adult  Ktivitles  she  will 
be  involve  h  MlowirHJ  graduation. 

Dtefiflmlnattor  ActivHiflS 

De^rif^k^s  of  the  transition  process  ami  outeomes  are  being  sent  to  other  dlstr^  so  that  they 
can  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  devek^snfent  site.  This  vidil  also  en^ie  other  (Sstrtots  to 
assess  the  adaptatHlity  of  the  process  to  their  own  district.  Only  limited  assistance  can  be 
provkled  to  other  districts  wishing  to  implement  the  process  due  to  finandal  and  time 
constraints.  However,  feeiJback  is  being  obtained  from  ail  districts  and  modiftoattons  will  be 
made  b^ed  on  their  coflective  experience. 

in  addition  to  the  disseminatton  that  can  be  done  directiy.  project  staff  are  woridng  with  the 
Education  Spedalists  employed  by  the  Spedai  Education  Servtoe  Agency  (SESA),  tiie  agency 
which  hoMs  the  projed  grant.  These  Educatkm  Spedalists  travel  to  most  school  distrtots  in 
rural  Alaska  provkling  assistance  to  teachers  who  have  students  with  tow  inddence  diseft>itities 
in  their  da^ooms.  Many  of  ti>e  Education  Spedalists  are  woridng  with  seconctery  students  and 
have  been  (Ssseminatir^  tiie  ACTS  transitk}n  process  to  ttiese  te^^rs. 

Project  staff  are  currently  planning  the  first  major  dissemination  activity  to  be  held  in  Spring 
1989.  This  will  be  a  training  event  for  teachers,  OVR  counsetors,  other  adult  servtoe 
providers  and  parents.  Teachers  from  tiie  devetopment  site  and  others  who  have  l^en  pitting 
the  process  will  share  their  experience  with  those  who  would  like  to  introduce  the  transltton 
planning  process  in  their  district.  Positive  examples,  problems,  and  concerns  will  be  gathered 
later  from  all  those  attending  the  woritshop  and  Incorporated  into  the  final  transition  planning 
process  manuals. 

Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  the  Alaska  Consortium  for  Transition  Services  (ACTS)  project  is  to  devetop  ways 
of  helping  students  with  severe  disabilities  who  live  in  rural  Alaska  to  make  successful 
transittons  from  high  school  to  adult  life.  During  the  1988-89  school  year,  wori^  is 
concentrated  on  devetoping  the  transition  planning  process  in  one  rural  school  distrtet.  The 
process  will  be  revised  and  disseminated  in  other  rural  school  districts  In  Alaska  during  the 
1989-90  school  year. 


ImMiuai  trmition  (iHannlng  usuatty  begins  several  years  before  the  student  leaves  school. 
Indivtabial  TraroMon  Plans  (ITPs)  cover  areas  su^  as  where  the  person  might  live;  the  job, 
substetsrae  ac^%  or  oQier  v^ued  s^tvity  he/she  n^ht  do;  »id  how  he/she  might  spend 
leisure  time.  By  Mnkbig  me  ^udenfs  lEP  to  Ns/her  transitton  fAan,  educattonal  goals  can  be 
set  v^ii^  are  pia^ical.  ree^to,  and  relevmtt  to  tt^  sftidenfs  future.  Becoming  bivolved  at  an 
early  st^  he^  service  ptovkters  (&udi  ttie  Division  Vt^tonal  Reh^MHtatlon  wd  the 
Division  of  Mental  l<ieaiM  and  Developmental  Disc^t^)  to  tetter  understand  the  abilities, 
neecte,  and  preferences  of  the  student  and  the  concerns  of  hi^ier  family.  This  invotv^ent 
enat^  them  to  act^eiy  contrftsute  to  the  pianr^  f^wsss  and  hs^  to  ensure  that  the  services 
required  by  0ie  mudent  in  adult  life  can  be  provided  ^  his/her  own  community. 

The  success  of  ^  ACTS  prolect  retos  on  coll^x>ratlon  and  ^>int  plannkig  at  state,  district,  and 
kcal  school  levels.  The  Consortium  encourages  interagency  agreements  to  facilitate  the 
transition  planning  i^ocess  at  ^  ^tweB  ievete.  The  main  focus  of  the  project,  however,  is  on 
developing  a  process  which  wlH  he^  each  student  with  a  severe  disidsIN^  who  lives  in  rural 
Ma^  to  mgke  a  suocessfiri  trai^tfon  into  ^It  Bfo. 

The  ACTS  |»oJect  encourage.  f£^iitates.  and  sufi^rts  the  introduction  of  kx^kAMri  transition 
plannk^  In  ntrsA  Alaska.  Much  of  the  structure  of  the  ^sproach  being  used  ki  Alaska  based  on 
transition  mod^  whtoh  are  us^  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  d^t^ncB  is  in  the  oontem 
of  the  tran^tion  plans  and  their  ^^^fostion  to  rural  Ali^.  Many  mrai  communities  in  Alaska 
have  very  few  psOd  and  the  majortty  of  the  p»>p}e  rely  on  sut^istence  activities,  such  as 
hunting.  fishiiH).  and  gatherktg  berries.  The  chaHenge  for  schools,  therefore,  is  to  actetjuately 
prepare  students  for  the^  adult  lives  by  Including  ^  the  curri^Kim  the  skills  they  will  need 
for  these  si^istence  activities.  Adult  services  too  must  adapt.  Services  sudi  as  residential 
support,  job  training  schemes,  and  si^)portsd  empfoyment  must  be  used  creatively  and  flexibly, 
and  be  cutturaiiy  senslth/e,  if  they  are  to  be  relevant  to  Alaska's  rural  communities. 
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A  MOf)l?C  FOR  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  REFORM  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS:  AN 
INSERT  ICE  PROGRAM  FOR  LOCAL  TEAM  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 

The  need  for  Inproveaient  of  science  education  is  a  major 
national  issue  (National  Cc^mission  on  Excellence  in  Education, 
1983).  There  is  intense  pressure  for  reform,  and  existing 
curricula  and  instruction  have  been  declared  largely  inadequate 
(Burd,  1986).  The  problem  was  recognized  as  especially  severe  in 
elementary  education  more  than  a  decade  ago  (National  Science 
Foundation,  1978).  Stake  and  Easley  (1978)  concluded  that  few 
students  were  likely  to  experience  even  one  year  of  substantial 
science  instruction  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade. 
Five  years  later,  Hechling  and  Oliver  (1983)  noted  that  most  of 
the  nation's  schools  still  lacked  an  adequate  elementary  science 
program.  Many  elementary  teachers  feel  unqualified  to  teach 
science  and  devote  little  or  no  time  to  it  (National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  1983).  Without  substantial  reforms,  most 
of  the  nation's  youth  will  be  deprived  of  systematic  science 
instruction  during  the  formative  elementary  years  when  they  may 
benefit  most  from  the  learning  processes  and  thinking  skills 
promoted  by  science  study. 

A  Basis  for  Reform 

Children  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and  most  students  enter 
their  first  formal  science  study  with  many  ideas  that  were  devel- 
oped in  an  effort  to  make  sense  of  day-to-day  observations  of 
natural  phenomena  in  early  childhood  (Driver,  1983).  Scientifi- 
cally sound  ideas  of  this  nature  constitute  a  basis  for  further 
science  education,  but  research  in  cognitive  psychology  by  Driver 
(1983),  McCloskey  (1983),  and  others  indicated  that  many  of  the 
more  common  preconceptions  are  actually  misperceptions  based  on 
perceptual  illusions,  Intuition,  naive  inferences,  incorrect 
logic,  or  simple  misinformation.  For  example,  when  a  child 
gives  a  toy  truck  a  push  and  it  continues  to  roll  across  the 
floor,  the  child  may  intuitively  conclude  that  the  toy  continues 
to  roll  because  a  causal  force  was  somehow  imparted  to  the  toy  by 
the  pusher.  This  is  an  intelligent,  logically  conceived  conclu- 
sion that  may  be  reinforc€sd  by  repeated  observations  over  the 
years,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  modern 
Newtonian  mechanics. 
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when  such  a  notion  has  supplied  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  personal  experiences  over  a  long  period  of  time,  Clement 
(X982)  observed,  it  may  not  be  easily  displaced  by  subsequent 
science  instruction.  Rather,  when  a  more  adequate  concept  is 
encountered  in  the  classrocMO,  it  may  be  disregarded  or  "more 
likely  .  .  .  misptrceived  or  distorted  by  students  so  as  to  fit 
their  existing  preconceptions"  (p.  70).  Some  of  the  more  common 
misperceptions  about  the  relation  of  force  and  motion  become  so 
deeply  entrenched  among  students,  he  noted,  that  they  persist 
through  college  training,  even  among  the  majority  of  science  and 
engineering  students.  This  represents  a  major  threat  to  science 
education  at  a  time  when  the  average  citizen  is  increasingly 
dependent  upon  a  basic  understanding  of  science  for  living, 
learning,  working,  and  decision-making.  An  effective  program  of 
science  instruction  beginning  in  kindergarten,  before  the  common 
misperceptions  become  deeply  entrenched,  would  help  to  counter 
that  threat  by  providing  a  sound  basis  for  later  science  study. 

A  Response  to  The  Challenge 

In  a  sweeping  effort  to  improve  science  instruction  in 
Tennessee,  cne  State  Board  of  Education  developed  a  new  science 
curriculum  framework  that  mandated  a  "hands-on  science**  instruc- 
tional approach  for  all  grades  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  The  Board  further  required  that  sufficient  time  must  be 
given  to  science  instruction  to  teach  the  required  objectives  for 
each  grade.  This  generated  concern  among  school  officials  for 
several  reasons.  For  example,  no  elementary  science  text  was 
found  that  adequately  addressed  the  objectives  of  Tennessee's  new 
science  curriculum  (Field,  1988).  In  addition,  few  elementary 
teachers  were  comfortable  with  •*hands-on-science*'  instruction, 
which  was  very  different  from  the  way  they  themselves  had  been 
taught  science  in  high  school  and  college  (Prather,  Hartshorn, 
and  McCreight,  1988). 

To  help  overcome  those  problems,  the  Center  of  Excellence 
for  the  Enrichment  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  (CEESME) 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin,  developed  a  seven 
volume  Science  Activities  Manual  K-6  that  was  correlated  to  the 
instructional  objectives  of  the  state  science  curriculum  guide. 
The  manual,  which  was  written  with  the  cooperation  of  twenty-four 
elementary  science  teachers,  was  specifically  designed  for  use  in 
"hands-on-science"  teaching.  Still,  many  teachers  attempted  to 
employ  it  in  terms  of  the  traditional,  student-passive  instruc- 
tion that  characterized  most  of  the  science  instruction  they 
themselves  had  received.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  additional 
training  in  the  use  of  concrete  manipulatives  in  science  instruc- 
tion would  be  required  for  most  inservice  teachers  to  make  the 
transition  to  that  mode  of  teaching. 

To  help  teachers  make  that  transition,  the  CEESME  developed 
a  research-based  teacher  education  program  that  included  a  unique 
combination  of  content  instruction,  field  activities,  and  team 
leadership  training  that  addressed  the  mandate  of  "hands-on- 
science"  instruction.  The  resultant  program  model,  called  the 
Elementary  Science  Education  Institute  <ESEI),  is  presented  in 
Figure  1,  which  shows  the  four-member  team  structure  that  was 
central  to  its  success. 
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Figure  1      A  Mods  I  for  Reform  for  Elementary  Science 

Instruction  in  Rural  and  Small  School  Systems 
through  Inservice  Teacher  Preparation 
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Justification  of  the  Concept 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
apent  for  improving  pre-college  science  instruction,  generally 
with  very  disappointing  results  (Yager,  1981).  The  problem  was 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  things,  including  ineffective  teacher 
training.  Seme  educators  began  to  suspect,  however,  that  some- 
thing other  than  teacher  preparation  was  Involved. 

Several  studies  indicated  that  the  problem  was  a  lack  of 
local  support  for  educational  reform  because  of  a  basic  lacic  of 
understanding  of  science  and  the  resources  needed  for  effective 
science  instruction.  For  example,  the  support  of  the  building 
principal  was  found  to  be  critical  to  the  success  of  any  school 
program;  but  ''many  principals  feel  uncomfortable,  even  inade- 
quate, with  science.  .  .  While  many  principals  want  to  improve 
science  in  their  schools'  curriculum,  they  wonder  how  and  where 
to  begin"  (Mechling  and  Oliver,  1982,  p.  4).  In  another  study, 
Rutherford  (1985)  concluded  that  "When  the  principals  had  visions 
for  the  future  of  their  schools,  the  te^tchers  described  those 
schools  as  good  places  for  students  and  for  teachers"  (p.  32). 
The  CEESME  staff  speculated  that  including  the  building  principal 
with  elementary  classroom  teachers  in  a  science  training  program 
would  culminate  in  a  shared  vision  for  enriching  science  in  their 
schools. 

Further  research  revealed  that  whereas  large*  school  systems 
generally  have  science  specialists  to  provide  leadership  in 
facilitating  educational  reform,  most  rural  and  small  school 
systems  do  not.  It  therefore  appeared  equally  important  that  the 
system  supervisor  of  instruction  also  participate  in  the  program 
to  insure  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  science 
education  within  that  dimension  of  the  administrative  structure. 

Consideration  of  these  factors  resulted  in  a  project  for 
local  team  leadership  d€' /elopment .  The  project  was  based  on  the 
presupposition  that  enrichment  of  science  education  in  rural  and 
small  school  systems  would  require  that  both  the  instructional 
and  the  administrative  skills  needed  for  reform  be  developed 
simultaneously.  This  could  be  accomplished  within  the  existing 
educational  structure  through  joint  training  of  local  teams  of 
elementary  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  of  instruction. 

Besides  some  of  the  obvious  challenges  of  jointly  training 
teachers  and  administrators  in  a  new  educational  approach,  there 
was  the  immediate  concern  of  a  shortage  of  elementary  science 
teachers.  A  synthesis  of  research  and  evaluation  in  science  and 
mathematics  education  by  the  U.  S.  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  indicated  that  retraining  teachers  from  other  subjects  was 
a  viable  approach  to  overcoming  the  immediate  teacher  shortage  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  mathematics.  The  GAO  (1984)  report 
also  indicated  that  "retraining  programs  sponsored  by  state 
education  agencies  (SEA's)  and  local  education  agencies  (LEA*s) 
tend  to  have  higher  retention  rates  than  university  programs"  (p. 
iii).  This  was  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  most  SEA 
and  LEA  programs  "are  offered  at  little  or  no  cost  to  partici- 
pants" (p.  52).  Prom  this,  the  CEESME  concluded  that  the  program 
should  concentrate  on  enrichment  training  of  existing  elementary 
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teachers  who  are  interested  in  teaching  science.  It  was  also 
determined  that  the  program  should  be  offered  tuition-free. 

Review  of  the  research  on  science  education  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  UTM  service  area  Indicated 
that  the  project  should  consist  of  two  parts:  1)  an  Elementary 
Science  Education  Institute  (ESEI),  providing  intensive  academic 
preparation  for  the  participating  teams;  and  2)  a  Field  Phase,  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  teams  in  their  school  systems  and  surround- 
ing school  districts  during  the  following  year.  A  support  system 
was  planned  to  nurture  the  teams"  efforts  throughout  the  year. 

Approximately  240  hours  of  instruction  was  required.  To 
accomplish  this  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  need  for  prompt 
training  of  in-service  e"?  '^mentary  science  teachers  would  require 
a  relatively  short,  intensive  program  schedule.  The  GAO  (1984) 
report,  however,  indicated  that  "in  the  aosence  of  substantial 
scholarship  and  subsistence  payments,  short  and  intensive  pro- 
grams seem  to  attract  few  students"  (p.  56).  To  help  attract 
participants,  a  per  diem  of  $40  was  proposed,  and  an  honorarium 
of  $2000  and  fifteen  (IS)  quarter-hours  of  tuition-free  graduate 
academic  credit  were  also  provided  to  those  who  successfully 
completed  the  academic  training. 

Application  of  the  Model 

The  Elementary  Science  Education  Institute  was  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  and  the  Tennessee  Higher  Educa- 
tion Commission  (THEC),  and  nine  four-member  teams  were  recruited 
from  geographically  dispersed  rural  school  systems.  As  indicated 
in  Figure  1,  each  team  consisted  of  a  primary  (grades  K-3)  and  an 
intermediate  (grades  4-6)  teacher,  their  principal,  and  their 
system's  supervisor  of  instruction  or  other  official  responsible 
for  supervising  elementary  science  instruction.  Grant  funds 
provided  for  employment  of  three  exemplary  elementary  science 
teachers  to  serve  as  field  supervisors  and  assist  the  CEESME 
staff  in  coordinating  a  support  system  for  local  team  activities. 
The  field  supervisors  received  the  same  academic  training  as  the 
team  members,  making  a  total  of  39  participants.  The  grant  pro- 
vided for  three  project  cycles  for  a  total  of  27  teams,  with  one 
cycle  per  year  scheduled  for  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 

The  first  Institute  began  on  February  7,  1987;  and  the  aca- 
demic program  extended  through  June.  Minority  participation  was 
18%.  At  the  UTM  campus,  240  hours  of  instruction  were  provided 
in  the  content  areas  indicated  on  Figure  1,  Each  team  also  was 
required  to  plan  a  one-year  practicum,  or  field  project,  for  the 
improvement  of  elementary  science  instruction  based  on  indepen- 
dent, on-site  research.  Science  academicians  and  educators 
provided  instruction  on  science  content,  curriculum,  and  instruc- 
tional methods.  To  introduce  the  ^hands-on-science**  teaching 
strategy,  authors  of  the  Science  Activities  Manual  K-6  provided 
twenty-five  model  lessons  from  the  manual . 

A  portable  microteaching  unit  was  provided  for  each  team's 
use  in  critiquing  its  classroom  efforts  to  improve  instructional 
techniques.  Participants  were  required  to  prepare  and  videotape 
lessons  from  the  Science  Activities     Manual  K-6 .     They  then  were 


required  to  critique  their  own  videotaped  lessons,  using  criteria 
based  on  the  evaluation  standards  of  the  Tennessee  Career  Ladder 
Program.  The  tapes  were  then  submitted  for  jury  review  by  a  team 
of  highly  qualified  teacher  evaluators.  This  enabled  teachers  to 
compare  their  self -evaluations  with  those  made  by  the  jury.  The 
teams  also  found  the  microteaching  units  helpful  for  preparing 
professional  presentations,  in-service  teaching  aids,  and 
programs  for  local  civic  groups. 

In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  team  development,  no 
distinction  was  made  between  administrators  and  teachers  in  the 
training  process.  To  promote  team  recognition,  a  public  informa- 
tion program  was  conducted  in  each  team's  home  ar^a  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  their  plans  for  improvement  of  elementiiry  science 
education.  Because  of  the  publicity  surrounding  their  work, 
nine  teams  were  invited  to  host  a  special  conference  of  the 
Science  Association  of  Tennessee  (SAT)  at  UTM  and  present  their 
id.'^as  to  a  statewide  audience.  The  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
audience  helped  the  teams  realize  their  capacity  for  creative 
program  development  and  recognize  their  potential  for  educational 
leadership. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1987-88  school  year,  each  team  had 
implemented  its  field  project.  In  most  cases,  those  projects 
involved  conducting  extensive  in-service  training  prc^rams  in 
their  schools.  In  anticipation  of  this,  funds  were  provided  to 
employ  substitute  teachers  for  a  team's  two  teachers  when  they 
were  required  to  be  absent  from  the  classrocxn  on  team-related 
activities . 

Evaluation  of  the  Model 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  first  18-raonth  cycle  of  the 
project,  which  included  the  academic  preparation  and  subsequent 
field  activities  of  the  nine  1987  teams,  the  CEESME  had  a  suffic- 
ient data  base  to  begin  a  program  of  statistical  analyses  for 
research  and  evaluation.  The  1987  ESEI  participants  underwent 
evaluation  in  five  areas:  1)  science  content  knowledge;  2)  atti- 
tudes toward  science  and  science  teaching;  3)  computer  literacy? 
4)  knowledge  and  utilization  of  the  Tennessee  Instructional 
Model,  with  which  they  are  expected  to  work;  and  5)  the 
performance  of  their  students. 

The  group  showed  an  overall  gain  of  approximately  10%  in 
science  content  mastery,  with  greatest  gains  in  earth  and  space 
science  (9.8%)  and  physical  science  (9.3%).  Gains  of  approxi- 
mately 7.8%  in  environmental  science  and  4.0%  in  life  science 
were  also  observed.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prior 
science  preparation  of  most  participants  was  concentrated  in  life 
science,  with  more  limited  backgrounds  in  the  physical  and  earth- 
space  sciences.  Data  were  gathered  from  pre-tests  and  post- tests 
using  an  80-item  survey,  with  a  number  of  questions  from  each  of 
the  major  science  areas  proportional  to  the  number  of  objectives 
from  each  field  in  the  Tennessee  Science  Curriculum  Guide  K-6 . 
Estimates  of  instrument  reliability,  which  were  obtained  by 
computing  coefficient  ALPHA,   ranged  from  0.77  to  0.82. 


Pre-tests  and  post-tests  of  participants'  attitudes  towards 
science  and  science  teaching  were  also  surveyed  using  a  70-item 
attitude  survey  instrument.  Favorable  changes  were  shown  in  both 
areas r  but  additional  research  will  be  required  to  determine 
whether  the  responses  of  teachers  and  administrators  differed 
significantly. 

Attitudes  toward  the  use  of  computers  in  the  classroom  were 
also  examined.  A  sharp  rise  in  the  participants'  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  use  the  computer  was  noted.  With  some  surprise, 
it  also  was  learned  that  the  computer  instruction  provided  by  the 
CEESMB  constituted  the  first  formal  training  in  computers  for  a 
majority  of  the  ESEI  members.  Knowledge  and  utilization  of  the 
Tennessee  Instructional  Model  ( TIM)  were  studied  through  exami- 
r-^tion  of  lessons  that  were  presented  and  videotaped  in  the 
participants'  classrooms.  The  lessons  were  evaluated  by  a  jury 
cf  highly  trained  teacher  evaluators,  which  allowed  the  teachers 
to  see  themselves  as  a  state  teacher-evaluator  would  see  them. 

Data  were  also  collected  from  44  Tennessee  classrooms  to 
compare  the  performance  of  students  taught  by  the  ESEI  teachers 
with  that  of  students  in  classes  taught  by  other  teachers  in  the 
same  school  (HOME)  and  in  schools  in  non-participating  districts 
(CONTROL) .  CcMnparisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of  pre-tests  and 
post-tests,  using  separate  instruments  for  K-3  and  4-6  students. 
The  K-3  study  (n«411)  involved  first  and  second  grades.  The  4-6 
study  (n=491)  involved  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  graders.  After  a 
year  of  instruction,  the  first  and  second  grade  ESEI  classes 
showed  greater  gains  in  content  knowledge  than  either  the  HOME  or 
CONTROL  group.  In  all  comparisons  for  grades  4-6,  except  ESEI 
with  CONTROL  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  ESEI  group  performed  better 
than  the  respective  HOME  or  CONTROL  group,  with  significant 
improvements  (p  <  .01)  in  many  cases. 

The  development  and  progress  of  the  teams'  field  practica 
provided  a  further  basis  for  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ESEI  model.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Institute,  each  team  was 
required  to  survey  its  school  system's  elementary  science  educa- 
tion needs  and  resources  and  to  research  options  for  improvement 
of  elementary  science  teaching  during  the  following  school  year. 
The  teams  developed  programs  for  systematic  dissemination  of  the 
content  and  skills  they  gained  in  the  ESEI  through  in-service 
programs  for  their  peers.  The  teams  prepared  public  information 
programs  to  generate  local  support  for  reform  of  elementary 
science  education  beginning  at  the  "grass-roots"  level.  The 
public  relations  value  of  preparing  and  submitting  news  items  to 
local  newspapers  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  group,  and  several 
teams  became  proficient  in  obtaining  coverage  (one  team  boasted 
17  news  items).  The  support  system  provided  by  the  three  field 
supervisors  was  a  key  factor  to  the  teams'  success  in  the  early 
implementation  of  their  practica. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Institute,  only  about  26%  of  the 
participants  indicated  that  they  believed  they  could  teach 
elementary  science  in  the  "hands-on"  mode  called  for  in  the  State 
Science  Curriculum.  At  the  end  of  the  academic  preparation  in 
June,  1^87,  all  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  they  could  do  an 
effecti\re  job  of  "hands-on-science"  teaching. 


By  the  end  of  the  1987-88  school  year,  the  36  team  members 
and  3  field  supervisors  had  presented  more  than  117  major, 
in-service  programs  including  presentations  before  area  and  state 
groups.  Members  of  five  teams  have  made  out-of-state  presenta- 
tions to  groups  of  teachers,  and  one  team  was  invited  to  another 
state  to  explain  its  program  for  reform  to  that  state's  Board  of 
Education . 

Through  their  presentations  at  local,  area,  and  state 
professional  meetings,  the  ESEI  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
visors have  assumed  a  leadership  function  that  has  cast  them  as 
exemplars  in  their  field.  An  estimated  60%  have  added  at  least 
one  additional  professional  affiliation  over  the  past  year.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  media  attention  and  successful  attainment 
of  her  team's  goals  prompted  one  team  teacher  to  make  this 
enthusiastic  statement  to  the  new  teams  at  the  opening  of  the 
19S8  Institute:  "Just  a  year  ago,  I  was  very  discouraged,  but  I 
f«el  very,  very  good  about  being  a  science  teacher  now;  and  that 
makes  my  whole  life  and  all  the  years  of  school  and  all  the  work 
in  my  classroom  seem  more  than  worthwhile.  What  we  do  is  impor- 
tant, and  folks  realize  that!" 

Conclusion 

Doyle  and  Hartle  (1985)  contended  that,  for  an  effective 
r:*  .  rational  program,  classrocMQ  teachers  must  be  active  parti- 
pants  rather  than  passive  followers  in  the  quest  for  reform. 
The  ESEI  del  was  designed  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
central  in  -»ivement.  Each  participating  school  system  gained  a 
unique  teas,  of  educators  cognizant  of  both  the  instructional  and 
administrative  dimensionc  of  educational  program  development. 
This  clearer  understanding  of  both  perspectives  enabled  the 
teachers  and  administrators  to  overcome  many  hurdles  by  pulling 
together  for  better  science  education,  and  seven  of  the  nine  1987 
teams  evaluated  themselves  as  having  accomplished  very  substan- 
tial reforms  within  the  1987-88  school  year. 

Public  awareness  and  support  for  elementary  science  education 
may  be  among  the  most  important  benefits  produced  by  the  ESEI 
model  of  local  team  leadership  development.  Several  teams,  for 
example,  reported  voluntary  involvement  of  parents  in  such  activ- 
ities as  the  collection  and  packaging  of  materials  for  sci^  -e 
lessons. 

Participating  school  systems  therefore  found  within  thei 
ranks  the  grass-roots  leadership  and  in-service  training  capa.  . i- 
ities  necessary  to  follow  the  new  direction  in  elementary  science 
education  in  Tennessee.  The  teams  in  the  1988  Institute  appear 
to  be  achieving  equally  successful  results,  providing  additional 
evidence  that  rural  school  systems  can  bring  about  reform  within 
their  own  ranks  through  local  leadership  development. 
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A  Cooperative  Learnf Staff  Development  Project 
U  Eiriieace  Sociel  Intention 


A  cocH^tlve  leaiTilfig  staff  ffevaloprr^t  aiMl  research  iroject  was 
com^ted  In  a  middle  school  and  junior  high  school  In  Gardiner,  Maim  to 
iHTtmrate  the  social  Int^rstlon  of  stiMlmts  with  ^)«:lal  Staff 
(tevslopnient  activities  were  almad  at  iniporting  skills  In  coopsrativs 
learning  to  Innf^ove  the  <^1lty  of  Instnictlon  for  stud^ts  with  disabilities 
as  well  as  nomllsdiled  stwJents. 

This  iMiBsents  m  ov^ew  of  co<^)mtlve  leamlf^,  a  cooitmtive 
Iseming  staff  development  model,  an  abt^nsvlated  dlscusslm  of  project 
evaluation  outctmm^  <md  a  description  of  Malm's  rural  »^)port  networK  for 
co(H>mtlve  lewnlng 

Ce^eretlve  Leemlng 

Coopmtlve  gnn^)  leamlf^  Involves  (rgmlztng  students  In  snnll 
heterogeneous  groi^rs  to  work  on  academic  asslgmnents.  A  key  feature  of 
c(H}|mtlve  lemlng  Is  positive  lntente|»ndme,  v^iere  stui^ts  reci^lze 
thet  they  nmst  woric  t(^th«r  to  st^cessfully  «u:(m^ll^  the  aesl^ied  task. 
Stuf^ts  are  nMe  to  fral  accotmtable  fcr  contributing  to  tto  ^roi^i's 
efforts  as  well  as  echlevli^  their  own  Imllvldual  lewning  goals.  Tead^rs 
provide  studmits  with  specific  lr»tn«tlon  mt  how  to  colletorate  In  a  group 
(e.g.,  by  (»i)vldlng  Instnntlim  In  social  skills  s^u  as  active  listenlf^  or 
encoiraglr^  others  to  m^ress  ttoir  Ictoas).  While  siuctents  wi^  In 
cmipmtlve  grmips,  teachers  nrKmltor  student  b^wvlc^-,  provlcte  ^slstme, 
and  at  tf»  end  of  the  «:tl»lty  they  discuss  ^rm^  fimctlonfng  with  the 
students  and  irovlde  them  with  f eeifliack  on  their  performance. 

Extensive  research  on  cooperative  learning  indicates  that  in  addition  to 
contributing  significantly  to  achievement,  students  engaged  in  cooperative 
leming  activities  will  tend  to  be  friendlier,  have  more  of  a  grotq; 
orientation  and  will  learn  more  from  one  another  Over  fifty  studies  have 
been  conducted  on  mainstreaming  and  cooperative  learning.  Reviews  by 
Johnson,  Jt^son  and  hanajmna  (1983)  and  Slavin  (1980)  demonstrate 
positive  effects  of  cooperative  losing  on  handic^ed  and  nonhandicapped 
students  with  respect  to  academic  achievement,  interpersonal  relations, 
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sdlf-mtem,  «id  attitudas  tow«nd  $clml 

C(K^mi»lfV9  lemtitr^  i^tlvltfes  pmvifto  m  Ictoel  contoxt  fir  instmctlcm 
of  d1sab1«l  students  tn  Vtm  minstrmi,  because  they  afford  ogportunltlee 
for  meanlngfut  social  Intemctlofi  witti  nondls^led  peers.  These  wtlvlties 
m  con^atlble  with  other  affective  laatructlon  practices,  such  m 
liMilvldiMllsnillwi  of  Inatn^ltm,  M^ml  f^ocatftrea,  dlrrot  Instn^tloii 
ami  nmtani  lewnli^ 

The  (TOjact  Inwlvwl  abmit  23  special  ei^atlon  stw^ta  who  were 
classified  m  mildly  tur  moc^ntely  dialed.  P«tlclpatlr^  stwSents  wm 
lirtieled  Imnli^  dl^M,  rrmitally  dialled,  luring  Iff^Mlred,  s^xh 
tn^lrsd,  visually  Impaired  and  behavl orally  disordered.  IQ  scores  r^tged 
from  68  to  112.  Students  varied  considerably  In  terms  of  thair  educational 
ne^,  r^lng  frm  'nmiim^  stm^ts*  wNi  vfsre  nrnlnslrmoad  full-time 
In  QC«femlc  subjects  to  those  participating  only  in  one  ntm-ecademic 
regular  class  activity.  Regular  education  students  (N=122)  also  were 
Involved  In  the  cooperstlve  learning  Interventions  end  another  grot^  of 
students  who  were  not  Involved  In  cooperative  activities  served  as  a 
contrast  groi^  (N=  1 43)  for  evaluation  purposes. 


The  Staff  Devalopfflent  Approach 


A  key  asswnptlon  of  the  staff  developn^nt  project  was  that  successful 
social  Intention  of  students  with  disabilities  requires  active 
communication  and  cooperation  mnimg  regular  ami  ^)8Cla1  ei^'catlcm  staff 
m^nbers.  Rs^lar  class  teachers  must  possess  a  repertoire  of  Instructional 
strategies  mi6  techniques  for  use  with  students  who  do  not  seem  benefit 
from  standard  approaches.  Special  educators  can  provide  support  to  regular 
class  teachffl^  by  adapting  and  modifying  curriculum,  making  suggestions 
reg«ndlng  behavioral  managem<Mt,  and  by  recommending  Instructional 
strategies  that  are  suited  to  the  student's  particular  le«ii1ng  style  and 
needs.  Educati^al  assistants  can  provide  fnvalyable  support  In  the  regular 
class,  as  well. 

Surveys  on  Malnstreamlng  Needs.  Prior  to  the  onset  of  project 
activities,  en  informal  survey  given  to  teachers  In  the  middle  school  and 
junior  h10i  school  indicated  a  strong  desirs  for  specific  teaching  methods 
apiNHi^ate  for  handlci^ed  students  in  regular  class  settings.  During  the 


first  month  of  tite  project  a  nu^  fonnal  survey  of  loacfier's  opintons 
ralatfvo  to  imlndtrBmliig  8|»c1q1  imi^  chlli^  0.^m,  1985)  Indicated 
that.  In  general,  teiK^iers  Iml  an  "aver^"  decree  of  success  In  dealfr^  with 
rectal  needs  stmtente  In  the  regular  classrooni  and  that  the  availability  of 
«9(Mrt  services  was  'av«n^  to  M^"  nosi  imu^n  aprmt  tNt  the 
Int^tlon  sf  sfm:lal-fm^  stui^te  can  he  hmf Icf a1  for  rsfpil^  stt^lmtts 
md  tfMt  riMlnelrBmii^  will  imnote  the  s«:la1  Indepemlencg  of  ^racial- 
needs  stwkmts.  ThIrty-eIgM  |^c«it  of  the  te»^iers  cwmiffrmi  that 
malnstrsamlng  will  pnmiote  the  aca<temlc  growth  of  stud^ts  with  special 
n^ds  (altlNH^  atKHit  4^  of  the  tmi^e  wm  i«Klecl<M).  ^  itm  i^tlve 
elite,  respondttits  dlsa^rol  with  the  statmont  itwi  regulir  clas^wn 
teachers  have  sufficient  training  to  teach  chlii^  with  special  needs. 

Previously,  malnstremed  stud^ts  In  tl»  two  scNmiIs  h«i  received 
nwetly  remedial/tutorial  Inetructlmi  with  a  heavy  ^r^ihaels  on 
Indlvlchiallzed  Inetnictlm.  TN  fifteen  te«:hers  wto  volimtemd  to 
participate  In  the  f^jwi  were  v^  receptive  to  learning  abmjt  different 
Inetmctlml  ^ypro^hes,  esp^lally  idMwt  technlinies  for  In^vlng  grmm 
Instructloa 


Te«rhy  Declslwi  rwclnq.  It  Is  mr  ccmvlctlcm  that  adult  leffiwe  know 
where,  when,  «id  how  tfi^  like  to  lem  new  InfCNrmetlon.  Thersfm,  every 
effort  woe  made  to  Involve  teadiers  In  project  related  declsltms  (e.g.,  the 
format,  ccmtent,  end  schmSulIng  of  trelning  sesslcms).  The  training  model 
pn^me«l  hy  teachers  was  very  slmll«r  to  the  Ideal  formt  the  authors  would 
have  chosen.  And,  Inr^Hrtantly,  It  tm6  the  edited  advmt^  of  being  tMlS.- 
One  teecher's  comment  repres^ted  the  sen^  of  en^Miw^Tnent  the  gnN4> 
gained  by  making  the  iteclslm:  *l  cmi't  MIeve  i^'re  a^lng  us  thls..no  one 
ever  asks  us  what  we  wm\i  to  del"  Additionally,  a  'Please  Never  Do'  list 
woe  created  by  the  tem:hers.  For  example,  teachers  asked  us  not  to  schedule 
training  ^tlvltles  on  Saturdays. 

staff  Develooment  Activities.  To  Impart  knowledge  and  skills  In  using 
cooperative  learning  procedures,  a  one  day  workshop  was  held  before  school 
In  August,  a  two  day  conference  with  a  national  expert  in  cooperative 
leamlr^  (Or.  Oavld  Jolmsim)  took  place  In  Fet^wy,  and  monthly  seminars 
were  held  In  the  Jtmlor  high  school.  University  consultants  also  visited 
participating  teachers'  classes  to  observe  them  condt^tlng  cooperative 
activities. 
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FaciHtatlM  T^diw.  Staff  davalfpnsnt  tctlvltlsd  wm  desi^^  to 
tf  rBlevanca  fir  ^lal  and  regulm-  m^atlmi  tawfm  wliicatlomi 
A  'f«;IIUat1f^  tem^ii^  (c«t(fM  In  regulttr  «id  ^lal  e<^t1(m} 
was  rsspcmslble  for  m^mortlng  r^lm-  class  teachtrs  In  Instnatlng 
stiKtonts  wf «J>  fSldatmulaa  «mI  retnforcli^  tho  usa  of  cooimtf va  lawnlrHt  In 
tN  two  sdioola.  Thfa  t^^  alM  mlstwl  with  teto  co11«:tion  actlvlttos. 

Pay  coacfttnff  wid  atamflrt  ytwa.  Eiwmraglng  ccH^^mtttm  «yMmg 

ta«^i«^  was  mUt^  lrmM»1«it  ^1  of  tha  proj^^t  For,  as  Jctfmsmi, 
Johrmiw,  ltotid»€  (im)  mi^,  tha  ta^i^ns  pntldpattng  In  tr»  tralnlr^ 
m  tiM  oiraa  who  ta^  oVm  how  to  \m  OM^^tlva  learning 
proc^ures  and  who  sustain  each  other's  interest  In  doing  so,  not  the 
consultants.  Monthly  seminar  meetings  with  wiiverslty  consultants 
constituted  a  teach^  support  structure  aimed  at  enhancing  the  practical 
Implementation  of  cooperative  learning  techniques.  Along  with  dellverlr^ 
Informatkn  on  coop^tlve  learning  ami  effective  Instruction,  sessions 
were  designed  to  facilitate  sharing  of  Ideas  as  well  as  solving  prohlems 
related  to  cooperative  learning  and  social  Integration.  Setting  up  peer 
coaching  teems  within  each  school  was  another  method  used  to  foster  skill 
In  Implementing  cooperative  learning  procedures  and  create  an  atmosphere 
of  support  among  teachers. 


Evaluation  of  tha  Staff  Pevaloomaiit  Modal 


Measures 

Program  analysis  focused  on  two  major  areas  of  intended  imped: 
student  outcomes  and  teacher  outcomes.  Various  types  of  data  were 
collected,  including  questionnaires,  rating  scales,  and  interviews. 


Stuitett  mitcmnaa.  Ttw  O^aafflLUffl  iTOtfUmfflt  >  <tevil(^  Roger 
and  David  Jofmson  at  thd  l^lmslty  of  Mirmesota,  was  used  to  nostra 
it^^t  p^reptfcms  of  the  'social  cllnrata'  and  d^TBO  of  social  suf^t 
sxperlanced  In  tlmir  classes.  StiHtents  rated  ^  Llk»t-tipe  (H'^tltms  using 
a  5*pelnt  scale  to  Indicate  tow  tm  o  statemsnt  was  for  ttom.  Johnson, 
Mmm,  BiKkmn  «nI  R«dmito  09^)  fteitlfled  tto  fiHIowfng  12  fectors  In 
tto  scale  toth  ttmnetlcally  «mI  Utm^  |^ievl<H»  f^Ur  mts^ 
cm^mtlve  leming,  postlve  ^1  Int^i^iMufef^,  m(»flnce 
Interd^ndsncs,  tem^fisr  acadsmfc  suiiport,  teech«r  persomt  suppw-t, 
stwfml  wedemlG  «4^»»t«  stwM  p«^mal  st^i{»rt,  clees  o^lon, 
acadsmic  ssff-estssm,  fairness  of  grwNng,  achieving  social  iqqrDval  and 
alienation. 

Peer  ratify.  m^tme  wee  evalueted  by  wftnlnlstehng  a  peer 
rating  Instninmt .  Students  wre  a^ed  to  rate  eadi  of  their  clasmetes 
ecc(^f^  to  how  ttoy  wcRild  like  to  "worlc  with*  ttot  p^'smt  A  5- 
polnt  scale  was  used,  with  response  categories  rai^r^  from  'yes,  very 
mudi*  (5)  to 'm,  mit  at  air  (1).  Stuitots  could  also  Indicate  If  they  did  not 
kmw  a  pMtlculw  stuiteni  Teadm  wm  provided  with  soflpted 
1nstructl(ms  on  how  to  pmimn  Urn  rating 

PascrlDtlve  data.  Denn^i^lc  data,  de^  of  malnstreamlng,  hehmf1(Hnal 
ratings  using  the  Batovlor  Rating  Profile.  Wl^-R  IQ  levels,  and  school 
atterulme  wera  mmq  the  ti^  of  data  collected  on  tto  special  ed<K:atlon 
students.  Unfwiurwtely,  acadennic  achievement  outcomes,  as  assessed 
trm^  stmHlardlz^  tests  wore  not  avall^le. 

Structunad  Interviews,  fecial  ^lucatlon  students  were  Interviewed  to 
asse^  ttoir  perspectives  m  p^lclpatlng  In  coo^ratlve  grtn^s  in  rei^lar 
classes.  The  interviewer  was  a  community  memt)er  who  was  not  affiliate 
with  the  cooperative  learning  project  hut  had  experience  in  working  wUh 
students  with  disabilities.  The  structured  interview  consisted  of  12  short- 
»iswer  and  (^en-ended  questiims. 


Teacher  Outcomes.  Extent  of  teachers*  use  of  cooperative  learning 
techniques  and  their  perceptions  of  the  staff  development  project  were 
assessed  through  self-ratings  »id  questionnaires.  Peer  observations  end 
observations  by  project  staff  were  used  to  document  skill  in  implementing 
coopmtive  lemlng  procecHres. 


gvaliwUmi  Baaulta  and  DiscussKw 


ClasffliMim  Ufa.  Stilts  fligva^  natiig  tha  Clflsarmim  Ufe  Inatfwr^t 
wm  4mm  frm  16  clessas  In  ti»  middle  ^lool  (5th  ami  6Ui  guMfe)  md 
Jimfcrhlgi (7Ui  OMl dth         dn  tfio         (Nnatest  121  8tud«it8 

molM  mid  65  f ^nalos)  fMitlclpaM  ^  i»rtlc1|»i0d  (45  males  «Mf 
^  feflf»1^)  (Ml  tN  i^tiMt  (U»  (tecTBa^  was  to  trmfers, 
absences,  »id  a  class  (Snapping  out).  In  half  of  the  classes  studente  had  heen 
worlcfng  In  cooperative  learning  groi^  to  some  extent  since  Oclowr.  Their 
teachers  were  w1unt«ij  participants  in  the  project,  in  the  other  classes, 
the  teacTm  Ytm  mi  tralr»d  In  cof^»ratlve  Imnli^  |Nn(»:ed(res  «id  wsrs 
not  uslr^  ccraporatlve  grmips. 

PrstMt  ami  posttest  remits  were  ccmipmd  usli^  the  Wllcoxen 
noniwrametric  test.  Overall,  there  were  no  significimt  differences  between 
the  ompmtlve  classee  ml  the  mmcoi^i^vtlve  dieses  tm  to 
l^ttest  chim^.  Of  \he  59  Itmns  on  tto  ClassnMim  Life,  significant 
dlffmm»s  from  pret^t  to  posttest  occunred  for  im  items  in  the 
c(M^>mtlve  cmidltlcMi  «hI  fcr  mily  erne  Item  In  the  m>nc(MH)«ratlve  condltioa 
(km  iim  itmi  changed  sl^lflcwitly  In  \M  p<»ltlve  dlr»  ?sn  In  both 
comtltlons  Imllcoted  UMt  sttKients  felt  that  otl^  stw^ts  like  to  help  thm 
learn.  Students  In  the  cooperative  classes  Indicated  that  they  found  It  less 
difficult  to  speak  itmir  thmights  cle^y  In  diss  at  the  ^  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ye«^.  Two  Items  that  ch«i^  signlflcwitly  in  the 
negative  direction  In  the  coopmtlve  condltlmi  rslatmi  to  a  perceived 
decrsa^  over  the  school  ^^m-  In  the  (tegrse  of  tmh^  ^i|^»irt  In  helping 
students  1e«nn .  AltNmgi  some  (tepise  of  lack  of  terator  si^)port  ml^t  be 
eiqiected  to  occtr  ov^  the  sdm}  yem*,  simllw  ratings  did  not  occir  in  the 
nofwoopmtlve  classee.  This  mjtcome  in  inconsistent  with  previous 
findings  m  cooperative  leamir^  ami  perceptions  of  teacher  support,  as 
measured  by  the  Classromn  Life  instnimeni  Perhaps  the  students  involved 
in  these  cooperative  classes  felt  relatively  more  supported  by  their  peers 
than  by  teachers  when  they  worked  In  groups. 


Peer  Ratings.  T-tests  were  used  to  assess  changes  in  average  peer 
ratings  from  October  to  May  for  each  student  in  the  cooperative  and 
noncooperative  classes. 
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A  clil  sqwr®  l08t  with  Yale's  correcti(»)  (rocec^  (tkis  to  small  cell 
ami)  used  to  (totermine  If  signlftcmit  differefices  between  conditions 
In  ifm  r^MKT  of  ratli^  cni  students  wlUi  dls^Ufties  that  cfiaf^ 
8igiilfl€(Al1y  In  a  iHisltl^  dlmtliK^  wmm  those  that  chmged 
mmslgniflcantly  or  sl^lflcantly  In  a  n^tlva  direction  from  iratest  to 
liosttest  Xtm  rm^  In  tha  mmi^  of  studwits  ratli^  each  ^^lal  w^ation 

stfftfent  was  Irm  12  to  20.  Tha  result  Ofi  dfsl,  p  <  .05)  Indicates 
st^lflcent  differences  between  conditions,  favoring  the  cooperotlve 
classes.  A  similar  test  coni^mred  peer  noting  cl^ngos  over  the  on  all 
students  in  the  two  condltlcms.  Again,  when  signlflcmitly  positive  changes 
vmiB  nonsignificant/significantly  negative*  changes  were  contpared  in  the 
cooperative  and  noncooperotive  classes,  significant  differences  were  found 
ifi  s9,42,  dfsl,  p  <  .05),  favoring  the  cmnimtlve  classes. 

Wa  were  also  Intmstad  In  knowing  whstter  not  ve&r  ratings  cm  the 
8|»clal  Mtucotlcm  studmits  wane  asrelated  with  their  IQ  levels  or  their 
standard  sccres  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Profiles  (BRP).  The  Pearson 
eorrelatiofi  mfflclents  show  significmit  negative  cmrelations  between 
vartMl  scale  IQ  sccres  M  pern*  ratings  fau  oth«-  si^lal  eihttatlon  stmtoits 
In  their  siwclal  closes  {rs  -.53,  p  <  .04).  Vitm  ratings  of  ^racial  edt^atlon 
and  regulen*  eikicatlcm  classmates  were  combing,  si ^1f leant  negative 
ciRTelatlons  also  were  lemi  tratween  verbal  IQ  ^lanes  and  peer  ratli^ 
(r=  -.54,  p  <  .015)  and  full  scale  IQ  scores  and  peer  ratings  (r=  -.436, 
p  <  .05).  interpietatlon  of  tte  negative  ccNTolatitms  Is  that  as  IQ  level  goes 

the  peer  rating  ^les  (town,  <r  vice  versa.  From  these  results,  (me  might 
speculate  tirat  low«r  functl(mlng  sti^^s  m^  be  mm  likely  to  receive 
highor  ratings  from  their  peers  than  do  tha  M^tm-  ftff^tlonlng  stud^ts. 
Pwti^  tN  more  alike  stu(^ts  m  In  ttrair  o^ltlve  abilities,  the  higher 
are  thair  expwtations  f(r  ^c^t^la  Nhavlor,  which  influences  how  much 
they  like  to  worK  with  one  anoth^. 

Correlations  between  performance  IQ  scores  and  peer  ratings  were 
oonsignificmit.  Correlations  between  peer  ratings  and  standard  scores  on 
the  s':ales  of  the  0RP  (home,  school,  peer,  teacher,  and  parent)  were 
nonsignificant. 

Structured  Interviews.  Twenty-three  special  education  students 
participating  in  cooperative  learning  activities  in  special  education  and 
general  education  classes  were  Interviewed  to  assess  their  opinions  about 
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worlclf^  in  c^raratlve  teamli^  %imm-  TMr  rssponses  to  a  smflll  sample 
of  Urns  will  tB  premtod  (a  nr^e  detailed  reimrt  can  tie  obtained  from  the 
mitlMrs)  Of  tt»  23  ettMi«ite«  17  (741)  (^ised  tNit  tH^  11k^  wialcing  In 
c®opmt1ve  gtmg^,  3  (I3X)  said  tDey  werm't  sure  and  3(13X)  $a1d  Uiey  did 
mrt  like  wi^i^  In  c(M^)«iot1ve  ^mipe.  ^tm  asiced  wint  they  liked  tiiout 
working  in  cc operative  groups,  the  following  comnwnts  are  selected  from 
tl»M  tiMt  were  contrllwt^ 

'It  n^es  it  less  Nnt  f (r  n».' 

*you  cm  t«  with  a  frl^  (md  It  Is  e^ler." 

"You  get  mrB  acctm^H^^d— tl»  woric  la  nKHre  e)q)la1n^.' 

"You  c«i  j^t  alm^  with  p^le  ymi  (hm't  like." 

"You  can  help  each  other  leom  new  things." 

Whm  asked  v^t  they  don't  like  timut  wiping  In  co(^)erat1ye  groups,  some 
of  tl»  resiKmses  w«ne  itm  following: 

*S<m)et1mes  you  get  paired  up  with  someone  you  don't  like.' 
"Woricing  with  a  lot  of  petqile  who  gooi  off." 

*Wh«)  I  woric  with  people  I  really  like,  t  get  talking  and  don't  get  so 

accomplished." 
"Whm  sometme  in      grm^  doe^'t  work." 
'1  like  worlcing  1^  myself  «kI  I  ho6  help  from  the  teach^." 

All  respcmses  to  the  questi(m  cofweming  "how  other  kids  treat  you  in 
cooperative  groupe"  were  jMisitive  {'good'  "pretty  gMT)  or  neutral  ("ok/ 
'all  rl^t").  Reg«rding  treatment  by  pern  in  classes  wiUmut  cooperative 
groups,  a  few  negative  comments  were  macte  ("memi, "  "they  tease  m  a  lot/ 
'they  treet  me  like  I'm  noho(H|*)«  hut  nmst  commits  wm  positive  or 
neutral.  Twenty  (87S)  of  the  students  felt  that  the  regular  class  students 
were  friendlier  to  them  this  year,  and  17  (74X)  had  made  new  friends  In  the 
regular  class  (4  did  not  and  2  alreathj  knew  students  from  the  proceeding 
year). 

Students  perceived  their  behavior  as  appropriate  both  In  cooperative  and 
ncncooperative  classes.  Almost  all  students  felt  their  behavior  had 
Improved  ov^  the  school  year.  Fifteen  (72S)  stw^nts  felt  they  learned 
'well,'  'good,'  or  'better"  In  cooperative  groins  than  In  other  types  of 
classes,  and  6  (2Q%)  felt  they  did  not  learn  as  well  In  cooperative  groups. 
Overall,  special  education  students  felt  very  positively  about  worlcing  In 


coopeniUv©  q^rmm  ^  ^  they  wohb  treatad  by  regul^  class  stwisnts. 


QuflsttoroMira  «i  Use  of  C<Hii^ttV8  Gmma  «id  Teacher  Feeiaiack.  In 
*km  of  ths  pro]^t  year,  teacters  were  Invited  to  a  lisicfmm  to  discuss 
future  directions  and  fnxivlde  fee<fi)«;k  on  tlra  project  Tw^ms  filled  out  a 
fmn  on  Itmir  use  of  c(»HMHnatfve  lemlng  ^noi^is  %Hi1di  Indicated  tNt  th^ 
w«ie  all  com^tlf^  ON^imtlve  leamlr^  activities.  Six  of  the  nlr» 
tewliers  surv^ed  were  uslr^  ci»qwBt|ye  leming  activities  In  their 
classes  from  lOI  to  25%  of  the  time  and  three  of  the  teachers  used 
cmiperatlve  activities  from  25%  to  SOS  of  the  time.  At  the  bsgirmlng  of  the 
project  rwf»  of  tl»  tethers  sirv^^  h^  used  C4M){»ratlve  learning  grm^z 
In  their  classes. 

Teachers  also  evaluated  the  project  using  a  questlmaire  that  solicited 
both  positive  and  negative  fee(Smck.  A  variety  of  positive  remwics  were 
littludlr^  feeift^  tm  Niw  Iralpful  tN  su|^)irt  of  the  imlvw^ty 
consultants  end  the  facilitating  teacher  wers,  how  valuable  the  dt^long 
tralnlf^  session  In  August  and  the  cooperative  learning  ctmference  with 
David  «M)son  were,  how  helpful  the  Imdce  tm  cooi^^lve  !e«n1r^  (Circles 
of  LeOTilnQ.  C<MH»ret1ve  Leaning  Lesson  PIms)  w«re.  «h]  how  excited  thm| 
wm  ^wut  the  studmts'  (hk^hbss  «kI  iMr  imsltlve  rotations  to  leevnlng  In 
coopi^tlve  qmm  ("..  the  satlsfectltm  of  the  s»h|  child  showing  lm|Mi»ved 
self-^stsm.').  Also,  the  feeti^Mk  cm«nlng  the  nNmthly  smaU  group 
ntertlngs  was  very  positive.  Teachm  8fH»^1ated  the  osHNXtunlty  to 
discuss  strategies  «id  problems  with  their  colleagues  Involved  In  the 
training.  The  grwip  n»et1ngs  have  bemi  helpful  in  that  we  can  shm 
iMit^lems  mt^  stM:cesses,  we  can  ^t  rnmwm  in  quest1<ms  and  get  mlvice  on 
how  to  (to  things  dlffermitty,  and  (on)  Instructioa"  One  teacher  felt  thet 
shorter  meetings  would  be  im  lir^Mnov^nent  ( the  nneetings  were  at  the  end 
of  itm  school  day  and  lasted  about  2  hmrs).  When  asked  to  contribute  a 
more  "ideal'  way  to  lewn  about  cooperative  learning,  one  teacher's  remarlc 
was:  'Do  not  change  anything.  Being  treated  Hke  professionals  was 
refreshing.* 

When  asked  what  would  have  imjxroved  the  project,  or  what  could  have 
been  done  differently,  the  feedback  was  most  helpful.  Several  teachers 
suggested  that  we  spend  more  time  initially  with  the  'how  to's"  of 
cooperative  learning  In  order  to  help  them  get  a  better  start  in  developing 
and  implementing  cooperative  lesscms.  One  teachers'  idea  was  to  offer  a 
more  formal  university  course  on  cooperative  learning  at  the  beginning  of 
the  project  and  another  wanted  more  workshops.  Sevml  teachers  wished 
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trmy  could  sctually  hove  (Misarv^i  othm  using  oH^mttve  Itmfng  {nthBr 
Um  sinqilg  lemming  vtdMt^)  Mm  they  started  using  Um  (Nnocedtrss 
timiselves.  Seme  tew^m  felt  Uiey  cM^  heve  bmfltted  fnmi  nwrs 
cimt«:t  with  the  fMtlftatIng  imOmr  or  imlwslty  consultmts  for  help  in 
using  c(Mspmt1ve  learning  tedmK^s  muI  dealing  with  s|»c1al  education 
studmts. 

Uilv«^1ty  ctmsultants  conctrr^l  with  all  the  tether  recwrnnemlatlons. 
In  initiating  8lm11«-  projects  In  oth^-  districts,  we  have  offmd  a 
worK^K^coitfse  that  nraete  for  a  m  day-l«^  session  &n6  three  follow-up 
sesslcms.  This  sche<fo1e  allows  for  nnmnB  content  to  be  coverml  «hI  penmlts 
teacNrs  to  try  tecfmli^  In  their  cless^,  share  wf»t  tl^  are  doing,  and 
ohtain  feedbadc  «kI  m^ijKNrt.  We  ^ree  that  persmN^I  should  be 

mm  avall^le  to  assist  teachers.  Cmful  stuc^  must  be  mwto  of  the  role 
of  tN  speclel  et^attr  in  malnstreamlng  effirts.  facilitating  te«^ 
wee  (miy  available  p^-tlme,  ««f  h^  role  and  responsibilities  would 
wwTMt  a  full  time  position  md  r^flnltltm.  Moreover,  the  p^  co«:h1ng 
con^Kment  of  itm  froject  was  not  en^^lzed  «m1  carrlml  throu^  to  the 
decree  It  should  have  been.  In  that  teachers  weren't  meeting  as  often  as  we 
would  have  ho(»d. 

Also,  we  have  learned  thot  the  degree  of  involvement  of  school  principals  in 
the  project  should  have  been  Increased,  as  the  principal  is  ths  person  whose 
'prlm^  resprntslblllty^Js  to  foster  a  school  climate  In  which  teechers 
have  the  cotrage  to  challmt^  their  currmt  Instructional  practlcee  and 
strive  to  grow  mt6  deve1(H)  profess1onet1y."<Joftfison  &  Jc^son,  1989,  p.1:8). 
Principals  wm  Infmmed  of  the  staff  devel(^>ment  activities  In  general  and 
gave  the  necessw^  permlssltms,  etc.,  but  wm  not  Involved  as  Inspirational 
leaders  or  active  p«t1c1pants.  An  Ideal  situation  would  to  to  obtain  a 
conrmlttment  on  the  pwi  of  ttw  mtire  tettchlr^  f«:ulty,  admlnlstratcrs, 
parents,  and  support  staff  to  the  notion  of  cooperative  learning  in  a 
coofmratlve  school.  Recently  David  and  Roger  Johnson  In  their  book  entitled 
Laadinq  the  Coooeiatlve  School  (1989)  identified  characteristics  of  a 
cooperative  school,  making  the  case  that  promoting  an  effective  school 
which  Is  also  a  cooperative  school  involves  much  more  that  training  a 
subset  of  the  teachers  in  the  school.  However,  the  resulting  cor@  of 
teachers  trained  in  our  techniques  promises  to  set  the  stage  and  provide  the 
impetus  for  a  future  cooperative  school. 


LliAliif  Rural  Sclioiils 


A  commllmdnt  to  expwtdlng  the  coopsratlve  lewnlng  training  and 
supiKrt  services  throu^out  the  stete  of  Heine  led  to  the  develofmient  of  the 
Northern  New  England  rtotwork  for  Coop^tive  Learning  and  the  Center  for 
DMH^anitive  Learning  at  the  Univ^ity  of  rtestie  at  Fanningtoa  As  people 
tfroughoul  the  state  he«^  of  our  training  and  sup{K)rt  inject,  requests  for 
replication  in  additional  districts  ntade  it  clear  that  teachers  and 
MfifninistratfTS  were  mious  tor  m  c^H^^unity  to  ehm  with  ami  lemn  from 
others  in  the  state.  The  pwpose  of  the  Cent^^  is  to  provide  s(^)port  to 
tewh«^  (md  oth^"  professiomils  intmsted  in  coi^)mtive  lewning  and 
effective  instruction  proceduros  and  to  comfuct  field  hased  research  on 
cooperatlv'3  learning.  Netwoiic  activities  include  dissemination  of 
InfimMtioii  (pliers,  hmric^,  bihlio^^iee,  contacts,  advice  etc.),  the 
puhlicattrn  of  a  newsletter,  and  organization  of  an  ermual  conference  on 
coopen»ifv8  learning.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  demand  for  tnlning  (we 
how  offered  ov^  20  worlcshw  this  |^),  another  conferen^ce  has  been 
sche(to1ed  to  off«r  training  nationally  reknowned  exp^s  to  professionals 
tlrou^KHJt  norths  New  Englmd.  At  the  ccmference,  time  will  he  devoted 
to  firther  develf^  the  cofHrept  of  a  regional  network.  One  idea  is  to  group 
teachm  from  joh-alike  mas  who  five  within  30-60  miles  of  one  another 
for  support  activities.  A  facilitator  will  help  the  conference  participants 
form  si^jport  groups  to  orgmiize  futire  meetings  ami  activities.  Next  ye^ 
our  olm  include  continued  growth  of  the  Network  and  Center  to  jrovide 
increased  support,  training,  and  evaluation  on  cooperative  learning  and 
effective  instruction. 

Conclusion 

Effective  social  integration  of  students  with  d1s8t)111t1e$  entails 
classroom  situations  In  which  regular  students  and  students  with  special 
needs  have  opportunities  for  meaningful  interaction.  Cooperative  learning 
situations  provloe  an  excellent  context  for  such  Interactions  to  occur  When 
properly  implemented,  cooperative  learning  tfxhniques  produce  Improved 
academic  achievement  and  Improved  Interpersonal  rslationshlps  among 
peers. 


7f;  J 


To  fn^iNNt  ^1119  In  aN^mrotf V8  Imnfng^  8  cmq^nstivs  aM»no^  to  stof f 
<feV8l(4»mil  (fiHilttdtf^  t^ior  ^qifmt  itmm,  to^fmr  (^Islim  making,  «m1 
P8«r  cooctilng)  woo  used.  Evoluotlon  rssuUs  Indicate  that  by  the  end  of  tho 
year  stiKfints  fn  cooj^ratlva  classos  (a)  felt  mora  strongly  that  other 
students  liked  to  l^lp  Vtmm  loom  «id  (b)  found  U  le^  difficult  to 
tMr  tfMN^ts  In  class,  twt  <c)  felt  less  si^^mted  1^  their  tetmlmns. 
StiH^ts  in  mMfH»»^»erBtfve  clasm  alM  felt  that  oth«r  stilts  liked  to 
help  thm  lofim.  ^leciat  mtocation  sU^ts  in  (^M^erative  clesses 
rated  mora  favtrahly  hy  their  regular  class  (Mors  (according  to  how  much 
they  wcHJid  like  to  "work  with*  them),  than  special  education  students  in 
mNK:(mpmtive  clas^.  Vtoftfrnlic^^  stuitents  in  coopmtive  classes 
e1^  rated  om  mtNr  nf»re  positively  tlwn  stw^ts  in  mM^ooperative 
classss.  Structiral  intmiews  with  sfmcial  mhtcotlon  stiMlents  iniicated 
predominmitly  positive  filings  <Hmut  wiping  in  cooperative  ^rm^ 


Teachers  involved  in  the  project  w«nB  using  cooperative  learning 
pn»:edures  from  25S  to  50%  of  the  time  In  their  classes  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  They  evaluated  the  project  favorably,  pirticulsiy  with  respect  to  the 
training  model,  the  emphasis  on  teacher  decision  making  regarding  staff 
cteveli^mient  «:tivitiee,  and  the  si^simmI  grmxn  nmetlnp.  Su^estiops  fcr 
imi»T)ving  Vim  project  focused  fm  nmB  intensive  training  em'li^  In  the 
project  and  increased  suppirt  from  itfilvsrslty  consultants  and  the  t@@cher 
facilitatiH'. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  |»^ject  rum^Dus  requests  rcd 
training  and  suppfMi  in  cocH^rative  learning  in  Maine,  a  Northern  ^iw 
Er^land  Netvirirk  fir  Cooperative  Leming  and  a  Center  for  Cooimrailv^ 
Lo«nir^  at  the  Uiiversity  of  ^toins  at  F«rmingt(m  were  est^lished  to 


education  persoraiel  ami  nral  schools.  Our  belief  Is  that  It  Is  just  as 
Important  *o  build  collaborative  and  supportive  relationships  between 
schools,  and  ^ong  ec^atlonal  professionals  (Including  university  faculty, 
classruom  teachers,  ed(K:atlonal  assistants,  administrators  and  parents)  as 
It  Is  to  build  collaborative  and  supportive  relationships  among  students. 
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TO  ACCESSING  PARENT  GROUPS, 
COMMUNiry  SERVICES, 
AND  TO  KEEPING  RECORDS 


INTRODUCTION 


FiBifllo  who  have  a  dittd  with  a  d&al^ty  need  ixifc^^ 
<&ikf s  ^s^iiUty;  abcmt  ^rviees  a^Ual^  %)^iidi  can 
about  federal  axKi  state  laws  and  police  which  afiiect  dtdr  chUd,  about  sup- 
pcHtlcsrdieirfsustily  when  needed,  and,  as  in  aU  other  famito 
togedieroomloitaUy  white  meeting  everymteTs  needs.  This  is  a  large  order! 

NiCHCY  lecdves  tttmUy  diousaiKis  <^  letters  each  fip^ 
asking  questicms  about  disaMHties,  about  sdiool^^  about  ^lerapy,  about  rea^- 
tiim  piogfain^  dxmt  lawi^  abcmt  Mividualised  Edii^^ 
abcHit  o^er  fEuniMes  in  similar  ^tuatlmis.  In  answsing  tl»se  questicms,  it  has 
beoim  ^f^mnt  Uiat  what  parents  iwed  is  a  oiurse  in  the 
ingsuchinft^maticm.  When  pe<^  know  how  to  access  &e  resources,  they 
haved^aUUty  toesqtoeth^optifliis.  It  is  tesdl-mfidenoeol  knowing 
how  to  find  tfie  help  needed,  and  the  knowtodge  ^  ih&e  is  still  another 
''door  toknodccm''  diat  keeps  feooiilies  going. 

The  chj^tars  in  dtis  publicaticm  weie  written  as  a  guide  to  tiie'liow^trf 
accessing  services  arui  organizing  reccmbfcs' maximum  efiSdotcy.  It  was 
writtoi  by  parents  and  ^luSs  of  children  widi  handicapping  ccmdlti(»is,  who 
want  to  shaxe  with  you  the  kssonsdiey  have  learned.  Families  \4dio  use  these 
suggestions  should  be  able  to  dev^p  personalized  kxal  directc»ies  of  sarv- 
ices  Ux  ^tsix  individualized  needs.  Utt  materials  are  written  to  cover  any 
disability,  to  discuss  options  in  any  s^te  and  to  be  general  enou^  to  be  useful 
to  families  of  childiai  at  any  age,  stage,  ^  le^  of  need.  Attached  to  this 
puHication  is  a  State  RcMuxce  Sheet  for  your  state  and  a  list  of  Toll  Fxee 
Numbm.  This  resource  sheet  is  updated  annually;  you  should  request  a  new 
copy  if  yours  is  more  than  (me  year  old. 

Of  course,  NICBCY  is  still  available  to  answer  your  questions,  provide 
additional  rdierrals  and  to  as^t  you  whenever  possible  Please  omtact  us  as 
needed.  You  may  write  to  NICHCY  at  this  address:  NICHCY,  P.O.  Box  1492, 
Washington,  D.C  ^13.  Or  you  may  call  NICHCY  at  this  toll  free  number 
1-800-999-5599. 
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Abstract 

This  study  inv^tigated  the  amount  of  variance  in  the  Peabody  Individual  Achievement 
Test  (PIAT)  and  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  -  R  (WRAT-R)  which  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Sociocultural  Scales—Family  Size,  Family  Structure,  Urban  Acculturation, 
and  Socioeconomic  Statu^within  the  Hispanic  ethnic  group  of  the  System  of  Multi- 
cultural Pluralistic  Assessment  (SOMPA). 

The  sample  group  was  comprise  of  SO  elementary  age  Meidcan  American  children 
identified  as  learning  disabled,  and  aligned  part-time  to  a  Resource  Room.  Results 
of  the  analysis  indicated  that  significant  correlations  exist  between  Urban  Acculturation 
and  &}cioeconomic  Status  and  some  sid>tests  of  the  PIAT  and  WRAT-R.  The  results 
indicate  that  poor  academic  performance  among  lower  SES  children  must  be  attributed 
to  other  factors  in  the  child's  develi^ment. 
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Introduction 

Several  authors  have  voiced  serious  concerns  about  the  consequences  of  applying 
standarcfized  psy<^Kd(^cal  assessment  measures  to  minority  group  children  (Baca 
and  Cervantes,  1984;  Mercer  and  Lewis,  1979;  Ysseldyke,  1979;  Samuda,  1976).  These 
auth<»rs  state  that  many  minority  group  children  have  been  victimized  by  the  application 
of  standardized  psychological  measures  that  are  culturally  and  linguistically  biased 
and  measure  experiences  and  skills  alien  to  tteir  culture.  In  addition,  more  minority 
group  children  have  been  labeled,  placed,  tracked,  grouped  and  guided  on  the  basis 
of  varioiK  test  scores  than  from  any  other  sin^e  factor  in  the  classroom  (Maestas, 
1981;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1979;  Oakland,  1979). 

There  has  been  much  concern  on  the  part  of  parents  and  some  special  education 
personnel  regardii^  the  number  of  minority  children  in  special  education.  Existing 
data  appear  to  indicate  that  minority  children  are  placed  in  special  education  out 
of  pr<^rtion  to  their  numbei^  in  the  general  school  populaticm  (Ortiz  and  Maldonado- 
Cdon,  1986;  Greenleaf,  1980;  Mercer,  1979).  The  area  where  the  data  have  proven 
most  striking  has  been  in  classes  for  the  mildly  mentally  handicapped.  For  eimmple, 
Mercer  (1973)  has  reported  that  Black  children  were  seven  times  as  likely  and  Mexican 
American  children  ten  tim^  as  likely  as  Anglo  children  to  be  placed  in  special  classes. 
Although  these  figures  are  based  on  observations  in  California,  it  is  reasonaMe  to 
expect  that  similar  conditions  occur  whenever  significant  minority  population  exist, 
suoh  as  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Texas  (U.  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
19^9).  In  th^e  southwestern  states  nearly  one  of  every  five  chll(^n  in  public  school 
is  3f  minority  ethnic  background  (U.  S.  Commission  of  Civil  Rights,  1974).  In  addition, 
data  from  the  Civil  Rights  Survey  (1978)  revealed  that  Arizona,  CaUfomia,  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  had  pr<^ortionaI  discrepancies  of  Hispanic  children  in  programs  for 
the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded.  For  example,  in  Colorado  Hispanics  constitute  15% 
of  the  total  school  enrollment  but  26%  of  programs  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 
It  was  also  reported  that  in  New  Mexico,  Hispanics  constitute  42%  of  the  total  school 
enrollment  yet  57%  in  programs  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded;  Arizona  22% 
and  31%;  and  California  with  21%  and  27%  respectively.  However,  Ortiz  &  Yates 
(1983)  reported  that  in  Texas,  Hispanics  are  under  represented  in  all  categories  of 
handicapping  conditions  except  learning  disabilities.  In  this  category  (LD),  Hispanics 
are  over  represented.  In  Texas,  Hispanics  constitute  28%  of  the  general  school  pop- 
ulation but  only  26%  of  the  handicapped  population.  Ortiz  &  Yates  (1983)  also  reported 
that  Hispanics  represented  a  6.3%  incidence  in  learning  disabilities  programs.  When 
application  of  the  Kaskowitz  (1977)  two  percent  incidence  figure  derived  from  national 
studies  these  authors  found  that  6.3%  exceeds  the  expected  number  of  learning  disabled 
Hispanics  by  315  percent! 

As  previously  mentioned,  at  least  one  consequence  of  biased  assessment  practices 
is  over  representation  of  minority  children  in  special  education.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  that  adequate  assessment  instruments  have  not  yet  been  developed  which  can  fairly 
assess  children  of  different  linguistic  or  cultural  groups  (Baca  <Jc  Bransforo,  1981:  Bemal, 
1979).  a  more  serious  problem,  however,  is  that  there  do  not  exist  sufficient  numbers 
of  professional  peisonnel  adequately  equipped  to  develop,  adminisf ?r,  or  interpret 
assessment  instruments  or  procedures  (Archuleta  &  Cervantes,  1981).  Additionally, 
even  for  those  children  who  are  legitimately  identified  as  requiring  special  education 
services,  programs  either  do  not  exist  or  are  inadequate  (Wilkinson,  Willigs,  Ortiz, 
1986;  Baca,  1980;  Hilliard,  1980).  As  a  result,  the  testing  establishment  continues 
to  be  seriously  challenged  in  regard  to  alleged  'iiscriminatc  v  assessment  practices 
involving  minority  group  childrer..  Through  a  series  of  litigation  procedures  method- 
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ology  of  P'^rm-referenced  testing  itself  and,  more  imrtlcularly,  the  conclusions  and 
conseque..  es  flowing  from  the  analysis  of  t^t  results  have  been  disputed.  This 
movement  has  g«n«r8t«)  efforts  to  develqp  valid  psychoeducationat  assessment  tech- 
niques that  take  into  account  cultural  and  linguistic  aspects.  Thus,  the  educational 
field  is  curroitly  witn^ng  a  surge  of  interest  in  the  sociocultural  factors  affecting 
the  academic  a<Hiievement  of  minority  children.  Research  in  this  area  points  out 
that  social  and  oivironmental  factors  play  a  crucial  role  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  educational  pot^tialities  are  realized.  For  example,  level  of  parental  education, 
parental  occupation,  socioeconomic  status,  family  size,  and  family  structure  have 
been  identified  as  important  in  determining  the  educational  achievement  of  many 
minority  group  children  (Rortpiguez,  1982,  1981). 

There  exists  then  a  need  for  an  efficient  and  effective  system  which  will  measure 
a  child's  intellectual  ability  taking  into  account  sociocultural  variables.  The  System 
of  Multicultural  Pluralistic  Assessment  (SOMPA)  (Mercer  and  Lewis,  1977)  is  such 
a  system. 

Empirically  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  variance 
in  school  achievement  among  culturally  and  linguistically  different  children.  However, 
it  is  not  icnown  whether  and  to  what  extent  sociocultural  variables  explain  this  obser^ 
able  difference. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  amount  of  variance  in  the  Peabody 
Individual  Achievement  Test  (PI AT)  and  Wide  llange  Achievement  Test  -  Revised 
(WRAT-R)  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  thr-  &}ciocultural  Scales— Family  Size, 
Family  Structure,  Urban  Acculturation,  and  Socioeconomic  Status— within  the  Hispanic 
ethnic  group  of  the  System  of  Multicultural  Pluralistic  Assessment. 


Method 

Subjects  -  The  study  was  conducted  in  an  urban  area  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States.  The  sample  group  was  comprised  of  50  elementary  age  Mexican  American 
children  identified  as  learning  disabled,  who  were  assigned  part-time  to  a  Resource 
Room.  Parents  of  the  50  children  were  also  subjects  in  the  study.  Subjects  were 
drawn  from  nine  schools  which  were  selected  because  administrative  records  indicated 
a  broad  range  of  socioeconomic  status  among  a  predominantly  Mexican  American 
school  population.  The  sample  included  32  boys  and  18  girls  whose  chronological  age 
ranged  from  81  months  to  144  months  with  a  Mean  CA  of  111.50  months  (SD  -  14.35). 

Instruments  -  The  System  of  Multicultural  Pluralistic  Assessment  (SOMPA)  measures 
a  child's  intellectual  ability  taking  into  account  sociocultural  variables,  the  SOMPA 
evaluates  the  child  not  only  in  terms  of  the  standard  norm,  which  gives  his  current 
level  of  function,  but  also  in  terms  of  socioculturally  appropriate  norms,  which  give 
his  estimated  leaning  potential. 

The  Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Test  (PIAT)  (Dunn  and  Markwardt,  1.970). 
The  PIAT  is  an  individually  administered  instrument  which  contains  five  subtests: 
Mathematics,  Reading  Recognition,  Reading  Comprehension,  Spelling,  and  General 
Information-  The  Total  Test  is  the  sum  of  raw  scores. 
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Procedure  -  The  50  children  of  the  sample  group  were  administered  the  PIAT  by 
the  researcher  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  an  educational  testir^  class  at  the 
local  uni verity.  The  WRAT-R  had  been  obtained  by  the  Resource  Room  teacher  of 
each  participating  school.  The  parents  of  the  50  children  were  administered  the 
Sociocultural  Scales  of  the  SOMPA  by  the  researcher.  Administration  of  the  scales 
was  conducted  in  either  Eni^h  or  Spanish  dependii^  on  the  preference  of  the  parents. 
Incfividual  homes  of  each  of  the  parents  was  selected  as  the  most  desirable  location. 


Results 

The  purp<»e  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  amount  of  variance  in  the  Peat>ody 
hMMvidual  Achievement  Test  (PIAT)  and  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  -  Revised 
CWRAT-R)  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  Sc^ocultural  Scale—FamUy  Sze, 
Family  Structure,  Socioeconomic  Static,  and  Urban  Acculturation— of  the  System 
of  Multicultural  Pluralistic  Assessment  (SORIPA). 

Hie  data  from  this  study  show  that  the  Sociocultural  Scal^  did  not  contribute 
significantly  to  achievement  tests  scores  as  Mercer  and  Lewis  (1977)  demonstrated 
such  factors  cmtributed  significantly  to  IQ  scores.  However,  Urban  Acculturation 
and  Socioeconomic  Status  are  significantly  related  to  academic  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  th's  study  revealed  that  sociocultural  variables  do  not  account  for 
a  significant  amount  of  the  variance  of  total  scores  on  the  PIAT  and  WRAT-R.  However, 
the  sociocultural  variance  which  reflects  the  acculturation  level  of  the  family,  and 
the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  home,  and  especially  the  Mexican  American  home, 
is  significantly  related  to  the  achievement  test  performance  of  elementary  age  learning 
disatded  Resource  Room  children.  The  effect  was  more  prominent  on  performance 
on  the  PIAT  than  on  the  WRAT. 


Discussion 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  sociocultural  factors  contributed 
significantly  to  achievement  test  scores  as  Mercer  and  Lewis  (1977)  had  shown  such 
factors  contribute  to  IQ  scores.  The  multiple  regression  analysis  reveided  that  the 
amount  of  variance  in  the  PIAT  and  WRAT-R  scores  which  could  be  accounted  for 
by  sociocultural  factors  was  not  significant.  However,  Urban  Acculturation  and  Socio- 
economic Status  were  significantly  related  to  certain  areas  of  academic  achievement. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of  Special  Education,  and  particularly  the 
a^essment  of  minority  group  children,  revealed  that  during  the  past  decade  some 
research  studies  have  been  directed  toward  the  academic  achievement  of  lower  socio- 
economic and  minority  group  children.  These  research  efforts  have  stated  that 
discriminatory  practiccr  ?xist  in  the  educational  assessment  of  minority  group  children 
using  standardised  psychological  measures.  However,  data  directed  at  the  problem 
of  demonstrating  the  effects  of  discriminatory  psychoeducational  assessment  against 
minority  group  children  is,  for  the  most  part,  meager. 

Furthermore,  the  results  from  such  measures  should  be  susf^ct  because  of  their 
uncertain  relationship  with  school  tasks  and  thefr  failure  to  provide  information  that 
aids  instructional  decision  making  (Cummins,  1982).  Some  authors  have  stated  that 
poor  performance  on  standardized  instruments  are  due  to  factors  such  as  faulty  educa- 
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tional  {^ning,  ina{>pr<^ate  ctffricula  and  unsystematic  teaching  methods,  and  not  to 
cognitive  inferiwrity  (WiUdnsoi,  WiUigand  Ortiz,  1986;  Almanza  and  Mosley,  1980). 
Data  from  this  study  revealed  that  the  PIAT  and  WHAT  are  not  discriminatory  when 
t^ed  with  loir^r  »}clo^mu>mic  and  mim^ty  grot^t  chil<faren  since  a  significant  amount 
of  variance  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  sociocultural  factors.  Consequently,  state- 
ments that  standarS^  academic  achievement  measures  are  discriminatory  appear 
to  be  tM^d  on  socially  acceptable  bias^  and  not  on  actual  data. 

Tlie  poor  academic  performance  of  many  minority  group  children,  then,  must  be 
attributed  to  other  factors  in  the  environment  and  not  entirely  to  standardized  academic 
assessment  measures  (Ortiz,  Garcia,  Holtzman,  Polyzoi,  SneU,  Wilkinson,  and  Willig, 
1983).  Clearly,  factors  having  to  do  with  the  depth  of  language  comprehension,  parental 
attitudes  toward  schocd,  and  teacher  awaren^  of  the  educati<mal  problems  some 
minority  grouf^  have  must  also  be  considered  as  po^ble  factors  in  the  process  of 
identifying  academic  deficiencies  (Bessant-Byrd,  1981;  Kroth,  1975). 

Urban  Acculturation  was  significantly  related  to  some  individual  si^tests  of  the 
PIAT  and  WRAT-R.  This  indicates  that  Urban  Acculturation  was  an  important  correlate 
of  academic  achievem^it.  Of  the  four  factors  that  comprise  the  Urban  Acculturation 
scale,  Ani^zation  appeared  to  be  the  nnost  important.  It  consists  of  five  questions: 
the  highest  grade  com{deted  by  the  head  of  household,  the  highest  grade  completed 
by  mother/mother  sutistitute,  whether  mother/mother  substitute  was  reared  in  the 
South,  and  an  interview  rating  of  the  English  language. 

Data  of  the  study  also  revealed  that  Socioeconomic  Status  was  significantly  related 
to  the  individual  subtests  of  the  PIAT  and  WHAT.  Socioeconomic  Status  consists  of 
two  factors  which  are  occ^>ation  of  head  of  hoisehold  and  source  of  income,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  h^d  of  household  provides  most  uf  the  family  income. 
Zucker  and  Prieto  (1981),  Banks  (1979)  emphasized  that  many  minority  group  homes 
are  of  low  economic  static.  Consequently,  lack  of  learning  opportunities  outside  the 
home  and  lack  of  availability  of  academic  related  materials  in  the  home  affect  educa- 
tional performance  in  children. 


Implications 

This  study  revealed  that  the  children  of  the  research  study  group  are  deficient 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  skills.  An  obvious  i^medy  to  this  dilemma  is  teacher 
training  in  task  analysis  and  effective  teaching  strategies  (Kourilsky  and  Quaranta, 
1987).  Siegal  (1972)  emphasized  that  the  keystone  to  effective  child  learning  is  effective 
teaching,  that  is,  the  teacher's  ability  to  redirect  teaching  efforts  so  as  to  think  along 
these  linest  "I  know  how  to  play  checkers.  Can  I  teach  this  child  to  play  checkers 
and  what  is  the  best  way  for  him  to  learn?"  (p.351). 

Some  researchers  have  stated  that  discriminatory  practices  exist  in  the  psycholo- 
gical assessment  of  minority  group  children,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mexican  American 
children.  According  to  the  Task  Force  Findings  Specifying  Remedies  Available  for 
Eliminating  Past  Educational  Practices  Ruled  Unlawful  under  Lau  versus  Nichols  (U.  S. 
Office  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  1975),  educational  a^ssments  should  be  made 
by  persons  who  can  speak  and  comprehend  the  language  of  the  child.  However,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  persons,  primarily  certified  educational  diagnosticians,  who  are  fluent 
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In  both  English  and  Spanish  in  the  public  schools  and  who  are  qualified  to  m&  «^ucational 
judgments  affecting  minority  group  children,  taking  into  account  sociocultural  variables 
(Rodriguez,  Prieto,  Rueda,  1984;  Baca  and  Chinii,  1982;  Saintz,  1980). 

Recruitment  policies  mtst  be  established  by  universities  so  as  to  train  minority 
group  teachm^  and  diagnosticians  capable  of  implementing  teaching  expertise  as  well 
as  educational  cultural  pluralism  into  the  educati<mal  setting  of  minority  group  students. 
School  Districts  across  the  country  are  searching  for  and  attempting  to  implement 
educational  programs  for  their  school-age  peculations.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
provide  school  personnel  with  data  that  show  the  effect  certain  sociocultural  factors 
have  academic  achievement,  thus  offering  curricula  buUd^  and  teachers  avenues 
for  better  understanding  the  academically  deficient  child  and,  at  the  same  time, 
challenging  them  to  provide  educational  materials,  instructions,  and  classroom  environ- 
ments relevant  to  each  child  (Prieto,  Ru^,  Rodriguez,  1981). 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  assessment  is  only  the  first  step  in  an 
educational  program  c  Identification  must  be  followed  by  diagn(^is,  appropriate  inter- 
vention, and  relevant  classroom  instruction.  However,  before  the  teaching  process 
begins,  Labov  (1969)  offered  a  phrase  which  may  well  serve  as  an  excellent  word  of 
warning: 

Before  we  impose  middle— class  verbal  style  on  children  from  other 
cultural  groups,  we  should  find  out  how  much  of  this  is  useful  for 
the  main  work  of  analyzing  and  generali^ng,  and  how  much  is  mere 
stylistic— or  even  dysfunctional.  In  high  schi-ol  and  college  middle- 
class  children  spontaneously  complicate  their  syntax  to  the  point 
that  instructors  de^ir  of  getting  them  to  make  their  language 
simpler  and  dearer.  In  very  learnt  journal  one  can  find  examples 
of  jargon  and  empty  elaboration~-and  complaints  about  it.  Is  the 
"elaborated  code"  of  Bernstein  really  so  flexible,  detailed,  and  subtle 
as  some  psychcdinguists  believe?  Is  it  not  simply  and  elaborated  style, 
rather  than  superior  code  or  system? 

Our  work  in  the  speech  community  makes  it  painfully  obvious  that  in 
many  ways  working-class  speakers  are  more  effective  narrators, 
reasoners,  and  debaters  than  middle-class  speakers  who  temporize, 
qualify,  and  lose  their  argument  in  a  mass  of  irrelevant  detail.  Many 
academic  writers  try  to  rid  themselves  of  that  part  of  middle-class 
style  that  is  empty  pretsnsitm,  and  keep  that  part  that  is  needed  for 
precision.  But  the  average  middle-class  speaker  that  we  encounter 
makes  no  such  effort:  he  is  enmeshed  in  verbiage,  the  victim  of 
sociolinguistic  factors  beyond  his  control  (p.  12). 
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The  Application  of  Video  Disc  Technology 
In  Preservlce  Teacher  Training 

Sher  (1978)  noted  that  67%  of  the  school  districts  In  the  United  States 
are  classified  as  rural,  remote,  or  Isolated.  Rural  school  districts  face  a 
distinct  challenge  In  securing  and  retaining  sufficient  nunibers  of  competent 
staff  (Helge,  1984;  Helge,  1983)  Compounding  the  recruitment  problem  is  the  fact 
that  It  is  difficult  to  provide  specialized  training  to  staff  in  rural  and  remote 
areas.  First,  individuals  with  specialized  expertise  tend  to  be  In  universities 
which  are  not  proximatp  to  remote  school  districts  and  second,  the  cost  of 
sending  rural  personnel  to  more  populous  areas  for  training  usually  requires 
financial  resources  In  excess  of  those  available  to  rural  districts.  Finally, 
teaching  staff  In  rural  and  rearote  areas  need  a  broad  base  of  knowledge  because 
there  are  few  specialized  programs  for  students  with  low  incidence  handicaps. 

The  emerging  videodisc  technology  has  potential  to  tender  these  problems 
to  some  extent.  There  is  a  growing  use  of  video  discs  in  education  and  special 
education  (Thorklldsen  and  Friedman,  1984)  although,  to  date,  there  have  been 
few  applications  for  training  In  special  education  teachers  (Rule,  Salzberg,  & 
Schulze,  1988).  Thus,  there  Is  little  scientific  information  available  at  this 
time  bearing  on  the  question  of  how  to  most  effectively  use  vtdeo  discs  In 
teacher  training.  The  question  Is  coa^lex.  First,  video  dlsctprograms  vary 
extensively  In  instructional  design.  In  their  scope  of  content,  and  in  their 
quality.  Second,  the  most  effective  use  of  a  video  disc  program  may  be  different 
for  novice  trainees  and  for  experienced  teachers.  Third,  how  videodisc  programs 
are  best  used  might  depend  upon  the  type  of  content  under  Instruction,  In 
particular,  a  more  multlfaceted  training  methodology  mav  be  required  to  teach 
trainees  to  perform  instructional  techniques  than  to  simply  give  them  knowledge 
about  those  techniques.  For  example.  It  Is  relatively  easy  for  trainees  to  learn 
that  they  should  praise  students  and  that  their  praise  should  be  frequent, 
descriptive,  varied,  sincere,  and  age-appropriate.  However,  trainees  who 
consistently  describe  the  attributes  of  effective  praise  may  still  not  praise 
students  effectively  when  they  are  te<iching.  How  to  best  use  videodiscs  In 
teacher  training  will  probably  differ  for  knowledge  acquisition  than  for 
performance  training.  This  paper  addresses  methodology  Issues  in  relation  to 
a  videodisc-assisted  training  program  for  preservlce  teachers  developed  at  Utah 
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State  University  (Salzberg,  Rule,  Schulze  &  Fodor-Davis,  1988)  titled  Effective 
Instruction:    Techniques  for  Classroom  Interaction  (ElrTECI)* 

The  EI-TECI  curriculum  is  a  Level  1^  group  instruction  videodisc  program 
that  is  intended  for  novice,  preservice  teacher  trainees.  The  curriculum 
consists  of  two  laser  videodiscs,  a  comprehensive  trainer's  manual  and  a 
trainees'  manual.  There  are  four  units  in  the  Program  (see  Figure  1),  The  first 
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Figure  1.   The  content  of  the  EI-TECI  Program 

unit  presents  a  5- step  teaching  sequence  that  assures  that  trainees  will  learn 
to  carefully  monitor  student  responses,  reinforce  accurate  performance  and 
correct  errors.  In  Unit  2,  trainees  learn  to  use  modeling,  simplify  complex 
responses,  physically  prompt  and  to  use  leading  questions  to  help  pupils  arrive 
at  correct  answers  as  Independently  as  possible.  In  Unit  3,  trainees  learn  how 
to  encourage  pupils  to  attend  to  their  work  and  how  to  minimize  problem  behavior. 


Level  1  videodisc  programs  are  generally  intended  for  group  instruction 
and  are  controlled  by  the  instructor  using  a  hand  held  remote  control  rather  than 
by  a  microcomputer.  For  more  information  about  the  basic  types  of  videodisc 
systems,  see  Salzberg,  Rule,  Chen,  Fodor-Davis,  Morgan  and  Schulze  (1988). 
Copies  of  that  article  may  be  obtained  from  the  author. 
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Finally,  Unit  4  provides  effective  strategies  for  teaching  pupils  who  are  overly 
dependent,  careless  in  their  work,  or  mildly  disruptive. 

Fornative  evaluations  during  the  development  of  the  EI-TECI  curriculum 
suggested  that  in  order  for  preservice  trainees  to  learn  targeted  instructional 
techniques,  a  5- stage  teaching  process  is  required  in  which  they  learn:  (1)  that 
how  teachers  interact  with  pupils  is  important;  (2)  to  identify  relevant 
dij^nsions  of  teacher-pupil  interaction;  (3)  to  make  discriminations  about 
critical  attributes  of  teacher  interactions  from  video  scenarios  and  from  live 
observations;  (4)  to  perform  instructional  techniques  rather  than  just  talk  about 
them;  and  finally,  (5)  to  apply  the  instructional  techniques  in  public  school 
classrooms.  This  5-stage  teaching  process  led  to  the  devslopment  of  a  lesson 
structure  that  is  used  throughout  all  four  units  in  the  EI-TECI  program.  The 
structure  Is  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2.   The  lesson  structure  used  for  all  units  of  the  EI-TECI  program. 

Bfifldilias.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lessor  ,  trainees  study  reading  material 
at  hone.  Most  of  this  material  is  in  the  trainee's  manual  which  is  included  in 
videodisc-assisted  currlculimi.  Readings  provide  knowledge  that  helps  trainees 
understand  the  context  In  which  the  instructional  techniques  are  used  and  how 
to  use  them  appropriately.  Swnetl^s  Instructors  assign  additional  readings  to 
expand  trainees'  knowledge  or  to  provide  a  particular  theoretical  orientation. 

^  ^  Videwiisc  Based  Discrimination  Training,  After  completing  the  readings, 
trainees  use  the  videodisc  material  in  class.  First,  techniques  are  demonstrated 
on  the  videodisc  with  narration  that  explains  the  technique  and  hiyhllghts  its 
relevant  features.  After  the  demonstration,  the  instructors  may  answer 
questions,  expand  the  explanation  on  the  videodisc,  or  encourage  discussion. 
Next,  a  series  of  video  scenes  are  presented  in  which  the  technique  Is  sometimes 
correctly  applied  and  somet1s»s  not  correctly  applied.  After  watching  each  scene, 
trainees  respond  to  questions  contained  In  their  manual.  The  trainers'  manual 
has  the  same  questions  accoi^anied  with  answers.  There  are  several  types  of 
questions.  One  type  focuses  on  procedural  aspects  of  the  technique.  These 
questions  teach  trainees  to  label  techniques  and  to  identify  their  components. 
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Another  type  or  question  addresses  whether  the  technique  is  performed  correctly. 
These  questions  teach  trainees  how  to  distinguish  whether  the  technique  is  being 
applied  appropriately.  A  third  type  of  question  relates  techniques  to  princ  pies 
of  learning  and  effective  instruction  practices.  These  questions  help  trainees 
develop  a  conceptual  base  to  help  them  to  generalize  their  skills.  In  addition 
to  answering  questions,  trainees  learn  to  sake  discriminations  about  teaching 
techniques  by  taking  data  as  they  watch  designated  video  scenes.  Observation 
forms  in  the  trainer's  and  trainees'  nanuals  accoi^)any  scenes  designated  for  data 
taking.  In  the  trainer's  manual,  the  forms  are  already  filled  in;  in  the 
trainee's  laanual,  the  recording  forms  are  blank.  For  data  taking  scenes, 
trainees  watch  the  video  scenario  several  tinies.  Sometimes  they  watch  them  to 
answer  questions  and  stwietli^s  they  watch  then  to  record  data.  The  advantage 
of  videodisc  is  evident  in  data  collection  exercises,  since  scenes  can  be  reshown 
as  many  times  as  necessary  for  trainees  to  learn  to  observe  accurately.  Further, 
scenes  can  be  shown  In  slow  motion,  even  frame  by  frame,  so  that  trainees  may 
see  the  teacher-pupil  interactions  more  clearly. 

Roleolav  Simulations.  When  discrimination  training  with  the  videodisc  is 
completed,  trainees  should  be  able  to  label  a  technique,  discuss  its  relevant 
attributes,  describe  when  and  how  to  use  it  appropriately,  take  data  on  its 
appropriate  use,  and  explain  how  the  technique  fits  into  a  conceptual  fraaework. 
However,  at  this  stage,  trainees  can  not  necessarily  perform  the  technique. 
Roleplay  simulations  that  accoaqjany  each  unit  provide  trainees  the  opportunity 
to  practice  performing  the  targeted  teaching  skills.  In  roleplay  simulations, 
one  or  wore  trainees  play  "pupils,"  one  plays  ^teacher,"  and  one  serves  as  a 
colleague  coach.  The  "pupils"  are  cued  with  cards  to  behave  in  ways  that  call 
for  the  application  of  the  targeted  teaching  techniques.  The  colleague  coach 
observes  the  simulation  and  gives  feedback  to  the  "teacher."  Printed  forms  guide 
observations  during  the  simulation  and  structure  the  feedback  process. 

The  videodisc  program  Includes  scenes  that  are  used  to  introduce  the 
roleplay  simulation  and  teach  trainees  how  to  give  accurate,  constructive, 
feedback  so  that  they  can  more  aptly  be  a  colleague  coach.  At  the  completion 
of  the  roleplay  simulations,  trainees  should  have  learned  to  actually  perfori!? 
the  targeted  instructional  techniques  and  to  give  feedback  to  one  another. 

SMp?rvi59<j  pr^ctl^W.  Unfortunately,  performance  in  a  roleplay  simulation 
does  not  guarantee  that  trainees  will  apply  the  techniques  appropriately  when 
they  are  teaching  pupils  with  handicaps  in  public  school  classrooms. 
Consequently,  after  roleplay  simulations,  trainees  are  required  to  apply  the 
instructional  techniques  as  they  teach  pupils  in  their  practicum.  site 
supervision  helps  trainees  adapt  Instructional  techniques  to  their  particular 
teaching  situations  and  affirms  that  they  have,  in  fact,  mastered  the  techniques. 
There  are  three  levels  of  supervision.  First,  trainees  serve  as  colleague 
coaches  for  one  another  at  the  practicum  site.  Second,  a  university  supervisor 

in  their  cl assroom  to  provide  consultation  and  to  verify  their 
skills.  Finally,  cooperating  teachers  also  observe  trainees  and  provide 
feedback. 
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Discussion  and  Concluding  Remarki^ 

Vidc^odlsc  technology  is  a  versatile  B^iuro  that  combines  the  advantages 
of  motion  video,  narration,  graphics,  and  interactivity.  In  the  EI-TECI  program, 
videodisc  tutorial  is  used  to  iBq)art  knowledge  and  to  help  trainees  learn  to 
differantiate  c^ng  teaching  techniques  and  understand  the  attributes  that 
determine  their  appropriate  use.  Videodisc  material  also  helps  trainees  learn 
to  take  data  on  teaching  performance  and  provide  constructive  feedback  to  one 
another  to  support  roleplay  simulations  and  practicus  supervision.  Videodiscs 
are  a  flexible  n^ium.  Instructors  say  repeat  scenes  to  help  trainees  see  the 
more  subtle  aspects  of  teaching  interactions.  Instructors  may  also  expand 
information  presented  on  the  videodisc  with  additional  readings,  lectures,  or 
demonstrations.  In  fact,  instructors  may  create  entirely  new  programs  with  the 
video  material  on  the  disc  by  selecting  and  re-sequencing  scenes  and  fitting 
scenes  with  didactic  Information  that  ea^haslzes  different  concepts. 

Level  1  videodisc  programs  have  particular  promise  for  training  personnel 
in  rural  and  r^te  areas  because  they  are  easy  to  disseminate.  Level  1 
videodiscs  require  only  two  pieces  of  standard,  coni^rcially  available  equipment: 
a  videodisc  pl^er  and  a  monitor.  The  equipment  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
simple  to  operate,  easy  to  maintain,  and  reliable  in  use.  Most  important.  Level 
1  videodisc  programs  can  be  taught  effectively  by  a  wide  range  of  Instructors 
if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  trainers'  manual,  as  the  EI-TECI 
program  is.  Videodisc  based  programs  can  be  used  in  inservice  training  to  give 
teams  of  staff  who  serve  children  with  handicaps  a  conmon  knowledge  base. 
Combined  with  in-class  supervision,  this  knowledge  base  can  be  translated  into 
consistent  in-class  instructional  practice  across  team  members.  Such  training 
may  particularly  important  in  rural  areas  as  both  professional  and 
paraprofessional  staff  may  need  to  rely  on  inservice  training  to  assist  them  in 
serving  children  with  divergent  needs. 

Videodisc  technology  is  a  powerful  tool  for  training  instructional 
personnel  and  will  gradually  becoa^  more  popular  as  a  greater  number  of  programs 
becon«  available.  However,  videodiscs  are  not  a  panacea!  Used  in  isolation, 
videodiscs  have  idlstinct  limitations.  The  most  important  limitation  Is  that 
trainees'  responses  to  videodiscs  are  primarily  verbal.  That  is,  trainees 
verbalize  answers  to  questions,  describe  the  interactions  that  they  observe  in 
the  video  scenes,  record  data,  and  discuss  concepts  related  to  the  techniques 
that  they  are  learning.  Verbal  knowledge  about  Instructional  techniques  sets 
the  stage  for  learning  to  perform  those  techniques;  however,  it  does  not,  in 
itself,  assure  con^etent  performance.  For  that  reason,  it  is  important  to 
eirphasize  in  closing  this  paper  that  videodisc  programs  should  be  integrated  with 
other  training  g^thods  such  as  roleplay  and  supervised  practicum  to  assure  that 
trainees  learn  to  perform  rather  than  simply  talk  about  instructional  techniques, 
and  especially,  that  they  learn  to  apply  them  while  they  teach  pupils  in  public 
school  classrooms. 
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Introduction 

If  one  v^re  to  exanine  the  deaf  adult  po^xjlation  today  and  describe 
its  economic  status  in  a  single  temij  It  could  be  labeled  as 
"undereirploynjent".  (Jacobs,  1980).  According  to  Jacobs  there  are 
several  possible  causes  for  this  including: 

1.  Iiutd^uate  education 

2.  In^^uate  social  adjustment 

3.  A  poor  public  image 

4.  Poor  service  by  programs  that  should  serve  the 
adult  deaf 

5.  Isolation  of  deaf  adults  (pp.  103-104) 

These  factors  coupled  with  the  changes  in  technology  in  today's  wrld  of 
work  have  created  vocational  barriers  for  the  unprepared,  undereducated, 
deaf  adult. 

Since  1965  over  6,000  new  typ>es  of  jobs  have  been  created  and  over 
8,000  that  existed  before  then  are  currently  extinct.  In  addition, 
educational  requirements  for  anployment  are  increasing  and  there  has 
been  a  shift  from  manual,  semi-skilled,  and  unskillal  jobs  to  mote 
white-collared  jobs.  (Mindel  &  Vernon,  1971.)  Today's  high  school 
graduates  are  faced  with  the  task  of  securing  additional  training  or 
facing  a  grim  vocational  future. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Deafness  arxi  Rehabilitation  Association.  Martin  presents  some  startling 
facts .   He  states: 

We  know  that  in  the  hearing  pofxilation,  of  the:  people 
who  are  one  year  out  of  high  school,  more  than  BZ%  have 
a  job.    Only  about  15%  are  not  enployed.    However,  in  the 
hearing-impaired  population  only  a  little  nrore  than  one- 
half  are  in  what  we  call  the  "work  force",  and  only  half 
of  that  group  have  regular  steady  employment,    (p.  36.) 

Education  is  not  the  sole  factor  contributing  to  underonployment . 
Those  individuals  canpleting  training  progmns  who  are  qualified  fur 
ccsnpetitive  anployn^nt  often  firxi  thanselves  working  in  areas  where 
little  or  no  ^ucation  is  required.  Others  may  be  hired  within  their 
field  only  to  fird  that  they  soon  reach  their  vocational  plateau  and 
additional  prtmations  are  not  forthcoming.  This  issue  was  one  of  the 
topics  of  discussion  in  a  stixiy  conducted  by  Schein  and  Delk  in  1974. 
In  The  Deaf  Population  of  the  United  States  they  provided  the  |Xiblic 


with  statistics  pertaining  to  education  and  employability  of  deaf 
adults.  Their  research  suf^rted  the  fact  that  altlKHjgh  ediKnated  deaf 
individuals  enter  the  work  force  several  of  thm  are  never  given  the 
oK>ortunity  to  explore  their  range  of  abilities. 

For  exsaplef  alnK3ist  43  {^rcent  of  deaf  ^ults  who 
have  con^leted  13  years  or  more  of  school  (i.e.,  have 
one  or  more  y^rs  of  higher  ediK:ation)  have  principal 
(pupations  in  the  following  categories:    clerical,  transit 
aiKl  nontransit  oji^ratives,  tarm  md  nonfarm  Ifiborers, 
and  service  and  Imisehold  workers.    Underanployrwnt  cer- 
tainly describes  many       of    these    job  plac4ama<lts, 
though  not  necessarily  all .    Of  those  \iho  ccmpleted  one 
or  n»re  years  of  s^ondary  education,  6%  are  enployed  as 
laborers,  (p.  85.) 

Althtxigh  Schein  &  Delk's  publication  was  prodixed  fourteen  years  ago 
more  recent  smrveys  teixl  to  refl&:t  similar  fireiings.  Those  individuals 
who  had  earned  a  college  degree  were  able  to  fir^  employment  in 
professionally  related  occupations.  However,  once  placed  in  their  field 
of  work  achieving  upward  mobility  was  often  h^i^red.  This  has  been 
partially  attributed  to  their  entering  occupational  areas  which  do  not 
foster  car^r  erAiancaimnt  or  because  of  the  fact  that  individuals  enter 
careers  much  closer  to  their  maxinajn  professional  potential  thus 
limiting  their  opportunity  for  additional  advaixienient.  (  Welsh  & 
Walker,  1988.) 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  population  and  what  types  of 
training  are  available  to  prepare  then  for  possible  ©nployment  in 
today's  society?  In  the  next  two  sections  both  issues  will  l^e  examined 
and  caTponents  of  a  model  pHDst- secondary  program  will  t«  identified  and 
defined. 


Attributes  oC  L?eafness  V^ich  Influence  Success  in  Education 

Educators  of  the  deaf  agree  that  several  factors  contribAite  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  student  in  the  college  classroan.  Physical 
attributes  include  type  and  degree  of  loss,  age  of  onset,  and  secondary 
handicapping  coixiitions.  Additionally,  one's  family  ard  econanic 
l^kgrtxind,  previous  educational  ex^^rieiKie  and  soiial  eiK:ounters  ail 
impact  on  the  devalopn^nt  of  the  individual.  Although  deafness  and  the 
ramificationi^  of  the  disability  provide  a  springboard  for  identifying 
this  population,  the  unique  c!^racteristics  of  each  iiKlividual  are 
critical  in  rei»ard  to  potential  success  in  an  educational  program. 

Hie  concept  of  factors  influencing  one's  success  in  the  educational 
arena  has  been  illustrated  succinctly  in  a  nKxiei  developed  by  Stuckless, 
Clarq,  and  DeCaro  (Stuckless,  et.al.,  1985.).  In  an  article  describing 
educational  and  noneducational  influences  on  the  attairmienLs  of  deaf 
persons,  they  focus  on  those  conponents  wliich  contribute  !:o  the 
development  of  the  individual.  Their  premise  states  that  althougi* 
education  ranpacts  on  i?n  individual's  development  those  influences  which 
are  of  an  educational  nature  may  have  an  even  more  significant  impact  on 
one's  development,  (p.  208.) 
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Hodel  1  (p.  208) 

solid  lines  indicate  these  factors  directly 
affect  characteristics  of  deaf  people 


dotted  lines  indicate  the  educational  impact 
on  non-educational  characteristics  are  not  as 
strong  as  the  non -educational  comfK^nents 


By  the  tin^  a  ^tident  reaches  the  post-s«:ondary  level  he  has  been 
shaped  by  a  nimber  of  contributing  factors.  Ke  will  enter  the  classroon 
with  a  realm  of  background  experiences  and  preconceived  ideas  of  v^t  he 
hopes  to  gain  from  the  college  experience.  Deaf  persons  are  as  unique 
as  their  hearing  coimterparts .  Similarly,  their  life  experiences  and 
their  rate  of  maturation  i\  f  luence  the  level  at  v^ich  they  will  enter 

the  edixational  envirormient. 

In  order  for  post-secondary  institutions  to  prepare  deaf 
individuals  to  live  irdependantly  ai^  secure  vcxiational  placements 
within  our  hearii^  satiety  programs  must  be  established  and/or  enhanced 
to  provide  for  the  holistic  developn»ent  of  the  individual.  Far  too 
often  in  the  past  a  particular  trade  or  skill  has  been  emphasized  with 
little  regard  for  the  stiKients  scK:io-educational  developn^nt  upon 
entering  tte  progran.  ^tore  attention  imist  be  given  to  assessing  the 
total  needs  of  the  student  in  order  for  the  irdividual  to  graduate  from 
his  or  her  progran  having  developed  those  characteristics  which  will 
footer  independence. 


Post-secondary  Programs  for  the  Hearing  Ing:<aired  in  the  United  States 

Until  fairly  recently  deaf  students  had  very  limited  opportunities 
to  acquire  a  jxjst-secondary  ediK;:ation.  If  they  did  \^11  academically  in 
secondary  school  they  had  the  option  of  attending  Gallaadet  University, 
tlfte  only  Liberal  Arts  university  in  the  world  for  the  deaf,  or  the 
National  Technical  Ir-stitute  for  the  Deaf.  Within  the  last  several 
years,  many  post-secondary  programs  have  been  providing  services  to  deaf 
students  therefore  enabling  more  of  thesn  to  obtain  a  college  wiucation. 
Today  there  are  approximately  150  colleges  and  universities  providing 
programming  for  hearing  impaired  students.  (Rawlings,  et.al.,  1988.) 
DepeiKiing  on  whether  the  student  selects  a  college  with  an  exclusive 
deaf  enrollment,  or  one  in  which  he  will  be  fnainstreaned  with  hearing 
students  will  determine  the  various  challenges  he  will  encounter. 

^cause  the  focus  of  this  paper  relates  to  the  post-secondary 
hearing  in^ired  stidents  mains treairJed  on  a  hearing  carpus,  only  those 
issues  pertaining  to  that  sj^ecific  tyf«  of  educational  enviroim^nt  will 
be  addressed. 

When  a  deaf  irelividual  decides  to  attend  a  hearing  college  it  may 
be  his  first  real  contact  with  the  hearing  wrid.  The  standards  for 
behavior  that  were  accepted  previously  in  schools  for  the  deaf  may  be 
vie^s^  fls  irtinature  by  post-secondary  hearing  standards. 

Generally  speaking,  the  deaf  college  stiKitnt  will  enter  the  college 
enviroranent  educationally  dep-ived.  IXie  to  the  lags  in  educational 
development  he  will  enter  college  functioning  at  a  lower  achievement 
level.  His  potential  may  be  average  or  above  but  his  attairsnent  lower. 
This  educational  lag  will  encumber  the  deaf  college  student's  progress 
through  school. 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  low-achieving  deaf  persons 
is  the  cven4ielming  majority  with  normal  potential .'ihey 
represent  a  failure  of  education  and  other  services  and  are 
testinrany  to  a  waste  of  himaii  resources. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  deaf  person  faces  the  world  with  an 
educational  handic^  that  is  a  greater  disability  than  his 
deafness.    (VeriKsn,  p.  258.) 

Oftentiires  the  ediK^t-'onal  handicap  is  interpreted  by  the  deaf 
individual  to  mean  *'dunft>"  or  "stupid".  He  may  feel  very  inadequate  when 
interacting  in  the  classroom  aid,  therefore,  \*ithdraw  from  his  peers, 
further  isolatiiig  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  release  his 
f rustrati  n  on  those  around  him,  affecting  a  mode  of  aggression  causing 
others  to  witMraw  from  him~thus  isolation  also  occvrs. 

Within  the  confines  of  a  hearing  ediK:ational  setting  the  deaf 
individual  may  experi«:K:e  feelings  of  inadequ»:y,  the  stigma  of  being 
different,  and  his  own  frustrations  of  dealing  with  the  ne'^  educational 
setting.  If  he  is  unsure  of  himself  aiKl  \^t  he  is  able  to  acc(xi!plish 
he  will  not  be  able  to  look  beyond  himself. 

In  an  article  pjblisheu  the  Am^ican  Annals  of  the  Deaf  entitled 
"Dimensions  of  Mains treaning"  Kathryn  Opton  supports  the  above  premise. 
She  states  that  sixcess  may  not  occur  solely  by  placing  a  stident  in  a 
mainstreaned  envirorauent  with  resources  and  support  services.  She 
continues  by  ariphasizing  the  ne«i  for  tl>e  program  to  enhance  all  aspects 
of  the  individuals  educational  experience.    (C^ton,  1986.) 

Within  her  naturalistic  study  she  formulated  three  hypotheses 
pertaining  to  hearing  impaired  stiKients  participating  in  a  post- 
secondary  setting.    In  essence  she  states  that: 

1:    the  participation  of  hearing  iii|>aired  students  in  the 
regular  classroom  may  be  iop^ed  by  the  trananission  of 
coimunication  thus  isolating  hearing  impaired  students 
from  gHHjp  inter^tion. 

2:    the  ability  of  hearing  and  hearing  impaired  students  to 
relate  to  each  other  is  dependent  on  than  becoming 
comfortable  with  each  others  presence. 

3:   mains treaming  can  be  successful  vtei  hearing  iinpaired 
students  can  acconplish  required  class  assignn^nts, 
utilize  sup^rt  services,  and  firei  acceptance  of  hearing 
students  and  classrcHDm  instructors,    (p^.  327-329) 

In  order  for  the  hearing  impaired  stiadents  to  enter  the  domain  of 
the  post-secondary  hearing  c£bt^s  and  be  successful,  he  irajst  be  able  to 
acknowledge  any  personal  «iucational  lags,  accept  support  services,  and 
be  provided  witl.  a  training  program  which  enconpasses  all  aspects  of 
educational  and  independent  living  skills. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  sound  mainstreamed  program?  What 
elements  need  to  be  included  to  provide  today's  hearing  impaired 
students  with  employment  skills?  The  next  section  will  focus  on  these 
issues. 


Qiaracteristics  of  Post -secondary  Programs  for  the  Hearing  Impaired 

As  noted  above,  mains treaming  hearing  impaired  students  is  still  a 
relatively  recent  concept.  In  1961  Riverside  City  College,  Riverside, 
California  was  the  first  two-year  college  to  establish  a  program  for 
deaf  students.    By  1968  three  major  new  programs  were  created  and  by  the 
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early  70' s,  22  were  In  exlsteiKie.  The  growth  tr^nd  has  continued  and 
today  throughout  the  United  States  there  are  af^roximately  150  such 
progrEBDS.  (Stucklessy  1973^ 

Ackdnistrators  and  educators  associate  with  these  programs 
g^ierally  ccsK:ur  that  certain  elat^nts  are  essential  in  maintaining  a 
successfully  roainstreoi^  progran.  Those  characteristics  deemed 
significant  are: 

1.  Curriculun 

2.  Suj^xjrt  Services 

3.  Personnel 
A.  Fureling 

5.  Sttxlent  PojAilation 

6.  Coinnitxient  of  Administration  to  the  Progr^ 

In  addition  to  these  components,  other  elements  pertaining  to  the 
overall  development  of  the  student  must  be  incorporated  in  order  to 
prepare  the  hearing  in^ired  Individual  for  coo^tive  si^loyn^nt,  or 
advanced  training  \tien  he  gradt^tes  fron  the  instituti(»i. 

North  Florida  Jrniior  College  has  estoblished  a  nKxiel  program  for 
hearing-in^mred  stiKlents.  Although  the  progran  is  relatively  yoi^,  it 
is  comprehensive  in  design  and  utilizes  a  holistic  approach  to 
^liAiaticm.  By  exfmining  the  ch^acteristics  listed  above  ai^  exploring 
tl^  unique  features  of  this  program,  one  can  gain  insight  as  to 
hearing -inpaired  stinients  can  be  successfully  mainstreoi^  in  small 
rural  junior  colleges.  In  the  pages  vitiich  follow  these  C(xn{X}nents  will 
be  discussed  in  depth. 


Providing  Quality  Progranning  in  Rural  Colleges  for  Mains treai^ 
Hearing-Impaired  Students 

Geographic  Ij(x:ation 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  small  rural  colleges  is  the 
size  of  the  c^i^^is  and  the  geograj^c  location.  Due  to  the  size  factor 
studejits  enterii^  these  canpuses  teiKl  to  establish  a  nK>re  personal 
rapport  with  the  faculty  and  administratcrs  aixi  are  viev^  as  an 
"individual"  rati^  than  a  "nijnber".  Ihcce  students  requirirg 
individualized  instruction  or  special  services  are  quickly  identified 
and  the  transitiOT  between  their  hip,h  school  setting  arai  the  college 
campus  occurs  within  a  short  period  Oi  time. 

This  din^nsion  of  the  program  is  particularly  beneficial  for 
hf>* ring -impaired  students.  As  noted  before,  deaf  stixients  entering 
college  come  fron  as  diverse  l^ckgrounds  as  hearing  students.  However, 
for  those  students  who  received  the  majority  of  their  educational 
training  in  a  residential  school  for  the  deaf,  this  may  be  cheir  first 
acadenic  encounter  with  hearing  peers.  As  a  result  it  is  of  paranount 
inportance  for  mnny  of  the.it  to  be  identified  as  an  individual  from  the 
onset  of  their  post-secondary  training.  Those  hearing  -  impaired 
individuals  registering  in  larger  universities  stand  a  greater  chance  of 
becoming  identified  by  a  numter  and  can  becaiKS  lost  in  the  systan  early 
in  the  process. 
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Research  refloats  that  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  have  a 
tendeiKiy  to  breed  depeiKiency.  As  a  result,  deaf  stixierits  entering 
college  for  the  first  tin^  may  encounter  a  greater  degree  of  siKicess  if 
they  enroll  in  a  small  institution  vtiich  can  accomodate  th&n  as  they 
strive  for  more  irde|»ndence. 

Based  on  the  same  prenise,  geographic  location  of  the  small  college 
can  be  a  positive  attrihite  for  this  iK}{HJlation.  Again,  those  students 
\Ak>  have  resided  in  a  residential  facility  may  1%  living  independently 
in  the  coimniity  for  the  first  time.  Many  fanilies  and  students  alike 
are  faced  with  concerns  revolving  around  the  independent  living  aspects 
that  college  life  affords.  By  piacii^  students  In  a  "small  town 
atmosphere  ,  they  have  heightened  oRwrtunities  to  explore  their 
surrc^mdings  withcxit  being  swallo^^  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

It  is  ii^x>rtant  to  snj^size  that  size  and  location  of  the  canpus 
play  an  integral  part  in  enhancing  a  program  of  this  nature. 


Qirriculian 

The  curriculisn  provide  by  an  institution  is  of  vital  importance  to 
anyone  involved  in  education.  Preparir^  individuals  to  live  fulfilled 
and  indepsndait  lives  is  at  the  core  of  ^ucational  development.  Within 
this  section  the  curriculum  at  North  Florida  Junior  College  will  be 
discussed  by  viewing  four  different  conponents:  tl^  Sumner  Preparatory 
Progron,  VcK:ational  Education,  Academic  D^ree  Prograns  and 
Developntental  Course  Work. 


Summer  Prep  Progrsns  are  not  uncomiKXi  airang  colleges  which  host 
hearing  -  impaired  progrfsns.  fiiq:^iasis  is  often  pl£K:ed  on  general 
orientation,  testing,  developn^ntal  work,  and  recreational  activities. 
North  Florida  Jrniior  College  recognizes  this  need  ard  iix:orporates  these 
elements  into  their  progran.  In  addition,  the  suitner  progran  has  been 
expaided  to  maximize  on  craiminity  involvenent.  Ihe  prenise  for  this 
lies  in  the  desire  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  community  and  have 
professionals  and  Inisinessn^n  becon^  familiar  with  the  stidents  fron  the 
onset  of  tteir  arrival.  Students  are  taken  to  the  varicnis  businesses 
and  social  service  agencies  where  they  becc^ne  f^iliar  with  their 
IcK^tion  and  function.  Ihis  is  one  of  the  first  steps  tov^rd  provioing 
than  with  IrKlepeiKlent  living  skills.  This  involvement  with  the 
catrounity  continues  through  the  duration  of  the  program.  The  sane 
businesses  and  social  service  agencies  are  later  used  for  On  the  Job 
Training  sites  aiKi  later  as  {X}tential  employment  sites.  Because  this 
progran  does  not  have  dormitory  facilities  the  sttxients  are  housed  in 
apartments.  As  a  result,  witiiin  the  three  week  training  period  the 
students  are  provided  with  additional  instruction  in: 


SiBin^r  Preparatory  Program 


J^ney  management 

Basic  first  aid 

Cooking  skills 

Utilizing  support  services 
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Consuci^risn 

Legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
Sexuality 

^>artn«nt  know-how 

By  capitalizing  on  the  resources  in  a  sniall,  rural  carmunity  and 
integrating  the  stulents  into  the  frai^work  of  daily  activities,  that 
core  of  skills  so  vital  to  independent  living  can  begin  to  be  enhanced. 

Vocational  Education 

Within  the  Vocational  area  North  Florida  Junior  College  offers 
training  o^^rtunities  in  six  areas.  Ihey  are  as  follcH^:  automotive, 
cosmotology,  drafting,  masonry,  buildii^  inaintenance  technology,  and 
office  t^hxK>logy.  Hearing- inpaired  students  may  enroll  in  one  of  four 
of  tt^e  six  areas.  Students  do  not  enroll  in  the  auroiKstive  repair  or 
the  cosnrotology  areas  as  job  placonent  upon  the  corslet  ion  of  these 
degrees  is  relatively  slim.  Students  do  con^te  succes fully  in  the 
reraaining  four  areas. 

Drafting 

The  drafting  department  provides  training  in  three  specialized 
areas;  architectural,  civil,  and  machine  drafting.  Students  are 
mainstreamed  into  the  classroom  aiKi  con^te  with  their  hearing  peers. 
They  may  enroll  in  this  program  for  three  years  and  cover  all  aspects  of 
drafting. 

Masonry 

This  one  year  progran  prepares  the  stixient  for  ©nployntent  as  brick 
layers'  helpers.  The  class  primarily  consists  of  hearing  stixients. 
Hearing-iirpaired  students  participate  fully  and  oftentin«s  con5>ete  in 
state  and  national  VICA.  cai^txtions. 

Building  Maint^^nce  Tecnology  and  Office  Technology 

These  two  progr£mis  consist  entirely  of  hearing- impaired  stixients. 
The  classes  function  as  self-contained  classes  for  deaf  students  on  a 
hearing  canpis.  As  a  result,  these  students  do  not  face  many  of  the 
frustrations  which  are  encountered  by  raainstreai^  college  stixients. 

Although  interpreters  are  provided  for  all  of  the  vcKiational 
classes,  many  of  the  instructors  develop  a  certain  level  of  canpetency 
within  the  area  of  manual  ccHmunication  therefore  establishing  a  good 
rapport  with  the  stixients. 

Class  size  averages  fifteen  students  v^ich  affords  those  enrolled 
in  the  class  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  individual  instruction. 

On  the  Job  Training 

An  integral  part  of  the  vocational  edi^ation  progrsHn  lies  in  the 
^rea  ot  On  the  Job  Training.      Both  first  and  second  year  students 
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receive  the  opportumity  to  work  in  the  coniminity.  OJT  experiences  are 
designal  as  realistically  as  possible  to  introdiKiie  the  student  to  the 
wrld  of  work.  Within  the  Office  To^hmology  progran,  second  year, 
second  sei^ster  stidents  receive  a  half  day  of  training  five  days  a 
\i^k  in  the  comnunily.  This  provides  an  excellent  transition  into  the 
work  force. 

Acadiadc  Degree  Prograns 

In  the  fall  of  1988,  NFJC  opened  its  doors  to  those  hearing- 
impaired  students  wishing  to  pursue  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree.  Based 
on  the  ramifications  of  deafness  and  the  often  edtK^tional  lags  in  the 
academic  area  a  special  three  plus  two  progron  was  designed. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  A.A.  degree  progron  begin  ^)y 
enrolling  in  a  year  of  developn^nt^l  course  work.  Upc»i  raising  their 
scores  to  thB  academic  level  they  then  enter  the  traditional  college 
level  classes. 

^cause  North  Florida  is  IcMiat^  in  a  rural  area  ani  many  of  the 
hearing  stiKients  are  inpoverished  acadanically,  they  also  enroll  in  the 
developmental  classes.  This  in  itself  helps  to  alleviate  the  sti^na 
that  only  deaf  individuals  ne^  developmental  course  work. 

By  providing  stiKlents  with  the  option  of  selecting  an  ac^anic  or  a 
vocatioi^I  tract  they  have  the  flexibility  of  ctwiging  majors  within  the 
same  institution.  This  is  a  real  advantage  for  a  v<x:ational  office  tech 
student  wbs  is  doing  exceptionally  well  aixi  d^ides  to  switch  to  a  more 
academic  degree  in  hjsiness  education.  It  works  equally  well  for  the 
stud^t  who  feels  he  wants  to  pursue  an  A.A.  degree  only  to  fird  that 
the  course  content  is  too  difficult.  By  providing  a  COTiprei^nsive 
selection  students  can  move  within  the  syston  without  changing 
institutions.  This  is  especially  helpful  for  the  hearing- impaired 
stiKient       nay  be  unsure  of  his  career  aspirations. 

Developmental  Course  Work 

There  are  two  types  of  developmental  courses  at  NFJC.  Tliose 
students  pursuing  an  A.A.  degree  enroll  in  developmental  courses  with 
an  academic  fcxius.  However,  students  in  the  v(x:ational  area  enter 
developmental  courses  v^ich  will  provide  tl^  survival  skills.  Within 
the  vocational  area  stixlents  enroll  in:  developmental  English,  reading, 
math,  and  en^loyability  skills.  Althcxjgh  all  of  the  class  objectives 
are  related  to  preparing  the  students  for  daily  living,  the  classes  in 
English  and  snployability  skills  merit  particular  attention. 

Vocational  Developmental  English 

This  class  is  taught  by  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  an  ASL  format, 
familiarizing  the  students  with  their  own  native  language  arel  then 
te£2ching  th^  how  to  transfer  it  into  standard  \^nritten  English.  Because 
the  majority  of  prelingually  deaf  irKiividuals  utilize  ASL  as  their 
native  language  the  theory  is  that  these  students  will  be  able  to 
enl^uice  their  English  writing  skills  by  first  understanding  the  gramnar 
and  syntax  of  their  own  language.    Through  a  series  of  modules  and  video 
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taped  signed  story  presentations  the  students  begin  to  write  in  a  more 
traiitional  English  fashion.  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the 
students  with  the  written  Eiiglish  skills  required  to  caimunicate  their 
ne^is  to  the  hearing  public. 

Etaplovability  Skill  Training 

IXiring  the  last  sonester  of  their  vocational  training  students 
enroll  in  an  ©i^loyabllity  skills  class.  This  course  focuses  on  writing 
resunes,  job  intervriewing  techniques,  job  expectations  and  the  art  of 
maintaining  enployn^nt  once  it  has  been  secured.  Structured  within  the 
class  are  actual  interviews  with  potential  eiqjloyers  and  campus 
administrators.  Interviews  are  video  taped  and  the  studaits  4?eceive 
feedback  on  their  performance.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  class  students 
have  a  resiare  to  seiKi  to  potential  aiiployers  and  they  have  gone  through 
the  mechanics  of  a  job  interview. 


Support  Services 

Inherent  in  any  mainstreaned  program  is  the  need  for  qualified 
personnel.  Ihe  support  team  consists  of  interpreters,  tutors, 
note  takers,  counselors,  and  personnel  who  can  help  foster  personal  and 
social  grovrth  on  the  part  of  the  stiKients. 

NFJC  provides  all  of  these  support  services.  In  addition,  the 
progran  has  designed  a  comjxsnent  which  is  often  overlooked  in  today's 
progrimiing.  This  vital  conponent  lies  within  the  independent  living 
area. 

Independent  Living  Sldlls  Training 

As  noted  earlier,  from  the  onset  of  this  progran,  an  independent 
living  specialist  works  with  the  hearing  impaired  population.  After 
their  initial  training  in  money  management,  first  aid,  etc.,  the 
specialist  meets  with  the  students  on  a  regular  basis  to  insure  that 
this  period  of  transition  is  being  mastered.  Finamial  problems, 
roooinate  disjsjtes,  and  social  difficulties  are  turned  into  learning 
experiences.  All  of  thcje  non-educational  influences  which  impact  on 
the  student's  education  are  dealt  with.  Every  effort  is  made  to  resolve 
those  difficulties  so  the  stuient  can  pour  his  or  her  energies  into 
their  educational  classes.  The  philoso^y  of  the  program  states  that 
those  situations  occuring  outside  of  the  classroom  have  exceptional 
merit  and  strategies  are  designed  to  incorporate  them  into  learning 
experiences . 


Personnel 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  quality  of  a  program  is  reflective 
of  the  staff  \7ho  are  involved  in  it.  In  order  to  insure  a  successful 
progran,  faculty  and  staff,  outside  the  field  of  deafness  must  receive 
jjieucation  and  training  specific  to  the  field.     Faculty  and  staff 
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harKib(X)ks  are  distxrit&ited  aiKi  an  open  line  of  ccxnnunication  must  renain 
between  prograsn  personnel  aiKi  college  faculty  ai^  staff  mahbers. 

In-service  training  is  provided  on  an  on-going  basis.  Faculty  need 
to  be  kept  abreast  of  tre.ids  in  technology  and  update  teaching 
strategies.  By  providing  the  faculty  with  current  information  and  being 
rec^tive  to  their  needs  the  overall  program  is  enhanced. 


Ihe  StiKient  Population 

Before  com^liKling  this  section  on  the  characteristics  of  a  quality 
tnainstrean^  progran,  one  must  exsnine  the  student  population.  One  can 
establish  a  program  of  excellence,  but  this  alone  will  not  insure  the 
success  of  it. 

Tvo  fetors  play  an  iiqxjrtant  part  in  this  endeavor:  tl^  hearing 
po{»ilatl(»i  and  the  bearing- inmaired  po{^lation.  Ihe  tearing  stixlent  body 
ciust  be  able  to  interact  comfortably  with  this  disability  group  so  they 
can  b«:on»  incorporated  in  classnxxn  activities  arKl  extracurricular 
events.  They  raust  grow  to  focus  on  the  "abilities"  of  the  "disability" 
thus  enabling  the  deaf  individual  access  into  sports,  stiKlent  government 
associatiffiis ,  clubs  aiKl  scKiial  fuiKitions. 

the  hearing- impaired  po^Hilation  najst  first  be  large  iLOMgh  in 
nature  to  provide  a  diverse  group  within  their  own  subculture.  S&:.ond, 
they  must  be  students  \ityo  can  learn  to  be  conf  or  table  in  their  hearing 
environnarit  so  they  can  participate  full  in  their  college  experience. 
Finally,  they  imjst  be  able  to  accept  their  disability  and  want  to 
receive  training  to  learn  strategies  which  will  enable  then  to  function 
freely  and  independently  in  today's  society. 


Conclusion 

Hearing-in^ir&i  stiKients  can  be  siKicess fully  mains treaited  into 
small,  rural  junior  colleges.  The  geographic  location  coupled  with  the 
student  body  and  trained  prcfe  sionals  can  afford  the  student  an 
enviroiaient  i«Mch  fosters  success.  By  utilizing  r.vnminity  resources  and 
personnel,  and  developing  a  t;^  way  channel  of  conrunlcation  between  the 
program  and  area  businesses  the  students  liv^s  are  ^lamed. 

When  establishing  a  prograr;  of  this;  nature  r;ne  mjst  be  willing  to 
invest  in  the  edLKiation  ai^  the  grm/th  of  I  he  total  iixiividual. 
Prograns  which  focus  solely  on  the  ediK:atioiiaX  training  fall  short  of 
enabling  the  deaf  irriividual  to  reach  his  full  capacity.  By  empliasizing 
irelepeiKient  living  skills  and  enployability  skills  these  individuals  can 
nake  the  transition  into  today's  society  rrrore  smoothly. 

It  is  a  Icnown  fact  that  education  r>araUels  ^ployment 
possibilities  for  all  irxiividuals .  The  positive  ette-t  of  fKsst-secondary 
training  on  the  professional  lives  of  deaf  adults  is  also  irJispjtable. 
(Welsh  &  Walker,  1988.) 

Eteaf  adults  with  degrees  fare  rmjch  tx^.ter  in  the 

work  force  than  do  high  school  graduates  in  a  nimber  of 

ways.    First  their  employment  rates  are  substantially 
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lower... those  with  sub-Bachelor  degrees  reduce  their 
rate  by  more  than  60  percent,  and  Irolders  of  Bachelors 
degrees  reduce  their  rate  by  nearly  90  percent. . .Second 
their  socio«:onomic  status  is  affected...  and  third  they 
earn  significantly  higher  wages  over  the  course  of 
a  lifetime.    Sub-Bachelor  gr^uates  ire:rease  their 
weekly  wages  by  47  percent  over  those  of  high  school 
graduates;  Bachelor  degree  recipients  increase  theirs 
by  a  dranatic  116  percent,    (pp.  19-20.) 

In  order  to  prepare  these  students  for  the  \/orld  of  work  quality 
programs  must  be  established,  the  hearing  population  must  be  m^e  aware 
of  their  abilities  and  training,  and  the  hearing- impaired  individual 
must  become  avmce  of  his  rights  and  responsibilities  in  securing 
training  and  employment.  By  providing  conpr^iensive  prograns  of  this 
mture,  the  terms  'Weremployed"  and  "unemployed"  will  be  used  less 
frequently  wiien  identifying  the  hearing- impaired  population. 


* 
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INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTPUCTICN  FOR  IN-SERVICE  TEACHERS 
AT  THE  OUTREACH  CENTERS  OF  TWO  UNIVERSITIES 

He  pulls  down  the  driveway  every  Thursday  afternoon  and 
she  pulls  down  right  after  him.    Their  CB  antennas    waddle  in  the 
wind  as    she  follows    him  to    the  Interstate.      They  wave  goodby, 
throw  kisses  to  each  -^ther  and    proceed  tc    the  entrances    to  the 
highway.        He    turns    onto    the  west-bound  traffic  on  his  way  to 
Panama  City,  Florida,  a    beach  resort/milit fry    community.  She 
turns  to    the  east,     heacling  for    Madison,  Florida,    now  a  sleepy 
little  town,  but,  formerly,  the  tung  oil  carital  zf  the  South. 
The  population  of  Panama  City  wa>:«s    and  war.es    with  the  seasons, 
attracting  many  snow  birds  from  the  North  tz  the  "Miracle  Mile" 
cn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Madison,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  County 
seat,    represents    scattered,     incorporated,    poor    and  sparsely 
populated  towns  in  this  north  Florida  Panhandle  region. 

This  married  couple  of  special  educational  professionals 
are  both  employed  at  two  different  state  universities  in  the 
same  medium  sized  city.  Besides  their  ca-ipus  instructicnal 
roles,  they  both  have  contractual  obligations  teaching  iii  the 
surrounding  rural  areas  of  this  panhandle  region  of" Florida. 
Although  traveling  in  cpposite  directions,  on  sometimes  different 
days,  the  courses  they  teach  are  often  the  same.  These  cff- 
campus  classes  are  in  State  required  certification  areas,  i.e. , 
general  survey  of  special  education,  gifted,  mentally 
handicapped,  learning  disabilities,  and  emotionally  handicapped. 

Both  instructors  are  committed  to  individualizing 
Instruction.  The  varied  backgrounds  and  experiences  of  in- 
service  teachers  in  rural  America  prcvide  these  two  instructors 
with  the  unusual  opportunities  for  actually  demonstrating  this 
historic  teaching  strategy  in  Special  Education  through  th9 
classes  they  teach. 


ThlB.  pres.entatlon  will  actually  model  the 
interactive  individualized  instructicnal  strategies  used 
in  the  off-caropus  courses,  utilizing  basic  techniques 
of  needs  assessaient,  task  analysis,  and  curriculum 
design,"  the:  two  instructors  will  develop  a  unit  of 
instruction  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
audxence.  This  will  denonstrate  that  "individualizing 
instruction"  for  teachers,  of  exceptional  students  can  be 
transferred  and  iapleiBented  in  their  very  own  classrooms. 

This  •♦Mcffl  and  Pop"  team  will  demonstrate  that  the 
old  fashioned  concepts  and  practices  of  individualizing 
instruction  are  alive  and  well  in  rural  outreach  centers 
of  two  urban  universities.  A  discussion  will  ensue  that 
will  identify  and  operationalize  the  intrinsic  elements 
within  the  construct  of  the  individualizatit  n  of 
instruction.  This  will  show  how  individualizing  the 
instruction  of  teachers  expedites  that  of  their  students. 

Everyone    wants    to    be    an    effective  teacher. 
Everyone    wants    to    make    Eure    that    their  children  are 
learning  what  they  are*:^ teaching.        Kcwever,    how    can  we 
make  sure    that  our  teaching  is  prcducing  their  learning; 
and  that,  we  are,  in  fact,  effective^  teachers? 

Since  the  time  of  organized  educational  facilities, 
this  question  has  been  raised,  prcdded,  discussed, 
analyzed.,  argued,  and  researched.  Since  the  time  cf 
educaticnal  reporting,  pniloscphiral  essays  have 
bombarded  the  instructional  market  place.  Research  of 
the  most  effective  teaching  methods,  materials, 
activities,  environments,  and  evaluation  mechanisms  have 
filled  our  professional  and  lay  publications.  And,  yet, 
the  answer  remains  elusive.  The  profession  cannot  agree 
upon  a  list  of  elements  that  would  answer  the  erstwhile 
questicn  -  what  are  the  elements  of  effective 
instruction? 

Legally,  education  is  a  state  and  local 
responsibility.  Therefore,  the  bv.rden  for  producing 
effective  instruction  has  fallen  v.pon  the  teacher.  And, 
unfortunately,  with  this  overwhelming  task  has  come  the 
blame  -  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  child  to  learn- 
ergo:  ineffective  instruction.  The  proof?.  -  the 
increasingly  poor  scores  cn  pupil  minimum  competency 
tests,  the  lowered  SAT  and  ACT  scores  for  prospective 
college  students,  the  growing  abhorrent  rates  of  youth 
not  graduating  from  our  pliblic  schools,  the  increasing 
number  of  children  in  special  ec^ucational  programs  for 
handicapped,  and  the  growing  demands  for  teacher 
competency  tests  throughout  the  country.  These 
bandwagons    become    heavier    and      heavier,     filled  with 
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'concerned,  pareats,  tax  payers,  legislators,  and 
litigants,  all  lobbying  for  the  one  thing  they  truly 
believe  will  result  in  more  effective  instruction  for  our 
nation's  children  and  yovth.  And,  now,  add  the  continued 
pressures  of  state  mandated  curricula,  skill  sequences, 
and/or  tasks  that  must  be  effectively  produced  in  our 
school  age  population  by  you,  the  teacher,  or  else   

However,  it  is  questionable  whether  these  harsh 
attack  measures  do  improve  the  educational^  climate.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  it  actually  verify  and  establish 
the  blame  we  lay  periodically  at  the  feet  of  the 
children,  the  teachers,  the  parents,  the 
teacher/educators,  and/cr,  in  turn,  the  society  in  which 
we  live. 

What  are  the  proven  ju£tif icaticns  for  any  cf  these 
curricula,  skill  sequences,  and/or  tasks  that  you  are  to 
implement  in  your  clafsrooir.?  Educational  research 
traditionally  has  compared  one '  curriculum,  one 
methodology,  one  strategy,  one  environment,  one  material, 
':p  c.gainst  another,  in  order  tc  prove  its  worth.  This 
research  is  always  geared  to  the  particular  bias  of  the 
author,  the  publisher,  or  what^-ver  ♦iV.e  promulgator  of 
that  element  of  instruction  believes  et  that  point  of 
time.  Therefore,  we,  as  the  iir.pleinenTors  of  instruction 
are,  in  effect,  carrying  cut  the  findings  of  the  best 
salesperson  cf  educational  instruction  -  whomever  it 
Bight  be. 

In  looking  at  research  intelligently,  uh?re  are  two 
pcsitiv?  findings  that  are  rarely  ?.diiered  to: 

1)  Teacher-5  teach  the  way  they  were  taught. 
Z)  Teachers  successfully  teach  the  instruction 
that  they  believe  m. 

Now,  let  us  expand  these  two  truisr.s  .  Vcu  are  all 
different  and  bring  tc  the  teaching/ learning  experience 
an  humongous  divergence  cf  interests,  e>:periences , 
styles,  beliefs,  and,  yes.  preparation  and  training  fcr 
the  task  before  you.  Similarly,  the  children  m  front  of 
ycu  also  display  these  same  cifferences  that  in  nany 
cases  cannot  be  met  under  the  current  system  of  mandated 
education  -  regardless  cf  whatever  the  type.  Jv.st  as 
there  are  varieties  of  teachers  and  learners,  there  must 
be  varieties  of  mstrurt icn^l  formats  and  designs 
available  to  meet  the  desired  outcome  of  effective 
instruction  for  each  rhild  and  his/her  teacher. 
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The  instructional  market  place  rrust  resemble  a  shoe 

store. 

How    many      customers    of      shoes    are  there? 
infants, girls,  boys,  women,  men. 

How  many  styles  of  shoes  are  there? 

Dressy,  casual,  indoor,  outdoor,  etc. 

How  many  sizes  in  lengths  are  there? 

Probably  from  infant's  1  to  men's  14+. 

How  many  different  width  sizes  are  there? 
Probable  from  AAA  to  EEE. 

It  seems  to  as,  that  if  a  shoe  store  can  cater  to 
the  eccentricities  of  each  individual  wearer,  the  schools 
can  at  least  attempt  to  individualise  each  student's 
instruction.  Given  a  manifest  display  of  various 
instructional  materials,  niethod^logies ,  environments,  and 
evaluations  -  of  which  we  lack  none  -the  effective 
teacher  would  pick  and  choose  those  components  that  best 
match  the  learning  needs  of  that  particular  child  while 
utilizing  his/her  unique  teaching  rode. 

Sounds  impossible?  ^fter  all,  if  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  failed  to  teach  you  one 
successful  mcde  of  instruction,  hew  car.  they  be  expected 
to  prepare  ycu  to  be  an  "eclecTic  matcher"  of 
appropriate  instruction  for  any  cne  child? 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  tr.is  couple  of  educators 
that  our  frame  of  reference  in  Teacher  education  also 
night  use  some  overhauling,  af  they,  too  are  guilty  of: 

1}  Teaching  the  way  in  which  they  were 
t  aught . 

:)    Teaching  the  instruct icn  they  believe  in. 

Are  we  on  the  horns  of  s  dilemma?  Do  we  need  j 
revelation  and/or  a  revolution  in  ov.r  educational 
institutions  in  order  to  have  effective  instruction  fcr 
both  the  children  and  their  teachers?  Or,  do  we  need  a 
powerful  politician  to  say.  "Do  it!" 

This  leads  us  to  the  problem  of  what  do  you  do, 
teacher,  on  Monday  morning  to  make  your  teaching  more 
effective.  We      cannot      impose      the      doctrine  cf 

individualizing  instruction  upon  you,  since  you.  thanks 
to  our  preparation  programs,  never  experienced  it.  We 
cannot  impose  the  eclectic  method  upon  you,  since  you 
have  i-robably  been  trained  in  a  singular  curriculum  with 
Its    concomitant    methodology.       But,    we  can  a,?k  you  to 
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look  at  -  yourself,  recognize  your  differences,  your 
strengths,  and  the  unique  qualifications  that  you  bring 
to  the  teaching/learning  arena.  The  next  step,  in 
logical  order,  is  to  look  at  the  class  in  front  of  you. 
Magic!  ■  They  are  not. a  class  of  children;  they  are  not 
one,  thirty;  they  are,  rather,  thirty,  ones  --  each  an 
Individual  within  him/herself,  as  different  among 
themselves  as  you  are  from  the  teacher  down  the  hall. 
And,  yet,  just  as  you  ar  expected  to  expound  the  same 
instruction  as  that  teacher  down  the  hall,  these  thirty 
youngsters,  so  different  among  themselves,  are  expected 
to  learn  as  one.  That  is  asking  the  impossible.  That 
is  asking  for  failure  -  the  very  failure  that  we  are 
seeing  in  the  schools  today. 

However,  as  you  begin  differentiating  the  learning 
characteristics  and  levels  each  child  as  an  individual, 
their  peculiar  needs  and  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
instruction  for  that  child  v;ill  eaiierge.  Then,  yovi 
potpourri  of  instructional  tools  .  v'ill  serve  as  a  buffet 
from  which  you  can  both  choose  the  match  for  the  most 
satisfying  educational  meal  for  all . 

You  have  now  learned  the  first  lesson  in 
individualizing  instruction  for  both  yourself  and  for 
each  of  the  thirty  learners  for  whom  yci  are  responsible. 
Because,  if  the  child  does  well,  then  you,  the  teacher, 
have  implemented  effective  instruction- 
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' '      ^  A  TEACSEB  t^XG^  KTRAL-BEGIONAL  SYMPOSimi 

mi  GIFTED  EIHJCATK^ 

They  say,  "Education  is  a  life-long  process." 
They  say,  ^You  learn  from  experience." 
They  say,  "School  is  never  over." 

And  here  you  sit,  with  yo-jr  bright,  new  degree  in 
education  and  a  smashing  new  job  teaching,  of  all  things, 
gifted  children.  Mow,  you  know,  that  processor  never  even' 
mentioned  the  word,  "gifted."  Weren't  you  taught  that 
all  children  learn  basically  alike:  the  way  Susie  on 
page  77  cf  the  text  learns?  And,  .therefore,  weren't  you 
taught  tc  teach  the  way  the  Teacher's  '-diticn  told  ycu  to 
teach,  so  that  everyone  would  learr.  all  the  basic  skills? 
Well,  novi  you  knov.'  that  soraebrdy  missed  the  boat  because- 

1)  Yov.r  new  job  isn't  anyv;]-.ere  near  the  city 
where  the  university  v;as;  and 

2)  The  kids  are  different;  they're  called 
"gifted. " 

See,  you  went  hor.e,  back  *o  th?  small  rural 
rc-.-nmunity  where  you  were  born  and  reared.  (My  rural 
t53ch€r3  did  teach  roe  scmethir.g  -  /ov.  r^ar  r-hildrer.;  you 
raise  chickens;  but,  you  grow  ccrn. )  In  fact,  many  of 
the  teachers  ir*  your  old  school  are  still  ther?  in  that 
new  school  where  they  now  call  ycu,  "Hiss  Jones,"  but 
expect  you  to  call  then  by  their  first  namas  -  still 
iirpossible.  So,  besides  being  a  first  year  teacher,  you 
are  also  a  first  year  teacher  of  gifted  children  -  a 
position  for  which  you  were  not  prepared. 

Or,  maybe,  you're  that  super  third  grrde  teacher 
v;ho  managed  tc  teach  all  the  children  so  well  that  they 
all  passed  the  State's  third  grade  test  of  basic  :^kills. 
Your  reward  for  boing  that  super  teacher  in  a  district 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  and  hiy;/her  capabilities, 
v.'as  to  be  "chosen"  co  teach  the  new  class  for  the  gifted. 

Now,  you  and  I  know  that  once  a  gcod  teacher, 
alv:ays  a  good  te?cher.     So  it  was  with  little  trepidation 
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that  you'  entered  thfe  world  of  gifted  children  with  their 
unique  '  learning  and  behavioral  characteristics. 
Heedless. td  say,  you  were  totally  imprepdred  for  the  on- 
slaught of  intellectual  curiosity  and  the  many 
protagonistic  confrontations  on  all  levels  of  subject 
matter.  The  great  feeling  of  intellectual  stimulation 
that  you  felt  was,  unfortunately,  overlaid  with  a  blanket 
of  inferiority  as  to  how  and  what  to  teach  these 
Kncwledge-seeKing  kids  "  all  day  long.  You  were 
floundering  in  an  unexplored  area  -  no  one  ;-fas 
immediately  available  v/ith  any  of  the  answers  to  your 
pondering  brain.    And  then  you  reaiambered  what  they  say: 

"Education  is  a  life-long  process." 
"You  learn  from  experience  " 
"School  is  never  over." 

rsrtunately..  your  state,  .v..-.  did  Florida, 
?nticipated  this  problem  by  stipulating  the  teaching 
ccuipetencies  necessary  for  tescners  of  the  giited. 
Colleges  and  universities,  like  Flcrif.3  A  f<  M  University, 
alEc  geared  up  for  this  project ■?d  need  and  began  offering 
the  appropriate  courses  to  meet  the  state  regulations  for 
teacher  certification.  Your  district,  as  did  Madison 
County  School,  made  arrangements  fcr  cff-  campus  courses 
tc  be  taught  at  a  loca..  school  following  the  day't: 
operation.  Needless  to  say,  bot-i  the  university 
instructor  and  the  teacher-student?  from  near  and 
neig.'^bcring  counties  arrive  tired  and  weary  after  a  day's 
'/.'ork.  They  are  far  from  enthusiastic  at  thi*  thought  of 
listening  to  the  drcne  of  a  college  professor  lecturing 
froir,  stale  nctes  transposed  from  a  text  vfhose  author 
never  heard  of  rural  education  and  the  unique  needs  of 
the  variety  of  teachers  poised  befcre  the  lectern.  To 
reiterate  the  wise  words  of  Doris  Kelgs  -  any  curriculum 
"brought"  to  a  rural  area  must  be  rural  in  nature  and 
reflect  tr»e  unique  needs  of  rural  teachers,  students,  end 
parents. 

Many  years  ago,  this  city-bred  instructor  realized 
that  ths  teacher  who  comes  to  the  off-cf.mpus  courses 
comes  to  add  to  his/her  prcfessional  forte.  These 
teachers  have  been  fully  prepared  in  an  area  of  teaching. 
Hcwev^?r,  due  to  whatever  the  cifcunietances,  these 
teachers  find  themselves  in  a  clcssro^m  different  from 
the  one  they  had  envisioned  or  had  been  ir. .  They  now 
are  teachers  of  t.^ie  gifted.  The  prcce.-;£  of  education 
r.e'refsary  for  this-  group  is  as  different  fror^  pre-service 
as  it  13  from  the  ffpizal  m- service  r-'T.uration  that  we 
all  nave  *been  familiar  with.  In  many  cf-ses,  the  sasn? 
professor  who  ta'ight  the  rcurse  on  : air.ru .v. ..  ccT.es  out.  to 
"give  it  to    you    again"    off    r:a!r.p-.is.        He  she    was  not 
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successful  either  time.  '  These  courses  were,  indeed, 
dismal  fif fairs,. and  affronts  to  tne  intelli:3ence  of  rural 
teachers. 

Here  in  Madison,,  as  in  oth^r  rural  areas  of  north 
Florida,  I  have  been  able  '  to  do  things  differently. 
Following  the  philosophy  that  the  teachers  seated  before 
aie  represent  the  very  myriad  of  individual  differences 
and  unique  characteristics  end  e;r?eriences  that  their 
students  do,  let's  make  those  differences  meaningful. 
Using  the  techniques  of  needs  assessment,  task  analysis, 
individual  research,  and  seminar-type  interactions, 
( initially  presented  at  an  ACRES  conference  four  years 
ago  as  "The  Respond/Read/Replicate/Report  System)  the 
teachers'  needs,  interests,  experiences,  and  expectations 
are  all  molded  into  a  course  outline  that  reflects  those 
teachers'  prospective. 

Through  the  years  of  using  this  system,  no  course 
ever  is  the  same.  The  System,  itself,  has  allowed  for 
the  maturity  of  both  the  instructor  and  the  teacher- 
students.  Presented  in  Rural  Special  Education  Quarterly 
as  an  example  of  "A  rural  expert  system"  a  formar  group 
5f  Madison  County  teachers  used  the  University-sp.-^nsored 
off-ca.Tipus  course  to  design,  devel-^p,  and  implement  a 
local  association  of  parents  of  gift=d  children.  The 
unique  aspects  of  this  instructional  delivery  system 
allows  ror  the  coj  lafcorative  eff  -rts  of  both  the 
university  and  the  educational  conmunity  officials.  Thi? 
sponsorship  was  directly  related  to  th?  objectives  of  the 
coursa,  "Guidance  and  Ccunseling  of  Gifted  Children  and 
Their  Parents."  After  all,  v/hat  bett.=?r  vr=y  to  find  out 
the  unique  cognitive  and  affe:;tive  differenras  of  gifted 
children  than  to  ask  their  parents?  kr.t,  what  ,  truly,  dc 
parents  of  gifted  children  need  more  than  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  cf  their  needs  and  those  of  tr.eir  children? 
This  fc^ru-n  acts  as  a  support  system  for  both  the  parent 
and  the  child.  This  is  currently  a  viable  organization; 
in  fact,  this  year's  third  wsve  of  teachers  of  the  gifted 
participated  in  a  recent  meeting. 

So,  what's  next?  A  new  group  of  students  -  all 
teachers,  all  new  to  the  gifted,  all  "chosen."  They 
represeiit  the  second  wave  of  rural  teachers  from  north 
Flcrida  needing  extra  education  in  the  field  of  the 
gifted.  They  are  enrolled  in  the  first  of  three  State 
mar.dated  certification  courses: 

1)  Nature  and  Needs  cf  the  Gifted 

2)  Eduational  Procedures  for  the  Gifted 

3)  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  the  Gifted  and 
Their  Parents. 
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Interestingly  enough,  the  majority  of  teacher-students  in 
this  grpiip  were  employed  in  the  ir.iddle  and  liigh  schoois 
5f  ttteir  respective  districts.  For  those  of  us  who 
piieyickisly /Operated ^  in    the    world    of  little 

chiidrehi  'this  was'/  indeed,  a  new  experience.  The 
frtistratlons  c£  our  first  year  high  srhocl  math  teacher 
ia'ter-  first  ' education  course  sent  wavelets  of  shock 
through  the  elementary  contingency.  Wide  eyed  amazement 
was^c  t^^  rule  when  the  middle  school  antics  were 
described.  However,  these  were  p.lweys  followed  by  en 
account  of  the  far-reaching  research  acconiplishnienrs  of  a 
particular  student  (when  everyone  knfew)  and/or  the 
emotional  high  provoked  through  a  bram-stonninr  session, 
yes,  gifted  children  dc  grov;  up.  And,  yes,  they  are 
still  gifted  -  they  do  net  lose  th?ir  giitedr.ess. 

This  presentation  tod?.y,  hcpetully.  v/ill  reflect 
the  Biaturity  of  this  "rural  e::?ert  system"  in  an  attempt 
to  depict  the  planning,  development,  and  iniplementation 
of  a  class  related  goal.'  The  following  ""r.iosen"  teachers 
of  the  gifted  will  represent  the  second  wave  of  students 
who  have  participated  in  ttie  off-campus  courses 
cescrlbed.  They  will  tell  you  .whet  the  group  decided 
they  most  needed  to  learn,  how  tl'-  =  7  wor.ld  go  about 
devising  strategies  to  meet  their  iTarnmg  objectives, 
and  hew  they  would  know  when  they  h^d  a-tained  the 
'•.ncwledge  they  set  out  to  learn.  They  v/Ui  tell  you  how 
they  as  the  "second  wave"  of  new  teicliers  cf  the  gifted 
felt  in  terms  of  their  insecurity  in  meeting  with  this 
undefined  population.  They  will  tell  you  their  solution 
to  the  dilemma  of  what  and  how  to  teach  the  gifted.  And 
they  will  tell  you  how  they  crganiced  to  arrive  at  the 
answer.  It  was  coir.plex  and  complicated  .  as  were  and  are 
the  particip-ants  in  thi£>  activity.  They  vlll  tell  you 
hew  they  organized  this  north  Florida  educational  area 
into  a  regional  symposium  for  teachers  -..nd  others 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  gifted.  They  will 
tell  you  how  they  organized  to  identify  and  invite  the 
"experts."  They  v/ill  tell  yov.  hov;  thepe  e::?erts  were 
utilized  in  the  most  ^.ppropriate  manner  including  the 
State  consultant  in  gifted  educ?.tion,  t-:e  regional  and 
local  e>:ceptional  education  supervisor  ■  -  and  other 
r.entor-type  teachers  of  the  gifted.  They  will  jrrobnbiy 
a.so  tell  you  where,  hcvf,  and  wh-rii  thi:^  conference  wds 
Iield,  what  were  seme  of  the  limit.£t ions ,  ?nd,  certainly, 
'.vhat  ti:e  refreshnisnts  were. 
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Now,     let    me    intrcduce      the    following  "chcsen" 
achers  of  gifted  children  who  represent  the.  second  wave 
teacher-students  described  above: 

Janes  Mc  Leod^  5th  and  6th  grade  language  arts 

teacher  cf  the  gifted,  Madison 
Middle    School,    MadiLon,  Fla. 

Sstgll-5    Osborne,     K    -  .  4th,  General  Academic 

Enrichment  Teacher,  Madiscn 
Primary  School,  Madison,  Fla. 

Dlanne  Phillips,  9zh  -  12th  grade  teacher  of 

the  gifted,  Madison  County  High 
School,  Madison,  Fla, 

Sandra    Warner,     3rd    and  4'-h  grade  teacher  of 

the  gifted,  Cr^ntral  Hamilton 
County  Elementary,  Jasper,  Fla. 
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Sandra  Silver 
Pr inc  ipal 

Paul  Bunyan  Elementary  School 
Bemldji,  MN 


THE  NORTHERN  COALITION  TEACHER  CENTER 


The  Northern  Coalition  for  Education,  established  in 
1985  y  Is  a  voluntary  organization  coo^rised  of  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  school  board  menders  and  other 
interested  personnel  from  57  school  districts  in  the 
northwest  region  of  Minnesota.    The  parpoae  of  the  coalition 
is  to  establish  harosonious  working  relationships  asK^ng  all 
elements  of  the  educational  comiminity  and  to  encourage 
positive  interaction  to  insure  better  education  between  the 
schools  and  the  people  they  serve.    The  goals  of  the 
Coalition  are  to: 

*  provide  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
public  matters  relating  to  education; 

*  support  the  networking  of  Joint  education  and 
research  based  information  through  inservice 
training  and  other  district  programs; 

*  provide  correct  information  to  school 
districts;  and, 

*  lobby  together  in  the  legislative  process  for 
education  issues. 

It  is  within  this  cooperative  a^"-^&phere  of  discussion 
and  consensus  that  trust  and  harmony  have  developed  among 
the  mwber  school  districts.    The  men&ers  of  the  coalition 
have  established  a  common  ground  and  displayed  the  ability 
to  work  together  to  promote  high  quality  education  in  the 
classroom  and  better  communication  in  the  school  and 
community. 

Minnesota  Session  Laws  1987,  Chapter  398,  Article  8 
Sections  42,  43,  and  44,  provided  funding  for  five 
demonstration  sites  for  teacher  centers  throughout  the  State 
of  Minnesota.    According  to  the  law,   the  functions  of  the 
teacher  center  are  to: 

*  assist  teachers; 

*  diagnose  learning  needs? 

*  experiment  with  the  use  of  multiple 
instructional  approaches; 

*  assess  pupil  outcomes; 

*  assess  staff  development  needs  and  plans; 
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•  develop  and  produce  curricula  and  curricular 
materials  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  being  served; 

•  provide  prc^rams  for  t&achers  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  pupils; 

•  provide  prc^rasos  to  familiarize  teachers  with 
developo^nts  in  curriculum  formulation  and 
educational  research; 

•  facilitate  sharing  of  resourceSp  ideas, 
methods,  and  approaches  directly  related  to 
classroom  instruction; 

•  ii^rove  teachers'  familiarity  with  current 
teaching  materials  and  products  for  use  in 
the  classroom;  and, 

•  provide  in-service  prc^rants. 

Because  many  issues  on  the  Coalition  agenda  are  es^odied  in 
the  goals  of  the  teacher  center,   it  was  decided  that  a  grant 
should  be  submitted.    All  schools  in  the  Northern  Coalition 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  Teacher  Center  grant 
proposal.    Twenty  four  schools  and  Bemidji  State  University 
Joined  together  in  the  grant  proposal  that  was  submitted  in 
Hovewber  of  1987  .    It  was  decided  that  once  the  grant  was 
awarded,  additional  schools  c<xild  become  o^^ers  by  having 
the  school  board  and  the  teachers  bargaining  unit  sign 
letters  of  application  and  submit  them  to  the  Teacher 
Center. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  awarded  three  grants  in  January 
of  1988.    The  Northern  Coalition  Teacher  Center  was  funded 
for  $65,000  through  June  30,  1989.    Additional  funding 
sources  including  grant  monies  and  membership  fees  are  being 
explored. 

The  teacher  center  provides  services  to  schools, 
families  and  surrounding  communities.     It  serves  as  a 
networking  agency  that  links  educators  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  in^roving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.     It*s  major  goals  are  to: 

•  in^jrove  the  quality  of  the  teaching /learning 
pr(X!ess ; 

•  assess  staff  development  needs  and  plans; 

•  assist  educators  with  solf-identif ied 
concerns ; 

•  infor-a  educators  of  developntents  in 
educational  research  including  how  research 
can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  skills, 
diagnose  learning  needs,  and  facilitate  the 
use  of  multiple  instructional  approaches; 

•  provide  assistance  for  revising  and  building 
curriculum  at  the  local  district  level; 
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collect,  disseminate,  and  promote  sharing  of 
resources,   ideas,  me  thesis,  and  approaches 
related  to  classroom  instruction  and  decrease 
unnecessary  duplication  of  services; 
improve  communication  and  increase  awareness 
of  educational  needs  between  educators, 
administrators,  board  menders,  and  the 
community; 

enhance  professional  growth  and  development; 
provide  aoraleobui Id ing  support  activities 
for  educators; 

provide  the  opportunity  for  renewal 
experiences;  and 

provide  inservice  experiences  at  the  Teacher 
Center  and  at  local  school  district  sites. 


A  policy  board  ooiqsrised  of  a  majority  of  teachers  with 
representatives  from  administration,   school  boards,  business 
and  industry,  parents  and  post  secondary  education  has  been 
established  to  act  as  the  decision  making  body  for  the 
teacher  center.    The  board  is  coa^rised  of:  one  teacher 
representative  per  75  teachers  with  a  miniioim  of  one  teacher 
per  school  district;  one  eleo^ntary  school  principal  for 
every  500  i;eachers;  one  secondary  school  principal  for  every 
500  teachers;  one  central  office  administrator  for  every  500 
teachers;  one  school  board  seiner  for  every  500  teachers; 
one  representative  from  business  and  labor  for  every  500 
teachers;  one  parent  representative  for  every  500  teachers; 
and  one  representative  from  post -secondary  education  for 
every  500  teacher  for  a  MO  number  board.    A  nine  mendjer 
ExTOutive  Board  coo^rlsed  of  a  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  five  directors  was  selected.  The 
Executive  Board  is  con^)rised  five  teachers,   one  school  board 
member,  one  parent  and  one  superintendent. 

The  Policy  Board  assures  that  sound  fiscal  policies  are 
practiced  and  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  expend  the  funds 
needed  to  accoiqplish  the  purposes  of  the  teacher  center. 
The  policy  board  has  hired  a  Coordinator  for  the  Teacher 
Center.     The  Teacher  Center  Coordinator  has  offices  in  two 
locations  Bemidji  and  Thief  River  Falls  which  are 
approximately  ninety  miles  apart. 

The  Policy  Board  established  the  following  standing 
committees i 

•  Needs  Assessment 

•  Mentor  ship  Program 

•  Curriculum  Developn^nt  Research 

•  Inserv ice/Staff  Development 
»        Public  Relations 

•  Resource  Center 
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Teacher  Exchange 
School  Climte 


The  g<»ls  of  the  needs  assessment  committee  are  to  s 
gather  data j  provide    orientation  to  all  educators 
concerning  what  a  Teacher  Center  Is;  and  to  compile  a 
written  needs  assessment.    To  date,  needs  assessments  have 
been  conducted  throughout  the  region.    The  teacher  center 
coordinator  made  presentations  to  local  school  boards, 
professional  associations,  and  Individual  school  building 
staff  concerning  the  Teacher  Center.    A  needs  assessment  was 
distributed  at  all  presentations.    The  Items  most  teachers 
expressed  an  Interest  In  were;  grade  level  meetings,  teacher 
exchanged,  and  newsletters. 

The  mentorshlp  program  committee  established  three 
goals t  to  establish  a  mentoring  program  In  school  districts; 
to  provide  o^ntordhlp  experiences  for  new /probationary 
teachers;  and  to  develop  a  mentorshlp  handbook.    A  five  day 
summer  institute  was  designed  to  train  mentors  selected  by 
five  school  districts.    Twenty -six  mentors  were  trained  in 
this  prc^ram.    Each  mentor  was  assigned  a  a^ntee  for  the 
coming  year.    On  going  training  Is  taking  place. 

The  goals  of  the  curriculum  development  research 
committee  are:  to  facilitate  the  enhancement  of  existing 
curriculum;  to  develop  a  resource  library  of  area 
currlculums  in  northern  Minnesota;  and  to  develop  a  people 
resource  list  of  experts  in  curricular  areas.  This 
committee  also  plans  to  u;~date  teachers  on  curriculum  issues 
being  discussed  at  the  state  level  and  commercially 
available  curriculum  programs.     It  hopes  to  coordinate  the 
sharing  of  curriculum  across  the  27  meadser  school  districts. 

The  inserv  ice /staff  development  committee  decided  to: 
cc!:^nicate  inserv  ice  and  staff  developn^nt  options 
available  through  the  Teacher  Center  Newsletter;  develop 
inservlce  and  consulting  opportunities  for  teachers;  and  to 
facilitate  the  needs  of  n»ii^er  schools  as  determined  by  a 
needs  assessment.    The  committee  suggested  that  each 
district  have  a  staff  development  committee  to  help  teachers 
determine  their  staff  development  needs.    They  also  felt 
that  the  committee  should  explore  how  smaller  una  larger 
districts  can  cooperate  on  staff  development. 

The  public  relations  committee  saw  their  role  as  one  of 
providing  a  variety  of  information  to  a  several  groups  of 
peoples  pec^le.    The  felt  that  all  educators  must  be 
informed  of  the  existence  of  the  teachers  center.     The  felt 
that  information  must  be  made  available  to  all  educators  in 
the  Northwest  Educational  Cooperative  Service  Unit  (ECSU) 
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region  served  by  the  teacher  center.  The  also  wish  to  inform 
and  isake  inf oraiation  available  to  the  general  public  as  to 
the  role  of  the  teacher  center.    To  aocoi^lish  these  goals, 
they  are  devising  hand(»its  and  exploring  additional  funding 
resources.    They  also  wish  to  provide  public  recognition  for 
the  work  done  by  teachers,  administrators  and  school  boards. 

The  resource  center  will  provide  coordination  and 
pooling  of  physical  resources  in  all  the  educational 
ag^cies  in  this  area.     It  will  screen  materials  and  see 
that  teacher  requests  are  honored.    One  or  two  physical 
sites  as  well  as  a  mobile  unit  will  be  established  to 
distribute  materials  and  programs  to  area  locations. 
Opportunities  for  personal  and  professional  growth  will  be 
provided  by  the  resource  center.    Mini  sessions  on  child 
abuse  and  idea  exchanges  are  but  a  few  of  the  potential 
programs  discussed. 

The  teacher  exchange  committee  discussed  the 
possibility  of  providing  teacher  exchanges  for  a  day,  week, 
or  month.    They  also  discussed  classroom  visitations,  grade 
level  support  groups,  summer  institutes,  and  video 
evaluations.    To  make  these  activities  meaningful,  the 
teacher  exchange  committee  is  condiK^ting  a  needs  assessment 
to  determine  the  teaching  techniques  and  methods  in  which 
meo^ers  schools  desire  assistance.    They  are  in  the  process 
of  identifying  exeoplary  teachers,  prc^rams,   and  departments 
that  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  current  techniques  and 
methodologies.    They  are  also  developing  a  method  to 
facilitate  visits  for  teachers  to  visit  exen5)lary  teachers 
and  programs. 

On  request,   the  school  climate  committee  will  provide  a 
collection  of  tools  that  the  individual  school  district  can 
use  to  assess  their  school  climate.    They  are  developing  a 
tra in ing/se lotion  prcK^ess  to  assemble  an  assessment  team. 
They  are  also  dev loping  an  agenda  to  promote  effective 
communication  including  how  to:  work  out  prc^lems  in 
relationships;  use  i^et  and  confer;  promote  positive 
attitudes  toward  learning;  provide  training  in  self-esteem, 
encouraging  parental  involvement,   and  building  morale.  They 
are  also  developing  a  collection  of  programs  that  allow 
groups  to  recognize  the  work  of  individuals. 

Currently,  the  Teacher  Center  is  offering  a  variety  of 
programs  including  workshops  on  Assertive  Discipline,  TESA, 
Cooperative  Learning,  Classroom  Management,  Beginning 
Appleworks,  and  Grade  Jfester.    They  are  in  the  process  of 
arranging  newtworking  meeting  including  grade  level  meetings 
and  subject  area  aeetings.    A  mini-grant  program  is  being 
established.    Teachers  may  apply  for  enabling  grants  to 
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support  classroos  projects,   field  trips,   and  enrichi^nt 
programs.     Grants  may  be  provided  for:  in-house  release  time 
to  facilitate  curriculum  writing;  exen?)lary  visitations 
(teacher  exchange);  attendance  at  professional  conferences; 
lyceum  offerings;  and  Artist -in -Residence  programs. 
Additional  programs  will  be  designed  based  on  continuing 
needs  assessment  and  requests  from  meo&ers  schools  and 
teachers. 
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Sandra  Silver 
Pr  inc  ipal 

Paul  Bunyan  Elementary  School 
Bemidji,  MN 


Inservice  Education 
for  Special  Education  Teachers 
in  Rural  Areas 


The  isolation  of  special  education  teachers  in  rural 
areas  restricts  the  delivery  of  effective  inservice 
programs.  For  special  education  teachers  to  remain  abreast 
of  current  develc^ments,  alternative  types  of  inservice 
programs  must  be  explored.  This  paper  will:  (1)  discuss  the 
importance  of  inservice  education;  (2)  explore  the 
difficulties  associated  with  inservice  education  in  rural 
areas  along  with  possible  remedies;  (3)  examine  various 
inservice  approaches  along  with  their  inherent  difficulties; 
and,  (4)  present  a  cooq;>rehensive  Inservice  education  model 
based  on  the  theories  of  adult  development  and  planned 
change. 

Because  Inservice  education  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  I800*s,  a  vast  body  of  literature  exists  regarding  this 
topic.  The  majority  of  this  work  reviews  the  literature, 
gives  opinions,  and  describes  existing  prc^rams.  What 
research  does  exist  is  usually  done  locally,  lacks  external 
validity  and  is  often  not  disseminated  (Hutson,  1981).  The 
lack  of  hard  research  may  result  from  the  complex  nature  of 
inservice  education. 

Hutson  (1981)  views  the  current  state  of  inservice 
practice  as  deplorable.  The  term  itself  and  the  meager  body 
of  hard  research  present  major  obstacles  in  providing 
effective  inservice  education.  A  broad  scheme  and  clear 
concept  of  inservice  education  with  appropriate  policies, 
committment  and  fixed  responsibility  has  never  existed 
(Dillon-Peterson,  I98I).  Without  a  clear  concept  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  inservice  education,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  inservice  education  is  viewed  negatively  by 
many  educators.  If  inservice  is  to  be  effective,  a  coherent 
theory  and  systematic  framework  are  essential.  Thus,  an 
overview  of  the  basic  principles  and  assumptions  underlying 
inservice  education  will  be  delineated.  Planned  change  and 
androgogy,  two  theories  that  relate  to  quality  inservice 
education,  will  also  be  described. 
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Basic  Principles  Underlying  Inservice  Education 

Inservice  education  is  an  integral  part  of  teacher 
education,  Inservice  enables  professional  growth  by 
providing  teachers  with  quality  training  that:  creates  an 
awareness  of  new  knowledge,  techniques,  and  technology 
(Brandt  4  Olson,  1980)?  develops  skills;  and  provides  a 
means  for  teachers  to  exchange  ideas  (Peters,  1975), 
Inservice  also  provides  a  means  for  remediating  the  skills 
of  teachers  who  either  lack  adequate  pre-service  training  or 
who  have  been  away  from  formalized  training  for  an  extended 
pe'-iod  of  time  (Rubin,  1971). 

Sher  (1978)  believes  that  in  rural  areas  the  need  to 
revitalize  and  upgrade  the  skills  of  teachers  is  intensified 
due  to  the  difficulty  obtaining  qualified  staff  and  the  vast 
difference  between  the  theory  taught  in  teacher  training 
programs  and  the  application  of  these  theories  to  the  rural 
classroom.  For  special  education,  inservice  training  is 
critical  as  over  one-third  of  the  teachers  serving 
handicapped  students  in  rural  areas  have  no  special 
education  training  and  lack  proper  certification  ( Rehmann  & 
Latini,  1979). 

Assumptions 

Inservice  education  is  based  on  a  variety  of 
assun?)tions.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  15  assunptions 
have  been  identified  as  essential  to  an  effective  inservice 
program. 

*  All  personnel  to    stay  current  and  ef'fective 
must  be  involved  in  inservice  education. 

•  Staff  can  and    will  grow    beyond  the  minimum 
competencies  expected  of  initial  employees. 


People  learn  best  the  things  perceived  as 
meaningful,  purposeful,  and  satisfying. 

Adultc  learn  best  when  they  feel  they  have 
control  over  the  situation  and  a  supportive 
emotional  climate  free  from  fear  of  failure 
is  provided. 

Learning  experiences  are  viewed  ar> 
appropriate  or  not  based  on  the  individual's 
internal  frame  of  reference. 

Educators  differ  in  their  competencies, 
readiness  and  approach  to  learning. 
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»  People  can  and  will  learn  on  the  job. 
However,  feedback  is  necessary  to  aid  in 
using  the  learning  effectively. 

•  Intrinsic    satisfaction    will    help  teachers 
grow. 

•  Learning  does  not  satisfy  all  needs. 

•  People  naist  learn  fo^  long  term  survival  but 
can  cope,   resist  or  endure  in  the  short  run. 

»        People  work  individually  or    as  meatoers  of  a 
group  on  problems  they  view  as  significant. 

•  Change  in  educational  practice  is  the  result 
of  systematic,   long  range,   staff  development. 

»       Professional  growth  requires  committment. 

•  Schools    need      to    provide      resources  and 
leadership  for  inservice  education. 

•  Inservice    education    should      be    based  on 
reseach,  theory  and  best  practices  models. 

Inservice  education  is  essential  if  our  schools  and 
educatlor^l  personnel  are  to  remain  effective  in  a  chaining 
society.  Teachers,  like  students,  differ  in  many  ways 
including  initial  training,  developmental  level,  frame  of 
reference,  and  learning  style.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  educators,  inservice  programs  must  provide  a  range  of 
opportunities. 

Theories  Belated  to  Inservice  Education 


The  need  for  a  conceptual  and  theoretical  framework  for 
inservice  education  is  apparent.  Two  theories,  planned 
change  and  andragogy,  emerge  as  relevant  to  the  inservice 
endeavor. 

Planned  change.  Patel  (I968)  asserts  that  inservice 
education  is  a  change  process  based  on  the  following 
assuuptionss  education  is  a  life-long  process?  preservice 
education  is  Inadequate  for  a  lifelong  teaching  career? 
inservice  improves  the  quality  of  education;  and  change  Is 
1  operative  to  ia5>rove  teacher  con?)etenc ies.  As  Harris  and 
Bessent  (  1969  )  believe,  the  intent  of  inservice  education  is 
to  change  instructional  practices  by  changing  people. 
Because  inservice  education  is  an  instrument  for 
organizational  change,  if  the    principles  of  planned  change 
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were  used,  inservice  education  vfould  become  part  of  the 
districts  standard  qperating  procedures. 

Planned  change  is  a  process  by  which  change  is  created, 
ii^leaentedy  evaluated,  maintained,  and  resisted.  Planned 
change  may  be  defined  as  a  **conscious,  deliberate  and 
collaborative  effort  to  improve  the  operations  of  a  huaan 
system"  (Bennis,  Benne,  Chin,  &  Corey,  1976  ,  p.  4).  For  the 
change  process  to  "produce  a  maximum  effect...  the  client 
system  must  feel  it,  rather  than  a  change  agent,  has  taken 
responsibility  for  the  first  step"  (Lippitt,  Watson,  & 
Westley,  195d,  p.  75).  This  is  ii^ortant  because  "people 
resist  change  even  of  a  kind  they  basically  agree  with,  if 
they  are  not  significantly  involved  in  the  planning"  (Bennis 
et  al. ,  p.  227  ). 

Bennis  et  al.  (1976)  delineate  five  steps  in  the 
planned  change  process:  establishing  a  defined  set  of  goals; 
delineating  alternatives  for  attaining  the  goals;  evaluating 
each  plan  of  action;  selecting  the  alternative  that  most 
nearly  optimizes  the  set  of  goals;  and  assessing  the  action 
after  it  has  been  implemented.  The  process  of  learning  and 
changing  should  be:  experimental;  collaborative;  oriented 
toward  situational  requirements;  educational  for  all 
involved;  respectful  of  personal  and  group  uniqueness;  self 
evaluative;  self  correcting;  and  self -renewing.  Inservioe 
education  is  therefore  a  voluntary,  cooperative,  relevant, 
well-planned,  deve  1(H) mental  process  whose  effectiveness  is 
evaluated  to  ensure  that  the  desired  change  .occurs. 

Androgogy.  Knowles  (1973)  developed  a  theory  of  adult 
education  based  on  the  principles  of  adult  development. 
Knowles  believes  that  as  a  person  matures  his/her 
self -concept  moves  from  dependency  to  self -d  irect  ion.  The 
person  gains  a  reservoir  of  experiences  to  which  new 
experiences  are  related.  At  this  stage,  adults  are 
motivated  to  learn  as  they  experience  the  "ne^d".  Adult 
education  must  be  an  ^perience  based,  selr-direc  ting 
process  that  accounts  for  individual  differences  ano  allows 
the  person  to  apply  tomorrow  what  he/she  has  learned  today. 

The  androgogical  model  provides  procedures  and 
resources  to  help  learners  acquire  infornation  and  skills. 
Knowles  (1973»  p.  104)  provides  seven  elements  that  are 
relevant    for    inservice      education.  These    ares  "1.) 

establishing  a  climate  that  is  conducive  to  learning;  2.) 
creating  a  mechanism  for  imitual  planning;  3*)  diagnosing  the 
needs  for  learning;  4.)  formulating  program  Jectives. . . 
which  will  satisfy  these  needs;  5.)  designing  a  pattern  of 
learning    experiences;      6.)      conducting      these  learning 
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experiences  with  suitable  techniques  and  materials;  and  7.) 
evaluating  the  learning  outcome  and  rediagnosing  the  need." 

The  theories  of  planned  change  and  andragogy  coa^}leisent 
each  other.  Change  arises  out  of  a  need  percelveo  by  the 
teacher.  Teacher  involvement,  a  supportive  environment  and 
program  evaluation  are  crucial  con^onents  of  the 
change /I earning  process.  This  is  a  continual  process  with 
the  evaluation  component  serving  as  the  catalyst  for 
re-examining  needs  and  re-initiating  the  change /I earning 
process.  Together  these  theories  lay  the  foundation  on 
which  to  be  a  conceptual  and  theoretical  framework  for 
inservice  education. 

Difficulties  Providing  Inservice  Education  in  Rural  Areas 

The  literature  reveals  several  major  difficulties 
associated  with  providing  inservice  education  in  rural 
areas.  Funding  continues  to  be  a  major  problem.  With 
declining  enrollments  and  the  faith  in  the  public's 
educational  system  waning,  school  district  budgets  are  under 
close  scrutiny  and  severe  constraints.  In  the  allocation  of 
resourc<»s,  inservice  education  does  pocrly.  Moreover, 
inservice  pr<^rams  are  often  more  expaisive  in  rural  areas 
due  to  the  low  nunfijer  of  teachers  and  the  expense  of 
bringing  experts  to  remote  areas  (Burdin  &  Poliakoff,  1973). 

Inservice  prc^rams  are  often  not  seen  as  relevant  to 
educators*  needs.  This  occurs  because  these  programs  are 
often  devised  with  little  or  no  input  from  the  teachers  they 
are  designed  to  serve. 

The  main  incentive  for  participation  in  inservice 
programs  is  certification  raiewal  credit.  Collie  credit 
which  is  usually  necessary  for  pay  increases  Is  generally 
offered  only  when  the  program  is  sponsered  by  a  university. 
Even  when  college  credit  is  available,  the  cost  may  be 
proh ibi  tive. 

Scheduling  is  a  major  difficulty  in  providing  inservice 
programs.  Burdin  and  Poliakoff  (1973)  assert  that  teachers 
are  most  receptive  to  new  ideas  during  the  school  day.  This 
requires  release  time  for  teachers.  Schools  may  be 
unwilling  to  provide  this  release  time  because  of  the  need 
to  hire  substitute  teachers  which  adds  to  the  cost  and  may 
decrease  the  quality  of  the  education  that  the  students* 
obtain  in  the  teacher *s  absence. 

Distance,  read  and  weather  conditions  compound  the 
scheduling  problems.  With  but  a  single  special  education 
teacher  in  a  district^  bringing  the  programs  to  the  teachers 
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snay  be  difficult.  Providing  travel  reimbursement,  car  pool 
routes,  and  refreshments  could  help  alleviate  these 
difficulties. 

Because  of  the  protlems  mentioned  above,  teachers  are 
often  not  motivated  to  attend  inservice  programs.  It  is 
therefore  essential  to  base  programs  on  teachers*  perceived 
needs  and  provide  incentives  for  participation.  It  is  also 
essential  to  eliminate  feelings  of  threat  that  may  be 
experienced  by  participants  who  feel  that  their  job  may  be 
threatened  should  they  disagree  with  ideas  presented  or  be 
unable  to  implement  these  ideas  in  their  classrooms. 

Finally,  follow  up  would  allow  inservice  presenters  and 
parte ipants  to  evaluate  the  program's  effectiveness  and 
applicability.  This  information  would  then  aid  in  the 
planning  of  future  inservice  endeavors. 

A  Comprehensive  Inservice  Model 

Inservice  education  is  part  of  a  lifeloxig  learning 
continuum.  It  is  a  process  of  growth  and  development  aimed 
at  producing  change  in  the  individual  teacher  so  that 
his/her  effectiveness  in  the  classroom  will  be  increased. 
For  inservice  to  be  effective,  a  variety  of  offerings  using 
differ^t  techniques  imist  continually  be  made  available  to 
all  educators.  No  inservice  offering  is  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  teachers.  Thus  a  comprehensive  inservice  model 
designed  to  address  the  specific  needs  of  the  isolated  rural 
special  education  teacher  has  been  devised  (see  Figure  1). 

The  model  has  nine  major  components.    These  ares 

•  assess  needs  by  identifying  needed 
information,  felt  needs  and  interests? 

•  forimilate  goals  by  translating  needs  into 
concerns,  prioritizing  the  concerns,  and 
formulating  goals  and  objectives? 

•  determine  financial,  material  and  human 
resources ; 

•  develop  optimal  delivery  systems  by 
id*»ntifying  opportunities  and  learning 
styles; 

•  determine  incentives  by  developing  a  positive 
physical  and  emotional  climate  and  arranging 
for    motivators    such      as    college  credit, 
release  time  and  stipends} 

•  develop  programs  including  intervention 
strata  ies  and  timetablesi 

•  implen»nt  the  programi 
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•  evaluate  the  program  by  collecting  and 
analyzing  formative  and  summatlve  data;  and 

•  restructure  by  feeding  information  back  to 
individuals  and  the  system  and  recycling  the 
process. 

The  model  is  both  circular  and  cyclical.  It  is  flexible  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  rural  special  education 
teacher. 

The  model  provides  a  framework  with  the  specifics 
delineated  according  to  situational  demands.  Each  component 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
inservice  model.  Without  the  designated  coupon  en  ts,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  inservice  program  will  be  diminished. 

Inservice  Approaches 

Approaches  for  providing  inservice  education  can  be 
classified  into  six  major  categories;  college  and  university 
programs,  state  and  regional  prc^rams,  school  based 
pr<^rams,  teacher  center  programs.  teacher  exchanges,  and 
consultant  programs.  Each  of  these  categories  will  be 
explored  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  difficulties 
associated  with  and  adheren.^e  to  the  proposed  in-service 
model. 

College  and  university  programs.  Traditionally, 
inservice  education  has  beei  provided  'at  the  college  or 
university  setting  by  professors  who  are  far  removed  from 
the  rural  school  experience.  Because  school  districts  and 
teacher  preparation  institutes  have  failed  to  develop 
collaborative  relationships  for  the  comprehensive  planning 
of  inservice  education  (Edelfelt  &  Johnson,  1975)  lack  of 
relevance  is  a  majca?  problem.  While  exvjnsion  courses 
attempt  to  alleviate  distance  problems,  the  further  the 
university  from  the  community  the  more  Infrequent  the 
provision  of  courses  and  the  more  limited  the  topics 
addressed.  Many  of  these  courses  are  offered  after  school 
which,  coupled  with  the  distance  factor,  often  makes  it 
impossible  for  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the  offerings. 
Contacted  weekend,  Saturday,  and  mini  courses  offered  during 
school  vacations  can  help  alleviate  these  problems. 
Satellite  teacher  training  sites  staffed  by  local  personnel 
and  teacher  training  interns  are  also  a  possibility. 
However,  local  people  may  be  difficult  to  recruit  and  the 
mutual  planning  and  commitment  rajuired  .'or  the  success  of 
such  an  endeavor  Is  often  lacking  on  college  campuses. 

Correspondence    courses  and     independent  studies  are 
other  means  by    which  the    University  attempts    to  meet  the 
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needs  of  rural  teachers.  These  programs  allow  for  the 
Individualization  of  instruction  and  are  based  on  the  needs 
of  individuals.  However  distance  from  the  university  and 
lack  of  interaction  with  colleagues  can  hamper  learning. 

With  the  advances  in  technology,  television, 
teleconferencing,  interactive  video  and  mobile  classrooms 
are  being  used  to  provide  college  coursework  in  rural  areas. 
With  the  continual  improvements  in  technology  and  the 
experiences  of  those  participating  in  this  form  of 
education,  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  this  mode  of 
delivery  are  being  overcome. 

In  terms  of  the  prc^osed  nwdel,  college  and  university 
pr(^rams  are  rarely  based  on  local  needs  assessments.  The 
goals  and  objectives  meet  state  certification  and  university 
degree  requirements.  These  courses  do  provide  resources  and 
college  credit,  but  fail  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
difficulties  associated  with  inservice  programs  in  rural 
areas.  They  also  lack  restructuring  a  key  coa4}onent  for  an 
effective  inservice  program. 

State  and  regional  programs.  State  sponsored 
conferences  and  sp ec ial  study  institutes  that  focus  on 
specified  topics  are  other  means  of  providing  inservice 
prc^rams  to  rural  special  educators.  These  programs  bring 
together  people  from  a  variety  of  locales  to  discuss 
specific  concerns.  State  funding  is  usually  available  for  a 
designated  number  of  people.  These  programs  are  conducted 
during  the  regular  school  day  and  take  place  in  a  cong^ial 
collegial  atmosphere.  Because  the  subsidies  usually  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  substitute  teachers,  r^ional 
consultants  rather  than  classroom  teachers  usutilly  attend 
the  workshops.  The  state  designated  t<^  ics  may  hoiU  little 
relevance  for  the  rural  educators  and  there  is  usually  no 
follow  up.  While  regional  programs  help  resolve  the 
relevance  issue,  unless  classroom  teachers  are  able  to 
attend,     the    efficacy    of      this    model     is  questionable. 

In  terms  of  the  suggested  model,  state  and  regional 
programs  are  often  based  on  perceived  rather  than  assessed 
needs.  Adequate  resources  may  be  provided.  Incentives 
exist.  The  setting  usually  provides  a  positive  climate. 
And  while  evaluation  does  occur,  the  information  is  rarely 
related  to  participants. 

School  based  programs.         The  current    trend  Is  to 

provide  inservice  programs  within  the  public  school  setting. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these  programs  fail  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  teachers  they  purport  to  serve.  Edelfelt  and  Johnson 
(  19  75)  view  many  of  these  efforts  as  weak  hapl.ahazard 
programs  that  do  not  attempt  to  help  teachers  improve  their 
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instructional  skills  or  become  more  adept  at  planning  and 
organizing  curriculum.  These  programs  are  often  a  single 
presentation  which  may  be  ineffectual  as  well  as  threatening 
to  some  teachers. 

In  terms  of  the  proposed  model,  these  programs  are 
often  not  based  on  assessed  needs,  Resources  are  limited. 
Little  incentive  is  provided  to  teachers.  Program 
evaluation  is  haphazard  at  best  and  restructuring  fails  to 
occur.  While  school  based  programs  have  the  potential  to 
incorporate  all  steps  of  the  proposed  inservice  model,  they 
have  fallen  short  in  the  execution  and  have  failed  to 
provide  an  effective  tool  for  providing  inservice  education 
to  special  education  teachers  in  rural  areas. 

Teacher  center  programs.  The  mission  of  the  teacher 
center  is  to  provide  inservice  programs  based  on  assessed 
needs.  The  focus  is  usually  on  hands  on  experience  and 
practical  application.  The  teacher  center  is  usually 
staffed  by  teachers  and  provides  a  variety  of  programs  in  a 
non- threatening  atmosphere  in  which  teachers  can  meet  and 
explore  various  methods  and  materials.  Certification 
renewal  credit  is  usually  offered  for  teacher  center 
programs.  Unfortunately,  the  center  is  only  as  good  as  its 
leaders  and  many  prc^rams  take  place  during  the  school  day 
or  immediately  thereafter  making  attendance  difficult.  Even 
when  a  mobile  van  is  available,  the  maj<»*ity  of  the  programs 
remain  center  based.  The  distance  factor  haii9>ers  teacher 
usage  and  the  van  may  lack  the  resources  available  at  the 
center. 

In  terms  of  the  propoi;ed  model,  programs  are  based  on 
assessed  needs,  a  variety  of  resources  are  available, 
alternative  delivery  systems  may  be  employed,  a  conducive 
atmosphere  is  provided,  certification  r«iewal  credit  is 
available,  and  evaluation  and  restructuring  do  occur. 
Hence,  teacher  centers  do  adhere  to  the  preferred  inservice 
model. 

Teacher  exchanges.  This  approach  is  based  on  the 
Philos<^hy  that  teachers  learn  through  observation  and 
modeling  and  that  peer  discussion  provides  an  effective 
means  of  professional  growth.  Teachers  may  visit  othe-* 
classrooms  to  gain  exposure  to  a  variety  of  instructional 
methods  and  materials.  Following  a  period  of  observation, 
the  teachers  discuss  their  perceptions  of  what  was  occur ing 
in  the  classroom.  Another  variation  of  this  model  allows 
special  education  teachers  to  meet  regionally  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  provides  a  support  system  for  the  isolated 
professional.  The  teachers  provide  their  own  format,  but 
generally    focus    on    issues    of    coicmon    concern    and  help 
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generate  solutions  for  actual  problene  encountered  by  their 
colleagues. 

Advantages  of  teacher  exchanges  include  low  cost,  a 
non -threatening  atmosphere,  a  support  system,  and  a  chance 
to  learn  from  each  other.  Obstacles  include:  difficulty 
establishing  meeting  times?  a  lack  of  expertise  to  solve 
problems;  and  the  possibility  of  the  sessions  deteriorating 
into  purely  social  exchanges.  * 

In  terms  of  the  proposed  model,  teacher  exchanges  are 
informal  and  address  current  concerns  rather  than  felt 
needs.  The  issues  raised  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  moment, 
but  adequate  follow  up  may  be  lacking.  Resources  ar4 
limited.  Programs  are  rarely  planned  and  iii9>lemented. 
Evaluation  does  not  occur,  hence  the  r««truoturing  component 
lacks  the  needed  information  to  recycle  the  process. 

Consultant  models.  Consultants  provide  another  means 
of  providing  inservice  for  rural  special  educators.  The 
consultant  can  provide  both  formal  and  informal  *^nservice 
prt^rams.  Formal  inservice  is  generally  provided  by 
regional  or  school  based  workshops  with  an  enn>hasis  on 
active  program  on  a  r^ional  or  consortium  basis.  Informal 
inservice  occurs  through  modeling,  listening,  clarifying  and 

^^^erve  and  analyze  classroom 
performance  as  a  means  of  effecting  change. 

Consultants  can  also  train  teachers  to  be  their  own 
resources.  By  opening  communication  channels,  aiding 
teachers  in  creative  problem  solving,  and  becoming  aware  of 
available  resoirces  the  teacher  could  become  more 
self-sufficient  in  terms  of  professional  development. 

Advantages  of  the  consultant  model  include:  flexibility 
of  s(-heduling;  school    based  programs?  individualization;  a 

Df?f1i»i.?f«  ^^^^^5®^:  a    non-threatening  atmosphere. 

Difficulties  exist  due  to:  lack  of  trained  personnel? 
misperception  of  the  consultant  role;  and  distrust  that  may 
arise  if  the  consultant  is  viewed  as  an  outsider.  Despite 
the  possible  impediments,  the  advantages  outweight  the 
limitations  and  appear  to  make  it  a  viable  alternative  for 
providing  inservice  to  special  education  teachers  in  rural 
areas. 

u  °^  suggested    model,   consultant  models 

should  be  based  on  assessed  needs  with  goals  based  on  these 
needs.     Consultant  models  provide  an  array  of  resources  and 
delivery  systems  fr  tj  which    to  choose.      It  is  possible  to 
^  motivators  for     inservice  programs.  In 

addition,   the  consultant     is  able  to    evaluate  the  program, 
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feedback  the  information,  and  recycle  the  process.  Thus, 
the  consultant  approach  adheres  to  the  inservice  model 
presented. 

Several  of  the  approaches  explored  adhere  or  have  the 
capability  of  adhering  to  the  proposed  Inservice  model.  As 
in  the  model  itself,  the  program  chosen  should  be  one  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  individuals  involved.  As  long  as  the 
comprehensive  inservice  model  is  adhered  co  in  its  entirety, 
an  effective  inservice  program  should  be  provided  for  rural 
special  educators  . 
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The  Transition  of  Secondary  Age  Students  in  Maine 
from  High  School  to  the  community 


A  review  of  recent  literature  on  employment  outcomes  and 
independent  living  adjustment  of  special  needs  youth  (Mithaug, 
Horiuchi,  &  Fanning  1985;  Hasazi,  Gordon,  &  Roe,  1985,;  Hasazi,  et 
al.,  1985;  Wehman,  Kregel,  &  Seyfarth,  1985}  suggests  that 
improvements  are  needed  in  the  provision  of  vocational  training  and 
transitional  services  to  handicapped  youth.    These  studies  found  a 
general  condition  of  underemployment  of  special  needs  graduates  or 
school  leavers,  low  pay  for  those  employed,  and  poor  access  to  the 
usual  job  related  fringe  benefits.    There  were  also  indications  of 
under-utilization  of  community  services,  which  are  needed  for  job 
finding  by  moderately  to  severely  retarded  school  leavers.  The 
authors  of  one  study  (Hasazi,  Gordon,  &  Roe,  1985)  suggested  that 
certain  experiences  were  more  likely  to  predict  successful 
employment  outcomes.  These  included  graduating  czom  high  school, 
participating  in  vocational  education  programs,  and  working  during 
the  summer  and  at  part-time  jobs  during  the  school  year. 

Madeline  Will  (1984)  has  defined  the  term  transition  as  an 
outcome  oriented  process  and  wh^ch  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
«!ervices  and  experiences  which  will  vary  widely  and  will  be  unique 
to  the  individual. 

A  series  of  four  research  studies  were  conducted  which  examined 
how  the  transition  process  was  being  implemented  in  Maine.  These 
studies  were  meant  to  complement  each  other  and  to  produce  results 
that  could  be  synthesized  into  a  broad  statewide  view  of  the 
transition  process.    Each  of  tltS  four  studies  was  descriptive  in 
nature.    These  studies  were:  1}  a  statewide  survey  of  school 
districts  which  examined  how  schools  were  implementing  the 
transition  process;  2)  a  survey  of  transition  practices  in  a  rural 
and  remote  are  of  northern  Maine;  3)  an  interview  study  of  educators 
in  three  rural  school  districts  in  southern  Maine;  and,  4)  a  follow 
up  study  of  special  education  school  leavers  in  two  of  the  rural 
districts.    Our  purpose  in  conducting  these  related  studies,  was  to 
obtain  an  overview  of  practices  relating  to  transition  in  order  to 
identify  needs  and  make  recommendations  for  policy  makers,  teacher 
trainers,  and  practitionerSo 

Study  1:  Statewide  Survey  of  Secondary  Transition  Services 

In  order  to  examine  statewide  practices  in  the  area  of 
transition,  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of 
educators  in  Maine  which  inquired  about  their  general  knowledge  of 
transition  practices  and  the  steps  their  schools  were  taking  to  meet 
the  transition  needs  of  secondary  age  students  with  handicaps. 
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Be£ore  the  mailingr  the  questionnaire  was  piloted  with  a  small  group 
of  teachers.  Thirty  percent  (30%)  of  the  questionnaires  were 
returned.    The  majority  of  the  respondents  were  special  education 
department  chairpersons  and  teachers  (46%),  followed  by  guidance  and 
vocauional  counelors  (28%),  and  special  education  directors  (12%). 

Vocational  Education  Training 

Ninety-eight  percent  (98%)  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
secondary  level  special  education  students  have  access  to  regular 
vocational  education  programs.    In  terms  of  specific  vocational 
areas,  74%  of  the  respondents  reported  that  students  were 
mainst r^sdined  into  carpentry  programs;  food  service,  62%;  auto 
mechanics,  59%;  child  care  programs,  49%;  auto  body  repair,  43%; 
with  lower  percentages,  20%  to  7%,  enrolled  in  areas  such  as  data 
processing,  electronics,  horticulture,  masonry  and  plumbing. 

Seventy-five  percent  (75%)  of  the  respondents  stated  that 
secondary  special  needs  students  had  access  to  special  vocational 
education  programs,    special  career  training  included  food  services, 
44%;  carpentry,  34%;  automotives,  29%;  maintenance,  28%;  health 
services,  23%;  horticulture,  20%;  retail  occupations,  20%;  and, 
general  trades,  16%. 

Fifty  percent  (50%)  of  those  surveyed  reported  that  there  were 
community-based  training  programs  available  to  secondary  level 
special  needs  students  in  a  lin.ited  range  of  programs.  Programs 
were  reported  accessible  at  rates  of  26%  in  food  services  to  5%  in 
masonry. 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  vocational  training  opportunities 
for  special  needs  students  are  available  through  regular  vocational 
education  programs  and  that,  ovei-all,  job  training  accessibility  is 
aimed  at  traditional  entry  level  positions.    However,  fifty  percent 
(50%)  of  the  respondents  considered  vocational  training  as  the  high 
school  special  education  teachers'  responsibility.  Thus,  it  seems 
that  although  some  vocational  training  is  available  to  students  with 
special  needs  in  regular  vocational  settings,  the  responsibility  for 
providing  it  falls  to  the  special  education  teacher. 

Carl  Perkins  Act 

Several  questions  inquired  about  the  respondents'  knowledge  of 
the  Carl  Perkins  Act.    About  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  seemed  to 
be  unaware  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  carl  Perkins  Act.  They 
reported  that  the  Carl  Perlcins  Act  had  not  directly  affected  their 
jobs  or  the  special  education  programs  in  their  schools. 
Seventy-four    percent  (74%)  of  the  respondents  felt  vocational 
assessment  information  was  helpful  in  planning  and  programming  for 
special  needs  students,  but  the  respondents  reported  specific  types 
of  assessments  were  conducted  at  the  following  rates:  vocational 
interest  assessment  -  69%;  vocational  abilities  assessment  -  46%; 


vocational  special  needs  assessment  -  40.0%.  One  interpretation  of 
these  data  nay  be  that  the  professionals  surveyeu  felt  that 
vocational  information  is  desirable,  but  that  the  most  crucial 
information  -  that  of  relating  the  students'  abilities  and  special 
needs  to  training  -  is  often  not  being  gathered  and  not  considered 
when  programming  decisions  are  being  made. 

Transition  Activities 

Seventy-one  percent  (71%)  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
transition  related  activities  were  provided  for  special  needs 
students.    The  majority  of  these  activities  revolved  around  the 
initial  phases  of  transition,  with  contacts  to  identify 
rehabilitation  counselors  most  frequently  reported.  Other 
transition  process  activities  were  reported  far  less  frequently 

Professional  Training 

Some  of  the  deficits  in  programming  and  services  for  special 
needs  youth  may  be  traced  to  the  professionals'  lack  of  training  in 
the  area  of  transition.    Overall,  the  statewide  sample  of  educators 
reported  taking  secondary  special  education  or  transition  courses  as 
follows:     0  courses  -  36%;  1  to  2  courses  -  34%;  3  to  4  courses  - 
21%;  and,  more  than  4  courses  -  9%.    Forty-seven  percent  (47%)  of 
counselors,  59%  of  special  education  directors,  and  40%  of  high 
school  special  education  department  chairpersons  reported  taking  no 
secondary  special  education  courses  at  all. 

Conclusion 

An  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  statewide  survey 
indicates  that    significant  gaps  exist  in  services  provided, 
accessibility  to  voca^ional  training,  and  assessment  of  student 
needs.    Many  professionals  indicated  unfamiliar ity  with  the  federal 
requirements  for  providing  transition  services.    This,  along  with 
the  large  number  of  respondents  who  indicated  little  or  no  training 
in  this  area  may  explain  why  these  gaps  exist.    An  alternate 
interpretation  may  be  that  there  are  other  reasons  why  these  gaps 
exist . 

Study  2:  Regional  survey  of  Transition  practices 

A  study  similar  to  Study  1  was  conducted  in  a  rural  and 
remote  area  of  northern  Maine.    A  questionnaire,  slightly  modified 
to  take  into  consideration  certain  demographic  characteristics  was 
mailed  to  all  of  the  special  education  teachers,  secondary 
principals,  guidance/ vocat ional  counselors,  and  special  education 
directors.    The  57  subjects,  or  59%  of  those  who  were  included  in 
the  mailing,  returned  the  questionnaire. 
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Vocational  Education  Training 

Eighty-eight  percent  (88%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
secondary  students  with  special  needs  had  access  to  regualar 
vocational  programs  and  75%  reported  that  students  had  accces  to 
special  vocational  education  programs.    A  majority  of  the 
respondents  reported  that  the  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular 
education  programs  of  auto  mechanics,  auto  body,  and  food  services. 
A  far  smaller  percentage  reported  that  the  students  were  enrolled  in 
data  processing  (7%),  masonry  (9%),  and  drafting  (7%). 

Almost  30%  of  the  respondents  reported  that  community  based 
training  programs  were  available  for  students  with  special  needs. 
This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  50%  reported  iu  Study  1,  the 
statewide  survey,  special  needs  students  were  reported  to  be 
enrolled  most  frequently  in  food  services  (16%),  health  occupations 
(14%),  and  carpentry  (12%). 

Conclusion 

In  general,  the  respondents  in  northern  Maine  seemed  to 
follow  the  trends  established  in  the  statewide  survey.  1    would  be 
helpful  to  explore  why  students  pursue  certain  types  of  vocational 
training  and  how  these  decisions  are  made.    Do  the  schools 
systematically  assess  the  vocational  training  needs  of  their 
students  who  have  special  needs?    Are  student  needs  matched  with 
appropriate  training  and  with  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  in  this 
rural  area?    Why  do  certain  types  of  training  (e.g., 
automotives,  food  services)  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
students  that  other  areas?    Finally,  why  are  not  community  based 
training  opportunities,  which  are  particularly  suited  for  rural 
areas,  more  extensively  developed? 


Study  3:  Practices  and  Attitudes 

For  the  third  study,  we  sought  to  examine  in-depth  public 
school  transition  practices  for  handicapped  students  in  three 
suburban/rural  school  districts,     structured  interviews,  lasting  a 
maximum  one  hour  in  length,  were  conducted  by  trained  interviewers 
with  the  high  school  principal,  a  guidance  counselor,  the  district 
special  education  director,  and  a  high  school  special  education 
teacher  in  each  of  three  districts.    These  districts  were  chosen 
because  they  were  judged  to  be  representative  of  school  districts  in 
Maine.    A  total  of  twelve  professionals  were  interviewed.    Data  from 
the  interviews  were  collected  through  notetaking  and  by  tape 
recording.    The  data  were  transcribed^  tabulated,  and  analyzed.  The 
following  summary  focuses  on  data  concerning  professional  attitudes. 
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Professional  Attitudes 


in  an  effort  to  determine  attitudes  and  opinions  of  school 
professionals  which  may  influence  practices  and  outcomes,  several 
questions  in  this  area  were  included.  .   ^  u 

Barriers  to  Vocational  Education  -  When  asked  what  they 
considered  the  main  barrier  to  providing  vocational  training  for 
higher  level  jobs,  the  respondents  were  fairly^evenly  divided 
Se?ween  school-based  deficits  and  the  students  handicapping 
conditions.    School  deficits  cited  inci"^®?, ^f^^^^f J^^f^l 
facilities,  funds,  program  direction,  and  limited  training 
opportunities  for  staff.    The  students'  characteristics  were 
mentioned  with  regard  to  ability,  motivation,  and  need  for  special 
Support  services.    Lack  of  acceptance  by  the  larger  community  was 

^^^"^  coS^uSltv-Based  Programs    The  interviewees  enthusiastically 
supported  comiunity-based  vocational  P'^o^^^^f^ ^J^/PJ^^^^^S^^^^ 
vouth  because  they  considered  them  appropriate  for  the  students  and 
beSeficiSl  to  the  school  and  the  greater  community.    Their  reasons 
included  that  '[the  students]  will  live  and  '^ork  in  the  a^eaj 
itthey  Willi  get  a  realistic  picture  of  work  expectations",  and, 
-  thejj  learn  how  they  fit  in.-  The  interviewees  ^hat 
commuSity-based  training  would  foster  ^^^'^^"ffj"  ^^^^"^[^l^f^X 
the  needs  of  a  handicapped  population,  as  ^^^^ 
between  school  and  community.    They  also  expressed  ^f^f^^^^ions 
about  putting  this  type  of  training  into  operation:  they  would  need 
to  sta?t  small,  have  appropriate  sites,  provide  many  school  and 
agency  support  services,  and  solve  transportation  problems. 

pdnnatinq  Severely  Handicapped  -  Most  of  the  interviewees 
expressed  entllusiastic  support  tor  integrating  students  with  severe 
handicaps  into  the  high  school,  but  they  had  a  """'^^^^^^/^"^^^f 
about  implementing  such  a  policy.    These  <=<^^^«J"%^^J^^^f„^°  ^^^3 
severity  of  handicapping  condition,  adequacy  of  programming,  funds. 
Planning  and  preparation,  staff  training,  and  social  acceptance. 
^       Barriers  -  Shen  asked  specifically  what  the  barriers  ^'ere  to 
educaFing  students  who  were  severely  disabled  at  t^ejiigh  school  in 
thei?  district,  the  interviewees  cited  deficits  of  the  setting,  such 
as  inadequate  facilities,  and  crowded  classes;  the  competitiveness 
of  the  high  school?  limited  peer  opportunities;  and  limited  program 
options.    Lack  of  social  acceptance,  seen  as  another  bairier,  was 
thought  to  emanate  from  overburdened  teachers,  negative  staff 
attitudes,  and  ignorance  and  fear  in  the  school  and  community. 
Others  believed  that  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  students,  their 
inability  tbccmpete,  and  the  time  it  takes  them  to  learn,  were  the 
greatest  barriers  to  integration.    Other  student  limitations 
were  inability  to  get  around,  slow  rate  of  speaking,  seizures,  and 
inappropriate  behaviors  or  appearance. 
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General  Comments 


Overall,  the  interviewees  expressed  concerned  and  cautious 
optimisBi.    They  made  numerous  responses  referring  to  handicapping 
conditions, indicating  reservations  or  emphasizing  drawbacks;  but, 
they  were  also  positive  in  their  support/acceptance  for  integration. 
They  were  not,  however,  so  sure  about  others.    There  was  a  consensus 
that  additional  training  was  needed  to  improve  the  current  level  of 
programming  and  especially  to  prepare  others  for  the  integration  of 
severely  handicapped  individuals  into  the  public  high  schools.  They 
identified  training  needs  in  the  areas  of  job  development, 
vocational  assessment  counseling,  networking  and  task  analysis. 
Since  the  subjects,  too,  had  taken  few,  if  any  secondary  special 
education  courses,  they  had  largely  gained  their  transition 
expertise  through  experience  and  inservice  training.  The 
respondents  preferred  to  meet  their  present  and  future  training 
needs  through  workshops,  inservice  training,  and  course  work. 

Study  4:  Employment  Outcome  Study 

The  final  study  was  an  employment  outcome  study  of  identified 
special  education  high  school  graduates  between  the  years  1983  to 
1987  in  two  of  the  school  districts  in  which  the  interviews  were 
conducted.    The  survey  instrument  was  a  modified  version  the  Vermont 
outcome  survey  tool  (Hasazi,  Gordon,  &  Roe,  1985).  Telephone 
interviews  were  conducted;  informants  included  the  former  students 
or  a  close  relative. 

Background  Data 

Data  were  collected  on  23  school-leavers;  all  were  graduates, 
14  were  female  and  ?  were  male.    Fifty  percent  (50%)  had  graduated 
at  age  18;  29%  at  age  19;  and  17%  at  age  20  years.    At  the  time  of 
graduation,  8    were  identified  as  learning  disabled;  12  were 
labelled  mentally  retarded,  and  in  3  cases,  a  label  was  not 
ascertained.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  18  of  the  former  special 
education  studentr  were  single  and  5  were  married.  Sixteen  (16) 
individuals  reported  living  with  relatives  and  7  reported  that  they 
were  living  independently.    All  of  the  students  reported  some  form 
of  vocational  cr  life  skills  education.  The  majority  had  pursued 
programs  in  home  economics.,  trade  &  industrial,  and  health 
occupations. 

Work  Experiences 

The  subjects  responded  to  questions  regarding  jobs  the  students 
had  during  the  summer  while  attending  school.     Eleven  (11)  of  the 
students  did  not  hold  summer  jobs;  three  (3)  of  the  students  held 
subsidized  summer  jobs,  and  9  held  nonsubsidized  summer  jobs. 
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Fourteen  (14)  of  the  students  did  not  hold  jobs  during  the 
school  year.    Five  i5)  of  the  students  found  jobs  with  the  help  of 
family  members;  2  found  the  jobs  with  help  of  professionals;  and 
2  found  jobs  on  their  own. 

Regarding  work  experiences  during  their  school  programs, 
7  of  the  former  students  held  school  related  jobs  at  the  high 
school;  1  in  the  community  and    3  in  both  the  high  school  and  the 
community.    Of  the  workers,  all  reported  working  at  a  job  for  more 
than  6  months.    Sixt.een  (16)  students  reported  that  they  received 
life  skills,  career  education,  or  vocational  education  during  high 
school.  They  reported  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  occupational  education,  home  economics,  trade  and  industrial 
education,  health  occupation,  agriculture,  business  education, 
marketing  and  distribution  education,  industrial  arts,  consumer 
education,  and  home  economics. 

Employment  Status 

When  asked  what  they  are  doing  now,  15  of  the  former  students 
reported  that  they  are  employed  (11  full-time,  4  part-time,  and  1  at 
a  seasonal  job).  By  handicapping  condition,  all  of  the  students 
identified  as  learning  disabled  (LD)  were  employed  and  all  but  2  of 
these  of  these  former  students  got  the  job  by  themselves.  Five  (5) 
of  the  individuals  who  were  LD  were  earning  more  than  $5.00  per  hour 
at  the  time  they  were  surveyed.  Seven  (7)  of  the  students  identified 
as  mentally  retarded  reported  being  unemployed  for  a  variety  of 
reasons;  and  of  those  employed,  none  reported  earning  more  then 
$5.00  per  hour.    One  was  earning  less  than  minimum  wage,  three  were 
at  minimum  wage,  and  two  were  above. 

Post  Graduation  Contacts 

The  subjects  were  queried  about  contacts  the  students  may 
have  had  after  school  graduation  with  education,  vocational 
training,  and  agency  professionals.    Only  1  student  was  reported  to 
have  taken  a  course  at  the  high  school;  another  student  received  job 
training  at  Goodwill  Industries  subsequent  to  graduation.    Nine  (9) 
students  had  agency  contacts  regarding  jobs,  but  none  of  those 
contacts  took  place  after  high  school. 

Conclusion 

These  two    school  districts  produced  employment  outcome  data 
generally  similar  to  the  findings  of  other  published  studies 
(Hasazi,  Gordon,  &  Roe,  1985;  Mithaug,  Horiuchi,  &  Fanning,  1985). 
All  of  the  students  received  lifeskills  career  development 
programming,  but  only  66%  of  the  graduates  reported  vocational 
training,  50%  or  less  held  paying  jobs  during  school. 
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Perhaps  most  importantly^  a  scant  17%  report  community-based  jobs. 
Most  students  were  receiving  minimum  wage  or  less;  only  a  few  were 
paid  higher  than  minimum  wage.    What  impact  did  their  secondary 
school  preparation  have  on  the  employment  status  of  the  respondents? 
If  success  of  employment  is  measured  by  type  of  job  and  wages 
earned,  it  appears  that  for  the  respondents  in  these  two  school 
districts^  their  secondary  preparation  had  little  effect  on  their 
employment  status. 

Synthesis  of  the  Four  studies 

When  looked  at  together,  the  results  of  these  four  studies 
present  a  picture  of  what  is  occurring  in  Maine  schools  relative  to 
the  transition  process,    while  school  professionals  revealed  an 
initial  understanding  of  the  transition  process,  they  were  just 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  their  legal  and  educational 
responsibilities o    Schools  have  been  slow  to  inclement  policies  and 
practices  in  a  systematic  manner  which  can  assist  secondary  level 
special  education  students  in  making  a  successful  transition  from 
school  to  the  community.    The  studies  revealed  that  educators  have 
had  little  training  in  transition,  and  it  is  unclear  who  has 
responsibility  for  which  aspect  of  the  process.     It  is  evident  that 
much  more  training  is  needed  to  assist  educators  in  developing 
effective  transition  programs. 

What  about  the  students?    The  students  were  working  in  jobs 
that  required  little  training  and  offer  low  wages.    The  outcome 
study  suggests  that  schools  are  not  effective  in  training  students 
for  jobs  which  are  above  the  minimum  wage  level.    The  professionals 
cited  deficits  in  program  capabilities,  within  student  deficits,  and 
lack  of  community  acceptance  as  the  primary  causes.     In  addition, 
many  students  are  not  being  given  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  their  legal  right  to  extend  their  public  edacation  to  the  age  of 
20  years.  (In  Maine,  special  education  students  can  remain  in  high 
school  until  they  graduate,  which  usually  occurs  at  the  age  18  of 
years,  or  until  they  reach  the  age  of  20,  when  they  must  leave 
school ) . 

In  order  to  prepare  students  to  lead  productive  and  meaningful 
lives,  and  lives  which  can  contribute  to  society,  schools  need  to  be 
better  able  to  de* '  with  the  transition  process.     It  is  evident 
that,  in  Maine,  s     joIs  need  to  better  able  assess  student  training 
needs  and  to  meet  these  training  needs  through  a  variety  of 
approaches.    Rural  school  systems,  in  particular,  may  be  well  suited 
to  developing  community-based  vocations  training  over  regional 
vocational  programs.    Special  educational  job  specialists  will  be 
needed  to  survey  the  local  job  market,  develop  training  sites,  and 
make  job  placements  that  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  these  sparsely 
populated  communities.     The  focus  should  be  on  matching  the 
individual  needs  of  youth  with  disabilities  and  the  employment 
opportunities  that  the  community  has  to  offer. 
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The  results  of  these  studies  suggest  that  additional 
research  is  needed  in  this  area.     It  would  be  helpful  to  pursue  the 
following  questions:  What  types  of  transition  policies,  practices, 
and  curricula  are  most  effective?    What  types  of  training  will  be 
beneficial  to  prepare  educators  to  assist  these  students?    What  are 
important  markers  of  "success*  for  students  once  they  leave  school? 
How  can  families  and  schools  best  support  students  as  they  proceed 
through  the  transition  process?    Finally,  longitudinal  studies  of 
school  leavers  need  to  be  carried  out. 
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GIFTED  AND  TALEKTED  STUDENTS:     THE  SHOW  HUST  GO  ON 


The  iaportance  of  challenging  our  gifted  and  talented  youth 
cannot  be  underestimated.    The  future  of  our  nations'  leadership 
is  at  stake.    This  paper  vill  address  the  following:  l.  An  over- 
view of  Arkansas  AEGIS  (Academic  Enric^ent  for  Gifted  in  Summer) 
Program,  2.  An  indepth  view  of  one  of  the  AEGIS  Programs. 
3.  An  elaboration  on  the  process  of  creating  and  preforming  a 
historic  play. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  AGEIS 

In  1984  Arkansas  sponsored  its  first  summer  AEGIS  Gifted  and 
Talented  Programs,    "nie  initial  endeavor  supported  five  prograuns 
and  worked  with  approximately  275  students.  By  the  summer  of 
1988,  AEGIS  had  grown  to  thirty  seven  programs  and  served 
approximately  1300  students.    The  following  is  a  listing  and 
description  of  the  1988  summer  progreu&s. 
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AEGIS  PROGHAKS,  1S8S 
DAY  PROGMMS 


1.  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  FOR  CREATIVE  AND  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  have  demonstrated 
a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  creative  arts.    It  focuses  on 
activities  that  will  allow  students  to  extend  their  creative 
thinking  and  production  in  the  areas  of  creative  writing,  theater 
arts,  videography,  and  visual  arts. 

2.  ECOLOGY  AND  FIELF  BIOLOGY 

Students  will  spend  several  days  and  nights  in  the  field 
collecting  physical,  chemical  and  biological  data  on  ecosystem 
structure.    At  Henderson  State  University ^  computer  programs,  A-V 
lectures  and  lab  activities  will  shape  the  field  data  into  a  new 
understanding  of  the  environment. 

3.  CRE-8 

CRE-8  is  designed  to  expose  and  train  students  within  the 
following  areas  of  performing  arts:  drama,  costumes,  dance,  stage 
design,  make-up,  scenic  arts,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental) ,  and 
theater  managements 

4.  PROJECT  PINE  FOREST  (PEOPLE,   INDUSTRY,  NATURAL  RESOt-XES, 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ECOLOGY  FINDING  OUR  ROOTS,  EVER  SEEKING 
TOMORROW) 

Students  will  encounter  an  in-depth  study  of  the  development 
of  a  town  from  a  pioneer  mill  town  to  the  "Forestry  Capital  of 
the  World". 

5.  HEALTH  SCIENCE  SUMMER  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  envision 
themcAlves  working  in  the  health  care  profession,    students  will 
be  exposed  to  and  have  hands  on  experience  with  the  following 
instruments:    Electrocardiograph,  Spectrophotometer,  Centrifuge, 
Electric  treadmill Water  bath,  Refractometer,  Skyndex 
(electronic  body  fat  calculator) ,  Computerized  wellness 
assessments,  Accu-check  II  blood  glucose  monitor  and  HPR-100 
computerized  strength  measurements. 

6.  MATH  KALEIDOSCOPE 

Math  Kaleidoscope  is  designed  to  challenge  mathematically 
gifted  students.    This  challenge  will  consist  of  three  parts:  an 
emphasis  on  problem-solving  techni«|ue»3  and  practice,  including 
original  problems  developed  by  the  students  themselves i  exposure 
to  individuals  in  a  number  of  fields  who  will  demonstrate 
applications  of  mathematics  in  their  careers  and  in  the  ^real 
world^l  and  intrcKiuction  to  some  topics  from  discrete 
mathematics,  an  area  of  mathematics  that  some  expe2rts  feel  will 
be  as  important  as  calculus  within  a  decade. 

7.  MATHEMATICAL  MODELING-THE  SOLUTION  TO  REAL  WORLD  PROBLEMS 
Real  world  problems,  as  opposed  to  <^textbook<^  problems,  are 

seldom  encountered  in  high  school  textbooks.    To  make  mathematics 
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cone  aliv«,  topics  froB  various  areas  of  aatheaaticaX  modeling 
will  be  presented.  Including  machine  scheduling,  Inventory 
control,  network  theory,  and  linear  programming. 

9.  BREAKAMAY 

This  program  will  Introduce  students  to  non-traditional 
approaches  of  making  art  through  a  series  of  individualized  and 
group  projects.    Students  will  be  eiqposed  to  non-traditional 
methods  of  conceptualization. 

10.  TEC31NITR0N 

This  program  shows  how  man  creatively  shapes  technology  to 
meet  his  needs  and  uses  technology  as  an  expression  of  art. 

11.  ECX)LOGICAL  STUDIES  OR  AQUATIC  HABITATS  IN  THE  OUACHITA 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  an  exciting  adventure  into 
the  biological  and  chemical  realm  of  aquatic  habitats  in  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  will  assemble  at  the  UAM  Science  Center. 
Audlovlsuals,  computer-assisted  modules,  and  innovative  lectures 
by  highly,  qualified  faculty  will  Involve  students  in  the 
dynamics  of  plant  and  animal  communities  in  the  pond,  lake  and 
stream  ecosystems. 

12.  MASH  (MEDICAL  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  HEALTH) 

The  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  basic  sciences  relate  to  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment.    This  will  be  accomplished  through  labs 
and  lectures.    Professionals  participating  in  this  program 
Include;  Nurses,  Medical  Technologists,  Physicians,  Radiologic 
Technologists,  Respiratory  Therapists,  Physical  Therapists  an.t 
Dietitians . 

13.  I  SAVE  (Independent  Science  and  Views  of  Environment) 
This  program  will  challenge  stuients  to  explore 

environmental  concerns.    It  will  be  conducted  at  a  360  acre 
lake/wooded  area  in  scenic  Washington  County. 

14.  LAUREATE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Laureate  International  studies  (LIS)  is  a  program  for 
students  wh  envision  themselves  as  future  leaders.    Its  unlquM 
design  allows  students  to  explore  and  discuss  global  ls;?ues  with 
national,  state  and  local  individuals  involved  in  Intematloital 
affairs,  study  a  foreign  language,  and  conduct  research  with  the 
latest  in  technology. 
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15.     SUMMER  SCIENCE  INSTITUTES 

This  program  offers  a  comprehensive  curriculum  In  science 
and  mathematics.    Students  with  the  required  prerequisites  may 
apply  to  one  of  five  institutes:    two  Biology  Institutes »  the 
Chemistry  Institute,  the  Flelf  Science  Institute  and  the 
Mlcrococomputer,  Measurements  and  Mathematics  Institute.  An 
academic  year  outreach  program  will  put  supplies  and  equipment 
into  the  science  classrooms  of  high  schools  that  partlcl«:>ate. 
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16.  KMJSDOSCOPS,  h  CREATIVS  EXPERIENCE 

^is  prograa  will  offer  students  an  exciting  opportunity  for 
creative    expression  through  the  perfoming  arts.    After  a  study 
of  the  arts  and  how  they  interrelate,  the  students  vill  create 
and  produce  their  oim  final  prograa. 

RESIDENTIAL 

17.  MANY  PATHS  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN 

In  this  AEGIS  prograa  each  student  vill  explore  physical 
learning  by  classes  in  archeology,  ceraiaics;  and  vellness.  In 
order  to  look  at  the  methods  of  learning  established  by  academic 
disciplines,  they  vill  choose  two  of  four  classes;  literature, 
music,  intellectual  history,  and  psychology/sociology. 

18.  ART  ENCOUNTER 

''Art  Encounter*  is  for  students  who  are  in  art,  music, 
dance,  or  theatre.    Activities  are  designed  to:    foster  the 
spontaneous,  creative  arts  process;  develop  appreciation  of  an 
sensitivity  to  art,  music,  dance,  and  theatre;  and  demonstrate 
the  impact  of  the  arts  in  society.    Students  will  learn  how  to 
create  art  or  theater  works  or  compose  music  or  dance. 

19.  MOTIVATIONAL  SCIENCE  -  AMICROBIOLOGICAL/CHEMISTRY  PARADIGM 
Students  will  engage  in  a  science  program  focusing  on 

aspects  of  biology  and  chemistry  atypical  of  their  normal  K-12 
exposure.    Specifically,  their  studies  will  concentrate  on  micro- 
biological and  chemical  concepts  and  techniques » 

20.  FUTURISTICS  -  THE  YEAR  2000 

"The  world's  greatest  need  is  an  appetite  for  the  future." 
(CP.  Snow)  By  studying  the  future,  people  can  better  anticipate 
what  lies  ahead,    students  will  consider  many  issues  which  are  of 
global  concern,  learn  about  techniques  used  by  futurists  and  take 
a  future  trip  as  a  planning  tool. 

21.  UPLAND  AND  LOWIAND  FIELD  TECHNIQUES 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  an  exciting  adventure  in 
science  will  study  the  ecologies  of  uplands  and  lowlands  in  west 
and  southwest  Arkansas,    collecting  techniques  for  each  area  will 
be  stressed.    Air  and  water  quaJ.ity  will  be  sampled,  and  flora 
and  fauna  of  each  area  will  be  studied. 

22.  PROJECT  GO  (GEOLOGICAL  ORIENTATION) 

Project  GO  (Geological  Orientation)  is  a  "hands  on" 
laboratory  and  field  trip  covering  2,000  miles  throughout 
Arkansas.    Physical  and  Historical  Geology  will  be  presented 
using  Arlcansas  exai^les.    Students,  accompanied  by  professional 
staff  and  geologists  from  the  Arkansas  Geological  Commission, 
will  experience  mines,  caves,  float  trips,  actual  field  work,  and 
a  variety  of  industrial  plants. 


23.     f9HEN  IN  ROMS  DO  AS  THE  ROMANO  DIDs     ROME  BROUGHT  TO  LIFE 


students  vilX  experience  Latin  as  a  spoken  language  through 
sifiple  conversation  and  song,  practice  spoken  Latin  and  learn 
coauaon  Latin  phrases.    The  daily  life  and  customs  of  Rome  will  be 
explored  through  photography,  pottery,  sculpture,  and  drama. 

24.  PSOJSCT  LMXSD  (LOVE  lURKANSAS'  KATDRAL  DIVISIONS) 

Join  forces  with  PROJECT  tASSD    for  three  meks  of  traveling 
and  camping  in  Arkansas.    See  Arkansas'  caves,  geologic  deposits, 
trees,  fish,  birds,  deer  and  its  natural  secluded  areas. 
Arkansas'  natural  resources  will  appear  at  every  bend  as  you 
float  its  rivers.  The  many  uses  of  resources  will  be  seen  through 
tours  of  industries. 

25.  ARKANSAS-AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  ENERGY  RESOURCES 

99here  will  the  energy  come  from  to  heat  and  light  our  homes 
in  the  future?    Arkansas  possesses  an  abundance  of  resources  that 
point  to  a  bright  future  and  and  energy-secure  Arkansas.  These 
questions  and  their  answers  will  come  alive  with  field  trip 
experiences  to  Nuclear  1,  and  Greer's  Ferry. 

26.  RIGHT  SIDE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  AitrS 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  qualified  high  school 
students  an  understanding  of  arts  technology,  an  understanding  of 
the  hemispherical  workings  of  the  brain,  and  an  opportunity  to 
produce  genuinely  creative  performances  and  works  of  art  through 
the  marriage  of  technology  and  the  workings  of  the  right  side  of 
the  brain. 

27.  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY:     THE  COMMUNICATIONS  REVOLUTION 
This  program  will  provide  an  exciting  and  challenging 

exposure  to  the  world  of  media  and  communications.    Students  will 
develop  skills  in  television  production,  journalism,  word 
processing  and  interpersonal  relations  while  working  as  members 
of  a  team  whose  goal  is  to  plan,  write,  videotape  and  edit  a 
thirty-minute  television  documentary. 

28.  MEADOffCREEK  f9EEKS 

Keadowcreek  Weeks  is  a  program  of  environmental  education!  at 
the  Meadowcreek  Project,  an  environmental  education  center  near 
Fox.    Aimed  at  students  interested  in  the  envirosiment  and/or 
agriculture,  it  will  be  broadly  interdisciplinary.    The  theories 
and  methods  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  examination  of 
human  values,  and  creative  technology  and  architecture  will  be 
applied  to  problems  of  the  environment  and  agriculture. 

29.  FROH  THE  FRONTIER  TO  THE  FREEWAY:     152  YEARS  OF  ARKANSAS 
CULTURE,  PEOPLE,  AND  PLACES 

Because  of  the  renewed  statewide  interest  in  Arkansas 
history  brought  «Ut>out  by  the  sesquicentennial  celebration,  this 
is  a  unique  opportunity  for  students  to  participate  in  a  variety 
of  activities  including  lectures,  discussions,  field  trips,  and  a 
historic  play  which  will  provide  152  years  of  cultural,  musical, 
dramatic,  literary,  and  linguistic  backgrounds  to  Arkansas' 
history.    The  participants  will  meet  an  Arkansas  novelist, 
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dranatist;  po«t,  archivist,  writers,  ausicians, environmentalists; 
they  will  visit  the  State  Capitol  and  other  historic  sites 
including  the  Caddo  Indian  Kuseua  and  Old  Washington  State  Park; 
they  will  play  old  and  aiodem  Busical  instrtisents ;  they  vill 
vrite  and  produce  a  historical  play;  and  they  vill  participant  in 
a  study  vill  vrite  and  produce  a  historical  play;  and  they  vill 
participate  in  a  study  of  Arkansas  expressions  and  sayings  with 
computer  analysis  and  interpretation. 

30.  PROJECT  C.A.V.E.S.     .(CREATIVE  ADVENTURES  AND  VALQABLE 
EXPERIENCES  THROUGH  SPELDNKING) 

Students  vill  participate  in  a  minimum  of  five  field  trips 
and  attend  special  classes  in  cave  biology,  acquiring  spelunking 
skills,  appreciating  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  caves,  and 
learning  the  ia^rtance  of  leadership  and  interdependence  through 
teamvork. 

31.  SUMMER  B.R.E.A.K.    (BUFFALO  RIVER  EIK7CATI0HAL  ADVENTURES  FOR 
KIDS) 

The  goal  of  this  progrsua  is  to  emphasize  hov  man  relates  and 
reacts  vith  nature  and  his  environment.    Hydrology,  geology, 
biology,  botany,  and  environmental  studies  as  they  relate  to  the 
Buffalo  River  vill  be  emphasized. 

32.  PROJECT  WET  ^n'  WILD 

Students  vill  be  involved  in  field  classes  vith  "hands-on" 
experiences  in:    learning  to  use  scientific  tools,  plant  ecology, 
aquatic  studies,  bird  and  mammal  behaviors,  subterranean 
exploration,  and  geological  examinations. 

33.  DISCOVERING  PLOM  BAYOU  AND  OTHER  NATIVE  AMERICAN  CULTURES 
Students  vill  vork  for  one  veek  side-by-side  vith 

professional  archeologists  at  the  Toltec  Mound  Excavation  Site, 
North  Little  Rock,  as  members  of  the  Arkansas  Archeological 
Society.    They  vill  return  to  Southern  Arkansas  University  on 
June  17  vhere  they  vill  continue  their  study  of  American  Indians 
and  of  communication  methods. 

34.  TECHNOLOGY  AS  AN  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Students  vill  be  introduced  to  electronics,  robotics, 
aviation,  and  computer  aided  technologies.    The  role  that 
technology  plays  in  our  society  and  hov  ve  fit  into  the  total 
vorld-vide  application  of  technology  vill  be  stressed. 

35.  FULBRIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  Fulbright  School  of  Public  Affairs  vill  provide  students 
vith  a  unique  opportunity  to  Examine  current  social,  economic  and 
political  concerns,  issues  and  attitudes  in  America  and  the  vorld 
today  and  Explore  the  meaning  of  civic  responsibility  in  a 
democartic  society,  to  Consider  the  influence  of  cultural  values 
and  traditioni*  on  politics  and  public  policies  and  the  role  of 
today ^s  media  in  shaping  public  opinion. 


36.     INTEGRATION  OF  THE  ARTS:     A  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 
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Tfo®  th9B9  Of  this  Interdiscipinary  prigram  will  "Pricess 
smd  the  Perf omance*^ .    Participants  will  explore  the  various 
elesente  and  how  they  are  integrated  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
theatrical  production.  The  areas  of  writing,  acting,  ausic, 
dance, lighting,  state  Banageaent  and  set  and  oostuae  design  will 
be  investigated  fros  a  technological  as  well  as  an  artistic 
perspective,  culainating  in  a  production,  which  will  be  the  work 
of  the  students. 

37.     THS  STROLLING  PIAYERS 

"We're  gettin'  our  act  together,  and  we're  takin'  it  on  the 
road."    That  describes  "The  Strolling  Players",  a  program  which 
provides  experience  in  the  performing  arts.    Students  will  meet 
in  Walnut  Ridge  to  spend  five  days  participating  in  rehearsals 
and  various  learning  experiences  in  preparation  for  stage 
production  of  the  play  "The  Strolling  Players".    The  troupe  will 
then  depart  for  eight  days  of  travel,  performing  at  auid  calling 
in  eight  state  parks  in  Arkansas.    The  purpose  of  "llie  Strolling 
Players"  is  to  offer  peer  interaction  and  a  performing  arts 
experience  emphasising  the  early  louring  theatre  in  Arkansas. 

(More  information  on  each  of  these  programs  may  be  obtained 
by  vr:  ^.'.ng  to  the  authors  of  the  paper  or  to  the  Gifted  and 
Tal^nv  d  Program,  l>epartment  of  Education,  Little  Rock,  AR.) 


IN  DEFm  VIEWS 

Because  of  the  renewed  awareness,  interest,  and  curricular 
emphasis  on  Arkansas  history  brought  about  by  the  Arkansas 
Sesquicentennial  celebration  in  1986,  this  prograa  provided  a 
unique  opportunity  for  9th  through  12th  grade  students  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  including  lectures, 
discussions,  field  trips,  and  a  historic  play  which  provided  152 
years  of  cultural,  susical,  dramatic,  literary,  and  linguistic 
backgrounds  to  Arkansas'  history.    The  participants  met  in 
Arkansas  novelist,  dramatist,  poet,  archivist,  %rr iters, 
musicians,  environmentalists;  they  visited  the  State  Capitol  and  ' 
other  historic  sites  including  the  Caddo  Indian  Museum  and  old 
Washington  State  Park;  they  played  old  and  modem  musical 
instruments;  they  wrote  and  produced  a  historical  play;  and  they 
participated  in  a  study  of  Arkansas  expressions  and  sayings  with 
computer  analysis  and  interpretation. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the  program  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
9th  through  12:th  grade  students  who  are  interested  in  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  i^ose  p\irpose  is  to  integrate  the 
humanities,  sc»cial  sciences,  and  future  economic  development. 
Furthermore,  S>ecause  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities'  eiiphasis  on  the  need  to  expose  students  to  the 
humanities  (aiit,  literature,  drama,  music,  history) ,  this 
program,  capitalizing  on  the  recent  historic  occasion,  helps 
develop  a  better,  stronger  and  more  meaningful  acuity  to  and 

an  understanding  of  the  humanities  through  the  familiar  and  the 
native. 

The  program  is  geared  for  gifted  and  talented  students  who 
have  an  interest  in  Arkansas  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
himanities  on  the  other.    Specifically,  the  history  of  Arkansas 
art,  music,  literature  (fiction,  poetry,  drama),  history, 
language,  sociology,  and  natural  resources  (and  uses  thereof) 
were  very  carefully  discussed.    Each  instructor  was  asked  to  do 
the  following:     (1)  deliver  a  semi-formal  lecture  to  the  whole 
group,  and  (2)  based  on  the  lecture,  initiate  and  encourage 
informal  discussion  with  small  group  work  on  a  given  is&ue  or 
problem.    The  students  were  encouraged  to  use  higher  level 
thinking  skills  to  resolve  a  given  hypothetical  problem  or  to 
analyse  a  given  issue.    Where  applic2d3le,  the  instructor 
conducted  a  tour  as  an  illustration  to  his/her  lecture. 

The  thrust  of  this  particular  three-week  residential 
program,  however,  lay  in  this  attempt  to  bridge  the  past  with  the 
present.    In  order  to  fully  integrate  all  of  tha  academic  areas 
and  their  related  activities,  the  students  were  required  to  write 
and  produce  a  historical  play  based  on  various  aspects  of 
Arkansas  history.    The  plot  material  was  derived  from  various 
lectures,  individual  readings,  their  own  journals,  original 
journals  written  by  various  Arkansas  personalities,  and  their  own 
observations  and  interactions  within  their  individual  groups. 
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Every  effort  vas  made  to  recruit  students  representing  a 
cross'Sectional ,  socio-economic  level  as  well  as  an  equal  ratio 
of  sale  to  female  students.    The  criteria  for  the  selection 
process  included  the  following:    grades,  standardized  test 
scores,  involvement  in  extra-curricular  activities  (such  as  honor 
societies,  student  government,  sports,  plays,  music  programs  and 
cluos) ,  and  teacher  recommendations  (regarding  character, 
creativity,  initiative,  leadership,  ability  and  commitment  to 
tasks) . 

The  forty  (40)  students  selected  for  the  program  were 
divided  into  foxir  groups  (with  a  cross-sectional  grade  level  and 
geographical  representation  as  well  as  an  equal  male-to-female 
ratio)  representing  differr  t  eras  of  Arkansas  history.  Each 
group  of  students  was  assigned  reading  and  writing  tasks  as  well 
as  research  and  dramatic  activities  i^ich  were  derived  from 
specific  and  significant  historical  eras. 

These  groups  were  as  follows: 

Group  I.  Indians  and  Early  Settlers,  through 

Statehood,  1700-1850. 
Group  II.  Civil  War  and  After,  1860-1900. 

Group  III«         Early  20th  Century  through  Post  World 

War  I,  1900-1935. 
Group  IV.  Post  Depression  through  Modem  Times, 

1936-Present. 

Dividing  the  students  into  four  groups  of  ten  each  lent 
itself  to  an  excellent  learning  environment.    This  was 
particularly  helpful  in  the  small  group  interactions  (brain- 
storming, discussion,  and  problem  solving)  sessions. 

Because  we  wanted  the  students  to  learn  and  exercise 
leadership,  group  dynzuaics  and  the  process  of  selecting  group 
spokespersons  were  left  up  to  the  students.    Every  student  was 
encouraged  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  the  individual  group 
work  and  the  larger  collective  group  work. 

When  the  program  was  first  begun  during  the  summer  of  1986, 
the  students  were  ask^  to  produce  skits  based  on  their  two  week 
experience.    The  following  year  the  students,  under  the  direction 
of  a  drama  coach,  produced  a  one  hour  comedy  based  on  a  real 
historical  incident  derived  from  the  Arkansas  frontier  days. 
Because  of  the  success  of  these  two  previous  performances,  I 
decided  that  for  the  third  year  group's  dramatic  activity  the 
students  would  write  and  produce  their  own  play.    Hence,  very 
early  in  the  session  the  students  were  amde  avare  that  each  of 
their  groups  had  to  write  a  script  for  a  complete  act  whose 
general  theme  would  deal  with  some  aspect  of  Arkansas  history. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  students  for  both  the  writing  skills 
namely  the  ability  to  write  creatively,  to  create  plots,  to 
develop  the  cognitive  backgrounds  on  which  the  plot  would  depend, 
the  students  had  to  listen  to  lectures,  to  work  in  groups,  and  to 
write  creative  and  original  essays. 

It  should  be  stressed  at  this  point  that  each  student  was 
required  to  participate  in  the  script  %nriting.    Each  student  was 
also  required  to  be  involved  in  so2^  aspect  of  the  production. 
The  various  lectures,  activities  and  field  trips  were  organized 
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in  chronologiw&l  fashion  so  as  to  provide  the  students  with  a 
better  sense  of  historicity.    Furthermore,  a  balance  between 
classroom  lectures  and  other  activities  was  aaintained.  these 
lectures  and  other  educational  activities  were  provided  during 
the  morning  and  afternoon  hours,  while  a  two  hour  later  evening 
segment  was  designated  for  script  writing  and  other  dramatic 
preparations.    An  archaeologist  lectured  on  Arkansas'  Indian 
roots,  and  historian  presented  an  overview  of  Arkansas  history 
beginning  with  territorial  times  and  going  through  modem  times, 
two  sociologists  lectured  on  the  various  social  structures  and 
social  support  systems  with  special  comparison  of  rural  and  urban 
societies,  and  art  historian  lectured  on  Arkansas'  architectural 
heritage,  and  Arkansas  novelist  discisssed  her  works,  a  historian 
lectured  on  the  value  of  recording  and  interpreting  of  history,  a 
poet  lectured  on  creativity,  two  dramatists  work^  with  plot  and 
setting,  a  linguist  presented  a  lecture  on  Arkansas'  linguistic 
heritage,  a  humorist  lectured  on  and  read  examples  of  American 
humor,  and  a  group  of  musicians  gave  a  historical  background  to 
Arkansas'  musical  heritage. 

What  folloirs  is  a  list  of  specific  objectives  which  were  to 
be  accomplished  within  the  two  week  period: 

1.  Upon  the  completion  of  lectures  and  discussions  regarding 
Arkansas  history  (including  Indian  culture,  social 
structures  -  past  and  present  -  architectural  history, 
musical  history,  the  study  of  the  Arkansas  Delta  as  it  is 
portrayed  in  the  works  of  Faulkner  and  Twain)  and  after 
instruction  in  methods  and  approaches  to  writing  history, 
the  students  will  write  a  fictional  diary,  short  story,  or 
other  form  of  creative  writing  which  will  exhibit  knowledge 
of  the  historical  topics,  or  will  compose  a  song  or  work  of 
art  which  would  portray  the  study  of  Arkansas  history  in 
some  form. 

2.  The  students,  during  a  discussion  of  an  autobiographical 
novel.  Big  Doc's  Girl,  will  be  able  to  answer  pertinent  oral 
questions  and  participate  in  the  discussions. 

3.  The  students,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  s'^ndy  of  Arkansas' 
natural  resources,  will  participate  in  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  water  at  Lake  Degray  and  in  a  discussion  involving 
the  impact  of  pollution  on  the  environment,  as  well  as  be 
abl»  to  project  into  the  future  (either  in  written  or  oral 
form)  to  determine  how  the  delicate  balance  in  the  Arkansas 
environment  can  be  maintained. 

4.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  of  migratory  routes  through 
Arkansas  and  their  impact  on  Arkzmsas  dialects,  the  students 
will  conduct  a  language  survey  in  Clark  and  Hempstead 
counties • 

5.  The  students,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  computer  in  the  area  of  the  analysis  of  data, 
will  compile  their  own  linguistic  data  by  feeding  the 
results  of  the  surveys  into  the  computer » 

6.  The  students,  upon  hearing  a  published  Arkansas  poet  lecture 
on  and  read  poetry,  will  attempt  to  write  their  own  poems. 
Dr.  Johnny  Wink  will  make  himself  available  for  individual 
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students  ^d^o  would  like  to  have  some  of  their  poems 
critique. 

7.  At  the  conclusion  of  field  trips  and  tours  to  Little  Rock 
and  other  historical  sites ^  the  students  will  be  able  to 
evaluate  and  synthesize  the  isportance  of  future  econonic 
growth  in  the  area  of  Arkansas^  future  agricultural, 
industrial;  mineral,  and  hydrological  capabilities. 

8.  Upon  instruction  in  the  area  of  hunger  and  its  iapact  on  the 
lives  of  Arkansansy  the  students  will  better  understand  the 
causes  and  iapact  which  hunger  has  on  the  lives  of 
modem-day  Arkansans. 

9.  Upon  learning  dramatic  techniques,  such  as  %n:iting  a  play, 
acting,  producing,  costume  making,  stage  managing,  etc.,  the 
students  will  "create**  and  produce  their  own  play  which  will 
be  the  result  of  synthesizing  factual  historical,  cultural, 
and  other  information  gained  from  lectures  and  field  trips. 

While  the  lectures  and  activities  were  done  in  tandem  and  in 
a  chronological  manner,  the  dramatic  activities  were  reserved  for 
the  evenings.    Divided  into  their  era  groups,  the  students  met 
for  two  hours  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  plot  and 
characterization.    Each  group  was  instructed  to  %#rite  and  act  for 
a  historical  play  covering  any  aspect  of  Arkansas  history;  they 
were  given  leeway  regarding  locale  and  theme.    The  program 
director  and  the  drama  director/coach  worked  with  the  individual 
groups  to  fine  tune  the  plots  and  to  provide  instruction  in  the 
£ireas  of  characterizatioii,  dialogue,  theme  and  other  literary  and 
t^^chnical  aspects. 

Within  two  weeks  the  students  %rrote  a  four  act  play  which 
was  produced,  with  much  success,  on  the  final  night  of  the 
program.    1  am  very  convinced  that  high  school  students  are  very 
creative,  are  very  flexible,  are  eager  to  learn,  and    are  very 
capable  of  dramatizing  real  or  fictional  events.    Perhaps  the 
most  significant  thing  about  this  production  was  the  fact  that 
each  student  was  involved  in  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
production,  whether  it  was  script  writing ^  acting,  costume  and 
set  design,  or  sound  and  technical  work.    The  credit  goes  to  our 
drama  director/coach  whose  remarks  provide  the  necessary 
information. 
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CREATIVE  VWCESS 


This  section  will  elaborate  on  the  steps  used  to  guide 
gifted  and  talented  students  through  the  process  of  creating 
and  performing  their  own  one  act  plays  based  on  historical 
research. 

First  of  all 9  the  students  were  aade  well  aware  from  the 
very  beginning  that  they  were  going  to  publicly  perform  for 
200  to  300  people  four  scenes  of  their  own  creation.  They 
would  research,  write,  produce  and  perform  their  own 
dramatic  worX.    The  students  Icnew  that  they  would  be 
actively  involved  in  the  process  and  the  product.  Very 
little  resistance  was  eacperienced  other  than  some  of  the 
more  shy  students  expressing  concern  about  having  to  perform 
on  stage.    Although  most  students  did  eventually    appear  on 
stage,  some  of  the  forty  did  find  an  interest  in  technical 
production  that  precluded  their  being  on  stage,  which 
resolved  the  situation  nicely.    Most  of  the  students  took  on 
technical  projects  as  well.    Our  observation  was  that  most 
of  the  gifted  and  talented  students  were  more  that  excited 
to  be  on  stage  and  a  sense  of  purpose  pervaded  the  whole 
enterprise. 

Second,  the  forty  students  were  groiiped  evenly  into  four 
research  and  performance  teams.    The  groupings  crossed  grade 
levels  from  rising  sophomores  to  rising  seniors,  and 
represented  geographic  distribution,  and  even 
male-to-female  distribution.    Principles  of  small  group 
communication  were  employed  to  allow  a  full  sending  and 
receiving  of  ideas*    The  important  early  brainstorming 
sessions  were  prefaced  by  instructors  emphasising  the 
importance  of  everyone's  contributions.    The  instructors 
also  encouraged  and  promoted  breakthroughs  as  the  ideas  came 
out  of  the  four  groups.    The  whole  thriist  of  the 
organisation  was  to  develop  teamwork.    Each  of  the  four 
groups  would  show  scenes  in  progress  to  the  other  three 
groups  a  number  of  times  before  opening  night,  which  gave  a 
positive  sense  of  progress  for  everyone. 

Students  gathered  ideas  for  their  scenes  from  the 
lectures  and  activities  that  made  up  the  summer  program. 
Students  were  prepared  by  lecture  and  discussion  regarding 
dramatic  structure  and  dialogue.    As  the  students  generated 
ideas  and  the  time  qfuickly  approached  to  script  out  the 
scenes,  theatre  workshops  were  conducted  to  allow  the 
students  to  see  both  sides  of  the  process:  from  the  stage 
and  from  the  script.    Improvisational  activities  on  the 
performance  stage  allows  the  students  to  efficiently  become 
acquainted  with  the  area  and  with  acting  as  well.    In  one 
evening,  the  students  went  from  observers  learning  stage 
terminology  to  actors  improvising  ideas  that  they  had 
already  selected  as  important.    This  improvisational 
underpinning  was  most  important. 
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laqprovlsatlon  alloiired  the  students  to  work  out  their  ideas 
with  a  feeling  of  uravement,  character  and  setting.  Neabers 
of  each  group  recorded  ideas  and  dialogue  and  at  the  end  of 
each  evening  the  script  was  revised.    This  leads  to  another 
iaportant  ele&ent  in  the  process,  the  use  of  coB^uter  word 
processing  as  a  tool  to  enable  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  ti»r.. 

st.udents  would  input  the  current  scene  into  cosputer 
files  and  print  the  latest  edition  for  actors,  technical 
crews  and  the  draaa  coach.    This  process  allowed  the  script 
to  take  on  an  official  look  and  allowed  the  actors  to  work 
fr<»i  an  increasingly  sore  reliable  script  which  gave 
confidence  by  identifying  sections  that  trere  surviving. 
Also  a  sense  of  individual  and  group  pride  was  given  as  the 
students  saw  their  productivity  take  shape  as  part  of  the 
t^ole. 

videotaping  was  also  an  iaportant  part  of  the  process. 
Students  could  see  for  themselves  i^at  others  were  seeing. 
Dialogue  could  be  retrieved  as  well  as  soveaent  and 
characterisation.    Videotapii^  allotred  the  students  to 
assess  how  their  contributicms  fit  into  the  larger  sense  of 
production.    The  final  production  in  front  of  275  people  was 
recorded.    This  taping  aade  possible  the  final  construction 
of  scripts.    To  give  a  final  sense  of  accomplishaent, 
interests  students  could  provide  a  blank  tape  to  be 
returned  with  the  show  recorded  for  their  own  future 
reference. 

Hicnin  two  weeJcs,  the  students  wrote  a  four  act  play 
ii^ich  was  produced,  with  such  success,  on  the  final  night  of 
the  suiaaer  prograa.    The  high  school  students  were  vary 
creative,  very  flexible,  eager  to  learn  and  were  very 
capable  of  draaatising  real  or  fictional  events.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  thing  about  this  production  was  the 
fact  that  each  student  was  involved  in  a  particular  aspect 
of  the  production,  whether  it  was  script  writing,  acting, 
costuiM  aiMl  set  design,  or  sound  and  technical  work.  Much 
of  the  credit  goes  to  our  drasa  direct:or/coach  ^ose 
encourageaent  provided  the  necessary  environment  for  such  a 
creative  venture.    The  overall  support  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 
Special  Education,  Ouachita  Baptist  University,  and  the 
program  director  allowed  the  gifts  and  talents  of  the  sumaer 
students  to  emerge:  That  is  what  gifted  and  talented 
education  can  do. 
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IS  (PARENT  Am  EDUCATOn  COLLABOr^ATIOJ^ 

A  REALITY 

ii^  mmt  SPECIAL  eoucatioj^? 

PURPOSE: 

Parents  and  educators  want  *the  besr  for  their  children/students  with 
special  needs.   Unfortunately  the  methods  to  achieve  these  -best  things- 
frequently  conflict.   Why  is  this?  There  is  a  better  way.   This  way  is 
called  collaboration.   What  is  coilaboration?  What  are  the  parts  to 
collaboration  and  given  these  parts  what  are  the  corresponding 
responsibilities  for  the  parents  and  the  educators? 

The  purpose  of  this  3  1/2  hour  presentation  is  to  empower  parents  and 
educators  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  collaboration  is  and  provide 
them  with  the  tools  that  will  enable  parents  and  educators  to  work  even 
more  effectively  TOGETHER. 

OBJECTIVES: 

Participants  attending  this  presentation  will... 

1.  Answer  the  question,   "What  is  collaboration?" 

2.  Identify  the  most  effective  environment  that  supports  collaboration 

3.  Identify  and  define  the  tools  of  collaboration  AND  describe  the 
corresponding  responsibility  for  using  these  tools. 

4.  Practice  using  these  tools  with  trainer  feedback. 

5.  Design  a  Collaborative  Action  Plan  that  will  address  the  reality  (right 
now  stuff)  regarding  my  child's/student's  rural  special  education  program. 

RURAL  FOCUS: 

Collaboration  is  an  effective  process  that  results  in  student's  learning 
expenences.    In  rural  special  education  programs,  collaboration  is  even 
more  essential  given  limited  resources,  geographic  constraints,  and  the 
need  for  creative  programming.  Parents  and  educators  working  TOGETHER 
can  enhance  the  results  of  their  child's/student's  experiences.  This  sounds 
great.  The  real  question  is.  "How  do  parents  and  educators  rf^ally  make 
collaboration  happen?"   Here's  how! 
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What  is  collaboration... and  more  importantly  what  are  the  practical  tools 
that  support  collaboration?  What  is  the  parent's  role  in  this  process  and 
the  educator's  role  as  well? 

Collaboration  is  most  effective  when  the  involved  parties  first  understand 
the  value  of  collaborative  environments.    In  this  presentation 
collaborative  environments  will  be  defined  through  the  use  of'  the 
principles  of  Cooperative  Learning.   These  principles  include: 

1.  Positive  Goal  Interdependence 

2.  Individual  Accountability 

3.  Face  to  Face  interaction 

4.  Collaborative  social  skills 

5.  Processing  what  made  the  interaction  successful 

These  principles  are  well  researched  components  developed  by  Drs  Roger 
and  David  Johnson  at  the  Cooperative  Learning  Project  located  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  These  principles  are  generic  to  human 
interactions.   As  a  result,  they  can  generalize  to  the  collaborative  nature 
of  parents  and  educators  working  together.   This  prese.uation  will 
Identify  these  principles  and  demonstrate  this  generalization  effect  in  a 
down  to  earth,  practical  application  manner. 

Once  the  collaborative  environment  has  been  established,  specific 
collaboration  tools  will  be  identified,  discussed  and  practiced  These 
specific  tools  will  include: 

•Concerns  Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM),  Dr.  Gene  Hall,  University  of  Texas 
eiickman  s  Developmentai  Supervision  Model,  Dr.  Carl  Glickman 

University  of  Georgia 
*Coping  Process,  Dr.  Kenneth  Moses.  Resource  Networks  Inc 
•Principles  of  Effective  Instruction,  Dr.  Madeline  Hunter,'  UCLA 

Why  these  tools?  First,  they  address  the  issue  of  planning  for  change  AND 
secondly,  they  do  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  adult  learners.   You  will 
recall  that  our  presentation  outcome  is  to  "empower  parents  and 
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educators"  with  the  necessary  skills  and  tools  for  better  collaboration 
Learning  about  these  tools  AND  developing  skills  to  generalize  the 
positive  effects  they  can  have  will  achieve  this  outcome. 

SUMMARY: 

In  summary,  parents  and  educators  who  live  in  rural  settings  need  to 
develop  quality  collaboration.    Effective  collaboration  involves... 

^establishing  appropriate  environments  for  interactions, 
^addressing  the  needs  of  adult  learners  by  learning  the  use  of  "new 
tools" 

*and  the  practical  application  of  both  of  these  Items  to  real  world 
rural  special  education  issues. 

Parents  and  educators  will  complete  this  presentation,  by  developing  a 
Collaboration  Actinn  P\m    This  plan  will  guide  them  as  they  address  the 
special  needs  of  their  child/student  in  a  rural  school  setting 
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BSilCAarSOftM.  KiACMBNT  OF  HIV  INTBCfBD 


In  nxent  years  with  the  piosage  of  the  Edi^tJon  of  tte  Hasid^pped  Act  (19^)  public 
schools  have  greatly  expanded  pn^rams  for  chlMren  with  special  educational  needs.  However, 
educational  programs  and  policies  have  not  yet  met  the  paiiteular  health  and  educational 
needs  d  chiUdren  7*nh  chronic  illnesses  (Holibs,  1985).  Identificatkm  and  protection  of 
chitmfcally  ill  children  as  a  "group"  with  guarantees  and  protections  of  the  £HA  has  been 
diflBcult  and  contlmies  to  be  controveiisiaL  The  Issues  that  are  specific  ptsSky  questloos  for  the 
chrontcaOy  ill  child  encompass  specific  tesues  which  are  as  controversial  for  the  child  with 
human  inmnunoddfciency  virus  (HIV)  infectton.  Due  to  the  additional  cof^ems  of  health  az»l 
safety  to  othfos  the  educatkmal  ph^^nmnt  of  HIV-infected  children  hxvolvra  a  n^nm!  of  temm 
facmg  r^nilar  education  a^  special  eduction  administrators  and  educators,  and  publte 
health  ol^lals. 

The  purpose  ctf  this  iNiper  to  to  focus  on  new  ^vetopn^nUt  in  nwdhtine  and  firi  the  onaite 
that  may  lurve  crucial  implit^tiims  for  existn^  policies  related  to  the  educational  placement 
issues  of  tl^  HIV-infected  student  A  revtew  c^the  sallmt  nodical  and  legal  aspects  related  to 
the  educational  pl»:ement  Issues  school  attendance  for  children  with  the  HIV  lnfectk»i  Is 
preseuted  to  provide  information  that  will  serve  as  a  resource  to  public  schotd  personnel  who 
are  among  the  professional  that  must  make  tnfimned  decisions  on  public  school  attemSance 
poL  :ies  for  students  with  a  lethal,  complesc  and  controversial  disease.  Recommendaticms  for 
decision-making  and  policy  will  be  discussed  ixK:luding  awareness  of  pertinent  state 
education,  dvil  rights,  and  public  health  law:  establishment  of  a  vehicle  fen*  maintaining  a 
network  of  resourcts  for  disseminating  and  tmplementtng  new  information;  knowledge  of 
wristing  public  and  educational  potlSctes  at  national,  state,  and  local  tevels  to  support 
educational  policy  and  decision-making  that  is  reasonable  and  sotmd;  and  issues  of 
oonfidentlaltty  and  the  infected  child's  right  to  privacy.  Pcdicy  conskSerattoi^  related  to  the 
unique  aspects  of  the  rural  setting  will  be  reviewed  to  serve  as  an  infuroaatkm  resource  for 
school  officials  to  enable  them  to  make  informed  proactive  deciskms.  The  paper  reviews 
results  of  a  researdi  study  that  liKdu<te8  (1)  medical  ev^ence  that  supports  dedslon-maldng 
policies  on  admission  or  exclusion  of  HIV-infected  students  in  the  public  schools:  (2)  an 
examination  of  state  antl-discrimlnatlon  laws,  state  special  education  laws,  state 
communteabte  disease  laws,  and  state  az^  sekcted  local  policy  stat^ents  in  sixteen  states:  (3) 
an  analysts  of  the  rdevant  kgal  Issues  of  the  Education  of  the  Handk^apped  Act  (OlA).  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and  constitutional  issues  pertinent  to  educational 
placement  of  HIV-infected  children:  and  (4)  case  law  "in  point"  or  "analt^ous"  to  the  issues 
addressed. 

The  HIV  infection  which  envelopes  what  has  been  referred  to  as  Acquired 
Immunodefkiency  virus  (AIDS)  and  AIDS-Related  Complex  (ARC)  conditions,  has  en^iged  as  a 
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ser&ms  public  health  problem  in  this  country.  It  is  an  Issue  of  social  political,  medical. 
eroiKimlc,  and  legal  cosstnsvetsy.  Mass  media  coverage  and  the  growing  complexly  of 
siaentlflc  tttfomwrtton  pnessnt  a  con&islng  lecture  to  the  puMic  at  laii^.  ladies  sumnmdli^  the 
educat&HsaS  iiteoemCTtf  of  public  sdiool  childms  who  are  kientiiled  with  the  virus  are  equally 
contitjvesslal,  complex,  ai^  rmifiiaing  to  eduratora  and  aduxd  c^nctete  who  axe  sesponsihle  to 
the  communities  that  support  the  local  educational  agencies  (LEJM.  School  officials  are 
placed  in  a  posStlcm  of  balancing  the  duty  to  protect  the  health  and  sa£^  of  the  students  and 
the  ituty  to  pfotect  the  school  syston. 

T^ransfusion-assodated  and  perinatal  transmission  cases  of  AIDS  and  the 
HIV-lnfectton  account  for  a  snmll  percentage  of  overall  cases  in  this  country.  Approadmately 
1.5%  of  the  CDC  reported  cases  <^  AIDS  are  among  infiants.  children,  and  adolescents. 
Although  the  peicenta^  is  small  when  looking  at  overall  numbers  <rf  reported  AIDS  cases,  the 
numa^ers  are  expected  to  increase  dramatically  with  estimates  of  ten  times  the  current  numbers 
within  five  years  fBaltftnore  arid  Wolff.  1986: 1%atr.  1987). 

The  appearance  of  AIDS  cases  In  children  and  the  well-publicized  issue  of  school 
attendance  for  several  of  these  chikben  is  of  ctmcem  to  public  health,  school  health  and 
school  o^lciais  faced  with  the  educational  placement  decisions  of  an  i^ue  that  has  attracted 
community  Intemt  and  concern.  Hie  fear  of  the  unkiumn  can  have  serimis  ramlficatious 
kigalfy.  ethicaniy.  and  socially.  Ihe  public  schools  are  in  a  tmique  postUon  to  assun^  a  rote  in 
prov^lng  to  stafi;  pupHs.  parents,  and  the  community  both  an  awareness  and  interest  m  one  of 
the  most  complex  issues  of  the  decade.  Rural  educators  are  faced  with  additional 
corsslderations  due  to  the  general  educational  delivery  coiKzems  of  the  rural  siting  (Hdge. 
198^. 

Medical  experts  in  the  field  of  AIDS  research  generally  support  the  assmrq^Km  that  the 
HIV  Infection  is  not  transmitted  easily  or  camiaHy.  However,  controversy  ctmtinues  as  to  the 
»>lkUty  o£  this  a88unq)t&m  rau^r^  a  potential  for  omtinual  ™tei«ndcr^«»<w*^  in  deaUr^ 
wtth  tiie  disease  ami  the  individuals  inft^ited.  Public  schools  are  amoi^  those  sub^cted  to  this 
controvery.  When  there  is  controversy  among  the  {moferatonals  on  the  tosu^  of  "casual" 
transmi^on.  some  school  systems  have  been  understandably  re^stant  m  «»epting  the 
assurances  of  the  medical  profes^cm  In  developing  policies  on  procedures  for  educational 
placement  of  children  with  the  virus  (Welner,  198^. 

Local  community  constraints  and  polite  controls  complicate  the  ded^on-making 
process.  Issues  differentiating  the  rural  school  setting  from  the  urtsan  setting  may  also  add  to 
the  cmnplexltles.  Geographic  isolation,  informal  systems  of  commtmicatton  and  lack  of 
availability  of  professional  resources  are  among  many  of  the  issues  that  the  rural  educator 
must  additionally  address  when  considering  policy  for  educational  pl^remerst  oi  the  HIV- 
infected  student  Althougli  maity  school  districts  have  developed  policies  based  on  immediate 
need,  many  communities  have  acted  in  a  proactive  manner,  anticipating  that  toevitably  a 
chiki  or  chikiren  with  the  HlV-lnfectkm  will  be  atte»iing  their  schoote.  The  "Inevitability" 
corstinues  to  become  more  apparent,  in  part  due  to  the  movement  of  the  virus  into  the 
heterosexual  community,  incijaste^  the  numbers  of  those  infected  with  the  virus:  and  thus, 
increasing  the  numbers  &  f  children  bora  with  the  AIDS  virus  through  perinatal  transmissiorL 

The  HIV  Infection  is  not  known  or  suspected  being  transmitted  from  one  chiki  to 
another  in  schocls,  day-care,  or  foster-care  setting.  Transmission  would  necessitate  exposure 
the  virus  firom  open  cuts  to  the  bkx>d  or  other  body  fiukis  of  an  Infected  child,  a  highly 
unlikely  occurrence  in  the  school  environment.  Routine  safety  procedures  for  handling  blood 
or  other  body  fluids  are  effective  in  preventing  transmission  frcmi  children  with  the 
mv-infectton  to  other  chikhren  In  classnxmi  settings  (Koop.  I986I.  Therefore  schools  need  no 
special  precautions  to  protect  others  in  the  environment  irom  possible  transmisston  of  the 
virus  wtth  exceptitm  of  the  adopti(»i  of  routine  precautions  for  handling  bk>od  and  body  fluids 
in  cases  of  acckient  or  iryuiy. 
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The  NatScmal  C£>C  guif^ines  first  ls«sed  in  August  of  1965  recosmnended  that  in  most 
cases,  schocd-age  chfldren  with  the  AIDS  virus  be  aUcmed  to  enter  and/or  remain  in  scIkk)!. 
CDC  rectmmaertdatfona  suggert  rratrtetlve  em^nmen^  as  appropriate  for  pre-schooi 
children,  children  with  (spen  lesiom,  or  children  lacking  control  of  bo^  secretions  who  are 
HIV-infected.  In  addtt&m  to  the  health  and  sriety  guidelines,  the  CDC  recommendations 
reccignlaBe  that  there  ate  It&l  isB^sea  to  be  consl^red  in  foniiing  gukleUsiea  for  the  educaticm  of 
infected  chikiren.  isiduding  the  constituticmal  rights  of  the  individual:  the  pn^ections  of 
handk»pped  chik!ren  under  the  EHA  and  Sect&m  504  of  the  Rehal^Utation  Act  of  1973:  and 
the  con&ientiality  <rf  stuctenfs  school  records  under  the  Faml^  Educatkni  R^ts  and  Ftfvacy 
Act  (FERPA)  of  1974  and  the  regulations  for  EHA.  National  education  groups  sudi  as  the 
Natlcmal  Education  Association.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  Council  of 
E^Eceptional  Children  have  iasu^  ptdic^  on  the  HIV-infection  asvl  Miucati^al  placmient 
issues  that  parallel  National  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  recommendations  of 
case-bjr-case  decision-making  on  attendance  issues  (Weiner.  1986). 

Legal  actions  that  appnsdmatelsr  parsOtel  the  jmbUcations  of  the  CDC  guidelines  were 
brought  in  Indiana.  New  Yoxk.  New  Jersey  by  parents  ai^  others  concerned  with  the  school 
attei^uice  of  <diiklren  diagnosec  with  AIDS  fwhtte  v.  w<>fttem  SrhncJ  Com.,  1985;  Di«trict27 
Y.gWmtrffiaiMa^qftteeatYflfW^Yori^  1985:  BoardofEducattonoftheCttyofPlamflidd 
v.  Coopcnnan.  1985).  To  date  the  courts  have  generally  held  that  chikben  wtth  AIDS  should  be 
penuitied  to  attend  school  unless  attendance  of  the  chikl  is  contnuy  to  reasonable  medical 
Jui^ments  of  the  chikl's  pfaysicto  and/c»-  public  health  c^teials.  Analogous  cases  tanAviag 
school  atten(&mce  of  chiUren  vrtth  herpes  sinqdex  virus  CHSV)  and  h^NUitis  B  vims  (HBV)  have 
been  previousjy  resolved  in  fovor  of  infected  chikhen  who  were  seekb^  entrap 
fCounrfl  Kxifl&  Educatton  Assnrtatton  v  Cp^fr^l  ffl|,pa  Communltv  ScbotA  Dtetartet.  1984; 
New  York  Assodatton  fot  Retarged  ChiMnm  Y.  TfireY  1979:  Congnunttv  H^h  St<hgj^  TMM 
»lSSv.D«y^  198^. 

Iti  November  of  1986.  the  first  Vision  oi  a  case  "in  point"  cot^cemiz^  a  school 
atteooance  case  was  cteckied  by  a  foctol  court  in  Caltfimiia.  The  finding  of  the  court  hdd  that 
AIDS  is  a  protective  handteap  under  Sectkm  504  of  the  Rehabllttatton  Act  of  1973.  thus  the 
school  district  involved  in  the  suit  was  required  to  "reasonabh^  accommodate"  the  child's 
handkap.  Additionally,  the  court  hekl  that  the  school  dZstrtet  mfled  to  show  that  the  chiki 
presented  a  risk  to  others  rejecting  1985  CDC  gui^lines  tnat  sugge^  biting  as  high  risk 
behavior  whkdi  may  require  a  more  rratrtctlve  envlromxMnt  (Thcmaa  v.  ^ascadero.  1986). 

Emerging  issues  in  AIDS  litigation  and  l^islatfcn  that  may  have  impact  on  school 
attendaiKre  decistons  include  the  exclusion  of  chlklren  not  identified  with  AIDS  or  HIV 
infectton.  but  in  househoki  ctaitact  wtth  the  virus  (Matthews  &  Neslund.  1987;  Weiner.  1986). 
ar^/or  cases  of  children  who  are  asymptnnatlc  carriers  of  the  HIV  iiifectkm  and  encounter 
difficulties  in  attending  school  fPhtoPs  v.  Sadkfl^ric  1986). 

AIDS  has  already  h»l  a  profouiMl  ^ect  on  the  United  States  medical  c(»nmuntty.  The 
growing  array  of  cases  and  te^^tkm  indicates  that  AIDS-related  legal  issues  in  the  pubUc 
health  and  education  sectors  will  have  significant  influence  on  publk;  school  policy  and 
dedskm-maklng  rekited  to  placement  of  chiMren  with  AIDS.  AIK;.  or  the  HIV  infectton  in 
pubUc  school  cla^txxms.  The  controversy  that  surrounds  the  educatfonal  placement  in  the 
pubUc  schods  of  chikiren  with  AIDS,  ARC.  or  asymptomatk:  vims  continues,  as  medk:al  and 
legal  i^ues  unfold. 

School  (^klals  are  often  unaware  of  court  decisions  and  the  implications  of  th(»e 
decisions  on  probfem-solving.  deciston-maklng.  and  fxihcy  i^ues.  Some  school  ofik:ials  have 
been  faced  with  th^  additional  burden  of  decision-making  aiKl  {Killcy  reommiendatKHis  for  an 
issue  in  which  thoe  has  b&dn  no  previous  iwlicy  and  iw  conclusive  information  an  the  medical 
and  legal  aspects  of  the  concern. 
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A  widely  pubUdssed  esEasnpte  of  a  pc^entia!  dtiemma  facing  schcxA  systems  rslated  to  the 
emergtqg  issue  of  and  Its  teoader  cmmterpart  "commmUcaMe  dis^^se,"  is  the  KbikosK), 
indtenft  ease  rf  White  v.  Weatem  School  C«p.  riosa  In  defoKlliig  the  poUcy  oT  excha<^  the 
fourteen-year  tM  from  the  ^Msroom.  schod  officials  supported  a  posttkm  that  was  coz^istent 
with  caamxaScaas  disease  lair  In  the  state,  "although  the  state  had  issued  gutdeltzss  directii^ 
schools  to  adostt  moat  stwSents  with  the  AIDS  vtn»"(Weiner.  1986}. 

There  to  the  need  to  danfy  f^xisttng  laws  and  to  anticipate  en^ri^ing  laws  that  Impact 
upcntfaedei,3minatfcmoreducatioimlplacenKntofchiklrenwithtbeHIVlnfi^^  Astucty 
that  rgHTTitnffs  em^sigls^  prec^ents  and  patteiijs  in  &  psnevkmsly  uncharted  area  c^low.  such  as 
AIDS  iitiytion  and  fe^ghriatton,  wlD  provide  information  that  win  enable  school  officials  to 
discern  the  basis  for  the  tfeciSiOiM  xetKtered  or  the  possible  course  of  actKm  that  might  be 
anticipated  in  future  dis^tes.  In  delineating  piecedeuls  and  patterns,  school  officials  will  be 
able  to  nmke  infenned  proa^re  dedsions  that  will  prranote  preventative  law  and  policy,  both 
coot-effectlwe  and  ttme-cfficient  to  the  educational  system, 

Dedston-makers  should  be  familiar  with  medical  evidence  and  legal  issues  that  may 
both  directfy  and  tndtmtfy  affect  pol^.  Informed  school  personi^  provi<!te  the  inq)etiu»  feu* 
the  estahhsimient  axkl  continual^  of  positive,  well-devdoped  dialogue  anun^  staff,  stuctents. 
parents,  and  the  community. 

While  there  is  no  n^edical  evictence  to  support  the  exclusion  of  children  from  regular 
school  attendance  based  cm  su^jidcm  of  or  kientificatton  of  the  HIV  mfrrttTWi,  jn  presenting 
mri:ical  eviden  e  for  the  estaldishment  of  policy  in  educ&donal  decdsion-makin^  It  must  be 
^r^»9ed  tha.  «he  nature  of  the  informatton  is  dynamic.  Individuals  Invt^ved  in  axu! 
rcsponsfl)le  for  poUqr  dedsioos  must  keep  abreast  of  new  devefopments  as  they  are  rgxHted.  in 
ordo- to  pravftte  accurate  infinnmaticm  axid  knoidedgea^  The  Carters  for  Dteease 

Control  (CDQ  and  the  American  Academy  of  Pedlatrtos  lAAP)  recommendattoM  on  school 
attendance  provkfo  guidfiHnfs  that  suggest  that  some  mv-infectcd  students  may  pose  a  greater 
risk  than  otitis  and  a  more  restrictive  envtronxnent  may  be  v<mranted  for  those  students. 
CDC  and  AAP  guideline  and  rectanmendatlons  provide  a  basis  for  ai^uhig  that  there  is 
nrtniwMil  risk  of  tranamlsskm  <tf  the  HIV  infectioii  in  casual  setting  suzh  a&  the  clas»03m> 

hi  1987.  the  R^iort  qf  (he  Sttn^eon  GenenoTs  Wartcstu^  on  Ch&iren  wtth  HIV  Irtfection 
Their  F)cajtai53  issued  reccanmendat^ms  that  support  tl^  existing  CDC  and  AAP  guidelines 
as  adequate  resources  in  most  respects  with  mcKittotions  sugge^ed  as  they  relate  to  the 
in^school  pqmlation.  In  the  R^xH  it  is  noted  that  "it  should  become  |K»8llde  for  AIDS  to  be 
considered  wtth  neither  more  of  less  emotion  than  other  severe  illneraes  of  Infancy  and 
chikihood.  Eey  issues  of  efd^mfok)gy  are  pocaiy  understood  by  mc^  i  events  of  society.  A 
concerted  commuxJty  effort  shoukl  be  undertaken.  "  CReccHnn»ndalion  ^  Well-informed 
school  officials  respcnslbte  for  pc^es  and  procedures  on  ^hicattonal  placenx^  are  fn  the 
bept  position  to  educate  ami  infomi  parents,  children,  and  staff  on  nn  issue  that  is  often 
nHsunstestood.  Awarenesr  d  sound  medical  evidence  to  supptxt  educational  deci^m-ma^ng 
provides  a  means  of  profecticg  well-grounded  information  to  the  school  population  and 
community  at  large. 

The  need  for  further  study  in  the  area  of  medfoal  aspects  related  to  educational 
placement  issues  of  HIV-infected  smdents  includes  efforts  to  Isolate  the  unique  needs  of  the 
high  rtek  groups  ^[^edfic  to  chikihood  and  adotescoice,  «2ch  as  the  sesually  abu8«»i  and/or  the 
substance  abuser.  Adolescents  represent  a  unique  subset  of  individuals  whose  specific  needs 
must  be  addressed  in  c<»nmunjcatfing  the  circumstances  surrouiuUng  transiUssion  and 
contraction  of  the  virus.  Additionsl  needs  for  study  Include  the  Implications  of  the 
disproportionate  numba-  of  urban  ard  minority  children  and  acfol^cents  infected  with  or 
at-rl2dK  for  transmission  of  the  HIV  infection  and  the  impact  the  spread  ctf  the  virus  win  have 
on  these  groui»,  medically  and  educationally.  Future  study  to  address  confidentiality  is 
warranted.  A  compcjlson  of  attitudes  and  perceptions  between  school  personi^  in  districts 
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that  have  dUred  need  to  know  policies  far  all  indi^uais  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
HIV-infected  stu^nt  and  those  who  here  strict  confldentlality  with  complete  anonj-mlty  is 
suggested  as  ssm  u^amsre  to  evalimte  the  ^tgjrec  of  stigma  and  fear  that  may  be  ^sociM^  with 
the  issue. 

SiBasgtng  kgal  Issues  prc^mted  by  the  AIDS  couUamsyprtinarily  focus  on  the  a^xcts 
<rf  educational  pbceroent  and  provision  of  services  for  children  in  the  public  schools  with  the 
HIV  infection.  Of  stflntfWance  are  the  cmsstitutional  issues  of  eciual  protection  and  t^t  to 
assoc&ition*  the  detcmitnatkm  of  quahfytng  handicap  under  Section  504,  and  the  apidlaitifsi 
of  the  EHA  to  children  with  AIDS  or  the  HIV  infection.  School  personnel  atunM  be  advised  that 
white  an  HIV-infected  stude;tit  may  mA  necessarily  be  itotifled  as  "handicapped"  under  EHA, 
the  HIV-infected  stucfent  is  deemed  as  "handicapped"  for  purposes  of  protection  under  Section 
504. 

Federal  Judicial  hxttrpietations  support  the  content  that  AIDS  and  the  continuum  of 
iUnesses  known  as  the  HIV  ^nfiection  qualify  as  a  protected  handicap  under  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilttatlop  Act  indicating  that  an  autcszmtic  excluston  policy  children  with  the  HIV 
infecticm  from  public  schools  shouM  b<;  viewed  as  a  violation  d  Section  504  and  its 
implementing  regulations. 

The  EHA  defines  "handicap"  more  narrowly  than  section  504  and  not  all  children 
deemed  "handk^K)ed"  for  puxposes  of  Section  504  will  necessarily  (|uaJlfy  as  "other  health 
impaired"  (OH).  AIDS  (axKl  the  HIV  tefection)  may  or  may  not  be  considered  as  a 
"communicate  dteease"  under  state  law;  and  may  or  may  not  be  consictered  "OHT.  dependent 
upon  state  definitional  criteria. 

For  most  purposes  of  the  pn^ramnilng  under  the  EHK  chlMren  with  AIDS  «-  with  the 
mv  Infect&m  are  not  educatfemally  handicapv^  mcre^v  because  of  the  fflness.  The  status  of 
the  cbiM  in  regard  to  spectalprajgrams  depends  upon  the  ablli^  to  peifonn  in  the  regular 
clas«txan  wtthoat  adverse  ^fec^If  it  is  detennhied  that  the  HTZ-imected  child  retfiires 
special  edw»tion  services.  EHA  regulations  apply.  Althou^  the  EHA  recognized  that  not  aU 
children  can  be  placed  in  a  i»»mal  school  environn»nt.  the  statute  does  not  rec|uire  that  a 
det^km  nxA  to  mainatream  be  justffied  by  ev&tence  that  rdlects  the  chikTs  ^>ec^  needs. 

State  administrative  guidelines,  with  the  escceptlocal  of  the  regulatoiy  statu*;  U 
procedures  in  Pentaylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  primarily  advisory  in  nature.  Local  educaiion 
agencies  have  the  pnmaiy  responsibility  for  establ&htng  educational  pf4icies  and  procedures 
on  the  issue.  Individuals  responsible  for  policy  decisions  should  be  familiar  with  state  a^d 
national  trends  that  may  dir«:tly  md/or  indirect^  afiect  policy. 

Medical  evittence  at  the  present  time  strongly  sa^  -^i  pol&^  (£  exclu^km  would 
hold  up  constltutSonally  uxkler  the  equal  protccttrm  dkust  d  t  js  Fourteenth  Amendment  since 
no  fxmonal  basis  for  excluding  children  from  public  schocM  settings  exists  unless  individual 
circumstances  waxrant  the  exclu^on.  AtkUt^&mlfy.  iaq»kmentatlon  an  eaclu^onaiy  iKilicy 
wouM  prolmbly  be  ccmsldered  more  inU1S8^  e  than  necessary  and  may  be  comMdered  an 
infringement  of  piopoty  and  freedom  of  association  rights.  As  medical  knowledge  continues 
to  emeige.  Justlficat&m  for  infringement  upon  the  ftu^mnental  ri^ts  of  the  Imllvldual  may 
shift  In  the  atitiixA  enyirminient  the  balarce  mu^  be  naue  bet«ram  the  r^^hts  of  the  individual 
to  participate  in  school  programs  weighed  again^  the  potential  of  hann  to  others  fn  the  same 
environment. 

AIDS  (and  the  iiV  infectio.i)  is  a  topic  of  medical,  legal,  social,  economic,  and 
educational  speculation  r  nd  concern.  The  educationai  decision-maker  must  be  knowtedgeable 
in  commimicating  well-lnivrmed  policy  m  eu ucational  issues  concerning  this  topic.  The  rural 
educator  must  have  a  strong  vehicle  of  communication  to  trandki^e  mformation  tc  the 
community  setting.  A  netwotit  of  resources  should  be  developed  and  a  veh&^le  in  place  for 
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dSssemtnatiQg  and  imftasenting  ;i.*w  infonnatkm  as  it  ckvetops. 


The  foOsiwiQg  ars  general  reccHnmendations  for  the  educational  ctedsion-maker  for  the 
develoiKTOnt  of  educatloaal  placement  policy  <tf  HIV-infected  children  in  the  public  schools. 

1.  In  dev^yptog  and  adntfiHsterlng  poltey.  school  administrators  should  establish  and 
maintain  open  communication  with  the  m^or  policy  and  rule-makers  in  the  Mate, 
Kmrarle^ge  of  cdstlntf  public  agency  pcdicies  at  the  national,  state  and  local  level 
supports  educattosuupcdicy  that  tt  sound  and  reasonable.  AIDS  policy  ditectifm  may  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  ediK:ati(ai  officials,  public  health  officials,  or  b<^. 
IntefBgency  c<dIaborattoi  to  crucial  to  ^Bcient,  concise,  and  accurately  administered 
pcdlcy  recommendations. 

2.  The  National  Center  for  Disease  Control  {CDC)  recommendatk>x»  on  the  educatkusal 
nlfflcwnent  of  HIV-infected  stiKient  pioylde  a  guide  when  <tey^pii^ 

rar  admission  and/or  exdusiim  of  HIV-infeded  students  tn  the  public  schools,  in  the 
sdiod  enyiromnent  the  balai^  muat  be  made  between  the  i^ltfs  of  the  incttvidual  to 
participate  in  schocd  programs  weighed  against  the  potential  of  harm  to  others  in  the 
school  environment 

3.  AUImm^  state  laws  may  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  on  whether  the  mv-infcctcd 
chUd  s&Mild  be  covered  by  EH  \.    is  suggested  that  sdsools  inchsde  in  detenninatians 
of  pcdicy  infmmation  on  th'* .  esponslble  agent  for  education  of  these  children  within 
the  schools,  be  tt  regular  (»■  ^>edal  educatiim. 

4.  StatuUny  and  rqgulatosy  requirements  of  the  EHA  and  Sectton  504  of  the 
RehaMlitation      pnivftie  gu&lance  fen*  po&y  and  ^dsrion-nuikii^  cimceming 
cdticatioinal  i^armient  issues.  The  use  of  EHA  piocedures  fta- case-by-case 
determination  to  provide  clarity  in  <fecteion-aatoig  is  si^ested.  Homver,  in 
utJjis^ion  of  EHA  procedures  it  is  advteable  to  q;>ecify  whether  the  use  is  for 
ca-ivcnience  cr  as  a  basis  of  eli^blllty  for  special  education  services. 

5.  ItouitKMptipeautiQnssh«mMbefdk>wedby  an  school  personndreganilesscf  the 
present  or  ateence  of  an  HIV-infected  individual.  There  is  no  guamntee  ttmt 
knou^^cSge  qf  the  tweeted  chfld  wSl  ticrease  precautbm.  An  open  usage  policy  where  all 
school  personnel  are  trained  in  precautkmaiy  procedures  provides  a  vdiicte  for  a  safe 
school  environment  allowing  for  strict  omfiikntiality  to  be  maintained  in  an  attempt 
to  respect  the  ch&rs  right  to  privacy,  tf  a  HIV-infected  student  to  present  in  the  local 
public  schools  or  district 

6.  Case-by-case  review,  as  lecommemled  in  cnc  guiddlnes  is  su^ested  to  detennine  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  child's  neurcdogteal  physteal  or  ^notional  behavior  that 
would  make  rji  unrest^ed  environment  inapiffoprlate.  Su^ested  pSDoel  review  might 
entail  two  aspects:  (aj  determination  that  tl»  child  is  well  enough  to  attend  school 
without  undue  risk  to  seff.  and  (b)  cfetemUnatton  that  the  child's  behavior  does  not  pose 
an  incieased  rtek  of  tumwiniisaton  ctf  ihe  HIV-infectton  to  others  m  the  cla^noom. 
Cooqtosfitiosi  of  Um  i»nel  ^unikl  indu^  rei»iesentatives  of  nodical,  public  health  and 
(^ucsttkmaS  i^getKfces  wtthin  ttc  coramsunity.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  that 
identiftcattMi  of  the  infected  child  is  necessary  fo^  detenninatlon  of  placement  otatus. 
A  procedure  ehoM  be  in  place  for  peilodJc  review. 

7.  Special  education  referral  is  suggested,  only  after  panel  review,  if  there  Is  a 
deiennhiation  that  the  physical  ccndltloi*  ^  the  c^lld  may  have  or  bas  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  child's  learning. 
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Tbe  nunsbcr  of  persons  knowledgeable  of  an  infected  child's  condition  should  be  kief  i  at 
a  wiininwan  with  diaclosuie  onljr  to  those  with  a  direct  need  to  know.  SdtosA  policies 
and  procedutes  that  arg^rs  for  di^cbsure  of  identity  as  a  precauticmasy  saf^uani  ars  not 
i^c^saiOy  cos^stesii  li^ith  medk:al  evidei^  that  su^ests  rmitlne  safety  procedures 
are  eSfoctfra  in  preventing  the  tnmsmisston  of  mv.  The  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
disclose  tofbsmation  regarrimg  the  HIV-infected  student  is  mo^  appstqmately  pliK^ed 
with  those  re^iional!^  for  the  protection  of  the  HIV-infected  child's  health  (e.g..  the 
paimts  and  the  diiki's  pfaysk:ian). 

Awareness  of  sound  nodical  evktence  to  support  educational  dedsion-makli^  provides 
a  nmns  of  pwgeetiug  solid  grmnided  poltey  to  the  school  and  community  at  Ifflige. 
Depen^nt  upon  district  sise«  8  means  of  infonnation^gathests^  ^lould  be  in  |dace  to 
pn^ide  continuous  upniatiiig  of  both  medical  and  tega!  Mies  related  to  the  educational 
placement  of  HIV-infiM:ted  ^udents.  A  network    resources  should  be  devt^oped  for 
disseminating  and  implementing  new  infonnation  as  it  develops. 
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The  New  York  State  Mentor 
Teacher-Internship  Program 

The  State  Education  Department  has  proposed  a  regulation 
that  would  make  an  internship  a  requirement  for  permanent 
teacher  certification.  The  SED*s  proposal  is  for  the  regulation 
to  take  effect  in  1991. 


The  Plattsburgh  Public  School  District  in  cooperation  with  the  North 
Country  Teacher  Resource  Center  and  the  Center  for  Teacher  Education  at 
SUNY-PIattsburgh  was  one  of  only  24  intern  teacher/mentor  t-aining  projects 
funded  through  a  competith^e  grant  process  in  New  York  during  1 98S-87. 
Because  of  the  success  of  this  collaborative  effort,  the  Center  for  Teacher 
Education  at  SUNY-PIattsburgh  and  the  North  Count7  Teacher  Resource  Center 
became  partners  with  Plattsburgh  City  Schools,  Peru  School  District,  Ausable 
Valley  School  District,  and  Saranac  School  District  to  create  the  North  Country 
Mentor/lntem  Regional  Consortium.  These  school  districts  were  four  of  only 
29  projects  funded  for  1987-88. 

The  purpose  of  this  consortium  is  to  maximize  access  and  utilization  of 
professional  resources  (human  and  material)  that  are  available  in  rural 
northern  New  Yoric.  Tiuough  this  consortium  arrangement,  1 1  pairs  of  mentors 
and  interns  are  provided  training  and  supervision  via  the  services  of 
SUNY-PIattsburgh  faculty.  The  consortium  facilitates  regional  and  local 
turnkey  training  activities  whteh  address  the  specific  needs  of  local  distrfct 
mentors  and  inter*    A  summer  training  program  for  mentors  and  four  regional 
consortia  woriishops  enable  participants  from  each  distrk^  to  share  kieas, 
resources,  and  expertise. 
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1987-88  Mentor  Teacher-Internship  Program 
North  Country  Mentor/Intern  Consortium 


•  Ausable  Valley  School  District 
Pe^ru  School  District 
Plattsburgh  City  School  District 
Saranac  School  District 
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^ortK  Country  Mantot/Ontetn  Consortium 


Consortium 
Organizational  Chart 


tNorth  Country  Treacher  ^Resource  Ccnt^ 


draining  Consultant 


Regional  Sliaison  Committee 


6i;aluation  Consultant 


!Morth  Countqj  Treacher  ^Resourc£  Center 


Saranoc 
Central 
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1987  -  19S8  Consortium  Overvi£» 


Oniroductiofi 

'Smi  PRELIMINARY  CONCLUSIONS  SHAPE  87/fi8  PROGRAM" 
Based  on  ibe  final  evaln^  n^on  of  the  Plausburgh  aty  Schools  Menior/Inicni  Program  for  1986/87.  ihis 
]iro|>o$al  has  been  pnpBied  is  direct  response  to  recommendations  suggested  by  the  foUowing  preliminary 
cttKlu^tms: 

... Jdating  to  need  for  rgyiftnal  pfafwiny  flnri  a«tcfa«^- 

1.  J'rofcssionalcoiisukantsandiiainiogcxiM^ 

New  Ywk  SW6  and  those  availal^  raw  he  over  subKnbed  if  and  when  additional  school  districts  seek 
assistance.  A  regional  to  cocidina^  and  maximi^  existing  resources  (human  and  material)  is 
rxommcnded 

2.  Several  North  Country  Schools  are  seeking  help  from  Pfausburgh  with  preparing  mcnu^/iniem  programs 
for  their  districis.  Requests  for  continued  leadership  role  by  86/87  Piaiisburgh  Program  participants  is 
anticipated  during  87/88. 

3.  $6^1  mentors  and  interns  have  expressed  a  need  and  desire  to  remain  active  participants  in  the  87/88 
progrunTor  the  Platt^Nsgh  City  Schools  and/or  the  proposed  regional  consortium. 

...relating  to  program  stinft^rf 

4.  Administrative  awareness,  understanding  and  active  suR»ort  is  essential  to  a  successful  pn^^ 

5.  The  Imero's  professional  assignment  needs  to  be  protected,  (ie:  class  size  and  student  profile) 

6.  Special  communkauons  with  parents  of  students  in  menior/imcm  classrooms  will  foster  program 
understanding  and  support. 

7.  A  supportive,  iKMi-evaluaiive,  environment  (fwm)  all  professional  colleagues)  is  csscniial  to  developing 
mnningful  and  effective  mentor/iniem  relationships. 

...jfclaiing  to  proPram  slriirtiirP' 

8.  Pragram  partkipams  are  reJuctani  to  leave  the  classroom.  It  is  recommended  that  identifying  and  scheduling 
rq}lacement  teachers  is  in  need  of  special  team  (administrator,  mcntc^,  intern,  rcplacemcm  teacher)  attcmkm. 

9.  Scpar^  replaccmeoi  teachers  are  recommended  for  mentor  and  intern  that  commit  lo  availability  throughout 
{MOgram. 

10.  Menior/intem  'conference  time'  for  analysis  and  rcilecUon  of  performance  usks  is  an  cssenual  component  to 
imon  growth  aiKl  deve](^)menL 

11.  Scheduling  mentor/inienj  activities  must  be  reasonable  and  strike  a  balance  of  need 

and  conference  umc  with  a  need  for  personal  time.  [  In  an  effort  to  avoid  duplication  of  infomiaiion  and 
lime,  it  is  recommended  that  one  Journal  be  maintained  by  each  mentor/iniem  pair  relative  to  conferences 
and  mutual  activities.  Separate  entries  should  be  made  only  at  appropriate  times.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  College  Consultant  maintain  a  JOURNAL  of  conferences  conducted  with  'pairs'  as 
well  as  notatkm  of  all  oihcr  program  artivitics  that  involved  the  cwisultant.] 

...relating  io_lEaiimis: 

12.  Mentors  ability  to  develop  meaningful  relationships  with  interns  increases  with  knowledge  and 
undcrsiandins  of  intern  needs.  Preliminary  mentor  uaining  is  recommended  lo  address  research  findings 
associaial  with  needs  of  beginning  tcadwrs. 

13.  Counseling  skills  training  .or  mentors  is  important  to  mentor  effectiveness. 

14.  District  (routines.  polk;tes.  etc.)  orientation  for  interns  should  be  immediate  and  thorough  as  their  comfort 
level  im|xovcs  with  knowledge  level. 

15.  Intanj,  and  in  some  cases  mentors,  must  enroll  in  college  classes  in  order  to  meet  degree  rcquircnK-nis.  This 
additional  toad  may  over  burden  program  panicipanis.  Consideration  of  credit  bearing  menior/intcm  uaining 
sessions  is  rxomn^tded. 

16.  'Planning  for  the  replacement  teacher*  is  a  trainmg  area  that  needs  to  be  expanded  and  delivered  during  initial 
training  sessions. 

17.  Training  replacement  teachers  in  areas  unique  to  the  mcntor/intcm  program  is  considered  essential  to 
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1987  -  1988  Consortium  Ovcrvlcio 


acbieviiig  classroom  quatity  durii^  absent 

87/88  ^Program  goal 
87/88  Program  Objectives 

The  MfOTORmMTFRN  PROfii^^M  wilJ: 

ThUfiaiafiLasaieaihofprograropatidpaibn,  will: 

z.  oi^wwteachmgperfonnMicedurajgiheindu^ 

S^.iS;^™'^'*  """"'"^  '^"^  ^^^'^  ^'^"^  community  and  other 

*  impiDving  professional  retention  ksvel  of  1st  year  teachers 
^MKNTORi  as  a  result  of  program  participaii<CT,  will; 
I.  «livcrroeiitoriRg  services  that  dcmonstraic: 

C  ef&aivc  leaching  bchaviois 

E    l^f^Je^S"*^      counseling  skills  associated  w:,h  mentor  msponsibiliues 

Lt^SSS^iT^  ^«sionaI  toowkdge,  pcrfonnancc  and  ccmimitment 
Ik^^SS,?^!*'  Mcnior/Inien,  participants  in  Smi  Prognm)win: 

3.  >««M«I»trfessH»al  knowledge,  perforniai^ 


ON/orth  Country  Consortium 

ni>r<»ioi»i  }■  "  'fmoxotihaamonim,  is  to  muimize  access  and  ulilizaiion  of 

Ncntc  Jn-L^M-?--  expressing  miuesi  in  consortium  panicipaiion. 

needin^^S^^  acU.IUcs.  inining  session,  tot  aScolIe«ive 

"^^^      •^'^^  Ti«consoni„S!^i"  r 
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V9&7  -  I9SS  Consortium  OvcrvUio 


tlMorth  Country 
i^cntof/Oritem 
Consortium 


Objectives 

Tlie  |»imao^  ob^cu ves  of  ri^iofl^ 

1  •  'klcmify  and  strengtten  ite  si^rce^ul  compcmenis  of  the  Menior/Imcm  Model  developed  by  the  Plattsbursh 
City  Schools  during  1986^1987  and  apply  to  other  North  Couniiy  districts 

2.  maximize  utiltz^on  of  {rof^^siaial  re^ur^  avatl^le  in  tl^  the  Nc»ih  Country 

3.  iniprove(^^)ammitiesfwiiKitasedprof^^ 

4.  (tevck^  a  r^ional  d«asion-making  <»ganizat>m  lo  detCTniw  ccHnmrn  needs  of  mcniw/iniCTi  projects 

Oleics 

Regional   Maison  Commiff^^  will: 

1 .  detenntne  pciky,  procedures  and  staffing  (:cmsu!tanis)  for  the  Regional  Mcnior/Iniem  Consoitium. 

2.  select  a  committee  member  to  ser%^  as  charperson. 

3.  schedule  regular  n^etings  to  revfew  progress  and  plan  future  activities  of  the  consilium. 

4.  receive  all  final  conscmium  jcports  i^or  to  submission  to  the  Slate  Department  of  Education. 

PUtrirf  f  JaUon   R#p<  will: 

L   mm  with  tl^  Regional  Liaiscm  Committee  to  identify  collective  needs  and  plan  consortium  activities  that 

address  tittse  needs. 
2.   be  tte  link  between  consortium  and  local  {KOgramming. 

Traininp   f!otisult9nf<  will: 

1 .  meet  regularly  with  the  Regi(^  Liaison  Committee^ 

2.  plan  (raining  sesiof^  that  acklress  u^cs  idoiiined: 

2A.   from  rese^ch  findings  relative  to  tnoi^iim  pro-ams  ami  needs  of  beginning  teachers. 

2.2,  fro.n  the  analysis  of  tte  86^7  Plattsburgh  mentor^ntem  program. 

2.3.  from  an  cm-going  review  of  the  87/88  mcnior/intcm  activities  by  local  steering  committees  and 
con^^um  liais<^  ccmmitice. 

3.  plan  need^based  training  sessions  for 
3J.  rnentoi3, 

3.2.  interns. 

3.3.  training  consultants  hired  by  districts  to  do  program  coordination  at  local  level. 

4.  arrange  consultant  visiiauons  to  disutcis  wfuin  apprt^riatc. 


198/  -  l$SS  Consortium  Overview 


Evaluation  ConKuUmnt  will: 

1.  design  a  cwnprctoistve  evaluation  lAw  for  the  87/88  Menu>r/!ntcni  Pn^mn. 

2.  inclucteacriviifesandn^si»escoftsi(fc«sdefleciivcitfKS  me^^ 

3.  condua  u^g  activities  necessary  lo  cflective  impJemcniaUon  of  cvaluaUon.  documentation  and^r  report 
acuviiies.  Evaluation  process,  schedules,  materials  and  imptemcntaiion  guidelines  will  be  rcvicucd  durinc 
training.  ** 

4 .  provide  on-gwng  response  lo  individual  mentor  and  intern  needs,  to  district  needs,  and  lo  the  collective 
needs  of  all  districts. 

3.  make  vBitmkms  to  selected  districts. 

MCTRC  fNnrlh  Cmmfrv  T«>ach»r  n^<n»rcP  CpniPrS  will: 

1 .  mc<a  with  diarict  liaisMi  re{»eseniatives  during  planning  sessicms  for  regional  activities. 

2.  anange  location  and  other  support  services  required  to  implement  all  consortium  acii vi  .ics.  {ie,  training 
scsskms,  evaluation  meeUngs,  etc). 

3 .  prepatc  and  disseminate  COTimunication  relative  to  consortium  a;liviues. 

4.  i»ovidc  a»iaancc  with  m^Mial  prcparaiicms  f<y  all  consortium  n^tings. 

5.  jMovide  mentors  and  interns  with  information  and/w  resources  relevant  to  aldressing  j«)rcssional  needs 

DIsfrift  fSitnfrinlfiidfnf  and  Sfi^orin^  rnmmittPP^  will: 

1 .  coordinate  the  Mentor/Intern  Iraluction  Program  at  tlw  local  level. 

2.  conduct,  arrange,  sponsor  or  otherwise  be  responsible  for  facilitating  ail  aspects  of  the  program 
management  section  of  the  proposal 

3.  be  rc^xmsive  and  atiaitive  to  unanticipated  iweds  throughout  program  ctelivery. 

4.  paru'cipaw  in  and  contribute  to  regional  consortium  acUviiies  that  are  designed  to  strengthen  and  enrich 
di^rkt  pn^ram  objectives. 


Program  Jmplexne-ntaiion  Ovurvi&m 

Dm  following  chan  illustrates  an  overview  of  the  principal  facilitators  in  implementauon  of  Merior/Inicm  Programs  within 
the  North  Country  Consortium. 


PROGRAM 

IMPLEMENTATION 
AREA 

FACILITATOR 

District 

Consortium 

Training 
Consultant 

Evaluation 
Consultant 

1. 

Mentor  Eligibility  List 

X 

2. 

Summer  Mentor  Institute 

X 

X 

X 

3. 

Intern  Selection 

X 

4. 

Intern/  Mentor  Matches 

X 

5. 

Needs  Assessment 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6. 

District  Oientaiion 

X 

7. 

Initial  Meeting  of  Mentor  &  Inici  n 

X 

8. 

Program  Oicntatim 

X 

X 

X 

9. 

Train  ilw  Trainm  Work^c^ 

X 

X 

X 

10. 

Turnkey  Training  for  Mcntors^nt^ms 

X 

11. 

Menior/Iniem  "Work^rian  Activiiirs' 

X 

12. 

Fall  &  Spring  Quality  Circle  Meetings 

X 

X 

X 

13. 

District  Reports  and  Evaluauon 

X 

X 

14. 

Regional  Rcpcns  awl  Evaluation 

X 

X 
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PROGRAM  DELIVERY 
(Needs  Assessment  and  Training) 


Intern  Teachers  arc  provided  with  support,  guidance,  and  needed  leadership  as  ihcy  begin 
iheir  careers.  This  unique  (raining  and  support  is  expected  to  improve  the  performance  of 
beginning  teachers  and  encourage  the  retention  of  competent  persons  in  teaching  careers. 
It  also  is  expected  to  enhance  and  energize  the  careers  of  veteran  mentor  teachers. 

The  mentor/intern  training  activities  are  idesBtified  from  research  findings  relative  to 
iwii^on  programs  and  needs  of  beginning  teachers.  The  primary  focus  of  the  t/aining  is  to 
equip  the  mentor  with  a  repertoire  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  appropriate  for  meeting 
the  expressed  needs  of  the  intern.  In  order  to  build  this  repertoire,  a  variety  of  needs 
assessment  devices  are  used  for  pinpoinUng  specific  areas  of  mentor/intem  concerns  and 
needs  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Both  formal  and  informal  means  were  devised  to  assess  the  intern  and  mentor  needs.  Formal 
instruments  were  utilized  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.     These  included  the  following: 

Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  -  analyze  operational  styles  (M/I) 
Teacher  Stress  Inventory  -  identify  personal  and  professional  stressors  (hA/l) 

Effective  Teaching  Instrument  -  assess  teaching  knowledge  and  skills  (Ma) 

Beginning  Tej^her  Needs  As^sai^as  laveaUMy  »  clarify  areas  of  or  concern  (I) 

Mentor  Teacher  Needs  Assessmest  Inveosovy  -  clarify  areas  of  need  or  concern  (M) 
Cotinseling  Assessment  -  ittentify  counseling  skills  and  styles  (M) 
Training  Session  Asse^o^ts  -  monthly  input  on  needs  (M/I) 

Informal  techniques  included  ongoing  mentor/intern  conferences,  seminar  discussions,  self- 
evalua«ions,  peer  coaching,  videotape  feedback,  professional  dialogues,  and  information 
provided  by  Steering  Committee  members  and  principals.  B.iscd  on  the  information  obtained 
from  tb*-  initial  and  ongoing  needs  assessments  and  the  related  literature  on  the  documented 
needs  «f,  b^i]ming.;-Teachers^  InSun  and  mentor  needs  were  identified  and  were  incorporated 
into  a  Mentor/Intern  Action  Plan  for  use  by  mentors  and  interns  to  cooperatively  identify 
intern  need»  and]  ways  -to  addrm;  these  nwds.  This  Plan  provided  a  continuous  process  for 
.  moflttogg'lgtf  eva^i^.  the  i^rtfa  growth.  Also,  as  new  needs  were  expressed,  the  plan 
was  ^md^^  add  activities  'weior  Pllinned  and  developed  to  address  these  needs.  Given  the 
results  of  $e  needs  assessment' process,  tr^ning  acsrvisies  at  the  consortium,  district,  and 
individual  aifentor/intem  team  levelr  were  planned. 

The  trainiM  activities  m  derived  specifically  through  the  ongoing  analysis  of  the 
paper/pencii%and  person- to -person  needs  assessments.  Thus,  activities  scheduled  during 
monthly  tracing  sessions,  eithor  wi^in  a  school  district  or  during  a  consortium  meeting, 
are  designint  as.  need-based  activities, 

Traiaing 

Group   Building/Dyadic  Encounters 
Effective  Teaching  Skills 
Replacement   Teac^e^  Training 
Counseling  Skills 
Peer  Coaching 
Interactive  Supervision 
Teaching/Learning  Styles 
Adtsit  Learning  Concepts 
Classroom  Management  and  Discipline 
Analysis  of  Teaching 
C^usksloffi  S^^ei&pmisM  sad  Teaching 
Other  Additional  Training  as  Needed 
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Activities 


Methods 


Needs  Assessment 


•  Formal  Instruments 

-  Myers-Bn'003  Type  Indicator  (M/l) 

-  Stress  Profile  for  Teachers  (M/l) 

'  Beginning  Teacher  Needs  Assessment  Inventory  (1) 

-  Mentor  Teacher  Needs  Assessment  Inventory  (M) 

-  Effective  Teaching  Assessment  (M/l) 

-  Counseiing/Communication  Skills  Assessment  (M) 

-  Training  Session  Assessments  (M/l) 

•  Informal 

-  Focused  Interviews  (M/l) 

-  Self-reports  and  Discussion  (M/l) 

•  Development  of  Mentor/Intern  Action  Plan 


Training 


3  Dimensions: 

•  Technical/Information  Assistance 

•  Personal  Support  Structure 

•  Cognitive/Analytical  Dimension 

Training  ComfK)nents: 

•  Summer  Mentor  institute 

•  Mentor/Intern  Orientation 

•  Replacement  Teadier  Orientation 

•  Regional  Consortium  Meetings  -  Mentors,  Interns, 

Administrators 

•  District  Turnkey"  Training  Programs  -  College  Linkers 

•  Mentor/Intern  Action  Plan 
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Signiftcant  factors 


Timeline 

Mentor  Training 

Intern  Orientation 
•*  Replacement  Teacher  involvement 
•»  Mentor/Intern  Matches 

Confidentiality 
■♦Administrative  Involvement 
^  Released  time:  Scheduling  &  Utilization 
•f  Non  Evaluative 

Community  Relations 


Significant  ^Factors 


TIMELINE 

-  Identification  of  Iniems  &  Mentors 

-  SED  approval  of  Program  &  Budget 

MENTOR  TRAES'ING 

-  Summer  Inscitute 

-  Consonium  Monthly  Sessions 

INTERN  ORIENTATION 

-  Beginning  of  School 

-  Matches 

REPLACEMENT  TEACHER 
•  Training 

-  Commitment  /  Contract 

-  One  per  Mentor  &  Intem 

MENTOR/INTERN  M\TCHES 

-  Confidential 

-  Flexible 

-  Peer  Coaching  /  Non  Evaluative 


6.  CONFIDENTL^LFTY 

-  Mentor /Intern 

-  Trainer/All 
-Evaluator/All 

7.  ADMLNISTRATIVE 
INVOLVEMENT 

-  Scheduling  Flexibility 

-  Attitude  with  Siaf^arcnis,  etc. 
-Program  Orientation 

8.  RELEASED  TIME 

-  Intem  &  Mentor  20% 

-  Puli-Out 

-  Synchronous/A synchronous 

9.  NON  EVALUATIVE 

-  Mentor  with  Intem 

-  Administrator  with  M/I  Matches 

10.  COMMUNITY  RELATIOiNS 

-  Prog' am  perceptions 
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